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The Dutch factory .was in the southern part of the city,^ not far from the castle. 
They had occupied it since 1616, previous to which it had been rented by the English 
{Factory Eecords, Surat, Vol. 84, Part I, fol. 69). The Directeur, Dirck van Adrichem, 
had 'at his disposal a far smaller number of Europeans than Oxenden and was compelled 
therefore to adopt a more cautious policy, standing strictly on the defensive. He and his 
companions had, however, a very anxious time, mainly owing to the danger to their build- 
ing from the conflagration that raged around them. A fairly long account of their experi- 
ences will be found in the Dagh-Begister, Baiavia, 1664 (p. 195), based upon advices from 
Surat, written in the middle of March ; and a still fuller one is contained in Hague Trans- 
cripts (at the India Office), series I, Vol. XXVII, No. 719.® This is a copy of the Surat 
Factory Diary for those eventful days ; and, as it has not hitherto appeared in English, 
a translation (somewhat condensed) is given below, the original spelling in the case of 
names of persons and places being adhered to, but the dates being altered from New to Old 
Style, to correspond with those in the English narratives. 

“ 5 January {Tuesday). About nine o’clock in the morning, while we were 
busy over the unloading of the Haarlem,, came tidings that the Governor, Anaiet- 
chan, had been advised from Gandivie that last night had suddenly arrived 
there a great commander, who refused to disclose his name but declared that 
he was the Emperor’s servant and was bound for Amadabath. He had with 
him a force of eight to ten thousand soldiers, horse and foot, and from the talk 
of his own men it was gleaned that he was the redoubtable Sivagie. We paid 
little attention to the rumour ; but soon the intelligence was confirmed, and 
many of the inhabitants began to flee, after hastily collecting their belongings. 

“ The Directeur was told that the English President had asked the Governor’s 
permission to withdraw to Swally,® but the latter had angrily refused, saying 
that if the Englmh and the Dutch forsook the city at this crisis no one would 
reinain. This continuance of bad news made us anxious, especially as the 
Le&rdam’s cargo was for the most part in the Company’s warehouse. The 

1 'In the centre of this division [the Bareh Ki i'. . Iiehind the Dcsfiipol street, is the Walanddn 

iothi or Dutch building. This is the, site of the factory,for]ong the best built and healthi 

est house in Surat. Even the mins of the old house have been carried off. The only relics of its former 
splendour are an undergroimd chamber and the basin of the fountain .’ — ( Bombay Gatetteer, vol. II, 

8 See also tlie accoimt given by Valentyn in tas Oud m Nimw Ooehlnditn (Book IV, part II, p. 265), 
which ie obviously derived from the same source, 

8 Thm ieema to have been no foundation for this Tumour, 
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Directeur dispatched the junior merchant Vollerfc to the customhouse, with 
orders to reship in the Haarlem the goods not yet brought to the factory and 
to bring up two small gtms from that vessel- He also considered it advisable 
to ask permission from the Governor to send his wife and children on board for 
safety ; but on going to the house of that functionary, accompanied by the 
senior merchant Abraham Hartman, he found him absent, engaged in placing 
scouts round the city, breaking down bridges (though the water channels were 
mostly dry), and placing cannon in various places ; so the message was entrus- 
ted to the broker Kissendas [Kisun Das]. Meanwhile the Directeur visited the 
house of the [English] President, where he found everyone busily engaged in 
putting the place in a condition for defence. 

“ On his return Kissendas communicated to him the Governor’s answer, which 
was similar to that given to the. English President, except that the Governor 
had said in a desponding manner that we and the English ought to assist him 
in this extremity. Since it was his duty to protect both his own people and 
strangers, his reasons for refusing so moderate a request seemed trivial. As the 
danger appeared to be increasing, we engaged from 50 to 60 Moor soldiers to 
assist in the defence of the Company’s property. We were lucky to be able to 
secure these, though at more than the usual rates. With the ordinary house 
servants they made up a body of about 80 men, well armed with bows and arrows, 
swords, and pikes. For greater security an express was sent to Conraedt 
Roermondt, directing him to furnish from the Leerdam 15 seamen, with 
cutlasses and muskets. Eight free Europeans offered their services ; and, with 
these we mustered about 40 Europeans. 

“ As the day wore on, the enemy drew nearer and the number of fugitives increased. 
The Directeur decided, in spite of the Governor’s prohibition, to send all the 
women on board the Max^assar, which, with the little Amsterdam, had embarked 
the goods, and had gone, together with the Haarlem, to lie off the castle landing 
stairs. This was effected before dark, and the Captain, Pieter WiUemsz, w'as ordered 
to he m the middle of the river and watch for signals from the factory to 
direct his departure for Swally. The Directeur now divided his force into three 

watches, and dispatched letters to Amadahath acquainting the Dutch there with 
what had occurred. 


mate of the Leerdam arrived to report 
that his boat with 15 sadors was in the river. News came that giowagio and hia 

™dLZd Surat. We 

d E®jetohan, had sent one of his chief servant 

teher to demand of the stranger, since he gave out that he was a servant of the 
Em^or and had been summoned by Mobetohan [Mah&bat Kh&n] to nut down 

toy n^rer to Surat, as suspicion of his intentions had already dispeoDS the 
^ty. This message so irritated the rebel that he sent no reply W kent the 
f^ar of It a servants of the Butch, sent ^ 7^ 

i. a, 
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were likewise seisied, but they were released towards evening and returned, bringing 
news that the invader was certainly Siwagie, for one of them had seen him before 
at Ragiapoer. 

“About seven o’clock the sailors from the Leerdam were brought into the fac- 
tory, and two guns from the MaccLsscLr were placed in position. Some piece-goods 
from Broach, which were lying on the ‘Ynaida/n, were also carried in, without 
waiting for permission from the Governor. Messages were sent to the weavers 
and dyers to bring to the factory any cloth they had belonging to the Company 
and this they did in great haste and confusion. 

“ Wlrilst we were thus engaged, the English President Oxenden about ten 
o’clock came marching over the green, past the castle, and then by our factory. 
He had with him a goodly number of Englishmen, as, fortunately for him, there 
were two ships from England lying at Swally, besides four or five smaller vessels 
for local trade. He took the occasion to pay a visit to the Directeur, and showed 
himself so full of spirit and so confident, because of his 200 Englishmen (in 
addition to the Moor sailors), that he declared himself ready to attack Sivagie, 
should he approach the English factory. 

“ Our Directeur replied that on his part he meant to stand on the defensive and 
do nothing unless attacked, in which case he and liis companions would resist to 
the death. At the close of the interview a report came that the enemy was 
approaching the gates of the city ; and shortly after the President’s departure 
(about midday) this was confirmed. Thereupon the Directeur signalled to the 
ships to depart for Swally Hole. 

“ No sooner had we closed the gates of the factory and repaired to the roof 
than we saw flames burst out with great fury in the middle of the city. Some of 
the robber’s troops made their way, quite unopposed, to the custom house 
and there found plenty of booty. The Governor, though the commander of 
1000 horse and charged with the duty of defending the city, took refuge in the 
castle, with his suite and 100 horsemen (all that he had of the aforesaid numbert) 
as the principal inhabitants had already done, though, if they had had 
the presence of mind to do so, they might, by hiring a few Moor soldiers, have 
defended their houses and saved their goods. Thus the whole city was left 
as a prey to burning and pillage. The robbers, finding themselves nowhere 
opposed, had the boldness this evening to come close up to the castle, the guns 
of which did them, no harm, while inflicting considerable damage on the city 
itself. During the first watch of the night the firing continued very briskly. 
The thieves could be heard all round the factory, calling to one another and 
breaking into the houses ; but the conflagration did not seem to increase 
perceptibly. 

“ 7 {Thursday). Early in the day came an emissary from Sievagie, in the person 
of Nicolaes Calostra, a Greek merchant who lived in Surat, accompanied 
by a horseman. The Greek was admitted and told us in Portuguese 
that he had been dragged out of his house and had been ordered to tell the 
Dutch and English Chiefs that Surat had been given to Sivaji by Prince 
Siasousa [Shah Shuja], who was now living with him ; that he needed money 
to maintain his army : a nd that unless they gave him some (the amount not 
being specified), the whole city would be burnt. This pretext was obviously 
false, it being well known that the Prince had died three years ago in Arracan. 
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“ The Directeur sent in reply a message that we were merchants and did not 
keep our money idle ; therefore we had bnt little in hand, and conld not place any 
at his service ; if, however, a little broadcloth or spices would be acceptable, 
we shoxxld be pleased to make him a present of some. The Greek was further 
charged to tell Siwagie that, since he had never injured our Company at Win- 
gurla, but on the contrary had treated our factors there very well, we trusted 
that we should receive equal consideration from him here, and that we were 
merely endeavouring to protect our property against any who might, without 
his knowledge, have designs against us. All this the Greek undertook to deli- 
ver in the most jxersuasive way and to let the Directeur know the result ; 
and after drinking a glass of wine he took his departure. 


“ No sooner had we finished our midday meal than an alarm was given ; but our 
two guns placed at the door of the factory, intimidated the would-be marauders. 
About one o’clock the conflagration burst out afresh, principally in the northern 
and eastern parts of the city, and the flames spread so rapidly that our destruction 
appeared imminent ; but God was merciful, and a change of the wind from east to 
north stopped the fire about a musketshot from our factory. Understanding that 
the English had made sorties in various directions, we sent a few lines to their 
President, inquiring as to the truth of this and asking what reply had been made to 
Siwagie’s demands, at the same time stating what we had done in the matter, and 
adding that what we most feared was the fire. The bearer was the Company’s 
waterman, who, looking like a beggar, had no difficulty in passing through the 
enemy. He brought a reply that the President meant to hold out till the last : 
that two or three sorties had been jnade, in which two of the rogues and a horse 
had been killed and two more taken prisoners. As the conflagration seemed to bo 
increasing again, it was determined to pull down the thatch of part of the factory ; 
and as a precaution against attack we built barricades of goods inside the gates. 

“ The king’s wdUahnavts [intelligencer], who had taken refuge in the castle, 
wrote to the Directeur, asking that certain chests in his house (hard by ours) 
might be fetched into our factory for safety ; but this was refused, it being his 
business to look after his own property, and moreover, if we complied with his 
wishes, he might hold us responsible for their loss, should the factory be burnt. 
Our anxiety was increased by the fact that the Macassar and her consort had 
been delayed in their de>parture by having to wait for the tide to tmn, and 
there were strong rumours that forty of Siwangie’s frigates were in the river 
and were seizing all shipping. 


"Happily, however, before dark our fears were allayed by the arrival 
of a note from Signor Roermont, announcing that our vessels had reached 
Swaily Hole in safety. We were still uneasy because the Greek had not returned 
with an account of Souwagie’s reception of our answer j and the more so 
because Signor Roermont had sent us word that he was dispatching the Macassar 
to us again with four or five seamen and a supply of lead and hand grenades. 

" During the first watch of the night the fires continued burning fiercely round ns 
m a ^imoixole, there was a great noise of musketry and drums, mingled with 
yellsaiffi^M. We werethankful, however, to find that the rascals appeared to be 
BO much afraid of us that they kept as far as possible out of our sight, 
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“ %J armary. About six o’clock ia the morning came an alarm, but as before, it 
proved false. While we were at dinner, the Captain of the castle sent as ervant with 
an. offer of ammunition, which was gladly accepted. At this time the conflagration 
seemed to be abating, and, as the tumult was also dying down, we concluded that 
the robbers were preparing for departure. Rumour said that an order to this 
effect had been issued by Suagie, who was encamped about two hos outside 
Surat, having for his own use merely a ‘ semiaen ’ [awning], while none of his 
officers possessed a tent. The camp was crowded with mazurs [carriers] and 
oxen to carry away the plunder ; and every rider had a spare horse. In short 
it was evidently but a temporary camp. 

“ To ascertain the truth, the Dixecteur sent out a peon, who had volunteered his ser- 
vices, entrusting to him also a note for the English President, acquainting him how 
things went with us, and giving him the nev^ received from Swally. Later in the 
day a reply was received, in which it was suggested that, should Swagie make 
another demand upon us, we should answer that we and the English were pledged 
to stand by one another. To this proposal we returned no reply, not wishing to 
bind ourselves. We also learnt that Antony Smidth had been captured by the 
marauders and carried to Swagie, but had had the good fortune to be taken for a 
menial servant (being badly dressed) and so released for a ransom, carrying a message 
to the English threatening an attack if they did not give satisfaction. The French 
Capuchin Fathers had taken refuge in the English factory. They sent word 
that Mens. Duguede had been with Swagie and had reported on his return that the 
nswers by us and the English to the rebel’s demands had much enraged liim, 

“ The reason why the Greek had brought us no reply was that on his way back he 
had been wounded by some of the rascals and had sought refuge in the English house, 
which was nearer than ours. Our spy on his return reported that he had been 
through the whole of the city and had seen several parties of robbers, five or six 
in each. In the house of the Company’s broker Kissendas and in that of his 
neighbour, the Banian Zom Zom, standing about a musket shot from our factory, 
he found 50 to 60 marauders pulling down everything. The dwelling of the famous 
merchant Wiergewora [Vir ji Vora] was in ashes, and the same fate had befallen that of 
Snwadrae and innumerable others, few of the great houses having escaped spoliation. 
He had been outside the city to the camp and had seen Siwagie sitting there with 
only a ‘ pael ’ [p<^Z, tent-sheet] over his head and no ‘ canaets ’ [hanAts, side walls of a 
tent], his men continually arriving with booty, which they laid before him. He put 
by the gold and silver and the best of the goods, and distributed the rest among the 
bystanders. The peon was unable, owing to the crowd, to find out whether the 
camp was about to he moved. It extended from the ‘ Pemsische^i graven ’ [tombs] 
to the Princess Saha Begem’s^^ garden, and contained not a single tent. 

“The Macassar having now amved from Swally and anchored close to the 
castle the four sailors and the ammunition she brought came safely to our 
house. Towards evening the Marauders were busy again, and the fires burst out 
into fresh violence. 

11 Possibly the original had ‘ Perzische ’ = Persian. 

la The Slbhib-Begam, i.e. the Princess Jahiinlura. The position of her garden is indicated by the 
suburb known as Begampura, on the eastern side of the city. 
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“ 9 (Saturday), We kept vigilantly on guard all night, as the uproar continued, 
and thieves were prowling round the factory. However, all we could see in the 
moonlight were the miserable inhabitants fleeing before the flames. The 
Kotwal’s brother came out of the castle with 40 soldiers, and a trumpeter sent 
from the Captain to the Directeur, proposing that we should send out some 
of our men, as the English had done, to assist in driving away the marauders. 
Reply was made that we had no men to spare, that it was the Governor s busi - 
ness to clear the city, and that we were determined to remain on the defensive. 

“ About eleven o’clock came a rumour that the * Bielpaars Raadja ’ and the 
Governor of Broach were marching to the relief of the city with a strong 
force. The conflagration was now very violent around us, and we gawe up hope of 
our factory escaping destruction, concluding that our only course was to take refuge 
in one of our small vessels. We had collected our books and papers for this 
purpose, when God was pleased to send again a change of wind, which saved us. 

“ The English President being unable, owing to the smoke, to see from his house 
whether our flag was still flying, and fearing we were in extremities, sent his servant 
to the Directeur to offer assistance. We thanked him heartily, but said we hoped by 
God’s help to save ourselves. All through the day and the night we watched vigilantly . 

" 10 (Sunday). In the morning it was reported that Swagie’s forces, with their 
booty, had left the town and marched away. This was confirmed by a peon who 
was sent out to report, and also by some servants dispatched by the English 
President with his greetings to the Directeur, who returned a suitable reply. 

“ The goods from the Leerdam, which had heen stored in a warehouse near the 
custom house and on which no duty had yet been paid were removed to our 
factory, with the intention of disputing the payment of any customs for them, 
seeing that the Governor had so shamefully failed to protect us. A letter from 
Signor Wagensvelt at Brotschia [Broach], dated the 8tb instant, apprised us that 
many fugitives had arrived there: that the Duke ‘ Suberdescham’,1^ with a large 
force, was marching to the relief of Surat : and that ‘ Mirfetta ’ [IVlhr Fateh] 
was to follow. Had they started earlier, they might have prevented much of the 
destruction that has taken place. 

"11 (Monday). It was now evident that Swagie had really departed, for the 
inhabitants were coming out of their hiding places, only to find in most cases 
that their houses had been burnt to the ground. Half of this important city 
has heen laid in ashes. Besides the English and Dutch factories, and the new 
sardi (in which some Armenian and Turkish merchants were lodging), there were 
not ten houses which offered any resistance and thus escaped spoliation. 

“ Had Hagia Sjasbeecq [Haji Zahid Beg] and Virgia Wora heen willing to spend 
three or four thousand rupees on peons, they might have been able to save their 
dwellings and thus have avoided an immense loss. The house of the Company’s 
broker, Kistendaes, with all its contents, was destroyed. The Ethiopian ambassador, 
who, according to report, was lodging in the old sardi and was about to start for Delhi, 
was taken prisoner and carried to Swagie, but was released on giving up the presents 
he had brought for the Emperor, these being the only things of value he possessed.” 

13 In the Bombay Gazetteer (Vol. I, pt. I, p. 284), the Chief of Belp^r is mentioned as one of those who 
marched to the relief of Surat. ‘ Belpar ’ appears to be Bhil^par, about 12 miles south of Bai-oda. 

1* SUbadSx Khin ? Mahabat Elhan, the Subadar of Gujarat, is evidently intended. 

6 The Dagh-Begiater (loc. eit.) says that he left a rearguard of four to five hundred horse, who soon 
after d^arted as welj. 
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VACHANAS ATTRIBUTED TO BASAVA. 

Translated By Rao Sahxb P. 6. HALEIATTI, M.L.C. 

[Basava was a leader of the Vira Saiva or Ling&yat sect in the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury, and probably was its founder. The sect has produced a large and varied literature, chiefly 
in Sanskrit, Kanarese and Telugu. The Vachanas are brief practical utterances in Kanarese 
prose, some expository, many hortatory, written by the early leaders. Rao Sahib P. G. 
Halkatti has translated a large number of those attributed to Basava into English. From 
these Dr. J. N. Farquhar has made a selection, and has prepared the MS. for the press. 

The sect is noteworthy in several respects. They are called Vira Saivas, because they 
are staunch Saivas, recognizing no god but ^iva. They are called Lingayats, because each 
member of the sect wears a small linga in a reliquary hung from his neck, and uses this liiiga 
in his daily worshijp. The Jaugama guru and the monastery play a great part in Liiigayat 
life. Bhakti and morality are deeply emphasized in the practice of the sect. Spiritual 
progress has six stages : — 


1. 

Bhakti 

m « 

. . Devotion. 

2. 

Mahe^a 

« m 

. . Divine Power. 

3. 

PrasSida 


Grace. 

4. 

Prfinalinga 


. . The Linga in the Life 

5. 

Parana 

• « 

. . Self-surrender. 

6. 

Aikya 

« * 

. . Oneness with Siva. 


The Vaohanaa here translated, expounding, as they do, each of these stages in turn 
throw a good deal of light on the beliefs of the sect. 

The question whether these Vachanas are actually the work of Basava or not has never 
been settled ; and certainty can scarcely be attained until all the utterances attributed 
to him have been critically examined from the point of view of language as well as history. 
But there is one passage in these selections of special interest in relation to the question; 
for we can scarcely believe it to have been written by any one but Basava : see number 5, 
under Prasada. Further, the vigorous good sense and the fresh moral outlook of 
many of these utterances give the impression of a mind of originality and power such as 
the founder’s must have been.] 

State 1 : Bhakti : Devotion. 

A. Seek Liberation from Worldliness. 

1 . I appear in all the splendour of a full moon, but alas i this Rahu of wordliness 
has encompassed and swallowed me up completely. To-day there has been an eclipse of 
my body. Oh, when shall I be released, 0 Kudalasangama Devai ? 

2. Oh, when shall these worldly troubles cease ? Oh, when shall I have realization ? 
Oh, when will it be ? When will it ne, O Kudalasangama Deva ? When shall I be in the 
highest joy ? Oh, when shall I be? 

3. Alas, like an oyster-sheU in the sea, I am lying with my mouth opened. Oh, see 
there is no one but Thou that can’st know me. Behold, there is none else ; only Thou 
can’st take me within Thee, O Kudalasangama Deva. 

1 Sahgama is the Sanskrit word for the point where two rivers meet. At Kudalasangama, in the 
Southern Maratha country, there is a temple to 6ive. The author of these utterances addresses Bit^a 
as the God of this temple. 
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B. Destroy Egoism. 

1. Mv life is beariiig the burden of a hungry stomach, and says, « How is it to-day 1 
How will it be to-morrow ? ” It feels no disgust that it has come through so many births 
already, nor has it planned how to obtain liberation hereafter. Alas, this egoism never 
allows me to meditate upon God with constancy, and has killed me, O Hudalasahgania Heva. 

2. When I try to meditate upon one thing, egoism makes me meditate upon another. 
If I turn this way, it turns me that way. It makes me weep, and torments me. It makes 
me weary, and torments me. If I say, I will join with Kudalasaivgama Deva, it confounds 
my way, this my egoism. 

3. Alas ! you all go riding an elephant. Alas ! you go anointing yourselves with safeon 
and musk. A1 «.r ! you go riding a horse. But alas ! you do not understand the place of 
truth. Alas ! you turn aside from sowing and reaping the fruits of virtue. Alas ! you are 
entangled in the three states, and go riding an elephant in rut called pride, and so spoil 
yourselves. Alas, through not knowing our Kudalasaugama Deva, you become subject to hell, 

4. When egoism has occupied your mind, where will the Liuga be ? Hence you should 
not give room to egoism, but should be Liiiga-bodied. If you be without egoism, Kudala- 
sangama Deva will remain within you. 

C. Seek the Protection of God. 

1. The sea swells up at the rise of the full moon ; but it ebbs when the moon wanes. 
When Rahu tries to swallow the moon, does the sea shout and rush up ? Or, when the 
sage was drinking up the sea, did the moon stop him ? There is no helper for any one ; 
there is no friend for the distressed. Only Thou, O God, art the friend of the world, O 
Kudalasaugama Deva. 

2. When the fire is burning on the hearth, there is standing-room left ; but if the whole 
earth catches fire, one can find no standing-room. If the dam drinks up the water in the 
tank ; if the hedge eats up the crops in the garden ; if the woman steals in her own house ; 
if the mother poisons the milk and kills the child ; alas, to whom shall I complain, O 
Kudalasaagama Deva ? 

3. Alas, it has happened to me as to a frog that seeks protection from a serpent . Alas ! 
alas ! this life is false, and is passing fruitlessly away. O Creator, Kudalasaugama Deva, 
free me from this state, and protect me, O Lord. 

4. What is comparable with devotion towards God ? O, how shall I obtain godly 
behaviour? I am tied down with the bonds of lust, anger, greed, passion, pride and jealousy- 
I am boiling in thirst, hunger and passions. The five senses and the seven fluids have made 
me a frying pan, and are tormenting me. Hear my cry, O Kudalasaugama Deva. 

5. Take from me and cast away my covetousness, lust, fierceness, falseness, sensuality 
cuiming, dissimulation, anger, meanness and lyingj for they hinder me from approaching 
Thee, O Kudalasaugama Deva. 

e. Destructive weeds have grown in uncultivated soil. They do not allow me to 
understand, nor do they allow me to awake. Root out these weeds of wickedness and 
protect me, O Rather Liuga. There 1 shall plough and cultivate, O Kudalasaugama Deva. 

7. Oh, do not spread before me the green leaves of temptation. What does the 
heart know of them ? It is tempted to them as being green leaves. But, O Kudalasaugama 
Deva^ make me void of temptation ; feed me to the full with the food of faith ; pour wate 
of good knowledge upon me ; and thus care for me and protect me. 
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8. Make me an insignificant parrot in this humanf orest, and then make me repeat ‘God, ’ 
'‘God,’ and so protect me. Place me in a cage of faith, and so protect me, 0 Kudalasaiigama 
Deva. 

9. 0 Father, make me a lame man, that I may not walk hither and thither. 0 
Father, make me a blind man, that I may not see how to wander and turn away. 0 
Father, make me a deaf man, that I may not hear anything. So keep me that I may not be 
drawn to any other temptation than the feet of Thy servants, 0 Kudalasaiigama Deva.. 

10. Ah, do not say, “Who are you ?” “ Who are you % ” “ Who are you ? ” but 
say, “ You are mine,” “You are mine,” “You are mine.” Eegard me as a son in Thy 
house, 0 Kudalasaiigama Deva. 

11. If, after creating me in this world, saying, “ Be born,” Thou wc-rt to thrust me 
aside, how the people would laugh at Thee ! 0 keep me in the path of God. 0 God, I 
am purposeless ! Ah, show me the way. I keep crying and crying. 0 faithful companions 
of God, hear me : Kudalasaiigama Deva is tormenting me. 

12. Alas ! alas ! 0 God, Thou hast not the slightest pity for me. Alas ! alas ! 0 
God, Thou hast not the slightest mercy for me. Why did’st Thou create me, who am far 
away from the other world ? Why did’st Thou create me, 0 Kudalasaiigama Deva ? 0 hear 
me : were there no trees and shrubs for me ? 

13. Thou wast pleased with Arjuna who drove the sharp arrow into Thee ; but Thou 
did’st burn Cupid who shot the flowery arrow at Thee. Thou did’st take that Vir&dha to 
Kailas who slow Day and Night. Then why dost Thou not want me, 0 Kudalasaiigama Deva ? 

14. If Thou art angry with me, will it not suffice if Thou dost once scold me 1 Alas 
alas ! Should’st Thou sell me to Cupid ? Is it proper that Thou should’st sell Thine own 
people to Thine enemies and surrender them, 0 Kudalasaiigama Deva ? 

15. If Thou art pleased, even dry wood wflJ sprout. If Thou art pleased, the barren 
oo’.'/ will yield milk. If Thou art pleased, poison v'ilL become nectar. If Thou art pleased, 
all that is desired will come, 0 Kudalasaiigama Deva. 

16. Does Mount Meru consider the qualities of a crow ? Does Parusha^ consider 
the qualities of iron ? Does a fragrant flower consider the equalities of the wicked man 
that wears it ? Does a sandalwood tree consider the qualities of the neighbouring trees ? 
0 Liiiga, replete with all excellent virtues, should’st Thou mind my evil qualities, 
0 Kudalasaiigama Deva ? 

17. Oh, my faults are crores innumerable, but Thy patience is immeasurable. If I 
err, only Thy feet are my salvation. To this, Kinnari Brahmayya® is witness before Thy 
Pramathas,^ 0 Kudalasaiigama Deva. 

D. Be Viriuoiis. 

1 . 0 consider, if iron cannot remain iron after contact with Parusha, then one should 
not have mean qualities after contact with Litiga ; for the servants of our Kudala . 
saiigama Deva should possess no other qualities than His. 

2. You can see Liiiga in the mirror of a devotee’s face ; That Kudalasaiigama Deva , 
who has as His body the body of His devotee, that all-pervading One is lying in heaps in 
the midst of the words of the devotee. 

3. Why do you propose to mend the crookedness of the world ? First, correct your 
own body. First, correct your own mind. Our Kudalasaiigama Deva is not pleased with 
those who shout about the errors of their neighbours. 

2 The philosopher's stone. 3 One of the companions of Basava. 

* These are angels or ministers attendant on ^iva. 
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4. Desire for wealth cannot cease, and anger cannot subside. As long as you cannot 
give up cruelty, insincerity and evil words, where are you, and where is Liiiga 1 Get you 
hence, madman ! So long as you cannot get rid of this darkness, this disease of worldliness, 
where is Kudalasaiigama Deva, and where are you, O madman ? 

5. Is there, or is there no Lord of the house within ? Grass has grown over the 
threshold, and dust has filled the house ; is there, or is there no Lord of the house within ? 
Falsehood has filled the body, and sensual passions have filled the mind. The Lord of the 
house is not there, O Kudalasaiigama Deva. 

6. Are what we call God’s world and the mortal world to be found anywhere t Ise ? 
There are innumerable worlds in this very world ! Yes, godly conduct is God s world J 
the spot where God’s devotee lives is verily God’s world *, ay, God’s devotee’s j'ard is 
verily Benares ; his very body itself is Kailas® ! That is true, O Kudalasaiigama Deva. 

7. Do not steal. Do not kill. Do not lie. Be not angry. Have no contempt for 
others. This is internal purity. This is external purity. This is the way to please our 
Kudalasaiigama Deva. 

E. Speah the Truth. 

1. My brothers, bthold, what are called the divine wwld and the mortal world are 
not far away. To speak the truth is the divine world, and to utter a lie is the mortal world. 
Good conduct is the divine world, and bad conduct is hell. For this Thou Thyself art our 
authority, O Kudalasaiigama Deva. 

2. What can a sword do, when its edge is gone ? What can a serpent do, when its 
poison is gone 1 What can a devotee do, when he has broken his word ? Wlum ho has 
broken his word, if he loves his life, consider : it is like sacred food touched by a dog. 

3. If you inquire what the true path of a servant is, it is to speak the truth and to 
behave as he speaks. Kudalasaiigama Deva desires not that worldly man who lies in .sp(>ech 
and errs in behaviour. 

F. Be Merciful. 

1. What is that religion wherein there is no mercy ? It is mercy that is want('d for 
all creatures. It is mercy that is the root of religion. Kudalasaiigama Deva wants not 
that which is unmerciful. 

2. You should look upon all creatures as yourself. If there be difference in this, oven 
to the smallest extent, will God fail to see it and to throw you away ? If I make a difference 
as between high and low, how can God be pleased 1 If you look upon all lives and souls 
as equals, will not God make Himself one with you ? If you show mercy to all living 
creatures, believing that wherever there is life there is God, will not Kudalasaiigama Deva 
come down from Kailas and carry you up 1 

3. Ah, I cannot kill animals, nor can I eat their flesh as a titbit for my tongue ® ; for 
I know I should have difficulties hereafter, O Kudalasaiigama Deva. 

G. Be not Angry. 

1. If people condemn you behind your back, rejoice when you hf ar of it. Why so ? 
Because they find picture without taking anything from you and without giving anything 
to you. O Kudalasaiigama Deva, crush hatred of others out of my heart, and favour me 
so that I may constantly say to Thy servants : I submit, I submit. ” 


S diva’s heaveiu 


6 Vira Saivas are strict vegetarians. 
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2. Why should you be angry with those who are angry with you ? What do they 
gain, or what do you lose ? Anger in the body causes you loss of dignity. Anger in the 
mind causes you loss of knowledge. Will fire in a house burn the neighbouring house- 
without first burning its own house, 0 Kudalasaugama Deva ? 

3. Some of us were stabbed and yet became devotees;others were reviled, and yet became- 
devotees. But I got angry with the servants of Kudalasaugama Deva and lost half my faith • 

4. KI see people talking sixteen to the dozen, glaring with their eyes, tearing their hair 
and clenching their fists, I am afraid of them and run away. Let me be called coward for 
lunning away from them ! I will not touch the boundary of the fields of those that have- 
no knowledge of the servants of Kudalasaiigama Deva. 

H. Be Chaste. 

1. I am not afraid of the darting serpent ; I am not afraid of tongues of flames ; I am 
not afraid of the edge of the sword ; but one thing I am afraid of ; one thing I do fear ; I am 
afraid of other men’s wives. What fate did Ravana meet who had not that fear ? I am 
afraid, O Kudalasaugama Deva. 

2. You pass her by, you look back at her, and you feel you ought to have her. That 
is adultery, and you will not escape a terrible hell. What they call other men’s wives is 
in truth Thy harem ; it belongs to heaven, O Kudalasaugama Deva. 

3. If my mind becomes attached to what it sees, I swear ; I swear in Thy name ; I 
swear in the name of Thy Pramathas, that I regard every woman as a great goddess, O 
Kudalasaugama Deva. 

I. Be Charitable. 

1. You hoard wealth, thinking that you will live and not die ; but, when your life ends,, 
and death comes upon you, you will not enj oy that wealth. Hence, do not dig and bury it. If 
it is lost in the earth, will the earth throw it out again? Do not mix it with dust, gaze at it vdth 
your eyes and then go away without enj oying it. If you say, ‘ Let it remain for my wife ’, your 
wife may have crooked designs of a different character. When your body drops away, will she 
fail to give it to somebody else ? So do not, like a silly sheep, throw your wealth to others and 
so be deprived. You ought to spend it on the servants of Kudalasaugama Deva. 

2. When a crow sees one grain of corn, does he not call all his kindred ? When a cock 
sees one morsel of food, does he not call all his family ? If a man who is God’s devotee 
shows no partiality in his faith, he is worse than a crow or a cock, O Kudalasaugama Deva. 

3. It is said : “ The gift of him who offers a gift that is not in accordance with the 

faith of 6iva will be fruitless, and he will go to a terrible hell.” Since such is the saying, 
alas I that man’s wealth who spends money to win fame and name, not recognising the- 
servants of Kudalasaugama, goes all for nothing. » 

4. I say, “ My body is Thine” ; Isay, “My mind is Thine” ; I say, “My wealth is 
Thine ” ; yet deceit leaves me not. I do not realize that the things that I have and the 
wealth that I have are all Thine ; and so I am ruined all for nothing, O Kudalasaugama Deva. 

J. Be Gentle. 

1. He is a devotee that folds his hands before a devotee when he sees him. Yes, 
gentle words themselves are penances. That excellent modesty itself brings love of God 
Kudalasaugama Deva wants not those who are not so. 

2. When devotees affectionately call you near, saying, “ Please come here, please 
come here,” if you go side ways to them and fold your hands over your mouth; if you are^ 
humble and speak as a servant; if you are modest and attentive to them; then Kudala- 
saugama Deva will take you up to His Pramathas. 

3. If you speak, your words should be like a string of pearls, your speech should have 
the lustre of jewels, should be like a bar of crystal. The Liiiga within you, pleased, should 
be saying, “ Yes, yes.” Otherwise, how will Kudalasaugama Deva be pleased with you ? 
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K. Be Humble. 

1. Instead of making me a golden crown over a temple tower, on which crows sit and 
drop dirt, make me a leather-shoe to be trod on by the masters’. It is said, “ Some are 
followers of karma, and some of knowdedge, but we are followers of the shoes of God’s 
devotees.” 0 Kudalasangama Deva, I spread out the ends of my garment®; this is the 
only boon that I crave from Thee, " O have mercy.” 

2. I do not want the place of Brahma ; I do not want the place of Vishnu ; I do not 
want the place of Budra ; I do not want any such place. 0 Kudalasangama Deva, favour 
me with the high place that knows the feet of Thine excellent devotees. 

L. Keejp Good Comjoany. 

1. You are to keep company with the exceUent and the good. But ah, do not seek 
the company of the wicked and the bad. The company of those whose inner heart is imrmre 
IS like the terrible poison of Siiigi Kalakuta®, O Kudalasangama Deva. 

2. Be not a neighbour to lukewarm devotees. Do not go with them. Do not accompany 
them on the road. Do not talk to them even from a distance. It is far better to be the 
s ave of him who is dissolved in the Linga, who is the servant of Kudalasangama Deva 

3. If a blasphemer offer you a whole kingdom, do not desire it, and do not live nonv 
h-m. But .f a MaMrio be a devotee of God, it ie far better to be hie elavo C In” utS 
of Kudatoatgeona Deva fetch leaves frour the forest, fry them i„ a pau and live upo.^^ 

4. _ The husband is a devotee of God, but his wife is a devotee of the oholera.f.orb1 

water of his guru’s feet and food oifered to 
OH a , but what the wife takes is wine and flesh. The faith of those who have vn l 

nupure receptacle is like washing the outside of a toddy pot. O Kudalasaigama Do™ 

M. Be Pure in. Mind. 

1. Omy mind, be not like a monkey that has tasted jaggery (ie brnxm « ^ 

thinlmig only of what is sweet. Mind, be not like a fox that A ^ 

tUnk of what you have enjoyed. Mind, do not-like a crow that has flownS 
do not cry in every direction. But, when you have seen the servants of K rM • 

Deva, O my mind, do believe them to be the Liiiga. ^ ^viclala,smigama 

2. When you see the masters, O my mind act not a- n ^ 
to avoid worldly troubles, be strict, be Ml of f Ar t nT 

submit.’ If you wish to show your flith to tL seAmits of Knd^ P^^ud, and them say, ‘ I 
be to them, as a servant, and so live. ° ^ servants of Kudalasangama Deva, O mind, 

3. 0 my mind, do not hurt others in speech. Do no^ be + i. 

Do not speck unwisely in company. Take care not to lay InI J ToT T ®"‘'- 

Use no vulgar words, but humbly offer nravers tn ^ 

spreading out the ends of your gament. ^ servants of Kudalasangama Deva, 

4. My skin is clean, but I am not nure in if r • i. 

Thee with my hands, alas, my hands are'^not clean l If^ ^ It ^ ‘°>Khing 

mg thee with my mind, alas, my mind is not clean I BuITf ml '‘PProach- 

KuiWas^gama Deva ^11 certainly take me up. saying, ■ ciLl “ *‘“’y 

5. my wicked mind torments me T .m i-i 

am a madman without sense. I am a poor man with no^t" vt I 

ao thought of Thee. 0 Kudalaaaiigama Deva, have melton m“ 

( ^0 be continued. ) 


• 'CC:,' 

-Hmi IS food. Maratha country. 


ocean* 
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THE APABHRAJVISA STABAKAS OF BAMA-BAEMAN (TARKAVAGTSA). 

By sir GEORGE A. GRIERSON, K.C'.I.E. 

( three vitiates.) 

Tub welcome edition l>y I’rofessor Jacobi of the Bhavisatia Kalia (Munich, 1910) has 
again drawn attention to the importance of Apabhraihsa in the lingriistic history of India. 
Its appearance has suggested to me the propriety of offering for publication a text and 
translation, — so far as I am capable of preparing either, — of the Apabhramsa sections of 
Rama-sarman (Tarkavagisa)’s Prakrit grammar, known as the Prahrta-Jcalpataru. This 
exists, so far as is known, only in one MS. now in the India Office Libra^^^ which is very 
incorrect, and which can be read only with considerable difficulty and hesitation. I have 
been studying it for some time, and have, I hope, succeeded in restoring the text to 
something like what it was when it left its author’s hands- The section dealing with the 
Vibhasas partly appeared in, the JRA8. for 1918. That dealing with Paisaci will I hope 
soon appear in the Sir Ashutosh Mookherjee Commemoration Volume, and that dealing 
with Apabhramsa forms the subject of the present paper. 

It is, I think, certain that there were two distinct schools of Prakrit philology in 
India. The first, or Eastern SchooH, was derived from Vararuci (himself an Easterner), 
and descended from him, through Lankesvara and Kramadisvara, to Rama-sarman and 
Markandeya. The second, or Western School, is based on the so-called Valmiki sutras, 
now extant only in a much expanded form. From this teaching are descended the 
grammar of Hemacandra, who used a technical terminology of his own, and the works of 
Trivikraraa, Laksmidhara, Siriiharaja, and others, who followed the whole system of termino- 
logy found in the expanded Valmiki Sutras. E^en when dealing with standard Prakrit 
the two schools not unoften contradict or supplement each other, but their main difference 
consists in their respective treatments of the Vibhasas, of Apabhramsa, and of Paisaci. 
For instance, the Paisaci described by Vararuci and his successors, who in their accounts 
actually give a quotation from the Brhatkatha, is not the same language as that described 
by Hemacandra and Trivikrama®. It is unnecessary to go into further detail on this 
point. I mention it here merely to show the importance of Rama-sarman’s work. 

The PraJcrta-kalpataru, or ‘ Wishing-tree of Prakrit’, is, according to its author, based 
on the Prdkrta-hamadhenu of Laiikesvara, a work described by Rajendra-lala Mitra in 
Nos. 3157 and 3158 of Vol. IX of his Notices of Sanskrit MSS., hut which has since, to 
m3’‘ great regret, disappeared.^ The Kalpataru is divided into three ^dkhds, or ' Branches.’ 
Each ^dkhci is divided into so many Stahakas or 'Clusters,’ and each Stabaka into so 
many Kusumas or 'Flowers each consisting of a single verse, wuth, in the earlier ^dMids, 
a full prose commentary. The first Sdkhd deals with Maharastri Prakrit, in nine Stahakas. 
The second §dkhd (three Stahakas) deals with ^auraseni, Magadhi, and their sub-dialects, 
and the third describes (1) the Vibhasas (one Stahaka), Apabhraihsa (two Stahakas), and 

1 It is a mistake to suppose that Prakrit was not employed for literature in Eastern India. As 
examples of Apabhramsa I may quote the Kirti-lald, a historical work by the famous Vidyapati 
Thakur of Mithili, and the Doha-Jedea, of the Bengali Hrsa^acaryapada. 

2 The only writer referred to by both schools as authoritative is Bhimaha, who was a Kashmiri 
and belonged to neither. 

3 I would draw the attention of Indian scholars, especially those of Bengal, to the importance of 
this work, and to the urgent need of a further search being made for it. .. I have clone all that I could 
by correspondence, but have failed. 
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Paisacika (one SiahaJca). In the present paper, we 
and third Stabakas of the third >^aJc7id. The secoird 


therefore haA'e to do with the second 
Siabaka contains thirty-one, and, the 


third thirteen Kustimas or verses. . .. t , 

For further particulars regarding Rama-sarmaivs gramnuw, the reader js roierred to 

01 , 19 S of Lassen’s Imlimiones Ungtm Pracrilka. In the first Lxoiirsus to that 

«o'rk, Lassen has added a summary of R5ma-&»nnan's account of the Vibhasas aud of 
xipabliramsa. Unfortunately Lassen did not recognize that several iDagcs tlic Bib. arc 
misplaced, and this has vitiated mneh of his remarks. On p. 5 of this Jixeurasus he 
attempts a transcrijition of the passage in the third Siabaka %^h3ch deals with the minor 
varieties of Ai^ahhramsa. The materials then available ^ were insufficient for a coTTCCt 
interpretation of the text, as a comparison between his edition and mine of stabal-ani, C-13 
below will show. I claim no credit for my more accurate text. In Lassen s time no 
edition of Markandeya’s grammar was available, and, without that as a gnicle, it would 
have been almost impossible to solve the difficulties that crop up in almost every line. 

The manuscript is full of gross blunders, and is often ver}^ difficult to lead. I am 
fully aware that some of my emendations are uncertain, and a few of them aio dcspeiatcly 
rash. I therefore do not presume to imajgine that I have throughout given a collect text. 
But I do believe that I have in the main represented what Rama-sarman intended tt> be 
understood, and that, as I have given it, the text is fairly intelligible. That othei* students 
may here and there be able to suggest better emendations is my earnest hope, and 1 .shall 


be the first to welcome them. 

Before proceeding further, I must here record my indebtedness to several kind friends 
who have assisted me in doubtful points, and especially to Professor Jacobi and to Pro- 
fessor Suuiti Kumar Chatterji. The latter gentleman’s familiarity with ancient Bengali 
scripts has been exceptionally helpful in suggesting possible and plausible readings. 

In reading the text so as to make sense, I have been aided by many y('ars cxptn’icrici* 
in deciphering illegible Bengali legal documents in India. I have also betur greatly helped 
by Markandeya’s Prdhta-sarvasva, the 17th and ISth chapters of which deal with the same 
subjects, much in the same manner, and often also in almost the same words. Markamlcya 
must have been acquainted with the present work or with some of its prcdc(!ossors, for 
he quotes almost verbatim the long passage, at the end of the chapters here given, -which 
de«ds with the minor varieties of Apabhramsa. 

It -will be remembered that the MS. of the Prokiia-haliyalarn is -written in the B('nguli 
character. The scribe -was by no means particular as to correct formation of his letters, 
i'.nd in writing some he had bis own w'ay of representing them. The following arc sonic of 
his peculiarities -which I have gleaned during a some-what minute study of what he no 
doubt considered to be caligraphy. 

1. Remakes little or no distinction between non-initial a(t) and non-initial e (C). 

Thus, may be read either Tcaka or kake and may be read either kaku 

or Mho{WM)^ 

2. The two characters ^ i (initial) and are frequently confused. We have to 
decide from the context which is intended. 

3. {similarly, ^ u (initial) and S do, are confounded. Only the context can show 
which is meant. 


4. Similarly, ^ e (initial) is confounded -h^ith 'A ira. We are here again driven 
to the context 
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5. Simiiai’ly, 'Q o (initial) is confountlctl with '"S lla. Moreover, both are eomiuonly 
usiu! to indieatc La, and again both arc often confouuded witli n(]a. In each case our 
only guide is the contest. 

6. When r is subjoined to a consonant in Bengali, it takes the form ^ . But in 
the MS. this sign is also often employed to indicate a nini-initial %i, so that may be 
either pra or pii. 

7. The letters hM and Ilia are habitually confounded. It is generally im- 
possible to tell from the form of the letter which is meant. A typical example is IcMda 
ill verse 5 of the Ntigara section. It should probably be read tJioM. Cf. the Hindi tliora, 
a little. 

8. The letter^ is used indiscriminately for na, na, and la. Sometimes ''I wais also 
used. For la, the writer sometimes makes a slight distinction in the form of the *1, by 
bringing the left-hand end of the essential part of the character a little lower down than 
usual.' When this is the ease, I have transliterated it by la, but otherwise I transliterate 
it by na, whatever it is intended to represent, 

9. The letters pa and W da are frequently so written that it is impossible to 
distinguish between them. AFe may take it as a general rule that every ? may be read 
either as da or as pa. 

10. The character ^ is employed indiscriminately for ba, va, and ra. It is also 
often indistinguishable from F ca. Thus, 5 may always be read as ca, ba, va, or m. 

11. The compound spn is invariably written .4ra, and I therefore so transliterate it, 

12. The character slba is also used for hi. Only the context can indicate what is 
intended. The syllable hu is also often represented by ^ ha, the only distinction being 
that when hu is intended the tail at the bottom is made a little longer, and more 
horizontal. But this distinction is commonly neglected, and only the context can decide 
which character is intended. 

13. The character ^ dm seems generally to be used for its proper purpose. But 
the character ^ dru is also used to indicate Jim. Only the context can tell what is meant. 
Similarly, ^ is used for hu, but, as written, it strongly resembles 

In the following text, I have given for each verse, first, a strict transliteration of the 
MS. as I read it, and then my version of the text as emended after allowing for the above 
and other irregularities, and after comparison with the corresponding text of Markancleya, 
The transliteration is slavishly literal. Thus, I have transliterated ^ by va, whether it 
represents ba, va, or ra, and I have transliterated ^ by stha, even when hu is clearly 
meant. Only in this way will my readers be able to cheek my emended text and to 
criticize it. I have divided words as they are divided in the MS., and have indicated the 
beginning of each folio, and of each line within a folio. The whole passage begins near 
the end of the fifth line of Folio 42a. 

On plates I, II, and III will be found photographic reproductions of those pages of 
the Original Manuscript on which the verses occur, with these my transcription and 
emended version can be compared by those familiar with the Bengali character. 
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IVil. 42a,, part of I. 3. i 

nirucTAtoi>aihpraiin%av5cli (0) kra.iuaaapa.blai'amsamapraHidtlli.yaii. 

Hai‘Vvris\'al>hrariisabhidapixsiddhirmatapuvotlivitabhasay6siu ll 1 1! 

Metre, Upajati, — v-w-- 

nirucyate saihprati NagarS-di 

kramad ApabhramSa, iba prasiddbya | 
sarvasv a[pa]bhraihsabbidasii siddbir 

mata, ptir6dirita-bbasay6s tu 11 1 11 Mk. xvii, 1. 

We noTv proceed to describe in order, beginning with Nagara, the forms of 
Apabhramsa. It is generally considered that the basis of ail ibe different varieties is 
to be found in the two preceding bbasas [i.e-, apparently, ^anraseni and Milgadlu ^]. 

Fol. 42a. 

a,ynjikaklia'yoraeniida'iigaghati(7)tatbayordadhantadibapunanakenagnl)i.TTr aiiit isnkln^snglnt j 
patidii pa.titesothesodhukramattasakanadikepnnava.pimabavastiIm{Fo/. 42i)san!sridhayet 

* saanadikam H 2 Ij 

Metre, Hariiii, , , .-.-w — - 

ayuji ka-khayor atranadan ga-gbau, ta-thayor da-dhau, 

tad iba ca pmiar ‘ loke ’ Idgu brnvanti, ‘ sukhe ’ sughu, j 
•padidu 'patite’, ‘sotbe’ sodhu kramat, ‘ sakaladikc* 

punar api Mabarastriiij saihsadbayet sciakidikam |1 2 j| Mk. 2. 

Kfon-coniiinet, non-initial Jca, hha, ta, and ilta, become respectively ga, gha, dti 
aird dha. Thus : — 

lohah, becomes Idgu. 
suhham „ sugTiu. 

patitam ,, padidxi. 

iothah „ sodhu. 

On the other hand words such sakala- and the like follow the MalulruafcrT rnle, 
and become saala- and so on. 


Fol. 42b. 

kab skaskayorbbavatipuskavamaekavadauksasyapi vaksasamnkhesaibopadiKfab { 

sipa®(2)uite nijagadnh kavayaschasabdah susundakepiviniajiitnmatai4ivirnddhe jj 3 jj 

® or sida, or nipa, nida. 

Metre, Vasantatilaka, -w.-.-. 

kah ska-skayor bhavati ‘puskara maskaradan % 

ksasyapi ‘ raksasamukhe ’ sa ih6padi§tah ] 

‘sipr&dike’ nijagaduh kavayas cba-Sabdam, 

chub '.sjindake ’ ’pi, viruam tu matam ‘ viruddhe ’ |1 3 [| 

NotinMk. Cf, Piscbel, §§ 302, 306, The emendations in the last tv o lines 
are conjectural. By i, '23 of this work, the Prakrit form of iaundiJca- is miuHo. 
The word sipa in the third line of the verse is squeezed in at the end of a lino of 
the MS., and is capable of being read in several ways. Sipd. is, I think, mo.st 
like what is written. 


In pmkaror-, mashara-, and similar words, ska and ska become k, [so that we have 
pukkara- and makkara-}. In raksasamukha-, km also becomes 7c, [so that we have 
rakkasamugha-]. Poets pronounce siprd and similar words with the sound of cha, and 
there is also a chu- sound in Sundaka-, [so that we have chappd and chundaga] but 
mmddkam becomes viruam. 


the Prakrt^kalpataxu immediately preceding that devoted to Apabhramte is 

Sid btfSrfJi ^ ® account of the Magadhi BhSsa and its varieties, 

nd Detorethq,t the account of the Sauraseui Bhaaa and its varieties. 
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Fol. 42 b. 

x^yaisavyarlipniblii^iuipadcdvucv'altsyadadiiastHki | 

( 3) vrasii vradipriyabunisamesy ataiiralsrty a va rccu | 

delcavinadaya ihaiiatas va** rvvanadj^artliakaste 

Tastrapraptenagha iiica tatlia(4)nastlialih syat kavlnam jj 4 [j 

^ The ah^ara sva is doubiful. If may also be. read nna, 11a, nva or nn. 

Metre, Mandstkranta, - ^ 

‘ vyasa \^’-adi’-prabhrtisiT loadesv atra rail syad adliastat Mk. 3. 
vnisu vrddi, ‘ jiriya inrga ’-same syat jirakrtya ra-rc ca j Mk. 4, 
desya rliuldaya ilia na va syur ‘ van§,dyartliakas ’ te 

‘ vastraprapte ’ ‘ lagliuiii ’ ca tatka Idhulih syat kavinam jj 4 jj 
The emendations in the last two lines are eonjectnral. There is nothing like 
them in Mk. As regards the word Idlmli, it will he remembered that the 
character for stha may also represent Jm. With nna, cf. the Prakrit -Sanskrit 
mind,, a dried np place, in Bhatti, xiii, 4; Sindhi riixu, a desert; and Skr., irina. 
For vastm^dpte, perhaps we may read vastraprapte, if some altogether differ- 
ent word is not intended. For laJiulih, we should probably read gdhulih, Cf. 
gahuly-ddir gdthader alpddau (so to be read), of Kramadisvara 14. 

In the words vydsa-, vyd,di- and others, the letter t is inserted after [the initial 
consonant], so that we have vrdsu, vrd,di, and so on. In words like priya- and mrga- the 
original r and r remain unchanged. The Desya words rlna- and the like are optionally 
used in the sense of 'forest’ and so on. And poets use the word Idlmli- in the sense of (?) 
‘ vastraprdpla-’ as well as in that of ‘laghu’. 

Fol. 42b. 

stokekhodasyaccabhadretrabhallaiii tcsamevamcatvadiyemadiye j 

tasminnivarthehavikehi(5)tyadyah kidrsityadikegu jj 6 jj 

Metre, Salini, - 

‘ stoke’ hkodani [? thddam], syae ca ‘bhadre’ ’tra bJiallaih 
terani merani ca ‘tvadiye’ ‘madiye/ j 

tasminn arthe \toliaram moyiaradi [va], 

/cc^ityadyalj ‘kidrsityadikesu’ jj 5 jj 

Mk. has nothing corresponding to the above. According to Bfk. iv. 64, the 
Prakrit adeia for stoham is tlidam or thdJcam (irreg.). The analogy of the Hindi 
tJiord makes me inclined to emend Tchodmh to tJiodaih, see the remarks under 
No. 7 on p. 15. For hehl, cf. Kramadisvara 9 (Lassen, p. 449). 

For stdlcam, we have Jchodadi (? thodam) ; for bJiadram we have bkallath ; for tvadlyam 
and madlyam, we have, respectively, teram or (?) tdlmram and meradi or (?) moliaram ; and 
for the feminine IcddrM, we have Jcehl. 

Fol. 42b. 

syatkidrsadyavihakehaadi sriyarasiakvapigurorllaghutvaA | 

at6striyamdahi(6)adapasandanditustriyam goladi laggu kainthe jj 6 jj 

Metre, Upajati, 

syat ‘kidrsadav’ iha keha-adi 

‘sriyam’ sid, kv§,pi guror laghutvam, | 
ato ’striyaih da, Madd pasaynam, 

dl tu strijmm, goladi laggu Jcanthe jj 6 j] 


Mk, 8. 
Mk. 5. 
Mk. 6. 
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, r, X lona v«vcl i. tometimea nlroxtoned. The syllable Ki i» acUlcd 

to n m " 1 " ifthe .nasculme Ld neuter, but] not in the fenunine. Tta Modd Jia.amani_ 

In tie feminine, it ie « that ie added, as m aoJad. Icmn haiflui 

\qnim lagna kanthe\. ^ 

The change of r to I in goladi is a Magadhism. Of- verse 1. 

Ful. 42b. . i 

sarwatradurjavaliakaminadu avastranagramyapadumbhumira 1 

»triyamstapelu(7)kpraMai4oataa^vah 

The last group of ahmras %s doubtjul* i tie me i a 
which I represent by dru is probably intended on gi. o. 

Metre, Upajati, as before, 
sarvatra dur, jar aha Iccimiryidu. 

arastraka-gramya-padani bhumna, 1 

striyam supo luk, prakrtes ca lirasvah, 

svad va na va bdladu meradii oa 11 / H 

In the second line, 'ardsp-aJea is very donbtfn], but I can suggest nothing hotter 
The emendation of the fourth line is doubtful. In the MS. it can. be read in several 
ways owing to the indefinite character of the signs here transliterated va and va. 
Althom^h the MS. appears to read balahu merahu, the metre requires that t.ho Itnn! 
vowel ^f balahu should be short, and the preceding lines of the verso seem to require 
the termination du. I have therefore conjecturally emended to bdladu meradu. 

In all three genders, the syllable may he ndded, &b in jdraha kdmintdu [jarasya 
kdmim}. Irregular and boorish words are frequently met with [so expanded]. [Witli this 
termination] in the feminine, declensional terminations are elided, and the final vowel 
of the base is shortened ; and [thus] we have optionally bdladu meradu [for bdld madiyd]. 


Mk. 


Of. Mh. 9. 


Fol. 42b. 

sarvvatrasaklukaprakrtescadirghah syadaggiaggivanadamvaiiadam | 

{Fol. 43a) karmmadikepyevasupa^havantivaibhasikahsyadataiitsamostu H 8 H 

® or sudahavanti. 

Metre, Upajati, as before. 

sarvatra sup-luk prakrtes ca dirghali, Mk. 9, 

syad aggi aggl, vanadaih vanddani, j 

karmSdike ’py eva supo haranti, 

vaibha^ikah syad ata ut sv-amos tu |1 8 I Mk. 10. 

In all three genders [in the nominative singular] , the declcnsionai termination is 
elided, and the termination of the base [optionally] lengthened. Thus, wt‘ have aggi or ftggi 
[ agnih ] ; vanadam or vanddaih. So also in the accusative and following cases they merely 
elide the deelensional terminations, hut in the nominative and accusativo singular, a-bases 
may also [after this elision,] optionally substitute the termination u [for the final vowel of 
the hase]- 

[That is to say, the nominative singular takes no termination, but may optionally 
lengthral its final vowel, after which, whether lengthened or not, the pleonastic drl 
may be added. Moreover, in the regard to a-bases, the nominative and accusative 
singular may optionally substitute u for the fins'! vow®! of the base. Iq other 
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cases, and also in the accusative singular, the declensional tei'niinatious may be 
elided, but without provision for the lengthening of the final vowel, or for the 
substitution of anything else.] 

I’ol. 43a. 

kilaoniaiiimohaikaiihaesukilantualiuga]tkanha(2)govi j 

sovodapisyaimavaoiiavotra bhavenmahavastramamasrayeua li jl 

Metre, Upajati, as before. 

Mlantu maili moJia'i Kanlia esu, 

kllantu cilingai KanJut gdrl. | 

s6r odapi syan, narao nard ’tra Mk. 12, 13. 

bhaven IMaharustra-samasraycna il 9 ii 

[As examples of the rules in the preceding verse, we have] Icilantu mam mdliai Kanha 
esu [hidan. mam mohayati Kfsna efaA] and Mlantu dlingdl Kanha gdrl \hrldanVi dlihgati 
Kvsnam gaurl}. The nominative singular may also end in d, as in iiamd [narahah}, nard 
[narali], in this particular following the rules of Maharastri. 

Fol. 43a. 

ihanatopikvacinnaoin’aySjyo vahluvana(3)ujuanukanhu ] 

sthah syat'kanorukkhasthaepuunhuhaisyajjasonaanahecavanti j| 10 [] 

Metre, Upajati, as before. 

ihanyato ’pi kvacid u prayojyo, Mk. 10. 

rdhlu hdldu judnit TcanJm | 

huh syat (?) kvacid, Tukhhaku {%)ethii, (1)2£CCtt, Mk. 11, lid. 
he syaj jaso ndalahe caranti || 10 i| Mk. 14. 

The text of the third line is very doubtful so far as regards the example. 
What I have marked with queries is conjectural. In the fourth line, I do not 
know what Sanskrit word is represented by nualahe unless, perhaps, it is ndgardh , 
with the MagadM change of r to 1. Of. verse 1. 

Here [z'.e., in this form of Ajjabhramsa] u may sometimes be employed otherwise 
[than as laid down in verse 8, according to which u is only used in the nominative 
and accusative singular as a substitute for the final vowel of a base ending in a ] . 
Thus, Rdhlu bdldu,judnu Kanhu [Radhci bald, yuvd KrsnahJ. Sometimes we have 7m 
[in this case], as in ruJcJchaJm ethu uccu [ vrJcsd ’traccali']. The termination of the nomi- 
ative plural is lie, as in ndalahe caranti [ ? ndgards caranti}. 

Fol. 43a. 

napumsake syadihajassaso(4) vimdirghaih tathavavanahamvauaim j 
vajassasSJj strivi§ayebhavanudvahuumanapaiuoeca 1| 11 [] 

Metre, Upajati, as before, 
napumsake syad iha jas-sasor id Mk. 16. 

dirgharix tatha va, vaneCim van dim, j 

va jas-sasolj strl*visaye bhaved ud, Mk. 15. 

vahmi, vmlmi, nalu, oc ca II 11 II 

Here [ in this form of Apabhram^a ] the termination of the neuter nominative and 
accusative plural is i, before which the final vowel of the base is optionally lengthened, 
so that we have vaneCim or vandith [ vandni ]. In the feminine, the termination of these 
cases is optionally u, as in vahwu [vadhvaJi, vadhuh^, mdldu [mdldh], and naiu [nadyalt, 
nadih}. And we may also haven [instead of u}. 
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Fol. 43a. 

eeastrisusyjidunaevaliu (5) epiinaniebliistfcisxipiiptinahim 
sarvvatravanabivahuhitehim liehoijasedvaxiglia'vah.etatli.a.uyabci 

Metre, Upajati, as before, 
e tas txisu syad, vanae, vaJbue, 

panalie, ; bMs-ni-supam pmiar Uiih 
sarvatra, balaht, valiuhi, iehini; 

be ho liaser dvau, gharahe, tathtinyab 




iMk. 1.7, (i)ii 

flJ-k. Is, 


II -5- i! 
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JU.^ Xl.\J VfcVOiiX, fCU./ XCIbO, .wi-r ]j .»,W jj Ati\. lO, 

In all tliroe genders, the termination of the instrumental Singular is e, as iu vttnae 
[mnena], valme [vadhva\, and pandlie Iprandlyd}. Aloroovcr, the lorminatioii of tho 
instrumental plural, the locative singular, and the locative plural is hhii [or lit\ in. all three 
genders, as in bdldhz [bdldhhih, bdldydiii, bdldsu], vahuht [mdhubhiJt, vudhvdui, vadhu.s'ti], 
tehhh [taih, tdbhik\ tasmin, tasydni tesu, tdsu]. There arc tvo terminations of the 
ablative singular, namely he and ho, as in gharahe [grhdl\ [for the torminatiuu hc\, and 
similarly [gharaho\ for the other. 

Fob 43a. 

iibhyasaljkane (6) nahaihnaiham paksematarii kiinana.sthamv.ahfihinh 
hoheuisah kauanahoyaihahamsthancakecidvanahamvahusth at i 

Metre, Upajati, as before, 
ham bum bhya.sah, hdnanalbath, natliatii, 
pakse matam, Jednanahmh^ vahuhnih 
ho he tasah, JednanaJid, nalhe 

ham hum ca kecid, vanaham, vah'uJmm 

The terminations of the ablative plural are and hum, as iji Ldnunalum \katianc- 
bhyah], nalhayh [nadlbhyah], or, on the other hand Mnanahum tmd vahithum imulhubhyah] 
are considered [correct]. The terminations of the genitive singular art' ltd and as in 
M^anahd [JednanasyaJ, naihe [nadydh]. Some authorities also give tho terminal ions ns 
ham and hum, as in vanahaik [vawasya], and vahuhuih \vadhvdh'\. 

Mk. 21 and 22, which deal with tho geixitive singular ainl plural, ai'c nussing in nil 
AISS. of that work. The termiuations ha,h and hiuh for the genitive .sin'mlar arcs 
unexpected. They are perfectly clear in the MSS. Other aulhurities givcrtlu-m to 
the genitive plural, as our author himself does in the next verse. 

Fol. 43a. 

susse (7) tatharukathaaurukathahassaidutaevasthavibhaiitohe 
amaatuhaiimuvaiiahamvahuhaih prayujyatekepyabhaevasthamsthari: 

Metre, Upajati, as before, 
su-ssau tatha, rulchhasu, ruhlcJiahassa 
id-uta e va hu, vibha.sit6 he, 
amas tu ham nu, vanaJiaw^ UahuJiath, 

PJ^ayuj.yate, ke ’py (?)apare vahuihhuth'^ ,, x-± n 

[terminations of ' the genitive singular] are sm and ssa, as in ruhkhasu 
[rrbsasya] After [nouns ending in] * or the termination is e or 
wi h Ae as an optional form. But the termination of the genitive plural is fmh as in 
va^ham irnuundykl, uahuham ^vammd,^l while certain other writers have (?) 

. continued^ 

®' ( ? )vah iilm m . 

e«a,i”,.togS“wr“' ™ Mk. „i.out th. 
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IndrasM-guha — Mr. Laidlay has identified it with the Giriyek hiil, six miles from Bi-jgir^ 
which is evidently a corruption of Gairik-giri, a large portion of the stones of 
this hill being of red {gairih) colour. It is a spur of the Bipula range. It is the most 
easterly of the range of hills in which Rlljgir was situated {JA8B., XVII, p. 500). 
The Panch&.n or Panchtoan river flows by its side, and just across the river is situated 
the ancient Buddhist village called Giriyek. It has two peaks : on the lower peak on the 
east is situated the celebrated brick-tower called Jarasindhu-ka-Baithak which was the 
Hamsa-stupa of the Buddhists. In some portions the moulding of sand and plaster in 
niches are well preserved. It is said to be the only building in India that has any pre- 
tention to be dated before Asoka’s reign (Fergusson’s Gave Temples of India, p. 33). In 
front of it there are the remains of a monastery (Sanghdrama), a dry well, two tanks and 
a garden. The western peak which is connected with the Hamsa-stupa by a pavement 
is the higher of two : to this peak the name of Giriyek properly belongs : it oontaius the 
remains of a vih§,ra. It is the “Hill of the isolated rock” of Fa Hian. It was on this hill 
that Indra brought the heavenly musician PaScha SikhS, to play on his lute before 
Buddha, and questioned the latter on forty -two points, which questions he traced with hie 
finger on the ground (Legge’s Fa Hian, p. 80). According to the Buddhist account, the 
cave was situated in the rook Vedi, at the north side of the Brahman village Ambasanda, 
on the east of Eajagriha (Spence Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism, p. 298), 

Irto — Persia, which was so-called from its colonisation by the ancient Aryans, the 
ancestors of the modern Par sis, who settled there after they left the Punjab : see Ariana 
{JASB., 1838, p. 420). 

Irana — The Runn of Cutch, the word Runn or Ban is evidently a corruption of 
Irana, which means a salt land {Amara-Tcosha) : It is the Eirinon of the Periplvs of the 
Erythraean Sm. 

Iravati — 1. The Bavi (Hydraotes of the Greeks). 2, The Bapti in Oudh {Garuda P,, 
ch. 81). Bapti is also said to be a corruption of Bevati. 

Isalia — Elesariya, in the district of ChampSiran, where Buddha in a former birth appeared 
as a Chakravartti monarch. A stupa was raised at this place to commemorate the 
gift of the Alms-bowl by Buddha to the Lichchhavis when he parted with them (Pa Hian, 
and Arch. 8. Bep., XVI, p. 16). The ruins of this stupa are known to the people by 
the name of B§,j§. Ben-k§i-deora, Biij§. Bena being one of the Chakravartti kings of 
ancient time. 

J 

Jf^hnavl — Same as Gahgfi {Harivamsa, I, ch. 27). See Jahna-3<§rama. 

Jahnu-^siama — The hermitage of Jahnu Muni is at Sultangunj (E. I. Railway) on 
the west of Bhagalpur. The temple of Gaibinatha MahS-deva, which is on the site 
of the hermitage of Jahnu Muni, is situated on a rock which comes out from 
the bed of the Ganges in front of Sultanganj. The river Ganges (Ganga) on her way 
to the ocean, was quafied down in a draught by the Muni when interrupted in his 
meditation by the rush of the water, and was let out by an incision on his thigh at the 
intercession by Bhagiratha: hence the Ganges is called jahnavi or the daughter of Jahnu 
Rishi. It is the Zanghera of Martin {Indian Empire, vol. Ill, p. 37 and Eastern India, 
vol. II, p. 37), or Jahngira which is a contraction of Jahnu-giri according to Dr. B. L. 
Mitra (JMBB,, vol. XXXIII, p, 360), and of Jahnu-griha according to General Cunningham 
{Arch. 8. Bep., vol. XV, p. 21) . The Paudas of Gaibinatha Mahadeva llive in the village of 
Jahngira which is at a short distance from the temple. The hermitage of Jahnu Muni is 
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also pomted out at Bhairavaghati below Gaiigotri in Garwal at the junction of the 
Bhagirathi and the Jahnavi, where the Ganges is said to have been quaffed by the ishi 
Himala Mountains, p. 476). For other places which are pointed out as the 
hermitage of Jahnu [see Gaiiga and my Notes on Ancient Ahga in JA8B., vol. X (1914), 
p. 340]. There was a Buddhist Monastery at Sultanganj itself which contained 
a colossal copper statue of Buddha constructed in the 5th century a.d, 

JajAhuti — Same as JejabhuktS. Its capital was Kajurftha at the time of Alboruni in 
the eleventh century (Alberuni’s India, vol. I, p. 202). 

Jaiatipura— Jajpur (see Yajhapura and YayStipura). 

JAlaMhara — Jalandhar, a town near the western bank of the Sutlej in the Punjab : same 
as Trigartta. {Hemakosha). The name is derived from its founder, the Asura JAlandhara, 
the son of the Ganges by the Ocean {Padma P., Uttara, ch, 61). It is the head-quarters 
of the district called Jalandhara Doab or JAlandharapitha lying between the Bias and 
the Sutlej. It is the Elulindrina of Ptolemy; but see Kulinda-desa. 

Jalpisa— See lapyesvara. It is situated on the west of the river Tista in the district 
of Jalpaiguri in Bengal {MUkd P., 77). The name of Jalpaiguri is evidently 
derived from this Tirtha. 


Jamadagni-Asrama — 1. Zamftnia, in the district of Ghazipur, the hermitage of Bishi 
Jamadagni. Zam&nia is a corruption of Jamadagniya. 2. Tho hermitago of the 
Kishi is also pointed out at Khaira Dih in the Ghazipur district opposite to Bhagalpur. 
3. At Mah4sthanaga(j, seven miles north of Bogra in Bengal {Kathd-sant-sdgara, II, I; 
Skanda P., Brahma Blh., ch. 5, vs. 147, 150). It is also called Parasuraraa-Asrama. 
Jambudvipa ^India. The ancient name of India as known to the Chinese was Shin-tup 
or Sindhu (Legge s Pa Hian, p. 26). See Sindha and BMratavarsha. 

Jambukcsvara. ^Tiruvanaikaval between Trichinopoly and Sriraiigana (Bovi P, ch. 102) * 
see Sriraiigam. *’ * ' ' 


Jambumarga-Kalinjar (Prof. H. Wilson’s Vishnu P., Bk. II. ch. XIII note). But this 
idenbfication does not appear to be correct (see Mbh. Vana, chs. 87 and 89). The Aani 
P. (ch. 109) places Jambumarga between Pusbkara and Mount Abu, and menfeiLs 

““ “Lef :rr r nr 

Af . .hL f I . , ^ ^ is eight miles from Kursali 

TT- j j. T at a place called Ba^nass : it is coMicirw^ri Ktr 
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Japyesvara — Japyesvara o£ thelAnga P. (Pt. I, oh. 43), and JApyesvara of the Siva P., 
(Pt- IV, ch. 47) are the JalpiSa (q. v.) of the Kdlikd P., (ch. 77). Nandi, the principal 
attendant of Siva, performed asceticism at this place. In the KaliTcdP. (ch. 77), it has 
been placed to the north-west of K&marupa in Assam with the five rivers called Paneha- 
nada (q. v.) in the Lihga P. (Pt. I, ch. 43). But the Kumia P. (Uttara, ch. 42) 
places it near the Ocean (sftgara). See, however, Shad&ranya and Nandigiri, The Vardha 
P., ch. 214 appears to place Japyesvara near Sleshmataka or Gokarna, 

Jasnaul — ^Bara-Banki in Oudh. Jas, a Baja of the Bhar tribe is said to have founded it 
in the tenth century (Piihrer’s MAI.). 

Jat& parvata — ^The Jataphatha mountain in DandakAraiiya, in which the GodS,var! has 
its source. See Godavari {Devi P., ch. 43). 

Jatodbhava — ^The river Jatoda, a tributary of the Brahmaputra, which flows through the 
district of Jalpaiguri and Kuch Bihar {Kdlikd P., ch. 77). 

Jaugacla — The fort of Jaugada, eighteen miles to the north-west of Ganjam, contains an 
edict of Asoka inscribed upon a rock ( Arch. S. Pep., vol. XIII; Corpus Inscriptionum 
Indicarum, vol. I). The rock which bears the edict of Asoka (dating about 250 b.c.), is 
four miles to the west of Purushottapur in the district of Ganjam, Madras Presidency, 
on the north bank of the Eishikulyft {Ind. Ant., I, 219). 

J&vaii-pura — Jabbalpur (Bhagavanlal Indraji’ s PorZ?/ History of Oujardt, p. 203; Prahandha- 
chintdmani, Tawney’s Trans., p. 161). 

Jayanti — ^l. Jyntia in Assam {Tantrachudamani). 2. Same as Baijayanti {JBA8., 1911, 
p. 810). See Banavasi. 

Je]abhukti — ^The ancient name of Bundelkhand, the kingdom of the Chandratreyas or the 
Chandels. Its capitals were Mahoba and Kharjuraha {Ep. Ind., vol. I, p.218). KAliSjara 
was the capital of the Chandels after it had been conquered by Yasovarman. The name 
was corrupted into Jajfthuti (Alberuni’s India, vol. I, p. 202) and Jajhoti (Cunningham’s 
Anc-Geo., p. 481). 

Jetavana-vihS-ra — Joginibhariya mound, one mile to the south of Sr&vasti. Buddha 
resided and preached here for some time. The Vihara was erected in a garden by 
Sudatta, a rich merchant of Sravasti, who for his charity was called Anathapindika: 
he gave it to Buddha and his disciples for their residence. It was a favourite 
residence of Buddha {Chullavagga, Pt. VI, chs. 4 and 9). The garden formerly belonged 
to Jeta, son of king Prasenajit, who sold it to Anftthapindika for gold, vnamrans 
sufficient to cover the whole area (amounting to 18 Kotis of masurans). It contained 
two temples called Gandhakuti and Kosamba-kuti and a sacred mango-tree planted 
by Ananda at the request of Buddha (Cunningham’s Stupa of Bhirahut, p. 86), 
See srfl-vasti. 

Jetattara — ^NAgari, 11 miles north of Ohitore. It was the capital of Sivi or Mewar {JdtaJcas, 
vi, 246; Arch. 8- Bep., vi, 196). Jetuttara is evidently the Jattaraur of Alberuni, the 
capital of Mewar (Alberuni’s India, I, p. 202). See Sivi. 

JhArakhanda — Chota or Chutia Nagpur; Kokra of the Muhammadan historians. Madhu 
Sing, BAjA of Chutia Nagpur, was conquered, and the country was annexed to the Mughal 
dominion by Akbar in a.d. 1686. According to Dr. Buchanan, all the hilly region 
between Birbhum (anciently called Vira-de§a, the capital of which was Nagara) and 
Benares was called Jhfirakhauda (Martin’s Eastern Induf^ I, p, 32), It also included the 
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S,nt.lV.Tgm^'(Maha-Lim^ara Tantm). Chutia, now an insignifioant vijl-ge two znilna 

to theaaat ofEanohi, wa., according to tradition, the eaxhest capital of the 

Bajas of Chota Nagpiir, the descendants of the Naga (snake) Pundarika (Bradley-Birt s 

Ghota Nagpur, chs.l, 111)- . 

Jfmanagara— Juner in the district of Poona. According to Dr. Bhandarkar {Hist, 
of the DeMa»,sec. viii), itwas the capital of the Kshatrapa king Nahapana whose 
dynasty was subverted by Pulamayi, king of Paithftn. 

Jushkapura — ^Zukur in Ka^unra. 

Jvalamukhi-A celebrated place of pilgrimage {Devi-Bkdgavata, vii, 38), 22 miles south 
of Kangra and 10 miles north-west of Nadaun in the Kohistan of the Jalandhara Doab 

in the Dehra sub-division of the Kangra district, being one of the Pithas whore Satl’s 

tongue is said to have fallen Tantra-chuddmani. The town is thus described by W. H, 
Parish in JASB., vol. XVIII : “ The town of Tvaiimukhi is large and straggling, and « 
, .T . 1 r J.-L of fliA .Tvfl.ia,rmikM or Chunear-ki-dhar. Tho to's 


IS 


with the wooded slopes of Chungar forming the background, and the valley spread out 
before it, has a very picturesque appearance from a distance.’* The celebrated temple 
has been cut out of the volcanic rock. It possesses no architectural beauty, nor any- 
thing worthy of notice except natural Jets of gas which are ten in number, hvo being 
within the temple and five on its walls. The temple contains the image of Ambika or 
Matesvar!, but General Cunningham says that there is no idol of any kind, tho flaming 
fissure being considered as the fiery mouth of the goddess whoso headless body is in the 
temple of Bhawan (Arch. 8. Hep., vol. V, p. 171). According to an ancient tradition, tli© 
flame issued from the mouth of the Daitya jalandhara. It is evidently the Batlava of 
the Mahdbhdrata (Vana, oh. 82). The Jvaiamukhi mountain is 3,284 foot high, tho temple 


being at a height of 1,882 feet. 

Jyotiratha — A tributary of the river Sona {Mbh., Vana P., ch. 85). It has been identified with 
the Johila, the southern of the two sources of the Sona (Pargiter’s Markandeija P,, p. 296), 
Jyoflrlingas — For the twelve Jyotir-lingas of Mahftdeva, see Amare&vara. 

Jyoflrmatha— -One of the four Maihas established by Saiikaracharyya, at Badxin&th 
{see Sringagiri). It is now called Joshimath on the Alak§,nanda in Kumaun. 

Jyofishd. — Same as Jyotlrathft {Vishryu 8arnhitd, oh. 86). 

K 


Kabandha-— The territory of Sarik-kul and its capital Tashkurghan in the Tagdumbash 
Pamirr It is the Kie-pan-to of Hiuen Tsiang (Sir Henry Yule’s Marco Polo, vol. I, pp. 
164, 163, 166 ; Dr. Stein’s Band-buried Buins of Khotan, p. 72). See Kupatha. 

Kaehehha. — 1. Cutch ; it was called Marukachchha {Brihat-samhitd, ch. XIV) in contra- 
distinction to Kauaiki-Kachchha. 2. Kaira (Kheda) in Gujarat, a large town between 
Ahmadabad and Cambay (Kambay), on the river Betravati (present Bfltrak). 3. Perhaps 
Uch {see Sfldraka). 4. Kachar in Assam. 

Ksdltea.— The Kailasa mountain ; it is the Kangrinpoche of the Tibetans, situated about 
25 miles to the north of Manas-sarovaxa beyond Gangri which is also called Darchin, 
and to the east of the Niti Pass. (Batten’s Ntii Pass in JASB., 1838, p. 314.) It is a spur 
of the Gangri range, and is said to be the abode of Mah&deva and PSivati. “ In pic- 
turesque beauty ” says H. Stracheyin JA8B., 1848, p. 158, “ Kaildisafar surpasses the big 
Gurla or any other of the Indian Himalaya that I have ever seen : it is full of majesty— a 
king of moontadns.” Through the ravines on either side of the mountain is the paesa^ 
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by whicb the pilgrims perform their perambulation in two days. The identification 
of the Kiunlun range with Kailasais a mistake (see Map of Tibet in Dr. Waddell’s Lhasa 
and its Mysteries, p. 40). The Mahdbhdrata, Vana (chs. 144, 156) and the Brahmdnda P.» 
(oh. 51) include the mountains of the Kumaun and Garwalin the Kail§,sa range (see Vihru' 
morvasi. Act IV ; Fraser’s Himala Mountains, p. 470). BadrikA-asrama is said to be 
situated on the Kailisa mountain {Mbh., Vana P., eh. 157). The Kailasa mountain is 
also called Hemakuta {Mbh., Bhishma P., ch. 6). Pour rivers are said to rise from Gangri, 
from the mountain or the lakes ; the Indus on the north is fabled to spring from the mouth 
of the Lion, the Satadm on the west from the Ox, the Karnali on the south from the Pea- 
cock, and the Brahmaputra on the east from the Horse \JA8B. (1848), p. 329]. Sven 
Hedin says, “ The spring at Dolchu is called Langchenkabat, or the mouth out of which 
the Elephant river (i.e., the river Sutlej as called by the Tibetans) comes, just as Brahma- 
putra’s source is the Singi-kabab, or the mouth from which the Lion river issues. The 
fourth in the series is the Mapcha-Kamba, the Peacock river or Karnali (Sven Hedin’s 
Trans- Himalaya, vol. II, p. 103). For the description of the Kailasa mountain [see 
Sven Hedin’s Trans-Himalaya, vol. II, ch. 51, and H. Strachey’s Narrative of a Journey 
to Gho Lagan (Rakhas TM)in 1848, pp. 157, 158] . KailS^sa mountain is the AshtS^- 

pada mountain of the Jainas. According to Mr. Sherring, the actual circuit round the 
holy mountain occupies, on an average, three days, the distance being about 25 miles. 
The water of the Gauri-kunda, which is a sacred lake that remains frozen all the year round, 
has to be touched during the circuit. Darchan is the spot where the circuit usually 
begins and ends (Sherring’s Western Tibet, p. 279). But it is strange that none of the 
travellers mention anything about the temple of Hara and PArvati who are said to 
reside in the mountain. 

Kaira Mali — ^The Kaimur range, which is situated in the ancient Kaira-desa, mdli being 
the name of a mountain [JA5B., (1877), p. 16]. Same as Kimmritya. Kaimur is 
evidently a corruption of KairamMi. 

Eajinghara — Same as Kajnghira. 

Eajughira — ^Kajeri, ninety- two miles from ChampA (Beal’s R.W.C., Vol. II, p. 193n.). 
Curmingham identifies it with Kankjol, sixty -seven miles to the east of Champa or 
Bhagalpur. Kajughira is a contraction of Kubj agriha. It may be identified with Kajra, 
one of the stations of E.I. Railway in the district of Monghyr. Three miles to the south 
are many remains of the Buddhist period, and many hot springs. 

Kd.kand.da — Safichi in the Bhopal territory, celebrated for its Buddhist topes. Bhagavanlal 
Indraji first pointed out that the ancient name of SAnchi was KAkanada {Gorjy. Ins. Ind., 
vol. HI, p. 31). 

KakautM — ^The small stream Barhi which falls into the Chhota Gandak, eight miles below 
(Cunningham’s Awe. Geo., p. 435). CarUeyle has identified it with the river GhAgi, 
nupi and ba.1f miles to the west of Chitiyaon in the Gorakhpur district. See Kakushta 
{Mahdparinibbdrui SuUa, ch. IV and Arch. 8. Bep., vol. XXII.) Lassen identifies Kakauthis 
of Arrian with the BAgmati of Nepal (McCrindle’s Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 189 n.). 

K^lachampA — Same as Champ Apnri {Mahd-Janaka Jdtaka in the Jdtakas, vi, 20, 28, 127). 

Kaladi— Kaladi or Kalati in Kerala, where, according to the Sahharavijaya, SankarAchAryya 
was born in the seventh century of the Christian era. See Eeiala. His father’s name was 
Sivaguru. Guru Govinda Ganda PadyAchAryaVedantist initiated him into SaunyAsihood 
on the banks of the Nerbada. GovindaiJ^tha was himself the disciple of GoudapAda {Ibid., 
ch. V, V. 105), 
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KaMagrama—Kalialgaon or Colgong in the district of Bhagalpur in Bengal. The 
name is said to be derived from the pugnacious character of Eishi Durvasa, who lived in 
the neighbouring hill called the Khalli-p^h4d. 

Kalahasti. — In the Forth Arcot district {Ep. Ind., voL I, p. 368 ; vol. Ill, pp. 116, 240), 
one mile from the Renugunta railway station. It was a celebrated place of pilgrimage 
{Sanhiravijaya, ch. 14) on the river Suvarpamukhari. The great temple contains the 
Vdyu (Wind) image of Mahadeva, which is one of the Bhantika or elementary images* 
The lamp over the head of this phallic image which is called Urnanabha Mahadeva is conth 
nually oscillating on account of the wind blowing from below, while the lamps in other 
parts of the temple do not oscillate at all. See Chidambaram. 

K&lakavana. — ^The Raimahal hills in the Province of Bihar (Patafijali’s MaMbJidshya, II, 4, 
10 ; BavdMyam, 1, 1, 2 ; Kunte’s Vicisdt'udea of Aryan Civilization, p. 380). 8ee Ary^vartta 

Kala-Kunda* — Golkanda in the Mzam’s territory, formerly celebrated for its diamond 
mines. GowM-kunda is a corruption of Kalakunda, It was the birthplace of Madhava- 
charya, the author of the Sarvadarsamsdra-samgraJia and other works. 

Kaianjara.—Kalinjar, in the Badausa sub-division of the Banda district in Bundtikhand 
{PadmaP . Svarga,ch. 19,v. 130andEiuaP.,IV, ch. 16). It was the capital of Jcjabhfikti 
(Bundelkhand) at the time of the Chandelas after it was conquered by Yajiovarman 
{Ep. Ind., vol. I, p. 218). It contains the temple of Filakantha Mahadeva ( Vdmana P. 
ch. 84) and Iso that celebrated place of pilgrimage called Kota-tirtha within tluj fort* 
the eroctio of which is attributed to Chandra Barmma, the traditional founder of the 
Chandel fa.aily, though the inscriptions mention Nannuka as the founder of the dynasty ; 
see, however, Mahotsavanagara. There is also a colossal figure of Kala Bhairava with 
eighteen arms and garlands of skull and snake armlets within the fort {Arch. 8. Rep. 
vol. XXI). The iirtha called Hiranya-Vindu is also situated at this plact! {Mhh., Vana* 
ch. 87). The hill of KaHnjar is also called Rabichitra [JASB., XVII, (1848), p. 171]. Por 
the inscriptions of Kalinjar, see p. 313 of the Journal. 


Kaiapa-grama.— A village where Maru and Devapi, the last kings of the Solar and Lunar 
races respectively, performed asceticism to re-appear again as kings of Ayodhya and 
Hastinapura after the subversions of the Mlechchha kingdoms by Kalki, the tenth incar- 

MaMhUrala, Maushala, 

(ch. 7) . Eh^amb F., {X. ch, 87. v. 7), and the BrOmt-NdradSya P., (Utten. ch. 08), Knlapa- 
appeals to have been situated on the HimUaya neai BadariMsrama. In the 
Vdyu P.. oh. 91 Kalapa is placed among the Himalayan countries where Hrvasi p Jed 
^etime with Pnrtlr»T4. Acceding to Capt. Eaper. Kal&pa-grSma is near the source 
rf the fe«vati. a tnbutary ol the AlakSnandS, in BadriiAth in GarwaJ (Asia. Bes., vol. 

-A.1, p* oJ4}, 


Nadi (west), a tribntary of the Hindan : it flows through the Saharanpur 
and Muzaffarnagar districts. United Provinces {Matsya P., ch. 22). ^ 

Kiligliata.-Fear CMcutta. It is one of the Rthas where the four toes of Sati’s right foot 

^ sard to have f^en. The name of Calcutta is derived from Kalighat. Golam Husain 
^ m dedved from 

before worshipping the goddL if ’ , ^ lathed in the Ghat 

ra+t ^ the placo became celebrated by the name of KAIisrhAt 

Some denvn the nnme of Cninnttn from KiMa of the Pnrapen. See ^ 
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KftUka-Saagama — The confluence of the Kausiki and the Aruna {Padma P., Svarga^ 
ch. 19). 

KaK-Nadi (East) — A river which rising in Kumaun joins the Ganges {Vdrmna P., ch. 13). 
The town of SankS-sya stood on the east hank of this river. It is also called Kalini or 
Kalindi. Kanauj stands on the western hank of the eastern Kali-Nadi, 3 or 4 miles from 
its junction with the Ganges. From its source to its junction with the DhavalS^-ganga, 
Gouri and Chandrahhaga, it is called Kali-ganga, and after its junction, it is known hy the 
name of Kali-nadS. 

Kalinda-Desa — A mountainous country situated in the Bandarapuchchha range of the 
HimMaya, where the JamunS, has got its source ; hence the river is called Kalindi. Same 
as Kulinda-desa. The Kalinda-giri is also called Yamuna Parvata {Mdmdyana, Kishkindha 
K., ch. 40). 

Kalindi — ^The river Jamun§,. See Kalinda-desa. 

Kaliiiga — The Northern Circars : a country lying on the south of Orissa and north of Bravida 
on the border of the sea. According to General Cunningham, it was hetw’een the Godavari 
river on the south-west and the Gaolya branch of the Indravati river on the north-west 
(Cunningham’s Anc, Geo., p. 515). It was between the Mahanadl and the Godeivari 
(according to Rapson’s Ancient India, p. 164), Its chief towns were Manipura, RS-japura 
or Rajamahendri {Mbh., Adi, ch. 215 ; Santi, ch. 4). At the time of the Mahahhdraia, 
a large portion of Orissa was included in Kalinga, its northern boundary being the river 
Baitarani (Vana, ch. 113). At the time of K&lidasa, however, Utkala (Orissa) and Kalitga 
were separate kingdoms {Raghuvama, IV). It became independent of Magadha shortly 
after the death of Asoka in the third century B.c., and retained its independence at least 
up to the time of Kanishka. 

Kaliiiga-Nagara — ^The ancient name of BhuvaneSvara in Orissa, The name was changed 
into BhuvaneSvara at the time of Lalatendu Ke§ari in the seventh century a. c. It was 
the capital of Orissa from the sixth century B.c. to the middle of the fifth century A.c. 
(Dr. R. L. Mitra’s Antiquities of Orissa, vol. II, p. 62 and Dasahumdracliarita, ch. 7.) 
But it has now been identified with Mukhaliugam, a place of pilgrimage 20 miles from 
Parlakimedi in the Ganjam district (Pp. Ind., vol. Ill, p. 220). It contains many Bud- 
dhist and Hindu remains. The temple of Madhukesvara Mah§.deva is the oldest, and that 
of SomeSvara Mahadeva the prettiest. These old temples stiU bear numerous inscriptions 
and excellent sculptures. The adjoining Nagarakatakam also contains some interesting 
remains and a statue of Buddha. But according to the Parlakimedi inscriptions of Indra- 
varman, king of Kaliiiga, Kalinga-nagara is Kaliugapatam at the mouth of the Bam- 
4adh§-ra river in the Ganjam district {Ind. Ant., XVI, 1887, p. 132). The K.Ch. (composed 
in 1577 A.D.), places it on the river Kainsa which is different from the Kasai. Kaliiiga- 
nagara, however, appears to have been the general name of the capitals of Kaliiiga which 
were different at different periods, as Manipura, Rijapura, Bhuvanesvara, Pishtapura, 
Jayantapura, Simhapura, Mukhaliiiga, etc. 

KMinjara — Kalinjar in Bundelkhand. The fort was built by the Chandel king Kirat 
Brahma : it contains the shrine of MahS-deva Nllakaptha and the Tirtha called Kota- 
tirtha {Matsya P., ch. 180 ; Lieut. Maisey’s Description of the Antiquities of Kalinjar 
in JA8B., XVII, p. 171). See Kaianjara. 

KaE-FithA — Same as Kdlighdta {Tantrachuddmani). 
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IRTallf} ^Tutikorin at the mouth of the river Tamraparr^ in Tinnevelly : it is the Sosikourai 

of Ptolemy (MoCrindle’s Ptolemy, p. 57). It was formerly the capital of Paijdya 


{see Koikai). 

Kaly^napura— Kaliani or Kalyana, thirty six miles west of Bidar in the Nizam’s territory. 
It was the capital of Kuntala-desa {see Kuntala-desa). In the beginning of the 
seventh century a.d., the Chalukyas were divided into two main branches, — ^the Western 
Chalukyas in the Western Deccan and the Eastern Chalukyas in that part of the Pallava 
country which lies between the Krishna and the Godavari (Rapson’s Indian Coins, p. 37). 
Ahavamalla or SomeSvara, one of the latter Chalukya kings of the Deccan, founded this 
city in the eleventh century and removed his seat of government from Manyakhcta (Mal- 
khet) to this place (Dr. Bhandarfcar’s History of the DekJean, see. xii ; but sec Indian 
Antiquary, vol. I, p. 209). VijSlineSvara, the author of the Mitdkshxrd, flourishod in the 
court of TribhuvanamaUa Vikramaditya II, the second son of SomeSvara I, who reigned 
from 1076 to 1126 a.d., and who was the most powerful monarch of the Chalukya dynasty 
(Dr. Burnell’s South Indian Palcsography, p. 56). Bilhana also flourished in the court 
of this king in the eleventh century. He was the author of the ViJcrarndhhxdeva-chariia 
which was written about 1085 a.d. (Dr. Buhler’s Introduction to the work, p. 23). The 
kings of Kaly^pa were also called kiixgs of Karnata. According to the Vdsava Purdna, 
Bijala Raya, the last king of Kalyana, was a Jaina. He persecuted the followers of 
Vdsava, who was his minister, and was the founder of the Lingait or Jaugama sect of 
Saivas. Bijala was assassinated in his own palace by Jagaddeva, a Lingait, at the insti- 
gation of V&sava. After the death of the king, KalyS-na was destroyed by internal dis- 
sension (see Garrett’s Classical Dictionary of India, s. v. Fdsam Purdf^a ; Wilson’s Mac- 
kenzie Collection, pp. 311-320). But it appears that Kalylina ceased to be the capital on 
the fall of the Kalachuris. 


Kama-Asrama— Karon, eight miles to the north of Koraptedi in the district of Balia 
Mah4deva is said to have destroyed Madana, the god of love, at this place with the fire 
of his third eye in the forehead {Rdmdyana, BS.la, ch. 23). It was situated at th(j con- 
fluence of the Sara 3 nxandthe Ganges, but the Sarayu has now receded far to the cast of this 
place, and joins the Ganges near Sihghi, eight miles to the east of Chapra in Saran. Tho 
place contains a temple of K^mesvaranatha or Kaulesvaranatha Mahadeva. It is the 
same as Madana-tapovana of the Raghuvama (ch. II, v. 13). But according to tho Skanda 

P, (Avanti Kh., Avanti-kshetramaha^tmya, ch. 34), the incident took place at Dova- 
daruvana in the HimMaya. 


Kama-Giii — See K§-makhya {DeiA-Bhdgavata, viii, 11). 

InAs8am(B,«<a-i)iomaP..I, 14): soe Ktoatapa. 2. In tho Punjab : 
T ™ 3- Same aa 

Mdydpun {Bphat-Stva P., I, ch. 16). 

KumbhaoonuM in the province of Madroe. It was tho 
^ent capital of Chola (BMgiimla, Bk. X. ch. 79 ; aMibfn^^hzritcimriki, Madhya, ch. 0 ■ 

is doubtful. 2. Same as Kdmdkhyd {Brihad-Dharmma P., Pfirva ch 14) 

4i^ KomaJa of the Fdjra P., (H. ch. 37. v. 369) and Kiamlngkia of Hiaon 
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THE APABHRAM^A STABAKAS OF RaMA-^ARMAN (TARKAVAGTSA). 

By SIR GEORGE A. GRIERSON, K.C.I.B. 

(Continued from p. 20.) 

Fol. 43b. 

(l)rupam mabavastrikayOhanlya mamlhauanhau raainadantakauam | 
easyatabhistaTOSinasiiiabkih syat sarvvatrarupam puriaeva(2)dai\ti [| 15 j| 

Metre, Upajati, as before, 
rupaih Maharastrikaydhaniyam 

amiha na-nhau (?) id-ud-antakanam ; j 

easya ta-bbir-iiasi-iias-iiibhih syat, Cf. Mk. 29 (ona. /?as). 

sarvatra rupaih purise vadanti |1 15 |i 

In this dialect, the Maharasfri terminations of the genitive plural, na and nha, are to 
be mentioned as used with nouns whose bases end in a or m ; and the letter e may be 
substituted for the final vowel of an ct-base in the instrumental singular, instrumental 
plural, ablative singular, genitive singular, and locative singular in all genders, so that for 
all these we have such a form as purise [purmena, pumsaih, purusdt, purusasya, orpuruse\, 
Fol. 43b. 

tainastviduttyaih asumitrananvasmavakithaorukakhupavasuena 1 

ehibhisah syadasiehiujenna vinnanna saccaisue(3)hitrasu 1| 16 1| 

Metre, Upajati, as before. 

tainastv id-udbhyam, (?)asiena, {?)yad*va Mk. 24. 

aaihrahhhio saihhappio\rukTchu parasvena', 1 

ehim bhisalj syad, asiehi jenci Mk. 26. 

mviinna macca isuehi mtasu || 16 i| 

As regards the emendment to as^iia, attention may be called to Ko. 4 on p. 
14 above. 

In regard to bases in i and u, the suffix of the instrumental singular is ena, as in 
asiena [asind}, or as in samJcappio ruhJchu pardsuena [saniddrito vihsah parasuna]. [With 
these nouns], the termination of the instrumental plural is ehim, as in asiehiui jena viinna, 
macca isiicMih tdsu [asibhir yena vidtrnah, mrtyur imbhis tasyd], 

Fol. 43b. 

eccastriyamtaunaievahutr sambodhane hevanahevahutra | 

supihahrasvopi niruktaidut purvattathodahrtameva(4)sarvvam 11 17 11 

Metre, Upajati, as before. 

ec ca striyam uau, na'ie, vahue, Mk. 26. 

sambodhane he, vandhe, mhuhe j Mk. 27. 
supiha hrasvo ’pi nirukta id-ut, Not in Mk, 

purvam tathddahrtam eva sarvam i 17 I1 
The syllable e is also used in the feminine as the termination of the locative singular 
as in nate Inadydih], vahue {vadhvdml. In the vocative, the termination is M, as in vandhS 
\vana\, vahuhe \vadhv^. In this dialect it is explained that the final vowel of bases in % 
andii is also shortened in the locative plural. In other respects these nouns are declined 
as explained above. 

As we are at present dealing with nouns in i and u, the insertion of vanahl in 
this verse seems out of place. - 

Fol. 43b. 

lingatrayepijasihovanahonaihogandhawaliokvacidihapidapirukakhaadika j 

kimyadastu bhavatipra thamadvi(5)ti3''asaptamyapihasavaha{tasamapray6g0 \\ 18 [j 
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Metre, Vasantatilaka, ^ 

H.-io-'i-trnvP ’ni lasi h.o, vanaho, nalho • 

°\jmdliawalio, kvacid ihapi ca ruTchha adi 1 Not Ux Mk. (if. Tfc. iv, 344. 
‘kim’-'yat’-‘tadam’ tu bhavati pratliama-dvitlya- ^ Mk. 30. 

.saptamy aplha marahat^-sama prayoge 

Ta all three geixlers the syllable Jio may be added in the iioiii.in.ativ'o plural [instead 
of the he, U and w prescribed in verses 10 and 11], as in vanaho [vuwmi}, nallid [nad^hl 
and gandhavvaho {gandharvdhi. In this dialect vre also have forms such as rukkha and 
theUke. The pronouns and tad form their nominative, aocusivtive, and locative 


as in Maharastri. 

It will be observed that, apparently for the sake of in<‘t.ro, our author 
uses the Prakrit form marahatta for maMmstm. Similarly, in ver.so 10 of the 
Vraeada chapter, he uses soratta for saurdstra, but without the .same oxouHO. 


Pol. 43b. 

kokekamkekaxmkesvapibhavatipadam yattadohkrlIvanaryyoV''apyevaiiirri((3)pam Tihurj asa - 
ihakathitahsu prakrtyascadirghah j 

tadrupamkasukasvapyadavamapimatariikassaRandestriyainapyCvaih Hyudy'attad[osca{7) 

pyabhidadhati tathavamijabhrumtadruihit |] 19 || 

Metre, Sragdhara, ^ ^ ^ 

ho, he, hayli, he, ha'iih, hesv api bhavati padaih yat-tadul.i kllva-nurydr Mk. 30. 

apy evam rupam ahur, hasa iha kathitah su, prakrtyas ca dTrghal.i | Mk. 31. 
tad-rhpam hdsu, hasv apy, aparam api mataih hasm, nando striyiinxapy 

evam syad yat-tado4 cS.py abhidadhati tathacaini[vu]j/adrn tadru jj 19 j] 

The readings ^'adrtZ and todrS are justified by tho first lino of tho next verso, in 
which tadru is quite clear. The corresponding rule is missing in all MSS. of Mk, 
Kramadisvara, 47, gives, according to Lassen’s reading, jrunt, iruni fur tho aco, 
sg., and jatru, tairu for the loo. sg. Mitra’s text gives jrum dr<f[»«]; yadru, 
tadru. He. iv, 360, gives dhriim, traih for the nom. and atsc. sg, (If, Pischol, §§ 
268,427. All my MSS. of Mk. 33 apparently give jaha ta/ia, but arc difficult to 
read. This, in the printed edition, is emended to jattim taitiiii. 

The following [masculine] forms are accordingly used [for fctjftJ, Nom. sg.ifco, nom. 

pi. he, acc. sg. hanx, aco. pi. he, loc. sg. hdim, loc. pi, kesu. Similarly for ijad and tad, 
They teach that the same forms are employed for tho fenunino and tho neuter. In this 
dialect [the termination of] the genitive singular is m, with tho vowel of the base 
lengthened. Its form is therefore hdsu. Another form is hasu, and another opinion 
gives hissu. So also the feminine and neuter. Similar aro tho forms of yad and tad, 
furthermore they explain jadruih and tadruih as optional fornas of the accusative singular. 
Fol. 43b. 


ihajasrutadruiiasostayorbhavedidamah suvovimuvayantunastriyaih | 

adasa(f oZ. 44<i)ptay6h supinirddisantyamumatammetadastrifucaehadhTmatam }( 20 j| 

Metre, MaSjubhasini, 


iha jairu tadru [ui-]uas6s tayor bhaved 

idamah sv-am5r imur, ayaih tu na striyam | 
adasas tayoh supi [ca] nirdisanty amu 

matam etadas tri§u ca eJia dhimatam |j 20 
lu this dialect jadru and tadru may respectively be 
angular and genitive singular of these two words. The 


Mk. M (JaliM, iaUJia). 
Mk. 30. 

Mk. 37. 

[1 Mk. 38. 

the corresponding locative 
nominative and accusative 


this is not used in the feminine. The same two cases of 


U drum may also be read hram, see No, 13 on p. 16 atom 
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ados are amu, and they teach that the same word is used as the declensional base, to 
which the case terminations are added. It is the opinion of the learned that the 
declensional base of etad, in all three genders, is eha — • 

According to the corresponding passage in Mk. 37, the word mp, in the third 
line, does not mean the suffix of the locative plural, but has its other meaning of 
case-suffixes generally. 

Fol. 44a. 

ehosumobhavati ettucahasyaghotaehecau^®cesakakhamanti(2)rupam i 

sauyattadoij padamanukramatoejc(1)t6'Seettadobhabhavali purvvamadiharupaih j]21 [| 

12 In the above, the akmra u is imperfect in the M8., but, as it is, can only be read u. 

1® The ahsara te marhed with a query is very doubtful. What is wanted is se, bvi it 
cannot he so read, whaJtever else it rnay be. 

Metre, Vasantatilaka, — 

eho sv-amor bhavati, ehu ca, {t)eha coktam !Mk 39, eho, eku. 

ehe ca nau ca, saka[lam ka]thayanti rupam ] 
sau yat-tadoh padam anukramato ’tra^'e, (?)se Mk. 40. 

e etado bhavati piirvam apiha rupam |i 21 [] Mk. 40. esa. 

The last two words of the first line are a conjectural emendation. 

For the nominative and accusative singular [of etadi\, they describe the entire set of 
forms as e^o, ehu, eha, and ehe-, and ehb is also used in the locative singular. The 
nominatives singular of yad and tad are respectively fe and ie [% se]. In addition to 
the set of forms given above, [the nominative singular] of etad is also e. 

Fol. 44a. 

yu§madahsautuhamtumbhahaja (Sjpsasolj syatpaimt amiu6( ? )mha i ^hi msy adbhimi ] 
japsasorupae ayammenivetumhatunfiietuhasyatta catumbhaskacita |j 22 |I 

11 The mha marhed with a query is not clear in the M8‘ It may he stha (or hu). 

Metre, Sragvini, - - ^ 

yusmadah sau tuham, tumbliahh jas-sasoh Mk. 41, 42. 

syat pcChh t§,mi iau, \tu\mhahim syad bhisi | Mk. 44 ( tat ), 45 {tumbhdMm). 
iias-nasav [atra] rupa-trayam merdre 

tumha, tumhe, tuha, syac ca tumbha [1 tujjha] kvejcit || 22 11 Mk. 46. 

As regards the emendation ot tumbhaha to tumbka'im, see No. 2 on p. 14. The 
emendation of the corrupt japioso to no^-nasdu is, I think certain. Mk. gives for 
the abl. and gen. sg. tuha, tujjha, tumbha, tubbha. 

The nominative singular of yufmad- is tuham, and the nominative and accusative 
plural is tumbhahn. The instrumental and accusative and locative singular all take 
the form paiih. The instrumental plural is tumhahim. There are considered to be three 
forms of the ablative and genitive singular, viz5., tumha, tumhe, tuha, and in addition to 
these we sometimes find tumbha [? tujjha]. 

All my MSS. of Mk. in the above forms substitute mbh for mh throughout, which 
the printed edition corrects regularly to mh. It may be noted that Mk. was an inhabi- 
tant of Orissa, and that in that country, at the present day, is regularly pronounced 
as mbh. What is written is always mh, even when mbh is etymologically required. 
In the MSS. of his grammar, the reverse is the case, and what is written is mbh. 

Fol. 44a. 

(4)savaktamhapu asmadojasisasisyadasmaimJamiii6tasyasyanmahaiha(?)mhahibhisimataih 
amhehiamheeaam | 

nirddi(5) s tam sahuma ja jhas aj a jhu jasiiiasyapyanxha iia sy amicasy ad v anobhyasiamha vasipn 

matam amhasuvaamhasu |1 23 Ij 
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Metre, SSrduIavikridita, ^ .q Aa 

sav uktarii hamtt asraado, jasi ^asi syat cmMhii, tami nau Mk. 49. 

tasya syan mat, amhaMm bhisi matam, amUhi, amM, trayam 1 Mk. 51, 62. 

uirdistam 'majia, majjha, majjim, nasi-uasy, apy amJia fiasy, ami ca Mk. 53. 

syacl vS no, bhyasi amha va [1 amhahaml supi mataifa amUsuva, amMsu H 23 H 
* r IVTlr. K4. KK 


The aominatire singular of asmad- is said to be hamu, and the nominative and 
acousative plural is amhmh. Its instrumental, accusative, and locative sin^ar is m£im. 
Three forms are recorded for the instrumental plural, viz., anihahini^ amhelii [1 avnh.eht] 
and amhe. The ablative and genitive singular are described as maha, majjha, or majjhu, 
in the genitive singular [in addition to these three] we also have amha. In the genitive 
plural we optionally have «o. In the ablative plural we optionally have amTui {% amkdham], 
and in the locative plural we have awMsu or amlmm. 

As explained above, Mk. substitutes mhli for mJi throughout. Mk. 52 gives 
ambhaim, anthhahim, atnbhc, ambhaham, and ambhehith for the instrumental plural; 
Mk. 53 gives majjha, mdfmih, and malia for the ablative and genitive singular. He 
gives neither no nor am{b)lia. 

Fol. 44a. 

<6)ihakamacam lugaitiviseiabprabhrti satyayasandhisupadistyali 1 

tadudtihavanadmilaksyadrstyakatici(7) tt saihprati padayami*® tavat H 24 i| 

Or pradayami, the r o/pra® is very faird and does not appear on the photograph. 


Metre, Aupacchandasika, 


iha kS.m[am] acam [tu] lttg>vi^esah Mk. 56. 

prakrti-pratyay a-sandhis upadis tah | 

tad'Udaharanadi laksya-drbtya 
katicit saihprati padayami tavat 1] 24 j] 

In this dialect there are at will peculiar elisions of vowels in the union of bases 
with sufSxes. As examples of this, I now proceed to give a few specimens. 

Fol. 44a. 

lopaScediha rukakhuutatharukekhayaduogamah syadv6ijjaihojjaikakhusu(?)at6 (Fol. 446) 
vodeivavahodevavaho j 

vilaoiwavonurvanadatathavanauityadikeruperupavipraryyayal? pranavacamuktaviseBa 
Bavu (2}dhaib II 25 I! 

The a^sara a marhed with a query is doubtful. 

Metre, Sardulavikridita, — — — w-. 

lopas cSd iha rukkhu {rukkhayi tatha rvdckho, yadaj-agamah Mk. 56. 

syad hdijjdi hqjjdi kkhu srnro deivvakd devvaho, | 

balm (?)itaram nu halail, tatha haldu ityadike 

rupe rupaviparyayah punar, acam ukta visesa budhail.i [j 25 [j 
H there is elision [of the final vowel of the base], we have rukkhu or rukkho for 
fuikhm [urfoaloA]. When we have the addition of a vowel we have [sentences such as 
hdijjat (fox hqjjcff) kkhu suaro deiwaho (for dewaho) \bhavet khalu sukard daivdf]. Or 
tlaar® may be n^er^ange of forms, as in balau or bdldu, etc. for bdldo [bdldh, see verse 1 IJ. 
Such are the peculiarities of rowels as described by the learned. 
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[ The following, therefore are the declensional forms for nouns in Apabhramsa 
Moordi^ to Eima-Sarman. After each fonn, I give the number of the verse 
fn which it occurs. First of all I give the terminations which he says are 
applicable to all nouns. 

Plur. 

du (7), Am (10), (18) 


Norn. 

Ace. 

Instr. 

Abl 

Gen. 

Loc. 

Voc. 


Mm ( 12 ) 

kam (13), kuih (13) 
Mill (14) 

Mm ( 12 ) 


e (12), 

ke (12), ho (12), 

he (13), ho (13), Aaj/i (13), 7iMfA (13), 

him (12), 

(17), 

« « • 

The bare base may optionally be used for the Accusative Singular and all 
subsequent cases (8). 

The above terminations will not necessarily be repeated in the subsequent 
paradigms. ^ 

Bases in a 

Nom. Masc. naro (9), narao (9), ruhhho (25), naalahe (10), gandhavmho (18), 
samraTchUo (16) ; rukhha (18) 

ruhhhu (16, 25), JalaMu (9), 
guwxu (10) ; rukhliaii (26) ; haiiha (9), 
macca{U) ; (ruhJcha&d) (6), 

(ruJckhddd) (8); (rukhhadu) (7) ; 
rukhhahu (10) 

Neut. {vanu) (8), hiadd (6), (Madu) (7), 
vanadcim (8), vanddam (8) 


Acc. Masc. 
Neut. 

Instr. 

Abl. 

Gen. 


Loci 

Voc. 

Nom, 


Aco. 

Instr. 

Loo, 


(rukkhu) (8), kanha (9) 

(vanu) (8), (vana) (8) 
purise (15), vanae (12) 
purise (15) ; gharahe (12) ; 
igharaho) (12), devvaho (25) 
jdraha (7); (kdnanahe) (13), 
kdnanaho (13); vandham (13), 
(vanahuih) (13); rukkhasu (14), 
rukkhahaasu {ld)i purise (15) 
purise (15), (vanaMih) (12) 
vanahe (17) 

Feminine bases in a. 

Sid (6) ; hdldu (10) ; 
gdladi (6); bdladu (7) 

(bdla) (8) 

{bdlde) (12) 
bdldhim (12) 


vandim (1 1), vqwaijji (11), 
vaiidho (18) 


vahdim (11), mndim (11) 
purise (15), (vanakim) (12) 
kdnanaham (13), (kdnanahuth) (13) 

vanaham (14) 


(vandhim) (12) 


mdldu (11), bdldu (25), (mdldo) (11), 
bdldd (25), {bdldho (18), bdlaii (25), 
(bdldhe) (10) 

mdldu (11), {mdldo) (11) 
bdldhim ( 12 ) 
bdldhim ( 12 ) 
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Xom. 

^.GC» 

Iiistr. 

Abl. 

Gkn. 

Loe. 

Noiii. 

Acc. 

Iiistr. 

Abl. 

Gen- 


Loc. 

Voc. 

Nom. 

Instr. 

Gen. 

Nom. 

Acc. 

Abl, 


E'etoirdne bases in *. 
gdrl (9) ; rdhlu (10)> hilantu (9) ; 
guUil (G) : katninida (7) 

(nai) (8) 

(12) (13), inalhmh) (13) 

(naIe)(U), nalJie (13, 14). {nalhu){U) {naiham) (14) 

nme (17) 

FeBiiniiie bases in 'S* 


naiu {W), (11), 

natho (18) 

natu (11), (nalo) (11) 


\ • ' ' 

{naihim) (12), {naihim) (17) 


vakm (12) 

{vah&he) (12), (vaMho) (12) 
(vahvc) (14), {vctJiuhc) (13, 14), 
{vahuham) (13), vahuhuih (13), 
{vaJiiJiu) (14) 
vaTiue (17), vahujiim (12) 
vdhvhe (17) 

Bases in masc. 
aggi (8), aggl (8) 
asie'^ct (16), pardsiienci (16) 

^ ^ 

ctsmad~i2Z), 

hamu 

ma'iih, mam(9), mo (31) 
mcum 

media, majjha, majjhu 


vahuu (11), (vahud) (11), 
(vahuJid) (18) 
vahuu (11), {vahud) (11) 
vahuhim (12) 

{vahuham) (13), vahuhum (13) 
Vahuham (14), vahumhum (14) 


vahuhim (12), vahuhim (17) 


asiehith (16), is'iiehith (16) 

-na (15), -nha (15) 

amhaUm 

amhaChh 

amhahim, amh^hi{%ni),a'mhe 
amha (? amhaham) 


Gen. 

maha, majgha, majghu, amha 

no 

hoc. 

maiiit 

yusmad~{22). 

amhasu, amhdsu 

Horn. 

iuhath 

iumbhaitii, tumhe (27) 

Aco. 

pahh, id (31) 

tumbhdim 

Instr. 

paiih 

tumhahitii 

Abl. 1 
Gen. 5 

tumha, tumhe, tvJia, 

« t « 

tumhJut {liujjha) 

• •• 

Loc. 

pdUh 

him, yoA, tad. 


Nom. 

kd (19), je (21), m (? se) (21), so (26) U (19) . 

Acc. 

hath {\9),jadrum {\9'),tadrum (19) 

U (19) 

Instr. 


teMfh (12) 

Gea. 

kdsa (19), kassu (19), kasu (19), 
tdsu (27), jadru (20), tadru (20) 

tanna (? tenni) i 

liOC. 

kadth (19), jadru{20), iadru{20), tehim (12) kesu (19) 


The above are masculine, but most of them may also be used for the feminine 
and neuter (19). 

For wfam, the nom.-aco. sing. m. and n. Is imu (20). 
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For ados, the same cases are arrm^ which is also used for the declensional 
base (20). By 31, ehim—amibhih (1 ebhih). 

For eiad, the nominative and accusative singular are e, ehu, eho, &ha, or 
ehl being also used for the locative singular (21). Of. esv, (9), nom. sg. m. The 
declensional base is eha (20). 

It will be observed that the above schemes of declension differ widely from 
those given by Hemaoandra, and reproduced by Piachel in his grammar. But it 
must not be therefore assumed that the differences are due to blunders of the 
copyist. They are borne out in a remarkable manner by Markandeya, and, as a 
whole, may be taken as indicating the doctrine of the eastern school in regard 
to Apabhramsa. 

It will also be observed that in the declension of nouns substantive, no form is 
laid down for the accusative singular. It is evidently assumed that this case is the 
same in form as the nominative singular. Compare Hemaoandra, iv, 341, 344, In 
verse 9, our author tells us that the ace. sing, may optionally drop its termination, 
but he does not give any alternative form except for a-bases (8).] 

Fol. 44b. 

dbatutobhavatinatmanepadam tipamasostudihamaukramanmitau j 
sobasedihasahadinaamhaim tadvidbiprakrti(3)ke§utipsapaucya‘‘^'f || 26 || 

The ahsara cya at the end of the second line is superfluous. Throughout this ve/rse ha 
may also he read as hu. 

Metre, Rathoddhata, — — — 

dhatu-to bhavati nS,tmanepadaih Mk. 57. 

tip-masos tu di-humau kraman matau | Mk. 58. 

so hasedi hasahum na amhaim 

tad-vidhi’prakrtikau tu (?)mip-sipau | 26 H Not in Mk. 

The atmanSpada voice of verbs is not used. The terminations of the third person 
singular and of the first person plural are di and hum, respectively, as in so hasedi, 
hasahum na amhaim [sa hasati, hasdmd na uayaml. The first and second persons singular 
are the same as the original [Sanskrit]. 

The syllable di for the 3rd singular is quite clear in the MS. It is, further, 
authorized by the rule in verse 2. The last line is difficult, but I think that I have 
given the meaning intended. I take tad-vidhi as practically equivalent to tat-sama. 
The change ivomprahrtiJce^uto prahrtihautu is easy in the Bengali character. I have 
altered fip to mip; because the latter is nowhere else provided for in this or the 
following verse. It is worth noting that, in the corresponding passage, Mk. gives 
the form for the first person plural only, and does not touch upon the other 
persons. 

Fol. 44b. 

pikacaepenni ju ( ? )du 1 8niatbikanhemohacba( 1 )mau 1 ®detaaa (? ) a® ohidesu 
hirvvasipo(?)he®^hidbanaiihtasu(4)(1)hu®®stbasyatumhetuna(?)ktu®®ppaasu l| 27 it 
t® The aksara du may also be read as dva or ha. 

1® The alcsara nnu may also be read as ndu. 

The aksara a is doubtful. It is not dear. Perhaps the scribe meant dma, da. or gha. 

The aksara he is clear, but perhaps de is meant. 

The ahara hu may also be read as initial ?, and is, indeed; more like that letter. 

The aksara ktu is pretty clear, but, with a little forcing can also bs read as hu, which 
is probably intended. 
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Metre, Upajati, as before, 
tip c§.tra, pdls j'nAV’ haithi ka^hct 

jh§r him nu, devd a adhi desw | 

hir va sipo, d^M dhandt tdsu ; 

bus thasya, fumhe {'i)tulaJhU ppadsu I| 27 

The emendations in the first line are very doubtful. 


Not ill Mk. 

Not in Mk. 

Not in Mk. 

1 Not in Mk. 

- They are made on the 

assumption that the Prakrit = pdtayati yxitam hastinani Krsnah. The metre shows 
that peUi is certainly wrong, and, in the Bengali character, the change to pelle is very 
easy. The second line is pure conjecture. We shoidd exjiect .something to the effect 
that the termination of the third person plural (jJii) iahuii, I assume that the last 
syllable of the preceding line was originally nha, and the first 83dlablo of this 
line was jM. The scribe, in copying, made a conflux of the two into nke. He 
mis-read Mni as cha, and then, to eke out the metre, repeated the c7ia. In 
this way hanhtjJi^Mmnu became hctnliemchadkamiu. In had Bengali writing 
U)h might easily be mistaken for cha, (f% for ^ ). The Prakrit of the 
fourth line is doubtful, I can think of no better emendation of tunafm than tulahu 
( = tdlayatha). Ppadsu may be praydsam or pravdsam or praJcdsam. 

The third person singular also has [ the termination e ], as in pellc judu hatthi 
Kanha [pdtayati yutaih hasHnatii Krsnafi], The termination of the third person plural 
is M)h, as in devd, a aidhi desu [ devds ca dydnti desam ]. The termination of the second 
person singular is also optionally hi, as in deJd dhand.t td8%t [daddsi dhiindni tasyal. 
The termination of the second person plural is hu, as in tumhc tulahu ppadsu [yuyam 
tolayodlui praydsam {cv praTcdsum, ov pravdsam) ]. 

If my above emendations of these two verses are correct, wc have the following 
as our author’s account of Apabhram4a conjugation : — 

Singular. Plural. 

1. hasdmi (26, d) hasahum (20, 1>) 

2. hasasi, hasahi (26, d; 27, c) hasalhu (27, d) 

3. hasadi [hasedi], hose (26, b; 27, a) hasahi, k (27, b) 

Fol. 44b. 

nu tiihiisacav aladahasihiiedv ahasisaikauhatapuppita | 

kvacidapih6(5)ssaltyadirupaiii lutimasikapunavatraknlalisyata |j 28 || 

Th^ aksaras tapuppita at the end of the first line, evidently do not belong to this 
verse. They have been taken from somewhere else, by a blunder of the copyist. 

Metre, Tamarasa, 

lufci ihi isa ca, bdlau \ehu\ Mk 50 OO 

hasihii, ehu ha^cii Kanha ; j 

kvacid api hossaii ityapi rupam ; Not in Mk. 

luti masi kd pnnar atra kmah syat ij 28 jj Mk. 61. 

r^-T , is ihi or Isa, as in baktu ehu hasihii, ehu hasisa'i Kanha 

esa has%syati Krsnahl. Sometimes we also have such a form as 

^ person plural, the base of the future 

is ka [fkami, [so that we get IJcdmahuin]. 

Tiof 7^^+u^ observ^ that here the future is called lut, i. e., the periphrastic future 

1st i'f ^ ^ nture. So also Mk. Mlc, makes Jedm-, not kd-, the base of the 

p ■ ut. 0 r, and, gives, as an example, kdmahui 

(To 6e continued.) 


im. 
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TKE HLSTOKY OF THE YiZAM SHAHI liLYGS OF AHMADNAGAR. 

By LIEUT.-COLONEL T. W. HAIG, C.S.L, C.M.O.. C.B.E. 

( Continued from Vol £, p. 32S. ) 

After the dismissal of Qazi Beg, the wise, prudent, and brave Asad |0ian was appointed 
vaUl and pishvd.^'^^ 

At this time the vile wretch Sahib Khan, some account of whom has already been given, 
was prompted by his base natui-c and disposition to vex the people, and to shed iimocent 
blood and outrage the honour of the poor. To such an extent did he slay and plunder the 
laiig's subjects, that the tyramiy and injustice of Shaddad the son of ‘ Ad appeared like the 
justice of Naushirvan beside the enormities which he committed. As the king had retired 
aii/ogether from the birsmess oi the state and had left all power in the hands of this wretch, 
a gang of low-born and low-bred ruifiams, the fellow's and companions of that scoundrel, 
gathered round him and incited him to further acts of tyranny and injustice, so that the great- 
est sages of the time were unable to find a remedy for the state of affairs brought about by 
his atiocities, or the tyranny of him and his associates, under which the people and the army 
alike w^'ere groaning. 

When the tyranny and injustice of Sahib fOian towards all men, but especially towards, 
the foreigners, who believed that they were specially chosen as the subjects of his oppression, 
passed human endurance and the slaying and plundering of foreigners both in the city and 
in the country became a common occurrence, and w-ben at last Mir Mahdi,a Safavi Sayyid, 
became a martyr by Safiib lOian’s orders , 216 ‘Adil m^i. Band Hian, and other officers and 
sildhddrs went in a body and unanimously complained of the favourite’s tyranny. But 
Sahib Hian was now the only person who had access to the king and he represented that the 
foreigners were traitors to their salt, and were rising in rebellion. The cries and shouts of 
those who sought but justice lent colour to Sahib Mian’s story^R and the king, without any 
inquiry into the truth of the matter, issued an order for the slaughter of these oppressed 
people, and Sahib Khan and his satellites, who were prepared for the success of their 
designs, attacked the foreigners. The Dakanl mob favoured the oppressors and the signal 
for the slaughter and plunder of the foreigners went forth on all sides and the mob rose 
to plunder and slay, so that the blood of the foreigners ran in rivers through the city and 
their dead lay piled in heaps, the mob slaying every foreigner whom they met. ‘Adil Sian 
and Band Sian, with some of the bravest of the foreign troops, fled to Bijapur, leaving the 
weaker foreigners, mendicants and traders, in the hands of the mob. 

21 s Firishta says ( ii, 276) that Asad Khan had nothing but the name of vaMl and pisTwii, anXthat 

all power in the state was wielded by balabat 

216 Piri.bta says (ii, 274) that fafiib lOian .it^-: t;, .-.I,;.,-;. Mxr Mahdi's daughter and, on 

meetmg with resisTar.ce, attacked his house wib; ti men. Mir Mahdi’s sons, who 

were m the service of !?alub Khan, piid^ assailants to the back of the house, where Sahib KhAn’s 
elephants destroyed the waU. lihan s men then entered the house and slew the Sayyid.' ' • 

rr ^ According to Firishta it was inmiediately after the defeat of S&hib R»4a by Husain Khan 
Tarshizi that he raised the Dakanis and Africans against the foreigners. Sahib Khtin, covered with tot. 
appeared before the king and falsely accused the foreigners of having risen in rebellion with the obiect 
of deposing him and raising to the throne his son, Husain. The king appeared at the head of the Dakani 
troops and the forei^ers, seeing that he had taken the field against them, retired to the k-n 
Bijapur and Golconda. Those who remained in the city were .^liuml'.i.-red, and Qazi Be'r i •ir' i'i 
Murtaza, who had not taken part in the strife, informed 'Saiabat KFm i .u.t iu’ must somehow contrive'to 
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By this atrocious outrage the whole of the foreigners in Ahmadnagar were dispersed 
Most of them took refuge with ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah; some joined Sayyid Murta?a, the arntr-zd. 
Umrd of Berar, while a few, who could neither fight nor flee, hid in lanes and byways. 

After the event the king took up his residence in Sahib HiS-n’s house and stayed there 
for a long while. As nobody was allowed access to him, men began to doubt whether he was 
still alive and to give utterance to vain imaginings, but Sahib Khan who greatly feared the 
remnant of the foreigners, which had taken refuge with Sayyid Murta?§/ in Berar, and who 
found that the king’s fondness for himself was greater than ever, endeavoured to obtain an 
order for a general massacre of them, in order that they might be entirely rooted out and 
that he might he relieved from anxiety regarding them. He told the king that blood lay 
between him and the foreigners and that they were planning vengeance against him, where- 
fore he went in great fear. He implored the king to order a general massacre of them in 
order that his heart might be set at rest, but the king revolted from an action so base and 
endeavoured in other ways to set at rest Sahib Man’s fears and to soothe him; but in spite 
of all these endeavours, Sahih Man’s burning hatred of the foreigners would not be quenched 
and one night in his rage he let himself down from the wall of his house and fled with a small 
number of his followers towards Bijapfir. As soon as the flight of this wicked ^vretch was made 
known to the king, who could not endure the absence of his beloved, he started in pursuit 
of him, by forced marches, came up with him near Parenda, and delighted him by promising 
to carry out his will, and, having thus rendered himself obedient to his desires, sojourned 
with him where he had found him is 


But Sahib Hian was not to be put off by fair words, and was ever insistent on the ful- 
filment! of his object, which was the slaughter of Sayyid Murta/A and all the foreigners. The 
king, in order once more to set this wretch’s mind at rest, decreed that the army should 
march from Parenda to Bidar and should capture that fortress, in order that Sahib Khan 
might be appointed to the government of Bidar with the title of Barid-ul-Mulk, and-that 
as soon as Sayyid Murtaza joined the royal army in its expedition against Bidar he might 
he overthrown. The foolish Sahib mn was pacified by this moans and the royal army 
marched from Parenda towards Bidar. When the army reached the Makuna tank and 
encamped there, Sahib gian exerted himself to the utmost to open the siege, and the royal 
army prepared to invest the fortress.^is 


TOm ^ ‘Adil Shah heard oJ the expedition of the army of Ahmadnagar against Bidat 
e sen e iza-ri Sayyid, Mir Muhammad Eiz&, as an enroy to MurtazU Nizam ShSh in 
order that he mi^t ascertain whether the latter had any grievance against ‘AI! ‘Idil Shah 
and mi^t strive to remove it and to promote peace and goodwiU between the two king- 

on tlM banks of the Bidar tank, had an auditm* 
rfthe king and acquitted himself of his mission. As long as ‘Al! ‘Adil Shah lived, Mir 
Muhammad E.,a remained at the court of Ahmadnagar as the Bijapto ambassador. 

R 276^ 277^ niention of his having gone to Parenda— 

terhelp. .Jta .AdU frl ^ ^ “ “■* “I to ‘AH ‘Adil SMhI 

Tfe^nd t- gave up to him two imndsom 

P. ii, 88, 277, aJ,^ '“^'5 “A on. of the eunuch, *w ‘AJi Idil SkSk- 
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When Malik Barid saw the determination with which the royal army pressed on prepa« 
rations for the siege, he secretly sent a messenger to Murtaza Nizam Shah to make professions 
of humble submission and service, and the king’s already existing disinclination to the siege 
of Bidar was thus confirmed. The king then visited Sahib Hban’s tents in order to appease 
him and compensate him for the disapppointment which the abandonment of the siege would 
cause, but Sahib Hian, who had heard of the king’s approach, escaped from the back of his 
pavilion and would not appear before the king. The next day the king summoned Asad 
Khan and gave to him, for delivery to S§-hib Khan, a Jewelled belt, each Jewel in which was 
worth the tribute of Bidar, with a message to the effect that if Sahib Hian coveted anything 
from Malik Barid he might take this belt in lieu of what he coveted. 

SS'hib Hian accepted the belt and became outwardly reconciled to marching from Bidar. 
On the following day the army marched from Bidar towards Udgir, and Sahib gian, on the 
pretext that he had now entered his jdgtr, left the royal camp with his Jjavdlddrs and with the 
troops which his friends had placed at his disposal, and marched through the country lay- 
ing waste and devastating both cities and districts by his tyranny and oppression where- 
ever he went. Royal commands were issued for his recall, but he paid no heed to them and 
pursued his obstinate and contumacious course. He even aspired to royal power, 
hankered after the royal umbrella and dftdbgtr, a^nd began to issue to the chiefs of the army 
farmans such as those issued by kings and to endeavour to attract the ofificers to his cause by 
means of deceitful promises, tmtil at last by the agency of Jamshid Khudavand j^an 

and Bahri ]^S,n he met his death in the village of Ranjaui^^o will soon be related. 

The king halted one day in Udgir and on the following day marched thence towards 
Kandh§-r. When the royal army entered the districts of KaudhS,r, spies and informers re- 
ported to the king that owing to his retirement and to the domination and the suj)remacy 
of Sfbhib HiS-n, the army and the cultivators, nay all the inhabitants, both of the city and of 
the country, were firmly persuaded that he was dead and that the throne was vacant, and 
that a great body of them had therefore gone to the fort of Lohogarh where the kotwal 
Juj^r Hi§,n had given his daughter in marriage to the pious prince Burhan, had released that 
jprince from confinement and had left him free to depart with a strong force, consisting 
largely of Foreigners who went in fear of Sahib Hjau, and that as Ahmadnagar was 
depleted of troops, it was possible that it might fall into the possession of Burhan.®^^ 

When the king heard this news he was much perplexed and perturbed, fearing lest fate 
should now play him a scurvy trick, and he therefore sent Asad KhS-n to quell the prince’s 
rebellion. Asad Khan with his troop left the royal camp and marched with all speed to 

220 The name of this place is left blank in the India Office MS. I have supplied it from Firishta (ii, 
278). Ranjani is situated in ir 39' N. and 76= 11' E. 

221 Burhtn-ud-din, brother of MurtazS, Nizam Shah I. He ascended the throne of Ahmadnagar 
on May 7, 1591, as Burhan Nizam Shah II, and it was after him that this work was named. He was 
detained by his brother as a state prisoner in the fortress of Lohogaph, where he had a jdgtr assigned to him 
and lived in ease and comfort. When Murtaza went in pursuit of §ahib EMn to Bidar, many of the amtrs 
wrote to Burhan informing him that his brother was mad and unfit to reign and inviting him to seize the 
throne. Burhan persuaded the commandant of Lohogaph to release him and hastened to Junnar, where 
he raised a force of five or six thousand horse. He then assumed the royal title and advanced on Ahmad- 
nagar. Murtaza, on receiving the news, hastened back from Bidar and reached Ahmadnagar a day before 
Burhan. On his return he mounted an elephant, and with a view to silencing persistent rumours of hia 
death, rode through the city. Stopping at a druggist’s shop he asked the druggist whether he had any 
medicine for madness. The druggist said that he had, and the king said that he did not know whether it 
was he, who had retained the crown and royal title while living the life of a recluse, or his brother, who 
was attacking him without a cause, that was mad. The druggist replied that the king might set hia mind 
at rest. He was not mad, for the affairs of the kingdom had been very well managed, The madman 
was BurhiUi, who had left a life of ease and comfort to attack a kind and generous brother. The king 
was much pleased, and gave the druggist a purse of a hundred hUnB, — ^F. ii, 298, 299, 
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Abmaclnagar. The king then, without paying further heed to the affair of Sahib Khan, 
m.'!.rched from Kandhar towards the capital, and when he reached the bank of the Godavari 
he decided that it would he better to turn thence into Berar and to summon the omfrsofthat 
province around him in order that they might march against Burhan with him. When some 
of the officers of the state and courtiers who were in attendance understood the king’s desim 
from what he said, they were unanimous in dissuading him from it and pointed out that to turn 
a, side towards Berar would be far from wise and could but lead others to despise him (as one 
u ho shunned the fray). The king hearkened to their advice and marched on Ahniadnagar. 

Asad Khdn, who had started for Ahnxadnagar before the king and had marched wdth the 
greatest speed, found, wffien he reached the city, a number of Foreigners, wdio for fear of Sahib 
Kh.in, were hiding in holes and corners. He armed and drilled them and encouraged them, 
with hopes of the royal favour and he now wrote to the king saying that Burhan, with an, 
army eager for the fray, had left the town of Junnar and was now marching on the capital, 
and he urged the king to advance rapidly on Ahmadnagar in order to save the state. 

When the royal army entered Ahmadnagar district, the king, with a view to pleasin«y 
and satisfying his subjects, who until now had heard nothing of him hut his name, mounted 
an elephant and rode about through the city and the bazars, and ail the Foreigners who had 
been lurking in holes and comers came forward, and once more entered the royal service. 

The next da^^ at sunrise, scouts rep)orted that prince Burhan, with nearly 3,000 horse 
and five or six thousaird infantry had advanced to the village of Kanur, two ffd& distant from 
Ahmadnagar, and w'as encamped there before the garden of the old water course . The king 
appointed Asad Iffian to the command of the advanced guard and placed all the Foreigners 
mrder him, and then himself came forth from the city. Asad Khan marched to meet Burhan’s 
army and a battle ensued, in the coume of which some were slain and others wounded on both 
mdes. It was now reported to the prince that the king was marching against him in person. 
The prince had hitherto had no intimation that the king was living ^^2 ixi.i,rched on 

Ahmadnagar in the belief that he was the rightful successor to a vacant throne, but now that 
he was aware that the king was livinghe paid him the respect due to him and rode off the field 
Jujar aan and some others were killed in the fight and Bahadur raian lost an eye by an 
arrow. A soldier severed Jfijar Khan’s head from his body and took it to the king. 

The king then commanded that Asad mn should hasten in pursuit of the prince, hut 

Thk I * AWduagar. 

njjl,., ,U 11, and it is a strange ooinoidonoci tliat the words 

J^oyal orders rode a short distance in pursuit of the 

Lcomit 2 tW • ^ As these matters will he fully dealt with in the 

account of the ^eign of Burhan NizamSh&h. this brief record of thorn will suffice here. 

vm X, The QUELUNa of the rebellion oe Sahib Khin. 

did ^tToin ^^® the wretch Sai.iib Iffian 

tol and Zni; • I oppressing the people and devastating both 

he blinded hv nertersitv ^*d farmdns for his recall were issued repeatedly 

,jiat this low-borTsJouLrelTartmns^^^^^^^ 
that they dead, and it was in 

gaise of a dSarwIsA— F. ii" 299 returned to Ahmadnagar two smars later in the 

According to Firiehta (ii, 277) ho went to Pailhan. 
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all bounds, and in the extremity of liis folly, ignorance, pride, and arrogance aimed at royal 
power, and had gone forth into the land oppressing the people and raising strife everywhere until 
the people, the army, the awfrsandthe officers of state could endure his tjTannyno longer and 
had left their land and hereditary homes in a body, while tumults arose everywhere 
and on all sides. They said that unless the king took the field in person against this rebel he might 
soon become so strong that it would not be jjossible to overthrow him. They so plied the 
king with arguments of this nature that orders were at length issued to the effect that Sayyid 
Murbasa and tne crnitrs of Berar should march against Sahib l^&n, and either bring him to 
Ahmaducigar or drive him forth of the kingdom, and thus free the people from his tyranny. 

^^yyld Murtaz a, who had for years been anxious for permission to act thus, seized his 
opportunity and sent Jamshid Khan, Hiudavand gian, and Bahri Hian with other officers and a 
body of troops as an advanced guard to act against gahib Khan, while he followed them. These 
marching with the rapidity of the wind, came up with S^hib Iffian at the village of Ranjani. 

Sahib lian was quite ready to fight and began to prepare for battle, but the amtrs sent 
a message to him to say that they had come not to fight, but to pay their respects to him. 
The fool believed them and hastened forth to meet his death. When the avnUrs met that 
prince of evil-doers they at once slew him and quenched the fire of strife and tyranny with the 
water of the sword, freeing the people of the country and of the towns from his oppression. 

When the news of Sahib ffii&n’s death was brought to the king he was much grieved 
and vexed, and conceived a hatred for all the aimflrs and officers of state. He withdrew 
entirely from all public business and formed the intention of abdicating and of retiring 
entirely from the world. He frequently told his more intimate courtiers that he devoutly 
and sincerely wished to repair what was past and to atone for his past errors, to which end 
he proposed to retire altogether from the world and to devote the rest of his life to an attempt 
to secure eternal happiness. He said that he had a desire to travel and to make pilgrimage 
to Makkah, Madinah, and to other holy places, to spend the rest of his life in acquiring 
merit for the world to come, and after life’s worldly disputes to attend to his own welfare. 
He said that he knew that the affairs of the state could not go on without a just ruler, that 
in this matter reference should be made to the Sayyids, who were the true rulers of men, 
and that they should select one of them, who should seem to he most fitted for the office, 
to manage the affairs of the state in order that he himself might abdicate. The courtiers 
would not assent to the king’s proposal, and said that they were unable to find anybody 
who would be equal to this great task. But the king had become weary of his crown and, 
with a few of his confidants, passed over secretly, in. the guise of a darvUh, into Humayunpftr. 
When the amirs, the officers of state, and the officers of the army became aware of the king’s 

226 According to Firishta, Sahib Hian sent to Bahri gian, the Qizilbash in Ranjanl, demanding 
his daughter in marriage and Bahri Khan replied that it was not fitting that a fowl-seller should mate with 
the sisters and daughters of amtrs. sahib Hian marched on Ranjani, and Bahri Khan, who had not 
sufficient force to oppose him, fled to jaina, where he joined Jamshid Khan Shirazi. Meanwhile SasTyid 
Murtaja Sabzavari, in obedience to the royal command, sent Khudavand Uian and other amirs to Sahib 
Hhan to advise him to return at once to Ahmadnagar, but secretly instructed Khudavand Khtn to kill 
sahib Khan if he could. The mission was joined at JAlna by Jamshid Hhan and Bahri Khan and then went 
on to sahib Hifin’s camp, where they sarcastically begged that they might be admitted to the honour of 
an interview. ' Sahib Khan, who |.was drinking wme and apparently intended to receive them with scant 
respect, failed to perceive the sarcasm and gave orders for their admission. On perceiving that they were 
armed, he rose to receive them with proper ceremony. lOjudavand Hian, while embracing him, cried 
out that Sahib Kjan was trying to crash him, and suddenly putting forth his strength crushed sahib Khan’s 
ribs, thi’ew him to the ground, and finished him with his dagger, sfibib Khan’s force then dispersed. 
Sayyid Murtaza reported to the king that he had obeyed his commands with regard to S9-hib Mian, but 
that when his messengers had reached his camp sahib I^an had foolishly attacked them, and had lost his 
life in consequence. The king was much grieved by his favourite’s death, but the satisfaction was so 
general that be could not venture to take any steps in the matter. — F ii, 278- 
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design, they hastened after him and had an audience of him near Humaytanpior. Here they, 
with the Sayyids and learned men, saluted him and implored him to resume the reins of 
government, saying that God had created him to rule the kingdom, that the regulation of 
die affairs of all its inhabitants depended on him, that to forego so great a task was repre- 
hensible in the eyes both of God and of the people, and that as the happiness of the world 
depended on the due exercise of authority, no greater act of worship that this could be con- 
ceived. The ki ng replied that he was sick of worldly affairs, that he was firmly resolved to 
make a pilgrimage to the tomb of ‘Ali, and that they might elect whom they would to the 
throne, and leave him in peace. The Sayyids, the learned men, the amirs and vazirs, chief 
among them Sayyid Shah Haidar, bowed their heads to the ground and earnestly told the kiu» 
that his design was neither wise nor permissible by the sacred law, as its fulfilment would lead to 
strife and disturbances and the ruin of the country and its people ; and especially of the Sayyids 
and learned men from Hhurisfi^n and TrS.q who had lived in peace and happiness under the protec - 
tion of the king and who, by his removal of himself from the head of affairs, would be plunged 
into grief, trouble, and annoyance, a state of affairs which could not be but displeasing both to 
God and to His prophet. The arguments of the Sayyids and learned men convinced the king and 
he desisted from his purpose of abdicating, and appointed ShUh Haidar vaMl and pishvd, at the 
same time saying that as God had entrusted the government of His people to himself, so he in 
like manner handed the care of them and their affairs to Shah Haidar, whom he enjoined so to 
deal with the people thus placed under his care that he might earn their gratitude and God’s 
reward, by promulgating the divine commands andinsisting on the observance of the sacrediaw, 

When the king had concluded his counsels to Shah Haidar, he returned to the capital and 
passed his time in oaseandenjoymentinthefortofAhmadnagar,entrustingthe whole adminis- 
tration to Shah Haidar, before whom all the amirs and officers of state used to assemble and 
transact tbe business of the kingdom. 

When Shah Haidar had acquired the supreme power in the state, ho forgot the king’s 
counsels and decided questions in accordance with his own personal predilections so that 
in a short time not only the great officers of state, but all the army, were loud in their 
complaints of him, for they feared and abhorred his violent behaviour and his easily excited 
wrath, and MauHnS, Valihi, one of the most witty and versatile men of the time, satirized 
him in the speech of ffiuras§-n as follows : — 


‘ The king’s mind in his cups was not so distraught 
As the people^ were dissatisfied with Asad Khan’s ptshva.’ 

Although Asad Mu had made great endeavours to bring about Shah Haidar’s cleva- 
tion to the office of pishvd, Sh§h Haidar was very suspicions of him, and was ever compassing 
his overthrow. ^At this time he made a pretext that some amirs should bo sent to the bor- 
ders of Burhanpflr m order that they might guard the kingdom from the inroads of enemies. 
Asad aan, with a number of other amirs, was appointed and was dispatched to Daulatabad. 

One_ affair which alienated all, both gentle and simple, from Shah Haidar, was his 
conduct in the matter of the Jdglrs, which had originally been granted to' the late Sh^h 
Xahir. Some four hundred parganas had been thus allotted and these were now all held in 
in dm by various amirs m close attendance on the court. Sh^h Haidar, without any Jarmdn 
rom e ng, trans erred the whole to his own name and thus transferred from their 
^ ^ willing to leave them, even when receiving compensation. This 

^ r IS ® greatly and although he endeavoured to prevail on the dispossessed 

to accept other ^ in lieu of those which they had lost, he failed to do so. 

-irifi o ® orders for the preparation of a great banquet, and the officers 

^ ^ Work to prepare it, and on this occasion Shffh Haidar 

o e or ers wnc e had received from the king in the matter of prohibiting forbidden 
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things and removed all prohibitions from them. When the king was informed of this 
removal of prohibitions, he wrote to Shah Haidar asking how he, a Sayyid, could thus set 
at nought the commands of the Sacred Law and how he could justify his breach of the royal 
commands. Shah Haidar made many excuses and endeavoured to appease the king, but 
all to no purpose, and one day in the course of the feasting, the king, on the pretext that he 
desired to walk in the garden of the watereoui*se, parted from all the amirs and vazirs, who 
were enjoying themselves, and made off to Daulatabad. The first person to discover his 
absence, and to follow him and pay his resiDects, was Salhbat Kli&n. \’\Tien Shah Haidar and the 
other officers of state and courtiers discovered that the king had left for Haulatabad, they 
followed him with all haste and paid their resiDCcts to him, some, while he W'as on the way, 
and some in DaulatabM itself. When the king reached Haulatabad, he summoned Asad 
Khan, who was encamped with his troops in that neighbourhood, and addressed them in 
open darbdr, saying that he was tired of the business of the state and of worldly affairs and 
purposed to make a pilgrimage to Makkah. All present implored the king not to abandon 
the ship of state, pointing out that he alone had been chosen by God to guide it and that his 
desertion of it would be displeasing to God and would lead to the ruin of the kingdom and its 
inhabitants. Before all the rest, Sayyid Mir Muhammad Muqim Rizavi uttered affecting 
words in the endeavour to turn the king from his purpose, and all the learned men delivered 
fatvds in accordance with the scriptures and traditions, and with tears implored the king not 
to leave them, until at length the king, taking compassion on his subjects, abandoned 
his project. He then called Asad Ifiaan to him in private and again requested him to under- 
take the office of vaktl and pishvd. Asad Khan declared that he was unable alone to under- 
take the duties of so responsible a post, and requested that Salabat Hian might be associated 
with him in the office and might relieve him of some of its duties. Salabat Sian was a 
Circassian slave whom Sh§-h Tahmasb, Shah of Persia, had sent as a gift to the late king. 
His wit, readiness and knowledge had advanced him in the royal service and he daily advan- 
ced in dignity until at length he ascended the seat of the valdl and pishvd, as will be set forth. 
The king tried hard to persuade Asad Khan to accept office without a colleague, but Asad 
Khan persisted in his refusal to accept it unless Salhbat Khan were associated with him. At 
length the king said, ‘ You are now making Salabat Hian your colleague of your own free will, 
but the day will come when you will repent it and will taste the bitterness of collaboration 
with him. ’ And the king’s words came true, for Salabat j^an mastered Asad Si&n, and day 
by day deprived him of some power in public business until at length he brought about 
his dismissal and threw him into prison, as will be seen. 

Asad Iffian then, in accordance with the royal command, introduced Salabat Iffian to 
the presence and caused him to be invested with the sar-u-pd of the office of vaMl, just as he 
himself was invested, and the two then undertook the duties of their office and settled all 
matters of state. After Asad Hian and Salabat Kian had been inducted into the office of 
vaUl, the king ordered that Sh^h Haidar should move to the town of Haulatabad and reside 
there until he received further orders. He was afterwards transferred from the town to the 
fortress of Haulatabad and remained there for a time unemployed and in retirement. He 
was then recalled by the royal command to Aljmadnagar and was sent thence to the port 
of Rajpuri which was appointed to him as his mvqdsd. 

Some days later the king returned from Haulatabad to Aljmadhagat, where he took 
Up his dwelling in the old garden of the watercourse and there remained for twelve years 
in seclusion and retirement, in no way concerning himself directly with the affairs of state, 
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U,d Kk3n anu Sr,',:iali Qian i'C.p.airod dajly uo tiie neisala/aiicoa oi ikat gai-uan and 
.JiTklf,] .auscs tliere, and if a oaae demanded the royal orders, tney apploaelied the 
, .1. a young cunuohuho hadaccoss to him and carried oat such ordem as hoy rccoiyed 

■ . 11 e sa^c source. OccasiouaUy the king would issue written orders to cue ot the 

i ers of state or courtiers. Those in the royal service and those who tod petitio^_ to maho 
cnnroaehed and attached themselves to Asad Slto and sometimes to Salabat Khan, while 

^ ^ , T X rinnal oouxt to both. Tlius the learned and accomplislied 

tliero %vere some tv'Iio used to pa-5" equal oourr to uolu. x ^ 

Wvm mn, Urdubadi, who was from 'Iraq and was a great wit, and was at this time m the 
roval service. uTote the following two couplets on the state of affairs,: ^ 

‘ In my perplexity, bewilderment and confusion I am by night a partisan of Asad 
Hian, and by day a follower of Salabat Khan, 

That is to say, by the tyranny of fate, which cherishes the 
I poor wretch that I am, am by tmms a Oabr, and a Christian, 

The kinc passed most of his time in seclusion in reading books, and when he came across 
any difficult^ knotty points he would lay them before the learned men of the com-t for so- 
lution, an d the learned men, having resolved them, would write their replies and submit 
them for the king’s perusal. I shall now record some of these questions and answers, 
Imt I would here remark that as ail the learned men of the court wrote treatises on the ques- 
tions laid before them by the king, I cannot reproduce all these without interfering with 
the continuity of this history. I shall therefore content myself with reproducing some of 
the replies given to the king’s questions hy the learned Shah Fatiiullah Shiuizi, the most 
learned and deeply read man of the age. It was at this time that I came from Iraq to 
Ahmadnagar, and learnt something of these disquisitions, but if at any time I am in doubt 
regarding any matter, I shall mention the fact.-"^ 

(To be continued.) 


VACHANAS ATTRIBUTED TO BASAVA. 

Tsakslated by Bao Sahib P. G. HALKATTI, M.L.C. 

(Continued from p. 12.) 
hf. Have Faith. 

1. They say, ' God is fond of sound.’ Nay, God is not fond of sound. They say, 

‘ God is fond of the Vedas.’ Nay, God is not fond of the Vedas. The life of Ravana who 
knew the sound was cut short to one half. The head of Brahma who knew the Vedas was 
cut off. Hence, Ho is neither fond of sound, nor is He fond of the Vedas. But our 
Kudalasaugama Deva is fond of faith. 

2. If you wish to acquire this treasure called Faith, you should first anoint your eye 
with the ointment called love of God. The knowledge of the servants of our Kudalasahgama 
Deva is itself a sovereign medicine. 

3. It destroyed the five Brahmas. It hurled aw'ay the Pranava^^ Mantra. It drove 
away karmas. It stood above actions. It broke the teeth of the Agamas.i^ Such is the 
elephant of faith, belonging to Kudalasaugama Deva. 

30 !PblQ ia a hit at Salabat Khto’s Christian origin. It is not clear why Asad KIiliii should be referred 
to as a Gabr or Zoroastrian. Ho was a Georgian by origin and therefore, probably a Christian before ho 
was captured by Muslims. 

S 28 I have not reproduced any of the trivial questions which perplexed the disordered mind of 
Murtazil Nizam Sh^. 

13 TiX sacred syllable Om. 1^ These are manuals of teaching and practice used in certain 6aiva sects* 
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4. They cannot believe, they cannot trust, and they call in vain. These worldly men 
know not how to believe. If they believe and call, will not feiva answer them I But 
if they call without believing e.nd trusting it is all useless. Our Kndaiasangama Beva says, 
“ Let them shout from the top of a tree ! ” 

5. I am not one to ask like Das for imperishable treasure. I am not one to ask like 
Chola that it should rain gold. Be not afraid, be not afraid. I am not one Mke these. O 

Father, Kudalasaiigama Deva, favour me always only vith that excellent faith in Thee. 

O. Worship with a Pure Heart. 

1. You bring cart-loads of flowers and bathe the Lit'ga whereever you islease. But do 
worship without taking such trouble. For God does not want you to take such trouble. 
Does Kudalasaiigama Deva become soft merely by the use of water ? 

2. If an angry man bathes the Lii-ga with v/ater, that v’^ater is a stream of blood. If 
a sinful man offers a flower, that flower is a wound from a sharp blade. I see none that 
loves God, except Channayya the Mahar. I see none that loves, except Kakkayya the 
tamrer. It is Machayya the washerman who is all-pervadiag. Ah, they are Thy 
relatives, 0 Kudalasaugama^ Deva. 

3. You worship the Litga and do what ought not to be done. This is tike letting fly 
an arrow at a deer under cover of a white ox. Our Kudalasaiigama Deva does not receive 
worship from the hands of a thief or an adulterer. 

P. Meditation upon the Lihga. 

1. Ah, my bodily connections are severed, and I know no other connection whatsoever. 
I am strongly drawn towards Thee ; I cannot part from thee. 0 thou smiling-faced king, 
give me attention. I am in haste to pierce Thy mind and enter, 0 Kudalasaiigama Deva. 

2. I will not allow greed, anger, or joy to touch my senses, and so I shall make my 
conduct divine. I will act with fear and faith. With no deceit in my miird, I v. ill vrorship 
with a pure heart, and so Join myself to Kudalasaiigama Deva with all the force of my life. 

3. O when shall I gaze at the Liiig?, in my palm with my eyes showering down limitless 
tears'? 0 when shall the sight of the Liiga be my life ? O when shall union with the Liiga 
be my life ? When shall I lose all connection with my bodily disorders, 0 KudOilasahgama 
Deva, and say continuously, “Liuga, Lihga, Ling?,” ? 

Stage II: Mahesa : Divine Power. 

A . Be Firm. 

1. Does a servant, having laid hold, let go ? Does a servant, having et go, still hold? 
Does a servant fail in courtesy ? Does a servant tell lies ? If he fails in natural goodness, 
Kudalasaiigama Deva will slit his nose, so that his teeth may fall out. 

2. There is an obstinacy wanted in a servant, viz., that he should not covet other 
people’s wealth; that he should not desire other man’s wives ; that he should nob seek 
other gods; that he should crush adverse critics ; that he should believe God’s grace is real. 
Our Kudalasaiigama Deva is not pleased with those that are not obstinate. 

3. You should be like a weapon in the hands of a warrior. You should endure eveir 
though they plague you. When your head is struck off, amd your body falls upon the 
ground, if you still shout, our KxidalasaugamaDeva will be pleased with you. 

4. I am severe in justice; I have no pity nor mercy; I oppose the whole world. 
I am not to be afraid even of other servants, because I live in the royal lustre of Kudala- 
saiigama Deva. 

B. Face Difficulties. 

1. If you, being a devotee of God, approach Him, thinking that He wall take you up to 
heaven, He will first pound you ; He will crush you ; He will make you dust ; He wall- make 
you ink. But if you still firmly believe in Kudalasaiigama Deva, He will at last make 
you Himself. 
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2 If I say ‘ I bslieve Thee,’ if I say ‘ I love Thee/ if I say 'I offer myself to Thee,’ 
Thoa wilt first shake my body ; Thou wilt shake my wealth ; Thou wilt shake my mind, 
and so examine me. If I fear not, our Kudalasangama Deva will then tremble at my faith. 

3 Do not expect, because God is good, that you wiU get only good from Him. Is 
one that torments you fearfully good ? Is one that makes you cry and laugh good ? But 
if you work as a slave without being alarmed and frightened, Kudalasangama Deva will 

surely offer Himself to you. 

0. Be Fearless. 

■-^;I. I wiU not lose courage, how much so ever it may cost me. Even though my bones 
protrude, my blood-vessels be torn, and my bowels drop out, I wiU not lose coui-age. Even 
though my head be tom off and my trunk falls to the ground, still my tongue shall say, 
“ 0 Kudalasangama, I submit myself to Thee, I submit myseff to Thee.” 

2. Look at his house : it is the house of a poor man. Look at his mind : it is great. He 
is pure in his touch, and courageous in all his limbs. He has nothing for his necessities ; 
yet he has everything when the need arises. The servants of Kudalasangama Deva are 
independent and courageous. 

;^: 3. One that runs away is not a soldier, and one that begs is not a devotee. Hence, 
I wih not run, nor wiU I beg, 0 Kudalasangama Deva. 

4. I am not a soldier who is all hollow within. I am a soldier who is watching for 
Thy time. I am not a soldier who would break and fly. For hear, O Kudalasangama 
Deva, to me death itself is the great festival of MahS, Navami ! 

D. There is One Ood. 

1. Thou art the only Lord and Thou art eternal : this is Thy title. I proclaim it 
“"so that the whole world may know. There is no word beyond the Almighty God, the Almighty 

God. Paiupati is the only God in the whole universe. In all the heavenly world, the 
mortal world and the nether world, there is only one God, O Kudalasangama Deva. 

2. I did not see those so-called gods alive, when the four yugas and the eighteen 
cycles of those yugas were being destroyed ; nor do I see them now. I did not see them, 
when all was burning ; nor do I see them now. Neither that day nor this day, do I see 
those gods, except Kudalasangama Deva. 

3. There are some gods that always watch by the doors of the houses of men. They 
do not depart, although told to depart. They are worse than dogs, these same gods. There 
are some gods that live by begging from men. What can they give ? But our 
Kudalasangama Deva will give you whatever you ask. 

4. How can I say that the god that, filled with lac, melts down, or the god that, being 
touched with fire, twists itself, is equal to Him 1 How can I say that the God that is sold, 
when the time comes, is equal to Him ? How can I say that the god that is buried, when 
there is fear, is equal to Him ? Kudalasangama Deva is the only one God whose state is 
natural, who is in union with truth, eternal, pure and chaste. 

e. 0 think : there is only one husband to a wife that loves. So there is only one God 
to the devotee that believes. Oh, do not seek the company of other gods. To speak of 
other gods is adultery. If Kudalasangama Deva sees it, He will cut your nose. 

E. God is Universal, 

1. Ah, wherever I look, there Thou art, O God ! Thou Thyself art one with a 
universal eye. Thou Thyself art one with a universal mouth. Thou ThyseH art one with 
universal arms. Thou Thyself art one with universal feet, 0 Kudalasangama Deva. 
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2. Th}'’ width is as wide as the universe, wide as the sky, wide as the widest. Thy 
auspicious feet are far beyond the nether world, and Thy auspicious crown far far above 
the globe of the Universe. 0 Linga, thou art unknowable, immeasurable, impalpable, 
and incomparable, 0 KudaJasangama Deva. 

F. Do not Believe in Expiatory Ceremonies. 

1. A BrS^hman by caste incurs great sins. For, he holds forth his hands for sins 
committed by anybody. Is such an one equal to the devotee of God ? What shall I call 
him who, saying that he will transform MS,chala-devi, a woman of the carpenter class, into a 
woman of high caste, makes her pass through the gold image of a cow, cooks food in milk 
and eats it on castor* oil leaves, 0 Kudalasangama Deva ? 

2. 0 you who have committed sinful deeds ! 0 you who have killed a Brahman ! 
Say only once, “ I yield myself to God.” If you say once, “ I submit,” ail sins break 
and fly away. Even mountains of gold will not suffice for expiations. Hence, say only 
once ” I submit,” to that only one, our Kudalasaiigama Deva. 

G. Do not Sacrifice. 

1. Leave it alone, that Horse-sacriflce, leave it alone, that Initiation into the Ajapa 
Mantra. Leave it alone, that offering in fire, and those countings of the Gayatri'* 
spell. Leave them alone, those charms and incantations for bewitching people. But the 
company and the words of the servants of Kudalasangama Deva, mark, are greater than 
any of these. 

2. Your destiny does not allow you to look forward. You are like an ox that turns 
ceaselessly round and round the block of wood in the oil mill. 0 mortals, be not ruined 
in vain, but worship the Linga ceaselessly. Our Kudalasangama Deva is not pleased with 
those thread- bearers that repeat the ‘mantra ’ of cutting the necks of other creatures.^® 

H. Do not believe in Astrology, Devils and Omens. 

1. 0 Liiiga, whence comes the auspicious junction of the stars, whence the obstacles 
of the stars ? Whence come the ill aspect of the stars, and the unpropitiousness of the 
day ? 0 Linga, to one who unceasingly meditates upon Thee, whence is their karma ? 

2. Do not say ‘ that day,’ ‘ this day ’ or any other day. There is only one day to him 
who says, “ 0 'Siva, I submit.” There is only one day to him who unceasingly meditates 
upon Kudalasangama Deva. 

3. With one who knows not the subtle path of God, the time of the eclipse is far 
superior to the twenty-four tithis.^* The fast day is far superior to ‘Sankranta.’i® Sacri- 
ficial offerings, and the daily rites are far superior to VyatipHtai* ! But to one who constantly 
meditates on Kudalasangama Deva, such meditation is far superior to innumerable count- 
ings of mantras and the pertonnance of severe penances. 

4. Oh see, devils and ghosts are not far away ! What in realty are devils ? It is a 
devil if your eyes see amiss. It is a devil if your tongue speaks amiss. It is a devil if yon 
forget meditation on Kudalasangama Deva. 

5. There is a snake-charmer who is going out with a snake in his hand to ascertain, 
with his noseless wife, an auspicious time for his son’s marriage. .Then he sees on his way 
another snake-charmer with a snake in his hand, coming before him, accompanied by his 

li The most sacred prayer in the Mgveda, found in 111, Ixii, 10. 

15 Those BrMiman priests who wear the sacred thread and repeat tlie liturgy which aoccmpaniosp 
animal saerifiee. 

16 These are astronomical terms used in determinmg lucky and unlucky days. 
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»ife. At that he Bay. he has had a bad omen, and retu^ Do look at tUs 
Tail! His oTvn wife is a noseless woman, and he himself holds a snake m his 
Imd, 0 Kudalasaugaina Deva, what am I to call this dog who, not realizing his own 

noseless woman and his own meanness, speaks ill of others 1 

1. Do not believe in Caste. 

1. Do they look for beauty in an enthroned king 1 Should they look for caste, when 
one is a worshipper of God, Lihga ? Why, it is the word of God that the devotee’s body is 

His body. j. 

2. None but the ancients can know it. 0 stop, stop ! Only the devotee of God is 

of the highest caste. Hence no distinction of caste should be observed. He is neither 
born nor unborn. The servant of Kudalasatgama Deva is limitless. 

3. When a devotee comes to my house, with the symbol of Godi’ on his person, if I 
then ask him what Ms caste is, I adjure Thee by Thy name, I adjure Thee by the name of 
Thy Pramathas, let my head be a fine, let my head be a fine, O Kudalasaiigama Deva ! 

4. What if he has read the four Vedas ? He that has no Liuga is a Mahar— What 
if he is a Mahar ?— He that has the Linga is Benares. His clusters of words are good. He 
is holy in all the worlds. His prasdd^^ is nectar to me. It is said, “ My devotee is dear to 
me, even though he is a Mahar. He is acceptable to me. He should be worshipped even 
as I am.” Since it is so said, then he that worships Kudalasaiigama Dova, and knows 
Him, is greater than the six philosophies and is pure in all the worlds, 

5. The Vedas trembled and trembled ; the S^stras retired and stood aside ; Logic 
became dumb ; the Agamas went out and withdrew ; for our Kudalasaiigama Deva dined 
in the house of Ohannayya, the Mahar. 

0. What does it matter what caste he belongs to ? Ho that wears the symbol of God 
is of the highest caste. It has been said “ The caste of Mm who is born from God is sacred 
and he is free from births. His mother is Umg, and his father is Rudra, and certainly his 
caste is Isvara.” Since it is so said, I will accept the remains of their food and will give 
them my child in marriage, 0 Kudalasaiigama Deva, I place my trust in thy servants. 

{To be continued.) 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


EyiORAPHiA Bikmakica, vol. II, pt. I. ThaTa- 
laing Plaques o£ the Ananda Text. Ed. Chas. 
Dokoisellb. Archseological Survey of Burma. 
Rangoon, Govt. Press, 1921. 

The glazed plaques on the Ananda temple at 
Pe^an, Upper Burma, have long interested stu- 
dents, but as the legends are all in Taking, the 
actaal information about them has always been 
meagre. There are 389 of these plaques on this 
site which illustrate in, series (and hence their 
importance) the stories contained in the last ten 
J Siofew. The plaques are, of course, old and have 
beemne much damaged by time and the 
of ignorant man wishing to preserve the temple 
by annual doses of whitewash. It is therefore 
important to have these legends adequaiely 
d»ctphM»d, read and explained. The lasting value 


of this volume of the Epigraphia Binnanica lies 
in the contribution it contains towards an ade- 
quate Talaing Dictionary. 

B. C. Temple. 

Annals oe the Bhanjjabkab Institutb, Vol., 
II, pt. 2, 1921, Poona City. 

At pp. 201 I'f. is the First Reirort on the Search 
for Avesta, Persian and Anabio Manuscripts by 
Professor Nadirshah Dorabji Minocher-Homji. I 
wish to draw attention to this very valuable work 
which I feel sure all those interested in Indian 
research will heartily welcome. It is specially 
interesting to know that many invaluable docu- 
ments will in this way find a home in the Bhan- 
darkar Institute. 


1? That is the linga. 


B. C. Temple. 
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Pood from a god's table is called Pra^td, a grace gift: the writer says 

devotee’s plate win be to him. ©sc mer sajs 


that food from a Mah9.r 
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But Raujha Ti’as insistent and w ould not be refused. He said to Bednath : “ Seeing 

your face has lifted the burden from my soul. By putting all the pleasures of the world 
behind me I have calmed my sorrows. I have now reached the degree of Jog called Chit 
Akas after passing through the stages of Bhut Kas and Juda Kas [the three different planes 
of Jog philosophy]. I will die as a Jogi on your threshold and my blood will be on your head.” 
And wdien the Chelas [pupils of Balnath] saw that his heart w'as wavering towards Ranjha, 
they began to taunt their master, and their tongues were as sharp as daggers that had been 
sharpened on a wket- stone. 

You are opening your arms to this goodlooking Jat,” they said, “and yet you do not 
give Jog to those who have midergone much trouble for many years. Verily Jogis have 
become enamoured of comely boys.” And Ranjha tried to pacify them saying : “ I look upon 
you all as equals of Balnath and you are all my brothers. With your help I may hope to get 
salvation in the day of Judgment.” 

An ri the Chelas replied : “Boy, listen to us. For eighteen years we have been serving him. 
We have given up all and live by begging. All day and night we remember God, Yet he 
does not give us Jog. He is sometimes like fire and sometimes like water. We cannot dis- 
cover his secret.” 

And the Chelas in their anger intrigued with each other and rebelled against Balnath. 
They left the Jogi’s house and kitchen. They pierced the Guru (Holy man) with their 
shameless taunts. 

Whereupon the Guru rebuked them and his anger blazed from his eyes. The Chelas 
instantly obeyed him, so pow'eiful was the enchantment that the Guru laid upon them. All 
ill feeling vanished from their minds. They obeyed the orders of their Guru and 
brought Balnath the earrings as he had told them, and the razor wherewith to shave Ranjha. 
And the Guru took off Ranjha’s clothes and having rubbed him in ashes and embraced him, 
made him sit by his side. Then he took the razor of separation and shaved him completely. 
Then he bored his ears and put earrings on him. He gave him the beggars’ bowl, the rosary, the 
horn and the shell in his hands, and made him learn the word Alakh [God]. He taught him the 
way of God and the Gurus from the beginning, saying : “ Your heart should be far from other 
men’s women. That is the way of Jog. An old woman should be treated as your mother and 
a young woman as your sister.” 

But Ranjha having achieved his desire and having been granted Jog, shook off the dis- 
guise of penitence and replied boldly to Balanth : “ Cease vexing me any longer. Even though 
you force your advice down my throat, I will not follow it. Who has taught you to 
captivate young men and to ensnare them in your net ? ” 

Hearing this Balnath reproved Ranjha, saying: “Remember you have adopted 
the creed of humiliation and beggary and you should banish all impixre thoughts from your 
mind and not disgrace the creed of a fakir.” 

Ranjha replied : “ Had I been only a lover of God I should have sought only Him. If I had 
been silent before the love of women, would I have deserted my family and ruined myself. 
Hir has captivated my heart. That is why I have become a Jogi. I have become a Fakir on?y 
that I might keep my Love in remembrance. Had I known that you would try to keep me 
from my Love, I vfould never have set foot on your hill of Tilla. Had I known that you would 
bore my ears, I would have put these earrings in the fire. Set my ears right or I will bring 
the sepoy of the Sirkar [Government] here.” 

And Balnath was sad and hung his head on hearing these wild words, and he said : “ Verily 
I repent and am sorry for having given Jog to this youth. He has got the treasures of Jog 
without spending a single farthing.” And he entreated Ranjha to give up his wilful and evil 
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ways and to become a true FaJrir. But E&njha laughed him to scorn saying ; » We:Jat3 
are cunning strategists and we use all meaJis to compass our hearts desire. I will invoke the 
name of my Pir, my Guru and of God and pitch my flag in Eangpur where I will cut off the 
nose of the Kheras and spite the Sials. Bo not think I can ever give up Hir. Gurus who try 
to keep their disciples from women are as foolish as driven cattle. I will open my heart frank- 
ly to you. mat can a Jat do with a beggar’s bowl or horn, whose heart is set only on plough- 
ing ? mat is the good of teaching him to tell his beads when all he can do is to tell the tale 
of his cattle ? I will be frank with you. I must search for my beloved. She belongs to me. 
And I am pursuing nobody else’s property. The snake of Love has coiled itself round my 
heart and is sucking my lifeblood from me. My bones and my flesh melt w'hen I am separated 
from Hir. Love fell on us when we were both young. Hir had her hair in long plaits 
and I had a small beard. We passed the Spring and Summer of our love together. 
Then evil days came and Hir’s parents preferred to marry her elsewhere ; and they 
betrothed her to the Kheras. When the storm wind of calamity fell upon me I became a 
Fakir and embraced the labours of austerity. You are the only true Guru in the world, 
and it is only through your kindness that a poor traveller can guide his boat ashore. 
Give me Hir. That is all I ask. My heart begs for Hir and for Hir alone.” 

At last the Guru understood that E&njha had been -wounded sore by the arrow of love 
and that he -would never give up the search for his beloved. So he prayed an.d poured ashes 
over his body and plunged his soul into the deep waters of meditation. He closed his eyes in 
the Darbar of God and uttered this prayer. 

“ Oh God, the Lord of earth and sky, Eanjha the Jat has given up kith and kin and 
all that he possesses and has become a Fakir for the love of the eyes of Hir, who has slai" 
him with the arrow of Love. Grant, Oh Lord, that he may get his heart’s desire.” 

The Five Pirs also prayed in the Court of God that Eflnjha might, receive that which 
his heart desired. Then there came a reply from the Darbar of God. “ Hir has been 
bestowed on Eknjha and his boat has been taken ashore.” So Balnath opened his eyes and 
said to Eanjha : “ My son, your prayer has been granted. The True God has bestowed ffir 
upon you. The pearl and the ruby have been strung together. Go and invade the Kheras 
and utterly subdue them.” 

CHAPTEE 21. 

{Bdnjha leaves Tilla for Bangpur disguised as a Jogi.) 

So Eanjha made haste to leave Tilla and he collected strange herbs and potent roots from 
the woods and put them in his wallet, that he naight appear as one skilled in medicine. And 
he determined to leam spells and enchantments and sorceries so that he might capt-ure his 
beloved. He was determined that if necessary he would wear bangles like MiaT. Lai Hosain 
Shahbeg and kiss the feet of a dog like Majnun had done. So Eanjha set out from Tilla 
having hidden fareweU to Balnath. The destroyer of the Kheras started like the stormcloud 
that moves to the place where it has fallen once before. 

As he passed from village to village the people said to themselves : “ This boy 
do^ not look like a Jogi. His wooden earrings and beggar’s clothes do not suit him. His 
buildisnotthatof a Jogi. His bones and feet are hard. Surely some proud woman has 
made him turn Fakir.” 


And ESnjha replied ; “ I am the perfect Nath descended from seven generations of Naths. 
I ^ve never ^ndled a plough. My name is Dukh Bhajan Nath and I am the grandson 
of Dhanantai Vaxd. My Guru is Hira Nath and I am going to worship at his shrine. 

1 Y.id Hrndu ThwolM. Dukh Bhajm Nath i. a play up™ wurd, 

mrau ag th. Nath wdighai down by aoiioWB. Hira Nath refers to his woiship of Hir, 
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Any one who opposes me goes soniess from this world.’’ 

And he strode o£E with swinging steps as one intoxicated, even as camel-men swing 
riding on a camel’s back. He made straight for the Kheras abode even as a stream in flood 
sweeps down the bed of the river or as a lion springs on its victim. A partridge sang on the 
right as he started and he took this as a good omen. 

He was filled with love even as rain pours down in the darkness of a pitch black night. 
As R&njha entered the neighbourhood of Rangpur he met a shepherd grazing his sheep, 
and the shepherd looked at the Jogi as a lover looks into the eyes of his beloved, and said : 
“ Tell me without disguise what country have you come from?” 

The Jogi replied : “I come from the river Ganges. I am a bird of passage from the 
other side of the river. We Jogis stay in one place for twelve years and then wander for 
twelve years and we bring success to those who meet us.” 

The shepherd replied : “ Real Fakirs do not tell lies. You claim to be a Fakir and you 
are telling a lie. You cannot deceive a shepherd. They are the most cunning of all man- 
kind. You are the Sials shepherd and your name is Ranjha. You used to graze the buffa- 
loes of Chuchak. You and Hirmsed to spend your time in the forest. You are the famous 
lover of Hir. The Sials were always taunted about you and Hir. All the world knew your 
story. You should flee from the Kheras or they will kill you.” 

And the Jogi replied to the shepherd : “ Surely you will be punished for telling such 
lies. I and mine have been Fakirs from seven generations. I have nothing to do with the 
world. I deal with beads of penitence and beggar bowls and live by asking alms. If you 
wish well for yourself do not call me a servant, for I am without doubt a holy man. I feat 
the very name of women. Who is Ranjha and who is Hir ? If you call me a servant I will 
tear you in pieces.” The Jogi shook with anger. The water of wrath gleamed in his angry 
eyes." And the shepherd afraid of the wrath of the Jogi fell at his feet and folded his 
hands in supplication, saying : Pir [i.e., Holy man], forgive my sin. The grazer of 

buffaloes that I knew closely resembled you and such mistakes are pardonable. I will tell 
you all the story.” 

And he told the Jogi the story of Rinjha and Hir, spread his blanket before him and treat- 
ed him kindly. Meanwhile a wolf fell on the sheep, and the shepherd in his distress called 
to the Jogi to attack the wolf, for he had counted his flock and found the wolf had slain seven 
lambs and one sheep. The Jogi did as the shepherd besought him and confronted the wolf 
in battle. The Jogi called upon the Five Pits who supported him in the encounter. He 
smote the wolf with his beggar’s bowl and the wolf fell to the ground like a log. Then the 
Jogi pierced him with his Fakir’s tongs and brought the body to the shepherd who was 
amazed at the sight. So the shepherd was convinced that the Jogi was a perfect saint and 
endowed with miraculous power and he fell at his feet in supplication. 

And Ranjha said: “ Brother, let us sib down and talk togethet. We must take care 
that our secret does not leak out.” 

The shepherd replied : “ You have disgraced the name of Love, Having won her 

love you should have run away with her. Either you should have never fallen in love with 
her, or having once loved her, you should have killed her rather than let another have her. 
When the Kheras took her away in marriage you should have shaved your beard in the 
assembly. You should have died rather than be disgraced as you have been disgraced.” 

Ranjha replied : “ Your speech breaks my heart but we Jogis have patience even when 
we are trampled on.” 

The shepherd replied : “You fool. Take the girl away if you can. Saida is no friend 
of ours. You have got your ears bored and you have grazed buffaloes for twelve years and 
are you still afraid of what the world will say ? When you go to Rangpur to beg through the 
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t- iv ‘-u ciireCuIiv. The gii'Ls of the city will tease you but you should leave them severely 
akiie and not tarnish the name of a Fakir. Sehti the sister of Saida is a clever woman and 
vou should beware of her. She is certain to be your enemy. She is not afraid of any Fakir. 
She "is in love with a Baluch camel-driver. You should let her understand that you 
Liow this. May God help you in your task. Fortune favours you. Your star is in the 
ascendant Eanjha; you are about to ascend the throne of Akbar, The jackal of Hazara is 
going to try and capture the lioness of Jhang. You, a fox of the jungle of Takht Hazara, 
wiilhecomc as favoured as a delicate musk deer of Khotan. You have heaped disgrace on 
the Sials and now you are going to humiliate the Kheras. 


CHAPTER 22. 

(Bdnjha arrives at Eaiigpnr.) 

So it came to pass that Rihijha came to the village of the Kheras. The girls of the village 
were taking water from the well w^hen R&njha addressed them. Some suspected he was 
the lover of Hir bub they said nothing. A woman told him the name of the village, and 
Ranjha rejoiced when he heard the name, “ Ajju, ” she said, “ is the headman of the village 
and Saida is his son who stole away Hir the bride of Eanjha.” And Eanjha rejoiced when 
he heard the name of Hir. The children of the village followed him about as he begged 
from house to house and the young men asked him what. he thought of the place when he 
had inspected all the girls. 

And Eanjha replied : “ How can I fix my attention on the Kheras with all these girls 
about 1 Their bright eyes slay their lovers as with a sharp sword. The scent of their 
flowers and the black of their eyelashes have dealt death and destruction in the bazaar.” 

The beauties of Rangpur thronged round the Jogi like moths round a lamp. They 
overwhelmed him with their surpassing beauty. His eyes shone in amazememt. When 
the women of the village saw the beauty of the Jogi they surroimded him in multitudes, old 
and young, fat and thin, married and unmarried. They poured out all their woes to the 
Fakir and many wept as they told their stories. Some complained of their poverty ; others 
yearned for children : others complained of their father-in-law or mother-in-law. Some com- 
plained that their hxisbands beat them ; others that their neighbours wore ixnkind. Others 
said: “Our sons have gone to a distant country. When will they return ? ” Some said: 
“For God’s sake deliver me from the pains of Love. Its flame has scorched me ever since I 
was born.” 

Eanjha made all the girls sit close to h’m and told them to fetch freshly broken potsherds 
“ from the kiln. On them he drew mysterious lines and signs. Some he told to wear them 
round their necks. Others to bind them round their loins. Others he told to put them 
in pitchers of water and to make all the family drink them. “ Thus fathers-in-law, mothera- 
in-law, husbands, brothers and everybody will become kind To others he said : “Be 
composed; God has fulfilled all your hopes.” 

The girls came trooping oxit of their houses when they heard of the Jogi, saying: 
" Mother, a Jogi has come to our village with rings in his ears. He has a beggar’s bowl in his 
hand and a necklace of beads round his neck. He has long hair like a juggler. His eyes 
are red and shine with the brilliancy of fire. Sometimes he plays on the King [a musical 
instrument] and weeps. At other times he plays on the Nad [another musical instrument] 
. and laughs. He calls on God day and night. He is the chela [pupil] of Balnath and the 
love of someone has pierced his heart.” 

And Saida’s sister said to Hir : " Sister, this Jogi is as beautiful as the moon and as 
slender as a cypress tree. He is the son of some lucky mother. He is searching about as if 
.he bad lost some yalTiable pearl. He is more beautiful even than you. He cries, “ God be 
with you” if he had lost fome beloved friend. Did not Mirza and Saiuba lose their UfW 
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for Lore ? Did not Joseph suffer imprisonment for twelve years for the love of Zuleika ? Was 
not Kama ground to powder for Love’s sake ? Surely this Jogi is a very thief of beauty 
and that is why he has had his ears bored. Some say he has come from Jhang Sial. Others 
say he has come from Hazara. Some say he is in love with somebody and that is why he 
has had his head shaved. Some say he is not a Jogi at all but has got his ears bored for 
the sake of Hir.” 

And Hir replied : “ I entreat you not to touch on this subject. It appears to me that 
this is a true message from God, and that it is Eanjha. My love for him has already ruined 
my life. Why has he come to destroy me again ? He has lost his beloved and has also 
got his ears bored. What benefit has he received from Love ? He became a shepherd and 
then cast dust and ashes on his body and relinquished all ho|)e of name or fame.” 

And Hir wept secretly and tears ix)ured like rain from her eyes. And she said to the 
girls : “ Bring him somehow' to me that we may find out where he comes from and who 
he is, who is his Guru and who bored his ears.” 

The girls drawing water at the well made merry wdth the Jogi, saying : “ This is what 
becomes of the man who runs after girls. It is only those who have lost their hearts that 
bore their ears And they tantalised him by displaying their charms. They burnt his 
heart sorely by saying : “ Hir is very happy with the Kheras. ” They sidled up to him and 
touched him with their hands. They said : “ You have shown us your gracious presence. 
Now come and let your sun shine in the courtyard of Hir. Be kind to us and w’alk down 
w'ith us to the house of Ajju and look at Pretty Sehti. Come into her courtyard and look 
at Hir.” And they laughingly said : " Sir, Fakir, we stand before you with folded hands. 
Please accede to our request and lay us poor women under a debt of gratitude.” 

To which Ranjha replied haughtily : My family have been Fakirs for seven genera- 

tions and we do not know the waj'S of the world. I eat land and mul [narcotic preparations 
of oinum] in desolate places and enjoy the hermit life of the Jungle. I know all about 
wolves, deer, lions and tigers. You are all mines of beauty, but what concern has a Jogi 
with beauty ? I know all about medicines and healing herbs. The haunts of people and 
populous cities I avoid. I only know the w'ays of hermits, recluses, pilgrimages, Gurus, 
Jogis, and Bairagis. Other people pound and sift bhang and sherbet. I sift men at a 
glance. I can banish fairies, Jinns, women and Satan himself. By my spells and incanta- 
tions, I can compel men to submit to me.” 

Aird the girls encircled round the handsome Jogi and asked him ceaseless questions 
about himself. 

Ranjha replied ; “ Do not ask vain questions. A snake, a lion and a Fakir have no 
country. We are dervishes and have no kith and kin. What care we for bed or board, for 
the headman of a village or his women folk ? You are all fairy queens and wise and witty 
women. lam a God-intoxicated Fakir who have left the world and the things of the world 
behind me. I pray you leave me alone. Why pick up a quarrel with a poor Fakir ? I am 
helpless in your presence. Why, did not you women put Harut and Marut in the well. You 
defeated even Plato and .®sop. You would tease the very angels themselves. Go and look 
for some youth of your own age and leave the poor Fakir alone. Why do you seek to ensnare 
me in the entanglement of your beauty? Women verily are faithless. I will never take 
their advice.” 

So the girls went and told Hir : “ Hir, we have entreated the Jogi but he wiU not 

listen to us. We have praised the Kheras but he takes no notice. Hir, why do you lie 
weary and sad on your bed all day and no one speaks to you for fear of your 
displeasure,” 
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Hir replies : Girls, you may pierce me with a thousand fcaujits, Lai ^^i.o can withst. 
the decree of God ? I do not blame you. God does what he washes. What to be h 
been. All the miseries of the world have fallen on my head and yet I iiave not quarrelle,} 


with you.’ 

And the girls replied : “ You have only just been married. What can you Icqow of 
misery ? You have shared no secrets with us. So keep your tongue under control 
yourself told us to go and fetch the Jogi and now you deny it.” 

And Hir replied ; “ Girls, you try and fix the resi)onsil)iIity on othci's for what 
have done yourselves. I was destined for evil and God has drowned mo in sorrow. It 
a bad day when I was given to the Klieras in marriage.” 

The girls replied t “Daughters-in-law arc usually afraid of their fathers and broth 
in-law, but your father-in-law is afraid of you. Other l)rjde.s milk the cows, knead the broad 
and grind the com, but you never lift a straw. Women like you arc afraid of witches 
in the day time but swim across broad rivers at night.” 

Hir replied ; You taunt other people’s daughters but j'ou have never been entrqnn..^ 
in the net of Love.” ■la^jpea 

The girls answered ; “Why do you quarrel with us ? We never stood between v-m, 
and your lover.” 

Hir said : “ You bad wicked girls, destroyers of your own parcniis. What do you me 
by your rash words ? What you have said has burnt inv lueirt. Wu-ily 1 have a Ion« d 
weary road to travel. I would that Efinjha would come uud eml)racc me or 'thaf^etl 
in my dreams I might meet him.” ‘ 

The girls replied : “ What we have said has been oat of kindness far you, and we beir 
no ill- will towards you. If the subject was grievous to you, to wh< an imf, ^■ou .s/iould wo hn™ 
mentionedit? If you wished to hide your secret in your father in- law', siu.uso, you sbouW 

not have blazoned it abroad when you were living with your pui't'uls. AV'hv do vou erv out 
when the truth hat been tokl you ? You should not hnro ,.ng,.g..,l !„ tho game of Low 
without deep foreth^ght. Now you ton round and alntso tVhat objoot Imd we i. 
calling the Jogi ? Was it not you who asked us to do it ? Tl,c. wboh‘ v'orld knows about 
your love. Why do you make yourself an object of tlisdain r’ ^ 

And Hir replied angrily and sarcastically: “From .y<mr childhou<l npWrards vou 
W been learning unseemly tricks. You aro tho sort of girls ivlu. .s„t aside the Uanto ” 
^me and dance in pubho. Verily you will bo the salvation „t y„nr nduti « and 
peoide into whose houses you marry will bo exceedingly fortunate.” 

was devising some way of seeing Raniha of ^paration from her lover and sk 

house of Mehr Aiiu So Ranihf ^ ^ decided to visit tlie 

door, playing on his shell and crybig Ye mfto" 

alms.” Some gave him flour oael* ciMirtyard. give alms, give 

blessings and he invoked blessing upon tSm. "" 

said : “ He is a thief spytog afterXidet^^^^^Hr intori'CH.sion. ” Others 

tends to be a Fakir and noSS Lb'f u \ f •• pre- 
secret in his eyes.” Said anothei* • looks like Rflnjha and has a love 

mfllet or bread crusts. He is rLn ffl ^ wheat flour and butter, but will not touch 

and made fine scenes. He set uu ^ joked with sonro and scolded others 

and lucky knots. And Mniha InnV^ri ^ and gave some of them charmed threads 

J ked up and said to those round him : “ We haw entered 
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a ruined village. Not a girl sings at her spinning wheel. No one plays Kilhari [a game 
something like ' Here we go round the mulberry hush’] or Samni [a similar game] and makes 
the earth dance. No one hunts for needles or plays " Welan”. No one plays Maya or 
makes crows or peacocks fly. No one sings Choratori or plays Gaxidda in the street. Let us 
up and leave this dull village.” 

And the boys replied to Eanjha : “ We will show you the place where the girls sit and 
sing.” And they took Eanjha to the place where the girls sat in their spinning parties and 
he saw them laughing and chaffing and breaking each other s threads for fun. And they 
sang sweet songs as they turned their spinning wheels, and one said mischievously to E4njha t 
“ The loves of one’s childhood do not last longer than four days,” And another said : 
“What do you want, Jogi ?” And Sehti, to cajole him, took off his necklace. And the Jogi 
turned and said: “Who is tliis hussy?” Somebody replied She is Ajju’s daughter.” 
The Jogi replied : “Who is Ajju and whj^ is she making mischief 1 Ajju has got a bad bargain. 
She is very rude to Fakirs and does not kiss their beads. She is a good-for-nothing hussy 
who can neither card nor spin.” 

And Sehti replied : “ Jogi your words are harsh. If you touch me I will throw you down 
and then you will know who I am. Your disguise is a trick. If you enter my courtyard, 

I will have your legs broken and pull out your hair. I will thrash you like a donkey and then 
you will remember God and learn wisdom.” 

And Eanjha exclaimed : “ Why does this snake hiss at me and why does this tigress 
want to drink my blood ? I suppose she is tired of her husband and is hunting for lovens. 
And the Jogi passed on into the courtyard of a Jat who was milking his cow. He blew his 
horn and played on his sheU and roared like an intoxicated bull. The cow alarmed by this 
extraordinary noise kicked over the rope and spilt the milk. And the Jat in fury exclaimed : 
“Fancy giving alms to this poisonous snake.” 

And the Jogi’s eyes became red with anger and he lifted his beggar’s bowl to strike the 
Jat. Meanwhile the Jat’s wife flew at him and abused him and all his kith and kin, his 
grandfathers and great-grandfathers for spoiling the milk. She pushed him away and tore 
his shirt and flung taunts at him. The Jogi in his wrath kicked her and knocked out all 
her teeth. She lay on the ground like a log. And the Jat seeing his wife on the ground 
raised a hue and cry and shouted. “ The bear has killed the fairy. He has kifled my wife. 
Friends, bring your sticks and come to my aid.” 

And the men cried : “ We are coming, we are coming.” And the Jogi in alarm took to his 

heels. And as he passed by one of the houses he saw a beautiful girl sitting all alone like a prin* 
cess in a jewelled chamber of the king. The Jogi was hunting for his preylike ahawk. He was 
as bold as a dacoit robbing a banker. He was as handsome as the Subadar of Lahore. He 
knocked at the door and said : “ Hir, bride of the Kheras are you well ? Give me alms, give me 
alms.” And as soon as Sehti saw him, she opposed him fiercely and said to Hir : “ He is a wicked 
man and nobody curbs his evil ways. I will break his bones and teach him to cast love-eyes in 
my courtyard.” What do you mean by saying : “ Are you well, Hir ? You are flaunting your 
beauty like an enamoured peacock. You are hunting for your beloved and yet you call on the 
name of Firs and Fakirs. You sing ‘ Alakh, Alakh ’ and beg with a strange mien in your 
eyes. You are like a camel without a nosestring and no one dares drive you away.” 

And the Jogi replied : “ Do not try and cajole me with your charms. It is you with 
your nlinking jewellery that look like a vain peacock. I said ‘ Pir ’ which you mistook 
for ‘Hir ’ and nobody dares set you right. Why are you speaking harshly to wayfarers and 
strangers ? You are oppressing poor Fakirs and causing trouble in the houses of fathers-in-law. 
You are like an amourous cow sparring with bulls ”, 
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JnJSshtisaid-'-LiBten, sisters, to what he Bays. He is a Jat and no Jogi. He is a 
liar atdtbwd fellow, wheedling his shameless fat paunoh into tins village. He is noway. 

fr^r«nd stmnaer for he knows Htr's name and then immediately says he never heard 
t Hewillgethis teggar’s bowl andhis beaded necklaces broken and his hair pulled, if he 
cJmes near L Who will save him from my wrath ! He is not a headman of the viUage, 
He is a wandering minstrel, or a leather worker, or a sweeper of some serai. 

The Jogi replied • “ Ton miserable hnssy, you squat snubnosed village flirt, you 
loincloth of Satan, beware, _ H a Jatti [Jat woman] quarrels with a Hakir, her lot wiU be 

one of hardship and sorrow.” _ , . , . 

The women of the village hearing the noise of voices and bickering, said to Sehti : 
“Why do you quarrel with the Jogi? He sings as sweetly as Jan Sen, and he Ws 
songs by sixties and hundreds; he spends all his time singing songs and wearing charms. 
It is not meet to quarrel with such folk. 

Sehti replied : “ It is only fat-bellied rascals that live by begging. He is obstinate 
and as unbending as a beam in the roof. He is as sour as an unripe supi-caiie, ' His lips 
utter pious words hut his heart is set on his beloved. When lie secs Hir lie sighs and his . 
eyes melt with Love. ” And Sehti turned to the Jogi and said : “ You quarrel monger, 
you have spoilt your ears. I will spoil the rest of you. It you sing your Jogi songs 1 11 
make the Jats sing ribald songs about you. I’ll send for a couple more j^oung rascals like you 
and order them to thrash you. I’U make you dance round our courtyard like a juggler’s bear. 
I will tear open the fresh wounds of your heart and in the day of Judgment I will get redress 
from your taunts 

And the Jogi replied : “ Verily you are the mother of wisdom and the grandmother of 

understanding. Your wit has cancelled the decrees of Fate and your words are as mysterious 
as an Arabic verb. Surely there is no country like Kashmir, no lustre like that of the moon, 
nought so sweet as the sound of a distant drum, nothing so terrifying as the earthquake 

in the day of Judgment and There is nothing so quarrelsome as Sehti. Aye, there is 

nothing so bitter as anger and there is nothing so sweet as the kisses from the lips of the 
beloved. There is no book like the Koran and iro silence like that of death. There are 
none so fortunate as the Kheras, no one so full of sin as the .Poet Waris and there is no spell 


like that of his poetry.” 

And Sehti replied : “ Why quarrel with women and bandy words with small girls ? What 
are the things that can never keep still 1 Water, wayfarer* ’s dogs, lads given to debauchery 
and Fakirs. You are no Jogi. Tell us from where came Jog. From whence came Shinas and 
Bairag? From whence came the beggar’s horn and beggar’s bowl and the praying beads ? 
Who gave you the commandment to wear long hairs? Who ordered you to smear youi 
bodies with dust and ashes ? ” 

The Jogi replied: “ Solomon is the Pir of Jinns and evil spirits. Self-interest is the Pir 
of all Jats and Love is the Pir of alllovers. Listen, Sehti, and I will toll you the way of Jog. 
We Fakirs are like black snakes and we acquire power and virtue by reading spells. We 
get up at midnight and pore over sa<ired books by the banks of untrodden streams. We 
expel all impurities from our speech by using the toothbrush of rcijenbanco and wo sit on the 
carpet of true belief. We become deaf and dumb by holding our breath in the tenth 
position. We can ward off deceit and burn evil spirits. W© can cast spells and 
destroy those whom we want to destroy. We can make absent lovers smell the fragrance 
of their beloved s presence. Women who revile us we can make ride in penance on an ass 

■mth a shaved head, luet virgins beware who oppose our power or it will fare ill with 
their virginity,” 
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FURTHER SPECIMENS OF NEPAlI. 

ft 

By R. L. turner. 

Of tjbo following passages the first three eontinue the story begun in, the ' Sjiecimens 
of Nepali ’ which have already a^jpeared, ante.^ Vol. L, ^jp. 84-92. It is the story of the fii’st 
phase of the British advance in Palestine which, beginning with the capture of Gaza in 
November of 1917, ended with the seizing of the pass leading from the plains to Jerusalem 
and the capture of the commanding height of Nebi Sara'wil. In these operations one Indian 
and two GurMia battalions played a not unimportant part. They w'cre the 58th Vaughan’s 
Rifles F.F and the 2nd and Srd battalions of the 3rd Queen Alexandra’s Own Gurkha 
Rifles. There were at that time only four regular Indian Infantry battalions in the attacking 
army ; and, when on the ].9tli of November the 21st Corps was swmng round into the Judicau 
Hills, these battalions found themselves in the familiar environment of hill-fighting. Entirely* 
without artillerj' .sujiport, in the face of powerful enemy artillery, as advance guard to the 
75th Division, tliey drove the Turk from ridge to ridge, until a jjanting charge through dense 
mist and rain and the gathering darkness of the evening of the 20th won them the village 
of Kuryet-el-Enab (the ancient Kirjath Jearim), at the very summit of the pass. 

Afterwards on the 21st, 22nd, and 23rd the two Gm'kha battalions and the 123rd Out- 
ram’s Rifles played a leading j)art in the attempt of the 21st Cox'ps, reduced by more than 
a fortnight’s continuous fighting, to cut off Jerusalem from the north. The attempt failed, 
and Jerusalem did not fall for another month ; but the many graves beneath the terraces 
of El Jib (Gibeon) and on the slopes of Nebi Samwil (Mizpah) give witness to the gallantry 
of the attempt. Nebi Samwil itself was seized and held ; and though attack after attack 
surged up its slopes, while Turkish guns west and north of Jerusalem pounded its summit 
and destroyed the mosque (for it was the scene of some of the bloodiest lighting of the 
campaign), it never left our hands. Englishmen and Scots, Gurkhas and Indians fought over 
its blood-stained stones. At one time all that w'e held was the courtyard of the old 
Crusaders’ Church, into w’-hich the remnants of the 3/3id Gurkhas closed, to hold it to the 
last. But the Scots of the 52nd Division came to their aid ; and the hill was held, to the doom 
of all Turldsh hopes of retaining Jerusalem. 

The fourth passage is a song composed and .sung by men of the 2/3i‘d Gurkhas on the 
day on which the conclusion of the armistice with Turkey Avas announced. The English 
reader will recognise the language of the chorus. The effect is curiously pathetic. This bat- 
talion was mobilised with the Meerut Division for France in August 1914, and landed again 
in India on the 31st March 1919, only almost at once to supply drafts for the fighting in 
Afghanistan. 

The last passage is written in standard spelling, since it was cojpied by a Gurkha, not 
by myself. Often have I heard these and similar songs sung, now, it may be, by a solitary 
little figure sitting on the bank of the Suez Canal or under a fig-tree on the Plain of Sharon, 
now to an admiring audience of his fellows sheltered in some Cave of AduUam from tho 
rainstorms driving over the bleak stony hiUs of Judsea or Galilee. They may not be great 
poetry, but they are real ; and a line such as this : 

Dasax ra tarikh unis sau pandra marca ka maina ma 

or 

Pacisai tarikh unis sau pandra SRambar maina mS 

cannot be denied the having a certain Homeric flavour. The English ‘ 10th March 1915 ’ 
looks and sounds so much more prosaic. 
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A SOMB ACCIDENT. 

Tea buti ca biskut Idiaiers Agari baryu. J&nd&jdnda ^ kAmpAni le (ty6 caur lua bbagna 
no S'Aktro Turki ka tinota sipai bAm pbalne inanche lugi bAseka rechAn.) tiaiheru lai 
pAkrci'O pAclii pAthai ciiii. Tyo din ma kei Urai bhaieno. Rdii nia Turki ka rehvc ma 
jjikAt bAsyo. Tyo rat bhari (Turldlieru kS, ghoi’a bbaisi MiAcsreru lai Turki le ^pbe 
niarero gaka recliAii) gAnaiera bAsi sAlmu bhaieno. Thula IcAthin le rat Mtyo. Vjeh 
blioierc dtkla, lliiu ; yO ghoi’a khAcoreru inAreka sAri rdJca rechAn Aru Turki ka gariheru 
bAm ko sAiuan tise latlia liae pliali raldieko recho Aru bAineru bAm ka ditAnetor rel 
hinne bata ka tAltko pliali rMiheka rechAn. Tyo thau ma hamra sipaiheru le taina ko 
sano sano dhugro jAsto dekhero ‘ Ke M % ’ bhAni hat ma linda yota le orka lai dekhaunda 
orka manche le bliAnyo : “ Is ka bhitro hyd did? ” bhAni dhuna ma tAktAk handatyo 
dhugro phAt goio. PhAt goiero dhugra khelaune tinota manche thie) jo manche 
le te lai t^ktAk g^^-rya thiu dhuea ma tyo manche lai to lAthalifje bAnaio ; Sldia pAni 
phut&li diu ; duitai hata ka aiila urai diu ; &.phnu jiu bliAri dule dulo pari diu : yota khnta 
pAni bhSei diu ; aru duita manche lai ghail bAnaio. 

Translation. 

Prom there, having eaten biscuits and tea, we advanced. As we were marching (on 
that plain, being unable to escape, tliree Turkish soldiers, bomb-throwing men, are hiding). 
A company seizing them sent them to the rear. On that day there was no fighting. At 
night a picquet was set on the Turldsh railway. All that night (the Turks had gone after 
having themselves killed their own horses, buffaloes and mules) from their stink it was im- 
possible to rest. With great difficulty the night was passed. When dawn came, we saw 
that these dead horses and mules remain here decaying and the Turks’ waggons and bomb- 
ing apparatus have been thrown aAvay anyhow and bombs and bomb-detonators have been 
throvn away below the railway. In that place our men seeing something like a small 
copper tube, saying ‘ What is this V and taking it in their hands, one showing it to 
another, the other man said : “ What is there inside this ? ” So saying he struck it with a tap 
on a stone : that tube burst. As it burst (the men playing with that tube were three) it 
scattered in pieces the man Avho had tapped it on a stone ; it blew out Ms eyes : it blew 
off the fingers of both hands ; all over Ms body it made hole after hole ; one leg too it broke. 
The other two men it wounded. 

Notes. 

jdiula : as far’ as I can tell this is correctly represented and should not be jsda. It 
does not seem to differ in sound from jdndd pres- part. fr. jdnnu ‘ know ’. In all probability 
this full nasal is a not the direct descendant of the Skt. n {jdndd : Skt. ydnt — )• hut is deve- 
loped from the nasalised vowel before d : thus ydnt- > jdd- => jdnd-. What is essentially 
the same change is found when g ox b (final or intervocalic) preceded by a nasalised vowel 
become a or m : e.g., tdma < iMhd, dhuho < dhugo. A similar problem arises with the 
present-future tense : e.g., jdnehu or jichu ‘ I am going ’ or ‘ I shall go In any case this 
appears to be a contraction of two separate forms : (1) jdne chu ‘ I shall go ’ ; (2) jdnda or 
iWa ‘ I am going Possibly jdncku represents jdne chu and jschu jUa chu. But 
the two are undoubtedly confused in speech, as in writing. 

Imgi < Uki. M so often, a breathed intervoealio stop has become voiced. Cf. ^lugim 
< jmkmt (of. m. fahun). The change appears to be more general in the case of ? preceded 
ft ikftwlised vowel , e.g., feSro <, * J^to {kct'ntaka-), < bdinu {van^a-). Without 
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preceding nasaKsation in the numeral ending. -6rd beside -otd. The enclitic cal also appears 
as dzal. Cf. also garnu < karnu {karoti), where k- belonging to what has been treated as an 
auxiliary word has not kept its force as an initial Cf. Pkt. Mi < Uhaxdi. 

rdti is properly a locative < Pkt. raltid rattia.k (Pa. railiani), while rat is the direct case 
< rath rattihi. In actual use rdti racams ' at night h but is also frec[uently used with the 
postposition mi, as here. Cf. in the next lino tyo rat bliari. 

kMcdreru < Miaccarharii. 

b\si : apparently here stands for hasna. I'lcrmadly sahnu ‘ be Cvllo ’ is preceded by the 
oblique infinitive in -7ia, and saknu ‘ be finished with ’ by the indtclinablc participle in -i. 
But tbe latter is frequently heard with sahnn ‘ he a,ble and its use here is perhaps due to the 
desire to avoid two consecutive infinitives. There is moreover in these verbs a certain over- 
lapping of meaning : e.g., garna mke ‘ I have been able to do ’ and gari sake ‘ I have finislied 
doing ’ both refer to a completed action. 

kAfnn : adjective used as substantive = ' diincultj’ as so commonly in Xepjalf. The 
dividing line between adjective and substantive is verj’ ill-definccl. Cf. the substantival; 
use of the past participle, as in gave paclii 'after having done '. 

kdtyo < kdiiyo : passive. 

ujelo < ujydlo, where y i.s apparently due to the preceding palatal : < Pkt. uxjdla- 
(ujjvdla-). Cf. the frequent writing of j as jy : and tbe fomn sydiw ‘ little ’ beside sdfw (with 
palatal s) < Pkt. sanJia- {shhjya-). 

MMa < dekhdd. 

sAri rdka r&cJiAn < sari raliekd ralicchan : emphatic for sari raliechan, rahechan here 
being practically equivalent to an emphatic cJian. 

fee ho : note the diSerenee betw'een this question aslung about the quality of something 
already known to exist and is ka bhiir^ kyd ch3 below, w’’hich asks a question as to the exis- 
tence of something not definitely knowm to exist. Cf . the sentences pawl ho ? ‘ is it w-ater 
(or something else) V and pant cha ? ‘ is there wnter 1’ M < kyd : there does not seem to 
be any difference in the meaning of the two forms, both of which arc used. 

11 . 

ON THE EDGE OF THE JUDiEAN HILLS, 

Tin din sxmo tm dtra ma bAsyu ato Turki ka bh§raheru lai, jo hamra dakter sap le leaka 
thie, tin din bAsno sAmo sAbe bh§raheru khai sAkyu. Am tyo dsra ma bAstakheri aphnu 
sa.re bAlio khalto IchAnya, kins bhAne dekhin rati ma Turki le kaile hamiheru lai dh6ka 
diers ch^pa hanlAn ki bhAners. Diuso bliAri dhui;a ka kopejmra ma bsrsati t^uers 
bAsthiu ; dusm^nka bhSra ko sikar jijha khdjers polers eitpani biskut jamkhAjur 

beru besAri dAsai jAste sAbe manche le apAs ma kura g^rthiii : “ Turki hAraio : sAdhai 
bhAri istei Turki ka bheraheru paiahunde bes hune thiu.” Isto rAmailo gAri khaiers ph§ri 
khai sAkya pAchi sigret tAmaku khaiers tM bsrsati bhitrs dhuna ka kopeyara bhitrs din 
bhAri suti ranthiu. Ratbhoiers Aghijfinthiu ja hafuiherule dusmAn lai mama lai khalta 
bhitrs pAni bAsthiu. Pailo lArai hamro Gllza b§.tis ty6 dipa sAms gAnyo. Jun Jun 
manchehem le rS-mro kam gAreka Urai ma, tini mancheheru ka nS.m hamra kAmancliii 
apssr sap le kS.gAt ma chapers s'Abe kAmpAni ma ydta yota hukum ko kagAt bari die. 
Jd manche le pAre, sAhe le aphna mAn mS isto S|ie : “ PherilArai bhaia hunde hamiheru le 
pAni istei nau kAmaune thiu.” 
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Trmislati’on. 

For three days we remamed on that same hill ; and as for the Turkish sheep which our 
Doctor Sahib bad brought, in the three days’ stay we ate up all of them. And remaining 
un that hill we dug each his o^vm strong trench, because we thought that in the night the 
'Furk.^ deceiving us'might attack. Throughout the day-time stretching onr waterproof-sheets 
over the hoUows between the stones we rested. Looking for thorns and roasting the flesh 
c»f the Toi-kish sheep would eat tea- water, biscuits, jam, dates, iigs ; and all the men rest- 
ing as though it were Dasehra we would eat most pleasantly. And all the men would say 
arLng theinselves : “ The Turk is defeated; if we always got Turkish sheep like this, it would 
be splendid.” Thus happily eating, when we had finished eating, smoking cigarettes and 
tobacco we would remain lying all day in the hollows between the rocks underneath our 
waterproof -sheets. When night came, we would go forward, where we sat also in trenches 
to Mil the enemy. Our first battle was counted from Gaza to that hill. Our Commanding 
Officer Sahib, wTiting down on a paper the names of those men who had done good work in 
the fighting, distributed one order-paper to each company. The men who read it all thought 
thus in their minds : ” Tf there were fighting again, we too should earn such a name.” 

Notes. 

6 Asyit .'the preterite expresses continuous action in the past where the verb itself implies 
continuous action, otherwise, with instantaneous verbal roots, the past imperfect must be 

used: e.g., below Tclianthiu hhanthiu hxirv. g^rtJiiu ‘we kept on eating ’ 

compared wfith khxnyii ‘ we dug (once for all).’ 

Ill 

CAPTURE OF THE PASS. 


^\^tharo tarik ko biana j(\^stelyAn bhAune gora pAltAn ka sAwareru le (hamra 
samune ma ydta gau thin) tes m&,thi ai lage : tAro k§i phAl mileno. Turki le bes gAri aphna 
mAsingAn le goli hane : hamra sAwareru lai Agari homo dieuAn. 


Bh6ii pAlta unis t§-rik ko bi-lna dwi bAje ma birget bato liukum ayo : “ Sildn torcl g6r- 
kha pAltAu le ty6 gau linu i^orso ”, bhAni. KornAl sap le IcAmpAniheru lai bare : 
“ E kAmpAni ro si kAmpAni Agari ko lain hnuAn ; bi kAinpni ro di IcAmpAni tini ko sApot 
huuAn.” Iso gAri Agari baryft. 

TAro Turki le tmis tarik ko biano hami borda hhAnne pAni Aghi biano cdbx bAje ty6 
gau ma tbulo l.go biLleka thie. Turkiheru ko isara t§i ago rdebo pAchari bhagna lai. JAb 
hamro § kAmpAni ty6 gau ma pugyo, km g61a gdli kSi pAni cAleno. 


Tea bflti All Aghi gfuiera gau ka cheu ma thl.mero Ali chin tea bAsyu. Tyo gau ka 
daine bale Tm‘M le apbna gau bAsneheru ka Mlhhra sAbe Itibero kbaiera gaie chAn. Butle 
btttla matri ty6 b&to bhAri dhuna ka kopoera puro pAni butla mfitri dikhintJie. 

Ty6 gau bato Ali Aghi k6i dwi mail SAma bato b§,to goiu. Tyd bato IcAsto thiu ? daine 
pAti thulo par debrepAti pAui thfilo par thiu. MSj ma nalo thiu. Bato hinnu perne lai 
sSre Aptero saiiuro bato thiu. Tyo bato pAni Turki le tbau thau ma bhAtkaiera chorere 
gaaeka thie. Hamiheru ko bharbardari tdpkhfinaheru ka gfiri na auna sAkun bhAni bSito 
lai snruu hltlera bhAtkadi rakheka thie. 


Susto Susto hameru Agari horde thiu. Daine pAti bflti Athaun nAmbar gAreko 
psltAn ai pugyo. Hameru Ali chin thami bAsyu : tyo desi p Alt An Aghi boryo. 
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Pheri harara pAlt-in lai Aglii bdma bJiAni hukum bhoio, ksrnAl sap le Araie ; E kAmpAni 
topkhana ko rAcIia garna bAsla ; Aru tin kAmpAni debro pAfi ka dSra mathi cArera Agari 
bamAn bhAni Araie. Hamiberu le testo agya pauuda ma kAzapAni kAmandar saperu 
le aplma aphna bAndalMsto le herca game toli lai Agari pAtbaie. Aru bald mancberu yota 
ydta gAri tyfi dSra ka tupa ma pugya pAcbi daine pAti Agari beryu. Susto susto jande jande 
hamiberu lai kei tha tbiena dusmAn ka nbe bAseko cba bbArii. 

Ty6 dSro katere pAltira oralo layo. Pbei-i erko dSro bbetyo ; jzheri ukalo layo. Yota 
yota mancbe gAri tj’o dSra matbi nildaula bbAni jande tbiu. Ty6 dSra matbi AbkAti niancbe 
nikli sAkta ma Turki le top ka gola pAni mAsingAn ka goli pAni besari bakle Asina jAsto hamra 
matbi barsaie. Hameru le pAni aphna luisgAn le dhuaa ka ar bata jai sAma buna sAkcba 
bS.kle g6Ii pbarkaiu. Aile pAni Andbero buna lagyo. Tm’Id le pAni phair garde thie. 
Hamro di kAmpAni Agbi baryo : bi kAmpAni tes kzi sApot ma bAsyo. Tei bela ma cli 
k.^mpAni kAinanclar Giresmit sap lai top ko gola l%yo ra tei dSra ma swarge bits bhoio. 

Pani pAni porno lagyo. Hamiberu ka sAii ma orne bbAni jzAni bichaune bbAni pAni 
yote yote borsati thin. l-cAmAl pAni tliieno ; brandi pAni thieno ; kbali khaki Inga matri 
tbiu. Pani pAni musAldhAre ayo. Te.sta duk ma pAzii mancbeheru ie kei citaunno thie. 

Tyo rat ma di kAmpAni tei dSra ma bAsjm. Bi IcAmpAni lai hukum ayo : “ Timiheru 
aphna hetkdtor ma jau,” bbAni. Bi kAmpAni bata ma goio. Bwi tin ghAnta tea bAsna 
SAma rAsAn pani aieko thiena. 

Tyo rat bhAri pS.ni pertbiu. Hand lai pAni tirklia teste lagyo : hami le tirkha bujhauna 
lai pani le bhigo b baieka luga niukba ma custbiu. 

Tea delddn hamiberu bata ma pugda bAsera sutyu. Tyo rat ma tyo b&to kAsto ho bhAne. 
Hamra phra dibijAn ko bharbardari ro tSpkhana dwita dSra ka maj ma bbaieka b&ta ma 
pugeka thie. Ghora khacareru sAbe milaiera apAsta ma lata le hirkaunthe. SAmcar 
lyaune mancberu le apbno aphno hetkdtor khdzda khdzda ita uta janthe. Kaidiheru 
ghaileheru pAchari tiro hinthe. Goar garno aieko tord tord Gorkha pAltAn dhuiro huna 
le Agari pAni homo sAkeno, pAchari pAni phorkoro janA sAkeno. B3,ta ka dwita pAti tiro 
hamra di kAmpAni ro Athaun nAmbor gAreko desi pAltAn ro dk gora pAltAn bAseka dSra ma 
niAsingAn ka goli tAktAk gAri dhuiia ma hirkaunda jbilka niskauntbe. 

Tes bela ma hamra kdtm&star s&p rAsAn ptoi Hero aie : Aru koi pAltAn lai rAsAn pani 
mileno. Testa ramra kdtmastor sap thie. 

jpSra matbi ujelo bhaikAno birget bato hukum Hyo : “ Phdri dSra ma cArero Turki lai 
dhApaiero Agari bornu porso.” 

Ty6 din bhAri hamiberu le dare dSyo cArero orala ukala ma goiero Tux’ki lai aphna thau 
thau bati db.'S.paiero Agari boryu. IlAdheni din ma kniro l%yo : pSni pAni porno layo. 
Kuiro lagna le kdi pAni ddkbinno tbiu. Pberi Andbero lagda ma (hamra samune ma y6ta 
gairo kbolo tbiu : pAllo pAti tbulo dSro tbiu ; tyo dSra mS Turki le bAlio thau bAnaieko 
ydta gau tbiu) tyo kbdlo pS,ri goiero ukala ma cArero phik-^t gArero bami le tyo gau Turki 
ka bS-to bS,to liyu. 

Tyo rat bhAri pani porthiu. TAro hamiberu pikAt lAgaiero baki mancbeheru SAbe 
yota tbula mAkan ma ^Aser9 bAsero S,go balero c§i pAkaiero kbaiero syStbe khusi bboiu. 
Mancberu le kura gorde : “ mome mancbe mAre cbAn ; gbaUe mancbe ghaile bhaie chAn ; 
hameru lai ta y6 bbagyo milya cbo ; hamra pAltAn le pAni thhlo nau kAmaia cbo ” : bbAni 
kura gArero ty6 r4t bhAri khusi bhaikAno sute. 
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Pheri ujeio bhoiera hamra tlnila prnAl s^p le sAwAri bhoicra hameru iai bhAimu bhoio: 
" He Gorkliali biro ho ! tiinra bMuri le JirusAlAm nau gAreka sAor ina hiane b&,to khblyo ; 
timro nau thulo bhai gyu. Tei JirusAlAm sAar lina lai azo i)Am tiini pheri Agari barna 
parsa : ” bhAiiera bhAnnu bhoio. 

Tes bela ina Turki ka g61a hamra mathi hanao lage ; bAute nuksan bhoio. Pheri phalin 
ko hukum milero hamiheru Agari boryu. 

Translation. 


On the morning of tho 18th the troopers of a white regiment called Australians (in 
front of us there was a village) attacked this village. But there was no success. The Turks 
shot machine-gun bullets out finely ; they did not let our cavalry advance. 

The next (iay on the morning of the 19th at two o’clock an order came from the Brigade, 
saying : “ The Second-Third Gurldias must take that village.” The Colonel Sahib apportioned 
the companies : A company and 0 company will be fiiring line ; B company and D com- 
pany will be their support.” So doing we advanced. 

But the Turks on the morning of the 19th even before we advanced at 4 o’clock in the 
morning had lit a great fire in that village. That same fire is a signal of the Turks to retire. 
When our A company reached the village, neither shell nor bullet nor anything at all was 


tired. 

From there going forward a little and halting on. the edge of the village we remained 
there for a little while. Right and left of the village the Turks, having stolen the fowls 
of their own villagers, had eaten them and gone away. Feathers only over the whole road, 
in the hollow between the stones also only feathers were to be seen. 

From that village we went forward a little for about two miles along the road. What 
was that road like ? On the right hand there was a great mountain, and on the left hand a 
great mountain. In the middle was the valley. For one who had to go along it the road 
was exceedingly difficult and narrow. That road too in several places the Turks had left 
blown up. Sapng that our baggage and gun-carriages should not be able to come, putting 
in mines, they had blown it right up. 

Very slowly wo continued to advance. From the right an Indian regiment, numbered 
68 (68th Vaughan’s Rifles), had come up. We remained halted for a while : the Indian 
regiment advanced. 

Again to our regiment came the order to advance. The Colonel Sahib commanded, saying : 

A company will remain to protect the guns ; the other three companies climbing the hill 
on the left will advance.” So sa 3 nng he commanded. On our receiving such order, the com- 


pany commander Sahibs, each by his own arrangement, sent forward parties to scout. We 
remaining men, reaching the top of that hill one at a time, advanced by the right. Going 
slowly on, we had no information, as to near where the enemy was. 

Having crossed that hill, on the further side there was a descent. Again another hill 
was met ; again there was an ascent. One by one, saying : “ We will come out on the top 
ot ttat Ml,” wo went on. Ao soon ns a few men had come out on the top of the hill, the 
mfa ram^down on ns Tciy thickly both shells and maohine-gun boUets just like hail. 

K n “Mter of the rooks, wherever possible, returned the 

WtetsttaoHy how also darkness began to fall. The Turks too continued to fire. Our 

aivanced ; B company remained in its support. At that time a cannon shell 

Shhib (Captain M. Grey-SmIth. I.A.R.O), and 

mt that hiil he entered the heavenly dweUmg. 
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Rain also began to fall. With us, both for covering and for l 3 nng on, there was only one 
waterproof-sheet each. There was no blanket ; there was no great-coat ; there were only 
our cotton clothes. The rain also came in torrents. The men were in such distress that they 
could not feel anything. 

That night D company remained on the hill. To 13 company came the order, saying : 

“ Come to your headquarters.” B company went dov.n to the road. Till they had been 
there two or three hours, rations and water did not come. 

All that night the rain fell. Also we had such thust that in order to quench onr thirst 
we sucked in our mouths the clothes that wore wet with rain. 

After that, stopping when we I’eached the road, 'we lay down. On that night what rvas 
the road like ? The baggage and artilier 3 '^ of our whole division had reached the road between 
the two hills. Horses and mules, all mingled, were kicking. each other. Men bringing new.s, 
searching for their own headquarters, were going this way and that'. Prisoners and wounded 
were making for the rear. The 3/3rd Gurkhas, come to bring helj», on account of the crow'd 
could not advance, nor turning round could they go back. On both sides of the road on 
the hills, where were our I) company and the 58th Indian regiment and a white regiment, 
machine-gun bullets striking the rocks were shooting out sparks. 

At this time our Quartermaster Sahib came bringing ratioirs and water. JSTo other regi- 
ment got its rations and water. So good was our Quartermaster Sahib. 

When it dawned on the lull, from the Brigade came an order, saying : Again climb- 
ing the hill and driving off the Turks it is necessary to advance.’ 

All that day climbing bill after MU, going up hill and down hiU driving the Turks from 
position after position, we advanced. At midday a fog came on ; rain too began to fall. 
On account of the fog nothing was to be seen. Again as darkness was descending, (in front 
of us was a deep valley ; across the valley a great hill ; on the hill a village made by the Turks 
into a strong place) crossing the valley, climbing up the hill, having fixed bayonets we took 
that village from the bands of the Turks. 

All that night the- rain fell. But when we had set picquets, the rest of us men aU en- 
tering one great building, sitting down, lighting fires, boiling and drinking tea, were exceed- 
ingly happy. The men said : “ Those who were to die have died, the wounded have been 
wounded ; but to us this great fortune has fallen- Our regiment also has earned a great 
name.” So talking, remaining happy all that night, they went to sleep. 

Again at dawn our great General Sahib coming said to us : “ O Gurkha heroes, by your 
bravery the road leading to the city caUed Jerusalem has been opened. Your name has 
become great. To take that city of Jerusalem, to-day also it is necessary to advance.” 
So saying he spoke. 

At that time the Turkish shells began to faU upon us ; there was great loss. Again 
receiving the order to fall in, we went forward. 

Notes. 

bh^nn0 '<( bhandd. 

goiera < gaera : probably on the |analogy of goto < gayo, where the umlaut of a to 
0 is regular. It should he remembered also that gaera is < gayo or gae ra, lit. = " he or they 
went and ’ 

Mkhra. : Skt. kukkuta- of. H. hukar kukrd. The aspiration is unexplained. It occurs 
in other words : e.g., bdkhro ‘ goat, sheep of. H. bakrd. On the other hand kuhur ‘ dog ’ 
{kurkura - ) H. hukar. The Rev. N. O. Duncan informs me that in East Nepal bMlim 
f monkey ’ is used for bddar (cf . H. bSdar, baridar). 
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di^inthe : the passive seems to be dying out. More and more it loses its distinctively 
passive sense to become a simple intransitive verb : e.g., diJchhiv, ‘ appear arinu ‘halt \ 
mlUnu ‘ bum intr.’, -wbUnv, ‘ stand up On this a new causative formation has been built, 
cndin^in : e.g., arydunii ‘ cause to halt,’ salhyctunu burn tr. , ubhyaunu ‘ set upright’. 

S-'^kiin : an example of the beginnings of Oratio obliqua. Hamiheru refers to the narrator, 
not to the subject of bh^ni. These beginnings of the oblique construction are fairly common 
in Xep&li: e.g., (1) Dliandatta U “ Ohar jdti : ‘ md sana (i.e., DhandaCta. saiia) gai hepdr gari 
df- ’ blianmi *’ bhanyo. (Birsikha, p. 67, 1. 5). (2) doUn md. hdrid garlliyau rt bJiani sune 

•I heard that you were doing ’ instead of the direct N. garcha bhan.i Probably 

IC'D the verv frequent use of the oblique infinitive in with bluini to express purpose clauses 
i.s oblique in cu'igin c.f/., Zaf thclt^vx bJictni jii/cti gavclco ho he must have made a jilan to 

kill me.’ This has replaced the direct tes Idi mdrehu bluini 

bJiAsni < harlma hhani. This oblique infinitive used w'ith hhani in clauses of pur- 
pose, order, prondse, etc., is directly governed by the verb blmni. Barhnu, infinitive used as 
imperative, becomes barlina as object to bliani. Although in nouns the old nominative and 
accusative cases have fallen together in the more general direct case embracing both nomi- 
c ative and accusative, in the infinitive the oblique case is that used for the direct object 
(see my note on the infinitive in the first series of ‘ specimens ’). Similarly too the direct 
case as accusative has in nouns been replaced by the oblique case folio-wed by Idi (cf . H. oblique 
with ko)', the direct case is retained generally only for inanimate objects. JU.g.,ma Idi jdmi 
parclin, lit. ‘ the going is necessary for me (subject), but ma jdtia Idge, lit. ‘ I began the 
going ’ (object). These are parallel -with the equivalent noun con.struction.s : (a) animate : 
chore ayo ‘ the boy came ’ (subject), but chord Idi hdn^ ‘ I struck the boy (object) ; (6) in- 
animate : rvJkh dhalyo ‘ the tree fell ’ (subject), and ruhk dhdla ‘ fell the tr-ee ’ (object). 
MAdkeni : semitatsama < madhyaJina- with adjectival suffix -i. 

Idyo : either < Idgyo or past participle of Idunu (Skt. Idgayati). Ldgnu, < Skt. lagyati. 
The same confusion is found in Hindi and Panjfi.bt. 

bAlio * strong a formation from *bali (Skt. halin-). 
phikf 0 t=Yix swords ! 

pAserd < pasera-. pasnu < *paisnu (pravisaii, cf. H. giam/d (J. pc-n'fi) by analogy with 
basttu (msali). 

pruAl = General ; probably for janral through influence of harnal = Colonel. 
eAwdri bJaio : honorific for dyo. 

IV. 

AN ARMISTICE SONG. 

pAndAro maina PhrSse ma iaryu dher hilo khaiero : 

Unis sau s61a ma gerizAn diuti Misor ma aiers. 

Ai redi g6 h6m Agin ; ai redi g6 him Aggn, 

Tu si mai phadar, tu si naai mfidar, tu si mai phcjinli Agen.. 

Hindustan bate cSthi ai pugche kflgAt ka liplui nia : 

Sikin tsrd Gorkha ph6r larnu peryo Misor ka muluk ma. 
iOiai ma bAsta Urai teryu ; bAnduk le takatak. 

Hwi sau bAtis le AtAke geryo ; Turk! ko bhaga bhag. 

SAwar ra paidAl pakha ma khIdchAn, mAnowar nani ma 
Pailo din lAri bis din ma pugyii Turki raddh&ni ma 
TurM le hiryo ; Ahgrez le gheryo yo pala rAne ma. 

Aba to pugne a«a ohe mo lai ghAre ka jAne md 
Gltkm juwln Agari bAre ehati ko dhal gAri : 

Turki ka phaua lai hat uikaun paryu rAne ma bydl gAri. 

Ai redi go h6m Agin ; ai redi g6 hdm Agen, 

Tfi si mai phador, f si mai madai, it si mai phemili Agin. 
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Trandalion. 

For fifteen months we fought in France, eating much mud ; in 1916 there was garrison 
duty, having come to Egypt. 

From India a letter comes in an envelope of paper : the 2/ 3rd Gurkhas must again fight 
in the land of Egypt. 

Sitting in the trenches we fought, taking aim with the rifle. The 232 (Brigade) attacked; 
the Turks ran away. 

Horse and foot move along the shore, men-of-war on the sea. On the first day fighting, 
in twenty days we reached the Tui-ldsh capital. 

The Turk .saw : the British surrounded them at this moment in the battle. Now 
is there hope for me of arriving among the people of my home. 

The Gurldia soldiers advanced, having courage in their breasts ; the Turkish army we 
made to lift up tlxeir hands, distressing them in battle, 

Notes. 

As opposed to the artificial metres in Nepfili (e.y., the translation of the Mah§.bharat) 
which are made to depend on a system of quantity no longer existing, this popular metre 
depends on stress accent. The normal scansion here (supposing — to represent a stressed 
syllable and • an unstressed) is : — 

— — •-'jj - >— w-|— 

This shows very plainly the initial stress of Nepali words. The English chorus evidently 
could not be quite fitted into the metre by its composers ! 

li^ha : loanword from H. lifdja with haplology. 

raddkdni < rajdhani : here Aleppo, not Constantinople. Cf. below hhoddahhtri 23 
ddkheri. 

uthauTi < utMuna. 
hydl < heUl. 

( To be continued. ) 

THE DATE OF THE IMUDKA-RIKSHASA. 

BY V. J. ANTANI, M.A. 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal has, ante, VoL XLII, pp. 265-267, proposed the time of 
Chandragupta II for the date of the Mttdrd-Bdkshasa. His grounds for thus fixing the date 
in the fifth century a.d. was his discovery in the hharata-vdkya of that drama. This for the 
present purpose I quote in full : — 

snwiKW I 

The expressions in the above quotation on which Mr. Jayaswal bases his proposition, 
and lays his greatest stress, are adhund and OJumdragupta. They suggest to him that the 
Mudrd-Bdhshasa must have been written in the fifth centuiy a.d. He says : “ The bhamta- 

vdhya to the play names the reigning monarch ‘ at present {adJvumd) . . . .may long reign 
king Chandragupta, ” 

He then essays to find out which Chandragupta is meant, and comes to the conclusion 
that he could have been no other than Chandragupta II. He is aware that there are difficulties 
in assuming the term Ml§ohchha to mean Hfina, and as to the meaning of the term udvi§ya- 
mdnd. The first he endeavours to overcome by ascertaining that the Hfinas, though they 
possessed no territory in India at the time, were well-known to the Indians ; that they had had 
no prominent petition in the minds of the Indians previously, as proved by the fact that 
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Ihey are mentioned only once in the drama, i.e. in Act V, v. 11 ; and that as associates of the 
Chinese they are named Chinahdnaih. Here we must however, bear in mind that another 
reading ChediMmih is available, further, he remarks, as worthy of note, that they do not 
figure at all in the army mentioned in Act II. 

In order to make out that the HOnas are meant by the term Mlechchha and that they 
were contemporaneous with Chandragupta 11, he is forced to interpret udvijyamdnd in a future 
sense, because of the fact of the Hfinas having no territory in India at the time, or to 
suggest that these particular MlSchehhas represented the Saka power in Western India which 
Chandragupta had suppressed ; or in the alternative to suggest that the drama might refer 
to the annoyance caused by the Kushanas, “ or possibly to the new element of the Hhpas, 
also might have already made some incursions, possibly in league with Kushanas, during the 
last years of Chandragupta II’s reign.” 

It will be seen that the above interpretation of the term MlSchchha, which is indeed 
wide enough to comprise all foreigners, whether ^akas, Yavanas or Hunas, is necessary only 
if the Chandragupta of the hharata-vdhya of the Mvdrd-Bdksh^sa is to be identified with 
Chandragupta II. But in that king’s time, as already pointed out, the Hiinas had no 
territory in India, much less could they have been in a position to harass the land, as is said 
in the iloka above quoted. It is true that the term Mlechchha could have referred to the 
Hfinas, because their conduct shows that they were greater harassers than the Kushanas or 
6akas. This is amply proved by general history and the inscriptions ; e.gr., in the Jfinagadh 
Inscription of Skandagupta we have direct evidence in the line 

that by Mlechchha the Hunas are meant. The incidents of the latter days of 
his father and his own Inscription at Bhitart leave no doubt whatever that the Hfinas did 
vex both father and son, till the latter put them down after much labour. They were, 
however, only scotched, and after a while occupied territory in India which they greatly 
afflicted till the people threw themselves into the arms of Yasodharman {Corpiis Inscriptionum 
Indicamm, Vol. Ill, pp. 146-7). This would infer that the Mlechchhas were Hfinas whose history 
was known to the poet, and that he was playing on two senses of the name Mlechchha, m. the 
Yavanas as they were known in the days of Chandragupta Mauiya and defeated by him, and the 
Hiinas who were suppressed either by Karasimha-BalMitya or Yasodharman. But it cannot be 
said with any certainty that the poet meant to allude to these things or not, and in any case 
it seems to be going too far to see so much history in the simple word adhund, and in con- 
sequence to identify the Chandragupta of the Mudrd-Bdkshasa with Chandragupta II. 

The plain fact is that the king has been made by the poet to narrate all that had already 
come to pass in the Sloka just before the hharala-vdkya, which runs as follows : — 

f% I 

And in contrast to the past tense his minister says, “now” let the king rule, etc. So the 
force of “ now ” is only with reference to the events of the past. There does not seem to be 
anything in it but that, and so the poet’s Chandragupta must remain Chandragupta Maurya, 
according to the conventional method of interpretation. 

Farther, I may add that the very word adhuna has also been used in the dloka preceding 
the h%arato-t?u^ain his Mrichdhhakatika, the play on which the poet arranged and developed 
the plot of the Mudrd-BdksJiasa. Besides all bharaia-vdkyas refer to the present time, 
whether the word adhuna is actually used or not. It is evident, too, from Act IV, v. 3, that 
the poet had to labour a good deal at his task, and he is at pains to observe the strict rules 
cf dramaturgy. Consequently we may assume that he set the Mrichchhakafika as a model 
bef ace Mm in arranging his plot. 
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Again, one cannot but notice the striking siniiiaritj’’ both in idea and wording of some 
of the verses of the MuArd-BaMiasct> to those of tho Mandasor Pillar Inscription of 
Yasodharman, already referred to. E.g., between the bliarata-vakya, quoted above and the last 

two lines of the second stanza of the Inscription : — 










^far!Tvrg5«fn%°rrai!T^rff 

nmr il 


Again, the following stanza in Act III has a marked similarity to the fifth verse of the 
Inscription, thus : — 


Mudrd-Rdhshasa,- 

r: ^;3i%?r§''C5TCf5ir^rrHr?:^'r5fr- 
Tft’cr^rtsRCTm^TW^T^^Jr ^^'’nearr^^ar i 
arnr^rrrr^r ^pftRnror^r^w: i%ar^ 





: cnrf%cnT»n^- 
gi^»ir*r: fsFzrft ti 

Qs. <a wv 

Mandasor Pillar. 

(last two lines of the next verse.) 


Lastly, the Mudrd-RdhsTiasa is referred to in the Dasa-ru'paTca, which was written in 
the 10th century a.d., and it must therefore have been written at least a centtiry previously, 
or, as K. T. Telang has it, its date caimot be later than the 8th century. The Hfinas are mention- 
ed in Act V, though not in Act II for the simple leasou that both parties are opposed to each 
other, and we find that none of the tribes mentioned in Act II are repeated in Act V except 
the Sakas and Yavanas : so we can assert positively that the Mudrd-RdksJiasa must have 
been written at least after the time of Skandagupta. And in addition to all there is the 
striking similarity in the ideas of the above-quoted stanzas in the play and inscription. I am 
therefore compelled to think that the play must have been written, at the earliest, after the 
time of Yasodharman, for whom we have the date 589 MMava Era, or 645 a.d.: in other 
words the seventh century. This brings us to the end of Harsha’s reign, in whose time 
Buddhism had a great hold over the people, a fact which has been referred to by the poet in 
his drama. 


HEMACANBRA AIsTD PAigACIPRAKl^TA. 

Bv P. V. EAMANUJASWAMI, M. A. 

I have read with interest the short note written by Sir George Grierson about “Paisichi 
in the Kal^ataru ” in answer to the paper on Pai§Soi dialects written by my brother, 
Mr. Ranganathasvamin of blessed memory and published ante, Vol. XLIX, p. 114. 
The history of the Prakrit dialects affords a striking parallel to the development of the 
Romance languages in Europe, but we must admit the sad truth that their philology has not 
been thoroughly investigated by any scholar in India or elsewhere. One chief cause of this 
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drawback is the waat of proper material for such an investigation. Only a small portion 
of Prakrit literature has been as yet made accessible to the public. This consists mostly of 
grammars such as Vararuci’s Prdhnta-pTalca^a, the Prakrit portion of Hemacandra’s 
Grammar and a few other Mvyas. There are a number of other Prakrit works which when 
published will prove to be of much use for the philological study of the dialects. It is, I 
think time to direct our attention to them and I am glad to note that they are receiving 
the attention of such a distinguished linguist as &ii O. Grierson, and we may confidently 
look forward for some of the Prakrit works edited by him in a critical manner. 

I shall however, draw attention to a particular remark of his in the short note referred 
to above. * In conceding what my brother said about Paigaci as treated in the Kalpa^ 
tarn, he repeats his remark, first made in the BJiandarkar Commemoration Volume, p. 120, 
that Hemacandra in his grammar treats of three varieties of Paigacika, one Paigacika and 
two varieties of Cfilika-paigficika. Bnt we shall see from the following quotations from 
Hemacandra and his followers, that the former knows of only two varieties of Paigaci, as 
was pointed out by my brother. Hemacandra has four sutras about Culikfi-paicaci and 
they are given below with his own gloss thereon 

1 sTSFiC 11 *n^= * * 1^1 II 11 

1 <11^1 'ttsw i ?rsr ^rr^r ii 

5C5EJT U II 


=ff^y5RiWn%%f^ 3T->srRr^nir“ri 

'w ^[^ETi%?fT^r ^ !l 1 =»r^'r 11 i II I 

mtfm II 

II Ii 

rr^-2i=siTsr qTVK5rWrr%^W5r^r^ II 
sTtpc i wrr °r?^‘ ?r>T^r% II 't??! ^ i II 

It will be evident from the above that there is no reason to suppose that Hemacandra 
is treating of two varieties of CuUka-paigaci. He, however, calls it CulikSi-paigacikam while 
other PrSikrit grammarians call it Culik4-pai§fi-ci simply. Sir George, probably, was led 
away by this difference in the name. Culik^-paigacikam being nenter, its nom^ du. as well 
as its loc. sg. wiU be Culikarpaigacike. But in the gloss of Hemacandra, it is to be taken 
as the foe. sg. and not as nom. du. Even if the word is taken a.s a femi ni ne in d (which it 
is not as can be seen from the author’s own gloss on siitra 328 quoted above), the form 
Cfilika^paigacike will he nom. du. and not loc. sg., which latter alone will make any sense in the 
gl<^. Trivikrama and ^J^^f^'S^ara, two Jain Prakrit grammarians who closely follow 
He^candra, avoid the ambiguity (if at all it can be called ambiguity) by adding the word 
gloss after Cfilika-paigacyam, thus leaving no room for any doubt as to the 
numter of the dialects. As Trivikrama and prutasfigara follow Hemacandra very closely, the 
0 |a 2 pon of the latter may be known clearly from their works. I, therefore, quote below 
the portions of the grammars of Trivikrama and grutasftgara dealing with Culika-paigaci. 
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TriTikrama has 

5CT 55555 li ^ I I II 

wrr^rTOr^^ir »Tr^r f i 

«T5TJrar I 

^^^r-cTf-sTW^ !i 
5r??ir 1 II ^?fr i ?rcr 11 

II ^ I ^ I II 

^f^r^^rEzrr fc^qr 2i«n#*sai 

f^?n- 5?’^ II JFnRTT 1 5T5irt 1 Jir’i'T: I ii 1 li 

^5t: 1 II 5if%srarf3r^r^Tf^ I uf^r I '7f^*iT ! 11 

^r I ^r I rffST II 

3T5w«ir% ?r II ^ I R I II 

’if^gfTi^rezrr 5fr^!??gqfrs>?>qmr#r rewqr 

5i%v7rcnf ^ ^’gH?jq?gr^5?j'irr q 1 5r% I spofl’ I 

1 3T5%rri^ 1 5RT% I MT%?r II 
STF^ 11 ^ I ^ I II 

ITwqTrq^rre^ir ?i?fF^5qr^5qFq>qq5rrqrq^qr% II 

qr '’nff: I sraq- 1 1 II 

^rutasagara, in his Auddryacinidmani, has 

5 5 fra^5 ^: srauflc^T ii 

'^r^rWrN% ^rrqrf^^ ^*n»rf q^5R%"r swqftrfrWr 

^zrmR: II I sET^rfr II m^K- 1 53T^^f II ?rRn%gr^rf^ 

grr%g[ i q^^r 1 qf^ II ^ I rrr^r I irearri^® f^qq ^■. I ^^frq- 
rq q fr^r I %^r qsr^r: li 
^r ^ 11 

^mgnq?rri%% ^:qTr5:?q' ??Tfq q^rw qqr% I The two stanzas given in Hemacandra’s 
grammar are reproduced here with their translation into Sanskrit — 

5TrR %i^ II 

%f^qrqRf 5T# qqTq i *^^9^rf%f%rq qqr'rr <?[qfarqq^'5i q?r 
srrfr q qqf% q?r q^rqftql'^fr q qqq: 1 tf?iTqrqf^ 

qqqrq: qqqt q ’wrq 1 qqr qq: I qqr 1 qr%: i qqT 1 

nrqrf^qq 1 fq%f^q 1 qqqqqqfq qqrqq'^qr^ 1 qqfqqqf^ ra^q II 

II 

^ sqfrq^ 'ff^qrrWrf^ qqrqq^qVrKcqr^^q qqr^q'e&q5=sq% 1 
q^qfqq qrqrqqqrf^q^qt^ t qqt I qqrt I qr^fq: I q^% I ^qjq^ 
qt q <5qrg[ l q^q ^ q?q ^r%q I qqftq^q jqrqsqRr^ qqq II 

Here ^rutasagara, though he calls the dialect Culika-paifaeikam, adds the words bhdsdvigese 
which clearly shows that he is dealing with only one dialect. How closely the two latter gram- 
marians follow Hemacandra may be seen from the quotations from their works given above. It 
is, therefore, but reasonable to suppose that Hemacandra also knows only two Pai^^eikas. 

There is another grammar of the Prahrit dialects by Laksmidhara called SadbJidmcan- 
drihp (published in the Bombay Sanskrit and PrSkrit Series No. 71). It is to Trivikrama’s 
w'ork what the SiddJidnfa-haumvdi of Bhattojidik§ita is to Panini’s Grammar. He too 
treats of only one dialect under the name of Cfilika-paisaci ; for he says in the introductory 
verses to his grammar. 
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srr%trr ^ JTr^r^f 1 

.hL with the localities in which these languages are spoken 
«nri Hirtheron he says, in connection witn tn _ 

andiurthcronn 1' 

-j i£ i+s ■aicmificaiicc if it treats of three 

In tact i)io mine And in the chapter davoted 

Pai,aci,tat in n^ich gloss 

to this paiticuar ai§a i ^ , mrians who follow Hemacandra treat of more 

It thus appears that ® ^ ® +^^Tof sis dialects. Hemacandra too treats of the 
than two Paigaeikas. And a lese ^ sayin<^ that he has three Paigheikas, thus 

same six dialects and so we are not instified m saym, 

making his dialects seven. 

vachasas aiteibotbd to basava. 

TiiASSliTJSB BV Eio SIBIB P. O. HALKATl'I. M. L. C. 

{Gontimtecl from p. 40.) 

Stage III : Prasada : Grace. 

A. TForh without Desiring AmjtUng vii Betiwn. . ^ , t 

1 1 labour in my fields for the sake of my master. I trade for the sake o o . 

bcccM w'th others for the ssie of the servants. For. I know that whatever Karma 

accept scrMce wnn o +1,^, r,«r-oTnv,PTit of the fruit of that Karma. Hence I spend 

I.™ hackTh^weatthtoXhee. 

This is my oath, 0 Kudalasaugama Deva. . , , 

3 Merc strings of words such as ' God is the soul of all created bmr^s wdl never do 
instead of the work which is your duty. You ought to use up your tady. mmd and soulfor 
Guru laiga and Jangama. You ought to work for the servants of Kudalasangama Deva. 

3 If it flashes into your mind that you did do your work you wrU be rAuked and 
troub ed. This is the word of God. Do not say that you worked for God. Do not say 
that you worked for his servauts. If there be no sense in your mmd that you worked for 
God, Kudalasaugama Deva will offer you whatever you ask. 

4. I perform at their proper times those several rite.s, namely the eight ^ds of 
womhip and the sixteen kinds of services, and so I become pure. But therein I have no 
ulterior desire or object. Hence there is no production of fruit, and so I work and become 
pure, 0 Kudalasaiigama Deva. 

6. It is said : — “ They will walk in a terrible hell for time imperishable, if they eat, 
sleep, rise, touch and dine with the worldly.” Basava reads these words. But niy brothers 
say that Basava sits below the throne of the worldly Bijjala and serves him. I sM answer 
them, and am able to answer them. Even though I enter the house of the Mahars of 
and work for them as a day-labourer, I am always burning to attain thy position. But it 
I, on the other hand, bum for the pleasure of my stomach, O Kudalasaiigama Deva, let my 
head he a fine for it, let my head he a fine for it ! 

6. Is there anybody in this world who says to another ^ ” Eat for my body, and enjoy 
my wife fc«r me” % Hence you yourself ought to work with an eager mind. Yhu yourself 
ought to work, labouring with your body. H you do not work with your body, how wiU 
Kudalasaiigama Deva be pleased with you ? 
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B. Submit Yourself to God. 

1. Whether it be a learned man or a dull man, he will not be free unless he eats the 
fruit of his previous Karma ; he will not be free unless he eats the fruit of his present Karma. 
Mark, so Sruti proclaims aloud : in whatever world you may be, you cannot escape the 
fruit of Karma. Hence submission of one’s soul to Kuclalasaugama Deva brings blessedness 
and freedom. 

2. They say that the dining plate is the right receptacle for the Liiiga. But the 
dining plate is not the right receptacle. For the Liuga one’s owix mind is the right 
receptacle. If you know how to offer your oum soul without indifference, with a pure heart, 
Kudalasangaraa Deva. will remain in you. 

3. Oh ! I fear not to be in the mind wherein Thou hast jtlaced me ; for that mind has 
submitted itself to the limitless great One. I fear not to live in that wealth w'herein Thou 
hast placed me ; for that wealth will not be spent for my wife, son, mother, father. I fear 
not to live in that body wherein Thou hast placed me ; for that body having submitted its 
all is in the constant enjojnnent of ‘ Pi-asM.’ Hence my whole being is courageous and 
strong, and I fear not even Thee, 0 Kudalasahgama Deva. 

C. Do not Mortify the Body. 

1. If you quell the senses you are guilty. The five senses will hereafter come and will 
torment jmu. Did Siriyala and Chahgale abandon the pleasures of life and that 
enjoyment of happiness as husband and wife ? It is only if after having touched Thee, 
they be tempted to other’s wealth and women, that they will be away from Thy feet. 
Oh Kudalasangaraa Deva. 

Stage IV : Prarialihga : Siva in the Life. 

A. The Nature of the Prdna-Lihgt,^^ 

1. There is an ej^e within the eye : why do you not know howto see with it? So, there is 
life within the life : why do you not know it ? There is a body within the body, and it is 
inseparable. 0 Kudalasangaraa Deva, no one knows the nature of the body Thou hast given. 

2. Some take care of their body, others of their life, others of their mind and others 
of their words. But none take care of the Liuga within their own life, except Marayya of 
Tangaturu, the true servant of Kudalasaiigama Deva. 

3. The worship of other Liugas cannot stand firm : they merely deceive the mind. 
For Kudalasaugama Deva stands in the interior of your own mind. 

4. Those that are rich build temples for God. But alas ! what can I do 1 I am a poor 
man. To me my legs themselves are piUars, my body itself is the temple, and my head 
itself is the golden crown. 

B. The Behaviour of the Pr&^-Lihgi. 

1. When one has the Liiiga in his life, then what are we to say about walking without 
the Linga and of speaking without the Linga ? One should not taste the pleasures of the 
five senses without the Liiiga ; one should not swallow even saliva without the Liiiga. This 
is the word of Kudalasangama Deva. 

2. In this body life is the food to be cooked, calmness is the water and the senses are 
the fuel. I light the fire of knowledge ; I stir the food with the ladle of reason ; I boil it 
weU., and, having seated myself on the inner soul, I offer to God that food of complete satis- 
faction. Then it becomes acceptable to Kudalasaiigama Deva. 


19 The man who knows and feels that Siva dwells \riithm him as the Linga. 
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0 . The Prdna-Lihgfs Bealization of God. 

1. I assume the posture, Padohima Padm&sma 20 : I straighten my back, poise my 
shoulders and move not my lips, I gaze steadfastly, with my eye-brows bent low. So 
I build a temple in the Brahma-randhm^^ and catch Kudalasaugama Deva in my hands 

2. IVlien my eyes are full, I cannot see. When my cars are full, I cannot hear 
When my hands are full, I cannot worship. When my mind is full, I cannot contemplate 

0 mighty Kudalasaiigama Deva. ’ 

3. What if a snake’s hole has many openings ? — ^the snake stays in one place. Behold 
the mind, by means of contemplation removes its own delusion. Mark how it is cleansed 
from phenomenal states, when it meditates, 0 Kudalasaiigama Deva. 

4. 0 Thou God, that art pure and pervadest the whole earth, water-, light, air and sky 
no one can behold Thy greatness save the man whose form has become ‘ pranava ’22 jtggjf 
By meditation on that jewel of knowledge the passage of my veins becomes pure ; and so 

1 worship, and see Kudalasangama Deva. 

5. When that Liuga, by the favour of the Guru, enters your mind, if you say that 
you have come to know it by regulating the vital airs of the body, you are surely guilty of 
ingratitude. If you say you have realized it by controlling the nerves called Ida, Pingala 
and Sushumni§i, will Kudalasaugama Deva fail to cut your nose ? 


Stage V : Saran.a : Self-Surrender. 

A. Knowledge of God. 

1. By knowledge of Thee my bodily passions have been destroyed ; by knowledge of 
Thee my mental passions have been destroyed ; by knowdedge of Thee my Karma has been 

cut through. Thy servants have given me constant advice and have showed me faith in 
its reality, 0 Kudalasangama Deva. 

2. What good will reading and listening do you who have no knowledge of the path 
of God ? Why even the parrot reads ! But it does not know the path of God, O Kudala- 
saiigama Deva. It was Chamiayya the MahS-r who had the fruits of reading. 

3. A flock of sheep enter a garden of sugarcane and nibble only the leaves of the cane, 
ence they cannot taste the sweet juice that is inside. It is only the elephant in rut that 

can know Thee. How can these sheep know Thee ? 

^4. Faith mixed with pride breeds Karma. Acting without knowing brings loss to 
one s own calmness. If you act without knowing what is proper for the occasion, Kudala- 
saugama Deva refuses to stay in you. 

B. The State of Parana. 

1. Do not compare things that are incomparable. ' They are devoid of time and action, 
devoid of worldlmess, Thy servants, 0 Kudalasangama Deva 

„„ f T ‘’y Is the earth groat i It stands 

^ ® serpents. Is the lord of serpents great ? He is only a 

bSv ‘ Parvati. Is Parvatt great ? She is only one haH of the 

of the great ? He is confined on the edge of the top 

of the nnnd of the servants of o ur Kndalasahgama Deva. 

n recommended in the Yoga Philosophy, 

at da.^ of head, through which the sol osespe. 

22 A name for the sacred syllable Om. 
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3. His origin is not like that of tlio creatures of the air. TI 15 ' servant is a creation 
of Linga. He sticks to one. His heart does not vacillate. He i^enetrates the mind. He 
forgets his bodily qualities and \vorshii-)s Thee. He i.?. as it vcre, Thine onn reflection, 

0 Kudalasahgania Deva. 

4. If the waters of tanks, wells and rivers dry uj>, you will see flslies in their dry beds. 
You will see jewels if the ocean dries up. So, 3 -ou will see the Lii:ga in the servants of 
Kudalasafjgaina Deva, when thej' open their minds and speak. 

C. The Environynent of the Servant is Holy. 

1 . Lo, at his every steia, there are clusters of sacred xflaces : at his e very stej), there 
are treasures and wealth. If a servant walks about, the place becomes Benares. Yliere 
he stay^s is a sacred place that gives salvation. 

2. If a servant sleeps, it is meditation. If a servant wakes u]), it is ^iva-rdtri. The 
place where he treads is holyq and what he says is divine truth. Lo. the very- bodv of the 
Servant of Kudalasa&gama Deva is Kailas. 

Stage VI : Aikya: Oneness. 

A. State of Final Absorjttion. 

1 . Ah, v'hat can I say about the bliss I feel, when my body ]iults, like a hailstone in 
water, or an image of lac in fire ? The winters of my eyes have overflowed their boundaries. 
Oh, to whom shall I speak of the happiness of uniting with Kudalasaiigama Deva in oneness 
of mind ? 

2. I know not the earth, the sky or the ten quarters. I do not iznderstand them. 
They say, ‘The whole universe is contained in the centre of the Liuga,' but, like a hailstone, 

1 fell into the midst of the ocean ; I am overwhelmed in the happiness of the touch of the 
Liuga ; and am saying only, ‘ God, ’ knowing nothing whatever of duality. 
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A Chant of Mystics and Other Pob^is, hy 
Ameen Rihani. Jamss T* White & Co., New 
York, 1921. 

In this second volume of verse by the author of 
• the admirably adapted translations from the 
Luzumiydt oj the title poem is placed 

last, all the other poems preceding it. This is 
an unusual procedure, but a perusal of the volume 
will show the reader that the Chant oj Mystics 
is the climax and natural ending of all that has gone 
before. 

Internal evidence shows the poem to be the work 
■ of a Syrian Christian who has a thorough — even an 
intimate — knowledge of the Arab Muhammadanism 
of his native land, and of Islam generally, as under- 
stood also in Persia and amongst the Sufis. 
Although his dwelling is in the United States and 
his command of English — shall we %vhisi3er Ameri- 
can English — perfect, he cannot get away from his 
beginnings in the Near East. Perhaps he has no 
desire to do so, for again and again he returns in 
the beautiful lines which so distinguish this volume 


to his native land in terms that leave us in no 
doubt as to his feeling for it. He speaks of himself 
as the Wanderer : 

I wander among the hills of alien lands 
Where Nature her prerogative resigns 

To Man ; wdiere Comfort in her shack reclines 
And all the arts and sciences commands. 

But in my soul 

The eastern billows roll— 

I hear the voices of my native strands. 

My lingering eyes, a lonely hemlock fills 
With grace and splendour rising manifold ; 

Beneath her boughs the maples spread their gold 
And at her feet the silver of the rills. 

But in my heart 
A peasant void of art 

Echoes the voices of mj’- native hills. 

* ?}C si: 

Land of my birth ! a handful of thy sod 
Resuscitates the flower of my faith ; 

For whatsoever the seer of scieuee sayth. 

Thou art the cradle and the tomb of Cod ; 
And forever I behold 
A vision old 

Of Beauty weeping where He oxiee bath trod. 
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And iu 

<!ier..‘ a \-ciiifcl reiriin raraiing tlirougli it m 
Hiyn-.e uhich speaks ivuh uu imcertaia voice. Its 
title B.O.B- 


O my Love, how long will tlioii contimie 
Fondly nursing every dreaming Horn' 


C>iir Lebanus, O inj' Love, is calling. 

Yea, and waitiug in iii^ ancient Tower. 
^ 


does not scan, correctly with the rest of the lines. 
Herein lies iny one criticism of form. There is 
too much of this false rhythm in the hocsk, and 
Mr. Hlhaiii is such a master of rhyme and rhythm 
and language that one cannot put the fact down to 
anything but the evil eheet of moclerii taste ia 
verse which, like the discords so much sheet ed b\- 
the modern composers ot music. Is but the union 
of inharmonious sounds."’ 


O my Love, how long wilt hither tarry. 

Blaking toys of Time’s discarded lioiu'S i 
Fair Lebanus, O my Love, is calling. 

Yea, and waiting in his House of Flowers. 

Sic =4s ^ 

f) my Love, how long wilt hither tarry. 

Wilt dally %vitli t lie web of Time, how long ? 
Lrmo Lebanus, O niy Love, is calling. 

Yea, and waiting in his House of Song. 

^ ^ 

O my Love, how long wilt hither tarry 

Weaving gossamer of day and night ? 

Sad Lebanus, 0 my Love, is calling. 

Yea, and waiting in his House of Light. 
Despite its English form and its author’s mastery- 
ol English versification, the book is Oriental from 
end to end in feeling and spirit. 


Apart from v'hat I may call the x)urely poetical 
experience of emotion in tiiis book, Mr. Bihaiii 
has much serious pmpose in wluit ho has wiitten — 
much that helps the Western to understand the 
Eastern mind. That this is his object i.s clearly 
expressed in many’^ places : notably* in the^ last of 
four fine sonnets to Andalusia, where Bio or and 
Christian —East and West — fought so liard a right:--^ 
AL^ZAHPvA. 

Not with the Orient glamor of her pleasures. 
Nor with fond rhapsodies of pray^er or song 
Could she her sovereign reign a day’' prolong ; 

Not in the things of beauty that man ^neasiires 
the variable humor of his leisures, 

Or by the credibilities that change 
From faith to fantasy to rumor siraiige, 

WavS she the mivstress of immortal treasures. 


SHE WENT OUT SINGING. 

She went out singing, and the poppies still 
Crowd round her door awaiting her return ; 

She went out dancing, and the doleful rill 
Lingers beneath her w alls her news to leai*n. 

Their love is but a seed of what she has sown ; 

Their grief is but a shadow of my owm. 

O Tomb, O Tomb t did Zahra’s beauty^ fade. 

Or dost thou still preserve it in thy gloom ? 

0 Tomb, thou art not firmament nor glade, 
Yet in thee shines the moon and lilies bloom. 

And the puem '^Hanem’^ reads like a clever 
translation, so thoroughly’^ Eastern is the whole 
idea and expressioii : 

Hanem, wo must have met before. 

Perhaps a thousand years ago ; 

1 still remember when I tore 
Your virgin veil of lunar snow. 

By Allah, I rememljer, too. 

When, sousing In my mortal bain. 

You bit mj lip and said, Adieu, 

When shall we, Syrian, meet again ? 

It will have been discovered that in the lines 
quoted from She v/ent out singing,’" the line. 

Their love is but a seed of what she has sown/’ 


But when 1 he holy shrine Euroxia sought. 
Herself of siii and witchcraft to assoil, 

The sovereigns of Al-Zalira maxims wrought 
And Averroes burned his midnight oil ; — 
Arabia, the bearer of the liglit , 

Still sparkles in the diadem of Night. 

Again, in a poem entitled The Two JB rot tiers,” 
he definitely tells us in a footnote, I have tried 
to embody in these stanxa.s the idea shared partly 
by the Sufi, that God and the Universe are one.” 
This is of such in( ei-est to Oriental scholi^rs that I 
do not hesitate to quote it in full : 

In the grotto the forest designed, 

Wliere tiiefire-fiy first dreamed of the sim 
And the cricket first chii-ped to the Mind 
Zoophyte. — in the ea \'0 of the mind 
tYo werc^ ])orn and oux* cj'adle is one?. 

We are bi'oihers : together we dwolt 
Unknown and ixnheard and unseen 
For aeons ; together we felt 
The. urge of the forces that mcit 
The rocks into willowy^ green. 

For aeons together we drifted 
In the molten abysses of fianie, 

While the^^Cy^dc^s our heritage sifted 
From the vapor and ooze, and uplifted 
The imago that now bears our name. 
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I am God : thou art 3Ian : but the light 
That mothers the planets, the sea 

Of star-dust that roofs every height 

Of tdie Cniverse, the gulfs of the night, — 

They are surging in thee as in rne. 

But out of the Chaos to lead us, 

The Giants that borrow our eyes 

And lend us tlieir shoulders, must heed us : — 

They yield us their purpose, they deed us 
Forever the worlds and the skies. 

Now the eeleeiie 3Iahamrnadan Sufis borrowed 
fi'om any source open to them, iiieluding early 
Hinduism, and the sentiment in the fourth stanza 
quoted above is eminent iy Hindu. In the 14th 
century there arose in Kashmir a great mystic 
poetess, Lai Ded, Granny Lai, as she is now 
called with affectionate familiarity by the people, 
Lalla Yogishwari or Lalleshwari as she is known 
to the educated. She was a Shaiva Yogini, by 
‘ profession ’ as it were, but she was imbued with 
the eclectic sj^irit of her time and was to a certain 
extent acquainted with Sufi doctrines. Again 
and again she reverts to the old Indian philosophy 
of the feibsorption of the individual in the universal 
Soul, and being a follower of the Shaiva Yoga, 
this meant tliat she taught the absorption of Man 
in Shiva, as the rex^resentative of the Supreme — 
the One God. At times she becomes more mystical 
still and merges both Man and Shiva in the One 
God, the Nothing. 

I venture to reader one of her poems in English 
verse, in her own metre, as follows : — 

Lord, myself not always have I laiown ; 

Nay, nor any other self than mine. 

Care for this vile body have I shown, 

Blortified by me to make me Thine. 

Lord, that I am Thou I did not know^. 

Nor that Thou art I, that One be Twain. 

" Who am I ? ’ is Doubt of doubts, and so 
‘ Who art Thou ? ’ shall lead to birth again. 

In another ilhxminating poem she sings : 

Who shall be the rider, if for steed 
Shiv the Self-Intelligence shall be ? 

What though Keshav shall attend his need. 
Helped by Brahma of the Mystic Three. 

If the Self-Intelligence be I, 

I the Self- Intelligence must be. 

Needing Twain in One to know him by 
What rider but the Supreme is he ? 

And again : 

Ice and snow and water : these be three 
That to thy vision separate seem : 

But they are one to the eyes that see 
By light of the Consciousness Supreme. 


W hat tiie cold doth part, the sun combines : 
What tlie sun doth part, doth Shiv make 
whole ; 

hat Shiv doth part, the Supreme confines 
In one Shiv and Universe and Soul. 

Perhax>s the whole attitmle is best seen in the 
following poem — the Oneness of all observable 
things, earthly and divine — the absorption of the 
individual soul of all things, terrestrial and celes- 
tial, in the Universal Soul : 

Thou art the Heavens, and Thou art the Earlli : 

Thou alone art da^^' and night and air : 

Thou Thyself art all things that have birtii. 
Even the o:fferings of flowers fair. 

Thou art, too, the sacrifieiai meal : 

Thou the water that is poured on Tliee : 

Thou art unction of the things that heal ; 

Dost, then, need an offering from me ? 

Here then we have the Shaiva conception of th© 
essential Oneness of the soul of all things conceiv- 
able, in the poems addressed by a native of the 
Himalayan mountains to Shiva, the God of the 
Himalayas, as the highest representation of the 
Supreme possible to the mind of Man. In the 
Song of Siva ’’ Mr. Riliani gives a very different 
view of him, which is obviously a clever rendering 
of the Sufi view : Hindu in substance, ecieetie 
Muhammadan and Persian in form. 

^Tis Night ; all the Sirens are silent. 

All the Vultures asleep ; 

And the horns of the Teiujoest are stirring 
Under the Deep ; 

’Tis Night ; all the snow -burdened Mountains 
Dream of the Sea, 

And down in the Wadi the Kiver 
Is calling t o me. 

^Tis Night ; all the Caves of the Spirit 
Shake with desire, * 

And the Orient Heaven'^s essaying 
Its lances of hre ; 

They hear, in the stillness that covors- 
The land and the sea, 

The River, in the heart of the Wadi, 

Calling to me. 

^Tis night, but a night of great joyanco, 

A night of unrest 
The night of the birth of the spirit 
Of the East and the West ; 

And the Caves and the Mountains are danciug 
On the foam of the Sea, 

For the River inundant is calling. 

Calling to me. 
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l]i the following verses 3 venture to sum up 
lAcfs spiritual hopes in qii at rains in her own style, 
biased on well Imotvii stories about her end and her 
own actual expressions. 

Lo 1 a Vision is before mine eyes, 

Framed in a halo of thoughts that burn . 

Up into the Heights, lo 1 1 ainse 

Far above the cries of them that spurh- 
Lo ! upon the wings of Thought, my steed. 
Into the mists of tlie evening gokh 
High, and higher, and higher I speed 
Unto the Man, the Self i behold. 

Truth hath covered the nude that is I ; 

Girt me about with a haiiiing sword ; 

Clad me in the ethereal sk 5 ^, 

Garment of the glory of the Lord. 

Ill the same way, Mr. Pdhani’s filial, and as has 
been remarked, ‘ title ’ poem, '"A Chant of 3iysties 
sums up the Sufi pliilosojiliy, by a quotation from 
wTiieii I close this revimv of a remarkable work : 
Nor Crescent nor 'Cross we adore ; 

Nor Budha nor Clwist implore ,* 

Nor Muslem nor Jeiv we abhor ; 

We are free. 
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We are nut of Iran nor of Indj, 

We are not of Arabia or Sind : 

We are free. 

We are not of the East or the West, 

No boundaries exist in our breast : 

W e are free. 

We are not made of dust or of dew ; 

We are not of the earth or tlio blue : 

"W e are free . 

We are not wrought of fire or oi foam ; 

Nor the sun nor the sea is our liome; 

Nor the angel e>Lir kin nor the gnome ; 

We are free. 

Lai Ded would Iiave heartily endorsed the clos. 
ing lines : 

Whirl, whirl, whirl. 

Till, the %vorld is the size of a pearl. 

Dance, dance, dance, 

Till the world’s like tlie point of a lance. 
Soar, soar, soaf*, 

Till the world is no more. 

K. C. Temple. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


2vOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS. 

27. A wound and service pension. 

9 Mejirch 1754. Abstract of letter from Fort St, 
tkoffje to the Comt of Directors. Para. 33. Pension 
Pagodas 15 [ Rs. 52i ] Per Month allowd Clemente 
Poverio, Captain of Topasses [Portuguese half -caste 
ioldiers]. Per Consultation 5th Novr., be having 
signalizd himself on many occasions and lost a 
Leg in the Service. {Coast and Bay Abstracts, 
voL 5, pp. 458-462.) Pv.C.T. 

28. Mortar for Buildings, 

16 Fehrumy 1689* Consultation at Fort Su 
Ge orge. Chinam or Lime being so very scarce that 
we cannot procure sufBcient for the reparation of 
the Garrison and being also very necessary to send 
some to the West Coast to carry on their building 
there. It is orderd that- 20 Tons of chaulk and a 
plasterer by trade be sent aboard the WUUamsont 
who understands the inakeing lime, there being, 
plenty of wood at Bencoolen. (Records of Fort St. 
George^ Diary and Consultation Booh, 1689, p. 15.) 

R.C.T. 

29. Punishment by Court-Martial for Piracy. 

18 April 1689. ComuUaiion at Fort St. George. 
The two condemned Persons one of whom being 
a young man, forced or drawn in that bad Company 
in India, being a Prentice servant was commanded 
by his Master thereto, the sentence falling upon 
him by tbe lott of dye [dice,] and being the ^nemll 
opinion of the C(mrt MartiaU that he was the least 
Crimmall of all and considering that Justice in- 
clines to vams^, Tis agreed and orderd that 
according to His Majesties Charter granted to the 


Rt. Honbie, Corupam* and from them derii-ed to 
us, that Francis Hopkins have a pardon for his 
life but that he receives a pmiishnient as the rest 
did, to be whipt and after be branded aboard the 
Princess, and that the other offender be repreived 
till Wednesday next, then' to bo executed aboard 
the Def 67106 according to sentence of said Coart and 
their execution warrant to the Provost Martial! 

26 April 3G89. Coppy of a Pardon granted 
Charles Hopkins. Whereas ^^^ou Charles Hopkins 
have by evidence and lott the 12th Instant being 
ustly condemned by a Coart MartiaU to safer 
death for your great and horrid Crime of Piracy, 
notwithstanding vhieh we being inclin’d to mercy 
from the scenco of yom* true repentance and hope 
of your future Reformation, W^ee doe by the 
authority His gracious Majesty the King of England 
has granted by his Charter to his Rt. Honbie. 
East India Company and from them derived to 
us, their President and Council of Fort St. George, 
doe hereby, remitt and Pardon you from the said 
sentence and execution of death for your said 
Crime of Pyraey and that you now only sufer the 
punishment oz’dexed to be inflicted upon you, 
which we hope will terrifie others and warn you 
from the like crime for the future which the All- 
mighty grant. Given under , our hands and the 
Bt. Honbie. Companys Seale at Fort St. George 
in the Citty of Madrass this 26 April Anno Domini 
1689. EniHTJ Yale, John Littleton, Thomas 
Wavbll, John Cheney, William Fbasee, 
William Cawley, Thomas Gbey. ( Records of 
Fort St. George, Diary and Consultation Booh, 
1689, pp. 40, 44. ) R.C.T. 
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Kdiinariipa — ^Assam : on the north, it included Bhutan, on the south it was bounded by the 
confluence of the Brahmaputra and the Lakliya and Baiiga, and included Maiiipur, Jayan- 
tiya, Kachhar, and parts of Mymemiugh and Sylhet (Buchanan’s Accomii of Eangpur in 
JA8B., 1838, p. 1). It included also Rangpur which contained the country-residence 
of Bhagadatta, king of Kaniarilpa [Ibid., p. 2). The modern district of Kamrup extends 
from Goalpara to Gauhfiti. Its capital is called in the Purdnas Pragjj'otisha ( Kdlikd P., 
ch. 38) which has been identified with KamakbyS., or Gauhati {JEAS., 1900, p. 25). 
Kamakhya is one of the Pithas, containing the temple of the celebrated Kamakhya 
Devi on the Nila hill or Nilakuta-paiwata {KdliM P., ch. 62) ; it is two miles from Gauhfiti. 
Raja Niladhvaja founded another capital Koraotapura (the modern Kamatapur in 
Gooch- Behar, Imp. Gaz., s. v. Eangpur Disfrief). On the opposite or north side of the 
river Brahmaputra is situated a hill called ASva-kranta-parvata where Krishna is said 
to have fought with NarakAsura (Brihaf-Dhdrma P., Madhya Kli., ch. 10 and Brahma P., 
ch. 51 ; .TEAS; 1900, p. 25). Bhagadatta, son of Naraka, was an ally of Duryodhana 
{MaMhhdrafa, Udyoga, ch. 4). The Togint-Tantra (Piirva Kh., ch. 12) has preserved 
some legends about the successors of Naraka. For the stories of Mayanavati’s son Gopi- 
chandra and his son Gavachandra, see JASB., 1838, p. 5. The Ahom kings came into 
Assam from the east at the begimiing of the thirteenth century. The immediate cause of 
their emigration was the breaking up of the Cliinese Empiire by the Moguls, for at the 
time when Chukapha fixed himself in Assam, Kublai had just established himself in China 
{JASB., 1837, p. 17). The word “ Ahom ” is perhaps a corruption of Bhauma, as the 
descendants of Narakslsura were called {Kdlihd P., ch. 39). For the later history of 
Kamarupa under the Muhammadans, see Asiatic Eesearches, Vol. II. The temple of 
Tamresvari Devi or the copper temple, called by Buchanan the eastern KAmakhyA, on 
the river Dalpani, is situated near the north-eastern boundary of the ancient K5marupa 
{JASB., XVII, p. 462). 

Kamberikhon — ^According to Ptolemy, it is the third mouth of the Ganges ; it is a trans- 
cription of Kumbhirakhatam or the Crocodile-channel. It is now represented by the 
Bangara estuary in the district of Khulna in Bengal (see my Early Course of the 
Ganges in the Indian Antiquary, 1921). 

K&mboja — ^Afghanistan : at least its northern part {Mdrhandeya P., ch. 57 and Marm, ch. X). 
According to Dr. Stein {Edjatarangint, Vol. I, p. 136), the eastern part of Af^anistan was 
called KAmboja. The name of “ Afghan,” however, has evidently been derived from 
Asvakan, the Assakenoi of Arrian (McCrindie’s Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 180). It was 
celebrated for its horses {Mbh., Sabha P., chs. 26 and 51). Its capital was DvarakA, which 
should not be confounded with Dwarka in GujarM (Dr. Rhys Davids’ Buddhist India, p. 28). 
Ses Loha. The Shiaposh tribe, which now resides on the Hindukush mountain is said 
to have descended from the KAmbojas. In the Girnar and Dhauli inscriptions of A^oka, 
K5,mboja is mentioned as Kambocha, and according to Wilford, KS,mboja was classed 
with the mountain of Ghazni {JASB., 1838, pp. 252, 267). 

Kambyson — According to Ptolemy, it is the name of the westernmost mouth of the 
Ganges. It is evidently a corruption of KapilSisrama (see my Early Course of the 
Ganges in Ind. Ant. 1921.) 

Kankftli — 1. One of the fifty- two Pithas situated on a burning ground near the river Kopai, 
where it takes a northernly course, in the district of Birbhum in Bengal, The name of 
the goddess is Kaiikalt, 2. For Kaukali Tilfi., see Mathura, 



Kampilya— Kampil, twenty-eight milea north-east of Fathgacl in the Earraldiaijad district, 
United Provinces. B is situated on the old Ganges, between Budaon and Barrakhabad. It 
was the capital of Eaja, Drupada, who was king of vSouth Panchala, and was the scene of 
Braupadi’s Srayamvara {MhK, Adi P., ch. 138 ; Mmdyana, Adi, ch. 23). Brupada’s 
palace is pointed out as the most easterly of the isolated mounds on the bank of the 
Buda-Gang^. Its identification with Kampil by General Cunningham {Aroh. 8. Rep., I, 
p. 235) and by Ftihrer (UAL) appears to be correct and reasonable. 


Kamarnti— The river KasM in Bengal. But see Kapisa (river). It is perhaps the Kosa of 
tlie MaMbMraia (Bhishma, ch. 0). Kamsfivati and Kasai are .sc"parately lucaitioncd in 
K.CL, p. 197. 

Kamyakavana— The Ivauiyaka-vana of the MaMbMraia was situated on the bank of the 
Sarasvati (Vana P., ch. 6 ; Vdmana P., ch. 34), and is not identical with. Kamyavana in 
the district of Mathurd. Kamyaka-vana was then a romantic wilderness in Kurukshetra 
{Vdrnam P., ch. 34, v. 4), where at Kamoda, sis miles to the south-east of Thfiueavar, 
Braupadi-ka-bhfindar is pointed out as the place where Draupadi cooked food for her 
husbands, the P3.ncjavas, during their sojourn at that place after Yudhishfhira lost his 
kingdom by gambling with the Kurus {Arch. 8. Rep., vol. XIV). 

Kanaka — ^Travaneore. Same as Mushika {Padma P., Svarga, Adi, ch. 3 ; Garrett’s Class. 
Die.). 


Kanakavati — ^Kahkotah or Kanakkot, sixteen miles west of Kosam on the southern bank 
of the YamunH near its junction with the river Baisuni, (T)r. Hocy’s Ideniificaiion of 
Kiisindra, <&c. in JA8B., 1900, p. 85 ; Ava. Kalp., ch. 100). 

Kimakhala— It is now a small village two miles to tho oast of Hurdwar at the junefeion 
of the Ganges and NiiadhS.r4. It was the scene of Dahsha-yajna of the Ptirdnas {JKirrna P., 
Uparibhaga, ch. 36 ; Vdrnam P., chs. 4 and 34). Tlio MaMhM,rata {Vana P., cli. 84) 
describes it as a place of pilgrimage, but states that the sacrifice was performed at 
Haridvfira {Mbh., Salya, ch. 281). The Lihga P., says that Kanakhala is near Gaiigi- 
dvfira, and Baksha performed his sacrifice at this place (Lihga P., Pt. I, ch. 100). 

K4Schipura — Konjeveram {Mbh., Bhishma, ch. IX), the capital of Dravida or Chola 
{Padma P Uttara, ch. 74), on the river Palar, forty-three miles south-west of Madras. The 
portion of Bravida, in which it is situated, was called Torida-mandala. The eastern 
portion of the town is called Vishnu-KanoM and the western portion Siva-Kanchi, inhabi- 
ted by the worshippers of Vishnu Varadfi Baja and Siva called Ekamranatha (with his 
consort K§.m4kshi Be'n) respectively {Padom P., Uttara, ch. 70 ; Wilson’s Mackenik 
Collection,, pp. 146, 191). 8ee Chidambaratti. Safikar5,charya constructed the temple 
of Vishnu called Vishnu-KaScM at KafloM (Ananda Girl’s SanJearavijaya, ch. 67). At 
Siva-3?anohi exists his tomb or SamMhi with bis statue upon it within tho jrrecincts of 
the temple of KAmAksM Devi. The town contains the celebrated Tirtha called Siva- 
Gafiga. It possessed a University {see Nalanda). The Pallava dyna sty reigned at 
Conjeveram from the fifth to the ninth century of the Christian era, when they were ovei- 
tovm by the Chola kings of Taajore, which was also the capital of Chola or Dravi^. 

nc is said to have been founded by Kulottunga Cholan on the site of a forest 
called Kurumbar-bhiami {Mackenzie Manuscripts in JA8B., vii, Pt. I, pp. 399, 403), which 
was afterwards called Tonda-ma^dala. 
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Kanliagiri — Kauiiori iii tho Proviucc of Bombay. It ia the Kiisiina-iiaila of tlie Kanheri 
inscription (Rapson>; Catalogue of Coins of (he Andhra Dynasty, Intro., p. xsxiii). 

Kanishlsapara — Kanildipur or Kamirar, ten miles to the south of Srinagar. It -was founded 
by Kanishka, who in 7S a.d., convened the last Buddhist sjnicd, which gave rise to 
the Saka era. 

Kaptaka-Dvipa— ^SVe Katadvipa. 

Kantaka-Nagara — ^Ivatwa in tho district of Bartlwan in Bengal. It was visited by 
Chaitanya {Chailanya-Bhdgarafri., Madhya, eh. 2d). Her Katadvipa. 

Kantaraka— /S'er Arapyaka. 

Kantipnri — 1. Tdentin^'d by Cunningliani v.iili Kutwal, twenty inik.-? north of Gwalior 
{Skanda P.,lS,i\^xTi%l\h., oh. 4:1 •, Arch. 8. J?ep., Yol. IT, j). SOS). 2. According to Wright 
{Hist, of Nep-il, ■j>p. 9, lot), Kantipura or Kuntipuri is one of the ancient names of Kat- 
mandu in Nepal. 3. The Vishnu P. (Pt. lY, ch. 24) place, s it on the Ganges near 
Allahabad. 

Kaa.va-A.srama — 1 . On the bank of the river klMini (the river Chuka) which flows 
through the districts of Shaharanpur and Oudh ; it was the hermitage of Kanva Muni 
who adopted tho celebrated SakuntalSi as his daughter (Kalidasa's Bakmitald). The 
hermitage of Kanva Muni was situated 30 miles to the w’est of Hurdw'ar, which is called 
Nadapit in the Batapaiha-Brdlimana, xiii, 5, 4, 13 {SBE., xliv, p. 399). 2. On the 

river Chambal, four miles to the south-east of Kota in Eajputana (Mbh., Yana, ch. 82 ; 
Agni P., eh, 109). This Kanva-asrama was also called Bhamimdranya. 3. On the banks 
of the Narbada {Padma P., Uttara, ch. 94). 

Kanyakubja — 1. Kanauj, on the west banlc of the Kalinadi, about six miles above its 

junction with the Ganges in the Farrakhabad district, United Provinces. It was the capital 
of the second or Southern Panchala during the Buddhist _ period (Dr. Rhys Davids’ Buddhist 
India, j). 27) and also in the tenth century (Rajaseldiara’s Karpuramahjdri, Act III). 
It was the capital of Gadhi Raja and birth-place of Visvamitra {Edmdyana, Bala K.). 
Buddha preached here on the instability of human existence. It was visited by Fa Hiah 
and Hiuen Tsiang in the beginning of the fifth and the middle of the seventh centuries res- 
pectively. Harshavardliana or Siladitya II was the reigning sovereign, when it was 
visited by Hiuen Tsiang in 636 a.d. ; he inaugurated the Varsha era in 606 A.D., but 
according to Max Miiller, Harshavardliana reigned from 610 to 650 a.d. He was the 
contemporary of Muhammad, whose flight from Medina in 622 A.D. gave rise to the 
Hijira era. In his Court flourished Banabhatta, the author of the Kddamvart and 
Harshacharita, Dhavaka, the real author of the Ndgdnanda, and Chandraditya, the versi- 
fier of the Vessantara-Jdtaha. The celebrated Bhavabuti was in the court of YaSovar- 
mana of Kanauj (Stein’s Bdjatarahgini, I, p. 134) ; he went to KAsmira with LalitHditya 
(672 to 728 A.D.) after the conquest of Kanauj by the latter. Srihaxsha wrote the Naisha- 
dha-dharita at the request of Jayachandra. For the ancestors of Jayachandra, see cop- 
pei'xflato grant in JASB., 1841, p. 98. Kanouj had been the capital of the Maukhari 
kings before Harshavardhana transferred his seat of government from Th4ne§vara 
to this place. The three great monasteries, in one of the chapels of which was enshrined 
a tooth relic of Buddha, were situated to the south-west of the towm in what is now called 
LMA Misar TolS, (Cunningham : Arch. S. Eep. I, p. 292). A celebrated temple of V^mana 
existed at Kanyakubja {Padma P., Srishti, ch. 36 ; Uttara, ch. 53). The Rang-mahal 
of the ancient Hindu palace is situated in the south-west angle of the triangular shaped 



fort, the remains of which still exist ; the pakee is sai<! lu havi* becu ])uilt hy Ajaya r&h 
^yho’ was killed in 1021 A.D..andit was perhaps from this palan> that Prithvi Baj carried 
ofiSa-iiyukta {BMvishya P., Pratisarga P., Pt., Ill, eh. (i). 2. That inul of the Kaveri, on 
which ilragapura (Uraijmr), the capital of Puiulya, was .sitaated (sec* .^lullinatha's eomincn- 
tary on Baghuvarnsa, canto vi, v. 69) was called Kairyakuhjaiiiidi. 

Raaya-Tirtha— 1. In Kurukslietra. 2. On the Kaveri. 3. Hanm as Kumari. 

Kapfla-Moehana-Tirtha.— 1. In Baranasi or Iknares (ri/m P.. 1, eh. 4*1). 2. InMuya- 
pura (Pdiwtt P., XJttara, ch. 61). 3. in laiuralipta os lamiuk. -f. In tin, river 
Sabarmati in Gujarat (Padima P., Uttara, ch. 63). 6. Oii the river Sanisvati called 
also Ausanasa Tirtha in Kurulcshetra {Mbh., dalya, eh. 4tt). (ieneral (kimingham places 
the holy tank of Kapala-Mochana on the cast hanlc (tf Harasvati river, ten miles to the 
south-east of Sadhora {Arch. 8. Rep., vol. XIV, pp. 76, 77). 

KapilA— 1* The portion of the river Narbada neai- it.s source uhieic i-.-ue.- from thi* we.stcrn 
portion of the sacred Kiinda, and running for about, iuo miles fulls over tin* de.scentof 
seventy feet into what is known as the Kapiladhara (t 'ouseu's .1 irhaulnijiral Suneij ListoJ 
the CerUral Provinces, p. 59 ; Padma P., Hmvgii, eh. 22). 2. A river in Mynon’; {Malmja P., 
ch. 22, V. 27). 

KapiladhSii’ft— 1. Twenty-four miles to the sout.h-vve>t of .Na ii, : it u.is Ihe hennitageof 
Kapila. 2. The first fall of the river Narbada from tlie Amarakai.itaka iiiouutains. The 
Kapik-sangama is near the shrine of Amareswara tm the south liank of llu; Narbada. 

See Kapik. 

Kapil4&rama— 1. The hermitage of Kapila Hi.'^hi in the island of S.igara near the; mouth 
of the Ganges [BHhal-Dlmm'im P., Madhya, Kh., di. 22). 'Ihe ruins of a ti-niidc dedi- 
cated to him are situated on the south-east eonuT of one the minor islands into which 
the island of Sagara is divided by creeks and river.s. riVe Sugara-saiigama. 2. .Same as 

SiWha-pura (2). 

Kapaavastu— The birth-place of Buddha, it has Ir-m idndili. d i.y Curlkylc with 
Bhuila in the North-western part of the Basti distric'i. ahont tweidy five iniles north-east 
of Pyzabad. He places Kapilavastu between the Ghagra and 4 he Gandak, from Pyzabad 
to the confluence of these rivers {Arch. 8. Rep., Vol. XI 1, p, Hts). Genera! Guimingham 
identifies it with Nagarkhas on the eastern bank of the Gljundo 'I’fd near .a large steam 
named Kobana, a tributary of the Rapti, and in the northern division of Oudh beyond 
the Ghagra river , and he supposes that Mokson is the site of Gh' Lumbini ganh'n, where 
Buddha was born. But Dr.^Fuhrer, on the suggestion of Ur. Wtuldell, Iuim discovered 
that Kapilavastu lies in the immediahf n-ighhourliood u! the N<-paIes(^ viUage 
called Nighva, north of Gorakpur, situated in the Nepales,* 'J'orai. tini-ty-eight miles 
M -west of the Uska station of the Bengal and North -U'e.stern Railway. The 
u^ini garden has been identified with the village Ikderia, two miles north 
oi ttagaba^pu,. The birth of BuMU <»,carn.,r u S.,1 in,. rfrt) 

mto L«mb.mg.rfonwhonMayaDovr, hi» ...uvllin, fr,„„ 

^'r. "/ K'nMl LU, 

Hr imiw lie eishT I ^ K»Iiilava»ta, according t« 

and Meatified Kapilavastu with Tn 7 7 ' region 

P tu with Iilaura, two miles nurth of Tuuiiva wliieh is the head- 



i^uarters of tlie provincial government of the Tarai, and thi’ce and half miles to the south- 
west of Nigliva. The town of Kapilavastu comj)rised the pi’esent villages of Chitra-dei 
Ramghat, Sandwa and Tilaura, of which the last mentioned place contained the fort and 
the palace within it. It is situated on the east hank of the Banganga, which has 
been identified with the Bhagirathi, on the bank of which, according to some autho- 
rities, Kapilavastu "was situated. He has identified Lumhini-vana with Bummin-dei 
which is a corruption of Lummini-devi, ton miles to the oast of Kapilavastu and two miles 
north of Bhagabanpur, and about a mile to the north of Paderia. The inscription found 
there on the pillar of Asoka leaves no doubt as to the accuracy of the identification. It 
distinctly mentions the name as Lummini-gama ” and contains a temple of MS.ya. Devi. 
He has identified also Sarakupa (Arrow- well) with Piprava, which also contains the stupa 
in which the Sakyas of Kapilavastu enshrined the one-eighth share of Buddha’s relics 
obtained by them after his death. He identifies Kanalia-muni or Kanagamana-Buddha’s 
birth-place Sobhavatiiiagara with riraui’a, a yojana to the east of Tilaura, and Kraku- 
ciliandra’s birth-place Khemavatiuagara with Gutiva, four miles to the south of Tilaura. 
He has identified the Nyagrodha monastery with the largest mound to the south of Lori- • 
Kudan, which is one mile to the east of Gutiva, and one and a half miles west of Tauliva, 
and has also identified the j)laco of massacre of tho SS^kyas by Virudhaka with Sagarwa, 
two miles to the north of Tilaura-kot (Muklierji’s Antiquities in the Terai, Neq^al, ch. C). 
Buddlia, when he revisited Kapilavastu at the request of his father Suddhodana who 
had sent UdS,yi called also Kalnd^ to invite him, d\velt in the Mgi’odha garden, where he 
converted his son Rahula and his step-brother Nanda. It was also in this Nyagrodharama 
Vihi\ra that he refused to convert to Buddhism his step-mother Prajapati and other 

A 

Sakya princesses, though at the request of Ananda, he converted them afterwards in 
Vais^li. The names of the twenty-four Buddhas who preceded Gautama Buddha arc 
to be found in the Introduction to the MaJidvamsa by Tumour. The Sakyas, including 
the Koliyans, had republican form of government like the Vajjians including the 8 clans, 
the Liohchhavis of Vaisaliand others, and the Mallas of Knsinaraand Pava. They elected 
a chief who was called Raja and who presided over the state. They carried on their 
business in a pubhc hall called Mote HaU (Santhagara). Suddhodana, Buddha’s father, 
was an elected loresident (Dr. Rhys Davids’ Buddhist India, 19). The contemporaries of 
Buddha outside India were the prophet Ezekiel and king Josiah in Jerusalem, Croesus in 
Lydia, Cyrus in Persia, Anacreon, Sappho, Simonides, Epimenides, Draco, Solon, .®sop, 
Pythagoras, Anaximander, Anaximenes, and Pisistratus in Greece, Psammeticus in 
Egypt and Servius Tullius in Rome. Ahasuerus reigned thirty years after Buddha’s 
death (Spence Hardy’s Legends and Theories of the Buddhists, Introduction, p. xxx). 

KaplsS. — 1 . Knshan, ten miles west of Opian, on the declivity of the Hindu-kush ; in 
short, the comrtry to the north of the Kabul river was Kapi^, the Kipin of the Chinese 
travellers, Julian supposes the district to have occupied the Panjshir and Tagao valleys in 
tho north border of Kohistan (Beal’s JS. 1^.6'., I, p. 55n). It is tho Kapisi of Paiiini. 
Ptolemy ijlaces Kapisa two and half degrees northwai'ds from Kabura or Kabul {JA8B., 
1840, p. 484). According to Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, Kapisa was North Afghanistan : the 
country to the north of tho Kabul river {hvd. Ant., 1, 22). According to Prof. Lassen, 
Kapisa is the valley of the Gurbad river {JASB., 1839, p. 146). The town of Kapisa 
was once the capital of Gandhara (Rapson’s Ano. Ind., p. 141). It has been identified 
with Afghaiiistan {huh Ant.,, I, 1872, p. 22). 2 Tho river Suharnarekha in Orissa 
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K^sai which flows through the district of Miciuapur in Bengal 
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K-anisMa— It is odled Kavital by Alberuni (Albciwi’s luilia, I. ]). aOli^vlueh lias 
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aaid to have been founded by Yudluslitlura. 
extensive lake. 

Kimsthala — Same as K&plshthala. i-jtt- 

rmnitha— Identified by General Cunningham (d/ic. 6Vo., ]i. .iU.tj, uocorchiig to limai 

iCapltha nr Sankasva forty mik'H south-east <(1 At run ji and fifty 

Tsian'^’s description, with Sankisa or bauKufaS a, J.U ^ ly 

miles "’north-west of Kanauj. >5/ec SAnkAsya.^ • / / in lln . 

Xapivati— The Bhaign, a branch of the Eamganga (Lassen s I n<L AU.. , p. , Lamwymia, 

K^t^Tto tenniUgo of Agi^styn. said to bo silu.d.d iu lli.^ ,So„ll,. n, Oooiu, ; it may ta 
identified with Koikai, the Ivacl of Marco l>ulo on lh(‘ mouUi ot lire .1 u.ubrapanu ni 
Tinncvclly (Speyer's J diahamdld—iho story of Agastyu). 

KArAhafaka-^lvarada, in the district of Satarain the Broviniv of lioiubay on the eoiitluoncr 
of the Krishna and the Koina, about forty tniies north of Kohuiimr ; it r\as eoiuiucretl by 
Saliadeva, one of the Pandavas {AIbh., Sabha, ch. ill ; Wp. Iti/L, \ ol. i 1 1, p. J.>2 ; Lhandar- 
kar’s Marly History of tlis Delchan, si‘C. lEI), It was t.he: eai>ital of the Silaliara kings 
and the residence of the Sinda family who claimed to belong to the Nriga,-vairisa, being the 
descendants of Vasuki; for their history, see Ep. In<L, Vol. Ill, p. 2:JI. Vikrainaditya 
11 kin" of KalyS-na, married Chandralckha, the daughter of a Silhara priucc of Karaha- 
taka (^VihTanudnJcad&va-cJiavilct, vii). Ivarahataka was the <‘api(<i,l of tlu' countiy called 
KAxashtra {Bhxnda P., Sahyadxi Idi.). 

Karakalla — ^Karachi, in Sindli ; Krokala of Atcgastliene.s. 

KArApatha— KArAbagh, or KAlAbagh, or Baghau, as it is now called, on tire right or west 
bank of the Indus, at the foot of the Salt range locally called Nili liill iu the: Baimu dis- 
trict. It is mentioned in the RagJiuvafnsa (X.V , w 00) as the ])hu‘e w here Lakslimai.ta s 
son Augada was placed as king by his uncle Kamacdiandra when In; madf‘ a division of his 
empire before his death. It is the “ Carabat” of Travernier. But tlu; distaneo he gives 
from Kandahar does not tally with its actual distance, from that place (Traverniers 
Travels^ Ball’s Ed., Vol. I, p. 91). But it should bo obKci'vcd that thend.s a toivn called 
Karabagh on the route from Kandahar to Ghazni, 35 miles south-west from the latter place. 
The surrounding district called also Karabagh is riuiiarkably fertile (Thornton’s 
Gazetteer of the Countries Adjacent to India). It is calk'd J'Curupatiia in the Udmuyen 
(Uttara K., ch. 115). The Padina P., (Uttara, ch. 93), however, says the Lakshmaiia’s 
sons were placed in the country of Madra, which is evith'utly a mistake for Malla of 
the Edmdyana (Uttara, ch. 115). It is jicrhaps Kailavata of tint IJr ihatsatijhild (oh. II), 
Por a description of Kalabagh or Baghau, sec; JAHlt., 1838, p. 25. 

KArAshtra— The country was situated between ilio Vedavuii on ihe .‘^miilb and the 
KoinA or KoyanA on the north {Skanda P., ^ahyadri Kii.). It iiiehided the district of 
8atAra :its capital w'as Karahataka {Ind. Ant., V, 1870, p. 25). 
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K-iraskara — The country of the Karaskaras is in the south of India {Mbh., Karna, 
M; Baudhdyana, I, 1, 2 ; Matsya P., 113). Perhaps it is Karakal in South Kanara, 
-Madras Presidency, famous for the Jaina and Buddhist j)ilgriins, wJiich accounts for its 
being condemned as a jDla-ce of pilgrimage. 

Karatoya — 1. A sacred river which flows through the districts of Rangpur, Dinajpur, 
and Bogra. It formed the boundary between the kingdoms of Bengal and Kainarupa 
at the time of the Malidbhcirata (Vana, ch. 85) : see Sadd.niira. It flowed through the 
ancient Pundra {Shanda P.). It is called Karatoya and Kurati. 2. A river near tin* 
(laiidhamadana mountain {Mbit. Anus., cli. 25). 

KXrhvana — ^Karva!i in tlxe territory of the Gaikwar, 15 miles s<xulh of Baroda and 8 inilcs 
north-cast of i^Iiyagam railway station. Nakulisa, the founder of the Pasupata sect of 
«aivism, flourished between the 2nd and 5th century a.d. His chief shrine of fSiva 
called Nakulisa or Nakulesvara (see Devt P., ch. 03) was at Karvan. The special holi- 
ness attached to the Narbada and its pebbles as Lingas is probably due to the neigh- 
bourhood of this shrine of Karvan (Bhagavanlal Indraji’s Early History of Qv jurat, pp, 
83, 84). Same as Kay9,varohana- 

Karavirapura — 1. It has been identified witli Kolhapur in the Province of Bombay 
(IMadhura Kavi§arma’s ArcMvatarasthala-vaibJiava-dnrpanayn', Padma P., Uttara Kh., 
ch. 74 ; Ramdas Sen’s AitiMsika Bahasya, 3rd ed., Pt. II, p. 27G). It is locally called 
Karvir. Krishna met here Parasurama, and lulled its king named SrigMa. Same as 
Paimdmli on the river Venva, a branch of the Krishna {Harlvamsa, ch. 9). The temple 
of Maha-Lakshm! is situated at this place {Devt-BMgavala, vii, chs. 30, 38 ; Akatsya P., 
ch. 13). In the eleventh century it was the capital of the Silalntra chiefs. For tlie 
genealogy of the Silahara dynasty of Kolhapur, see Ep. Ind., vol. Ill, pp. 208, 211, 21.3. 
It appears from an itrseription that Kshnllakapura is another name for Kolhapur. {Ep. 
Ind,., Vol. Ill, p. 209). 2. The eajutal C)f Brahmavartta : it was situated on the river 

Brishadvati {Kdliku P., ohs. 48, 49). 

Karddama-asrama* — Sit]3ur or Sidhpur (Siddliapura) in Gujarat, the hermitage of Rishi 
Karddama and birth-iflacc of Kapila. The hermitage of the Rishi was situated on 
the bank of the Bindusarovara caused by the tears of Vishnu {BMyavata P., Bk. Ill, ch. 
21). The town itself is situated on the north bank of the river Sarasvati in the Kadi 
district of the Baroda S't>ate, sixty-four miles north of AhmaMabad. 

Karkotaka-Nagara — 1. Karra, forty-one miles north-west of Allahabad, It is one of 
the Pithas where Sati’s hand is said to have fallen (Fuhrer’s AIAl.). 2. Perhaps 
Arakan (Raida) on the “opposite side of Tamralipta across the eastern sea,” i.e., the Bay 
of Bengal {KathdsarU-sdgara, Pt. I, eh. 18 ; Tawney’s trans., Vol. I, p. 136). 

KaymanasS, — 1. The cursed river, the ’water of which is considered by the Hindus to bo 
polluted, being associated with the sins of Trisauku, the protege of Rishi Visva,mitra {Vdyii 
P., ch. 88, V. 113). The river is on the western limit of the district of Shahabad in tlu' 
former province of Bengal and forms the boundary of Bibar and the United Provinces. 
It issues from a spring situated in a village called Sarodak (Martin’s Eastern India, Vol. 
T, p. 400). 2. A snxall rill in Baidyanatha (see CMtflbhumi). 

Karmamanta — Kamta, near Comilla, in the district of Tipara, Bengal, It was the 
capital of Samatata at the time of the Khadga kings {JA8B., 1914, p. 87). 

Kar^a-Gahga. — ^Tho river Peudar, a- tributary of the Alakauanda in Garwal. 
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iramaki-l town on the Narbada. It is mentioned as Karnika in the Brihat-Siva P., 
I ch. 75- It is perhaps the modern Karnali near the junction of the Narbada and tb 
TJri • see Erancll and Bhadrakarna (I). 

Karnainibja— Jnnagad in Kathiawad ; it is situated in Antargralia-kslietra (Skancla 
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Kamapura-Near Bhagalpur, now called Kanragad (see Cliampapuii) Acemd. 

Yule Karnagacl is the Kartinagar of Ptolemy {JASB Vob X\ 111, p. o9o) 
Karna-Suvarjja-Kansona, now called Rangamati in the district of Murshidabad, on the 
ri"ht bank of the Bhagirathi, six miles south of Berhampur, in Bengal ( JCubjikd Tantra, 
cli 7 * t7Ji.SJ[3 2S1.). It) w£is the forixtox* Cctj)it<xl ol <it tliC/ time of i^VcIisuru, 

It was at the request of Adisura that Bira Simlia, king of Kaiiaiij, scait five Bralmianas, 
Bhattanarayana, Baksha, &iharsha (the author of the NaiaJiadha-chanla), Chhandada, 
and Vedao'arbha, to Bengal to perform his sacrifice according to the Vedas. Bhatta- 
nar^yanarthe author of the drama Veni-smdidra, is considered by some to have 
flourished at the court of Dharma P3.1a of the Pala dynasty. Even the name of 
Kansona has become antiquated, and the town is now Imown by the name of Rfingamati. 
Captain Layard says that Rangamati was anciently called KansonapiirT, and the remains 
of the oreater part of the palace with its gate and towers are distineily traceable, although 
the site is now under cultivation {JASB., Vol. XXTI, ISa.'i, p. 28 1). Karna-suvarna was 
also the capital of gasafdca or Narendra, the last of th(' Oupta kings and the groat 
persecutor of the Buddhists, who reigned in Bengal at tlui lattc'r i>art ot the sixth century, 
and it was he who treacherously killed Raiyavarddhaua, elder' hrotbcu- of ITa.rsha Deva 
or ^iladitya II of Kanauj, as related in the HarJ/ta-charila. ’'I’lu' kingdom of Karna- 
suvarna was .situated to the west of the Bhagiratht and inehid.'d M ursludabad, Bankura, 
Burdwan, and Hugh. The earth of Raiigamati is ri'd, mu\ the tradition is that 
Bibhishana, brother of Ravana, being invited to a h'ast by a poor Brahman at Rangamafi. 
rained down gold, on the ground as a token of gratitude and lu'ntui the earth is red {On 
the Banhs of the Bhagirathi by Rev. J. Long in Oal. liaview, Vol. VI )- M'liis is a figurative 
way of stating the immense profit which Bengal derivial from its trade with Ceylon in 
precious stones, pearls, &c. {K. Ch., pp. 189, 223). .Dr. Wadtlell identities Rarna-suvarna 
with KaSchannagar (Kanson-nagara) near Burdwan in Bengal (Dr. Wadileirs Di/icoverij 


of the Exact Site of Asoka’s Classic Capital of Palaliputra, p. 27). 

Kamdita — ^Part of the Carnatic between Ramnad and Seringapatam. J.t is another name 
for Kuntaladesa, the capital of which was Kalyanapura : see Kuntala-deiia. According 
to the Tdrd Tantra, it was the same as Maharashtea, and extended from Bamanatha to 
Srirahgam. BvS-ra-samudra was a capital of Karnata. The kingdom of Vijayanagar 
was also called Karniita {Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. IV). But see Imperial Gazetteer, 
Vol. VII, p. 377 (1886), in which Kanara is said to ho Karnata-<k^sa, including Mysore, 
Ooorg, and part of the Ceded Districts. The Mysore State was called Karnataka {JRA^., 
1912, p. 482). 

Karn&vati — 1. The river Kane in Bundelkhand {Arch.S. Rep., Vols. Hand XXI). But this 
name does not appear in any Purdna. See Syeni and Suktimati. 2. Ahniadahad in 
Gujarat. It was built by RajS. Karna Deva of the Solanki race of Anahillajiattana or 
Pattana in Gujarat in the eleventh century (Tawnoy : Merutunga’s Prabandhachintdmaiii, 
pp. 80, 97n). Ahmad Shah made it his capital after conquering it. It was also called 
Srinagar. It is the RHjanagara of the Jainas {Antiquities of Kathiawad and Kmhh by Bur- 
gess ; H. Cousen’s ReviaedXisfo IZemaiw-viri f.^c /Jombre// Prmidenetf, Vol. ill). 
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FURTHEE SPECIMENS OF NEPAL!. 

Br R. L- TURNER. 

(Contimied from p. 40.) 

V. 

A CLEVER JUDGE. 

Wile ek bafl'.vn ko tsora dwi bliai thiu. us ko tsi>ra dwi bhai aphna alAg !)hai gain. 
PAt.si aphnu bAstubhau aso banm layo. To apknu ddzt tsal le tsAlak bhaiara apliu le goru 
goru iia tsa. Bhai tsal lai gai ko maunixie dio tsa. TAb wAa bato ek dzAga ma got' tsari 
retsa. Dai tsai ko dil muni rakhyo tsa : bhai dzai ko dil raathi got rakhya tsa. TAp 
pAtsi bhai tsal ko gai le batsi payo tsa. Ty6 b^tsi dil muni khAsero dai tsai ko got ma pugyo 
tso. To aphnu bhai tsai le tyo gai ko batsi khddzera hinnakheri dazi dzai ko goru sito dekhya 
tsf). Ta aphnu bhai tsai ie aphnud azi lai bhAnyu : “ Dai, miro batsi biaisro tiro goru sito 
ai pugya tso : lo ! mo lai dinivos bhAnoro bhAnyu. To dai diaai le bhAnyu : “ Tiro gai 
le biako rets 3 bhAne dekhin, tiro got ma bAsne thiu. Miro gorule biMm batsi dinno.’’ Dtri 
bhai apAsto ma dzAgaro bhoio. To dai tsai le bh-Anyo : Tiro gai le biako rets© bhAne 
dekhin, 'pxnz^bh&ladnii dzAma gM'dW 

Phiri aphnu dai zai le sAb pAnzobhAladmi dzAmma gAryo ; bhai dzai ie pAnzabhAladjni 
khoddakheri koi pAni paiana. Ta us ko bhai dzai ko mAn nia birok layera klxdla tira goio. 
TAp us ko bhai tsai le y6ta syal uta bata ako d§khyo. Ta u le bhAnyu ; “ E dzAymniAnfri, 
timi lai yota nisap s6dsu.” Syal le bhAnym : “ kye nis&ia ho ? ” Ta us le bhAnyo : “ Mii'O 
gai le bielko batsi lai miro dadzu le us ko gdru le biako bhAni s§r garnu layo. TAb inai le: 
‘ Miro gai le biako batsi ho : mo lai deu.’ Tamoiai diena. Yd nisap kAso humsa ?” bhAnera 
dzAmaarAntri lai sddhyo. DzAmamAntri le bhAnya : Aile timi dzau : mo pAtsi auntsu. 
Yo nisap gAri deula.” 

Ago sAlgira gako dzAiigAl ma gaiara aphnu muk ma sAb kMo ghAsira ayo. TAb us ko 
dazu dzai le : K6i tira pAnzabhAladmi ?” bhAnera bhai tsai lai sddhyo. Bhai dzai le 
bhAnyo ; “ Mero pAnzabhAladmi pAtsi aunde tsa : ” bhAnara bhAnyu. Tea bato Ali kher 
ma dzAmamAntri ayo. Ta us ko dai dzai ko pAnzabhAladmi le bhAnya : E dzAmamAntri. 
kina awela gAryo ? j” TAb dzAmamAntri le bhAnya : “Oho khdla ma dArelo sAlkira goia tse ; 
to mS/tsa tipte khande tipte khande gardakheri awela bhoio.” TAb us lai dai dzai ko niAn- 
driheru le bhAnye : “ Thet uUu ! khdla ma kailei dArelo sAlkintsa ? ” DzAmamAntri le bhAnyo; 
“ Thet ullu ! gdru le kailei batsi pAni biauntsa.” BhAnera dzAmamAntri aphnu ghar ma 
goio. TAp pAtsi aphnu dwi bhai sAlla gArera dazi dzai ko bhAladmiheru le dwi bhai lai 
milaiara us ko batsi bhai dzai lai diyu. SAbei pAnza bhAladmi le ; “Khdla ma dArelo 
kailei dzanna ; gdru le batsi kailei biaunna : khasa khas tiro bhai ko gai le biako batsi ho”: 
bhAnera milaiara rakhyo. 

Translation. 

Once there were two brothers, sons of a brahman. Now his two sons, the two brothers, 
went apart. Afterwards they began to divide their cattle. Then the elder brother, being 
ctxnning, himself took the buUs. To his younger brother he gave the cows. Then after that 
they are pasturing their herds in one place. The elder brother’s herd is placed on the lower 
terrace ; the younger brother’s herd is placed on the upper terrace. After that the younger 
brother’s cow bore a calf. That calf falling on to the lower terrace came into the eider 
brother’s herd. Then his younger brother, looking for his cow’s calf, walking about, saw it 
xnth his elder brother’s bulls. Then the younger brother said to his elder brother : “ O 
elder brother, my calf having been born has come among your bulls : come, give it me, please.” 
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Set saving iio spoke. Then the eldor brother said : “ If it had been born from your cmvMt 
’.vnuki have been in your herd. I wili not give, up the calf born from my bull.” There arose 
0 ffuaml betvTcn the two brothers. The elder brother said : ” If it was born from your cow 
f'ollect assessor.?.” 

Again, the cider brother collected all his assessors ; the younger brother seeking assessors 
rnuld not find any. Then giief coming into the mind of the younger brother, he went into 
ihe valley. Then the younger brother saw a Jackal coming from there. Then he said • 
'' 0 Jackcrl, I will ask from you a Judgment.” The Jackal said : “ What is the judgment ? ” 
Then he said : My elder brother has laid claim to the calf born from my cow, sajdng it is 
born from his bull. Then I : ‘ It is a calf born from ray cow : give it me.’ But he did not 
give it. How will this case be So saying he asked the Jackal. The Jackal said : ” Do 
you now go ; I will come after. I will settle this case.” 

Going to a forest v'here a fire had gone burning, and having rubbed the black on his face 
he came. Then the elder brother asked the younger brother, saying ; “ Have you anv 
as.scssors ? ” The younger brother said: “My assessor is coming behind.” So saying ho 
spoke. After that in a little while the Jackal came. Then the cider brother’s assessors 
said : ‘‘0 Jackal, why arc you late ? ” Then the Jackal said ; “ Oho ! A fire has come 

burniirg in the river : so keeping on picking up the fish and eating them, I became late ’ 
Then ihe elder brother’s assessors said to him: “ You fool ! does a fire ever burn in the river?” 
The Jackal said : ” You fools 1 does a bull ever bear a calf either ?” So saying the Jackal 
went to his home. After that, the two brothers having taken counsel, the elder brother’s 
as.se.ssors, having reconciled the two brothers, gave his calf to the younger brother. All the 
assessors completely reconciled them, saying ; “ A fire never goes in the river ; a bull 

never hears a calf. Most certainly the calf wa.s born from your younger brother's cow.” 

Notes. 

The speaker was a Gurung, whose native language was Gurungkura, not Nepali, His 

Nepali, like that of most native Mongolian speakers, is chiefly remarkable for the followim* 
points ; — 


1. Tendency to turn unaccented a, and unaccented c before r into o ; p « <r 

hlianyi. „y, U, < „,,i oha, etc. * 

^ >. i in miro tiro pMri < mero tero pMri. 

Unaccented e > { in gJiaAsw < ghasera (influence of 5 ?) ; eLscwdierc > c or ». 

ej>ls -8-, dz -z. without palatalisation of the sibilant, ch jh > ts -s-, dz -s- with loss 
< < aspiration. 


2. Fluctuation o{ pronunciation : a remains in (»ra < cMrd, but becomes a in iUnifl 

etc.fc.„a:fim« Hr«teeri). Taaibeside^ m! ; Hazi beside dMzi. This should 
perhaps largely bo ascribed to the hesitation of my ear. 

3. Simplification of grammatical forms ; 


. C T ““‘I”® and plura 

C.S., MMti fo isom : tyo gm ho bdtsi ; u U {but aiso m k) ; tiro gai U etc 

c a “™bers of the 3rd perso 

the tf” 'iTi ’■“S'O- The only exception seems to 

tie hononio ^ural tUays «bImnyA) used with the Jambumantri. 

■ «<- Of- ‘ now ■ fa& ' then ’ jo 

K8emlri,tlsoh ,s an i- suffix in adverbs of time : o.g.,m-tL 
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bSmiD ■< b9r7ia : cf. hinnu < hltnu. 

fsat : a deictic particle with some adversative force, especially used with two or more 
nouns which are contrasted ; so here throughout cal and hJ/ai cm. 
ddsi < ddjyu : the form dai also occurs under the influence of hJiai. 
muumMe < mdlmafm emphatic form of loanword mdhnaid. 


dinwos "< dinu Tiawas. 

goru : d ixnder the influence of the following does not become o as in ghom gora. 
pAnzabJiAladmi < panca bliald ddm,i. 

gArB < gara : 2nd plur. for 2nd sing, imperative, liro occurs in the same sentence 
klioddukheri '< hliogddMicri : cf. raddJidni < rdjdhdui, 
dzAtn^niAntri < jamb a mantri. 

'iAlgir3 < salkiera : cf. sAlkints^ below. 


VI. 

SONGS OF FRANCE. 
1914-1915. 


Dusmanai marne Gorkhali sipahi hukum bho malik ko : 

Dhawa ko gidai ma jori dinehu ; chim§. deu Kali ko. 

Gar dai chan bhet ghat apasta sail a tesai ra dinai mS ; 

'■ Sipahi ko dosti na garna ; bhai cha ; saiia chutchu chinai mS. 
Surta na phikri na gar ; ma pharki aulS, cainai mS,” 

Ai bhaiharu !” bilap garna thale balakhai lainai mS. 

Ai pyarS, ma lai chutaera janchau. Ma rahne kasori ? 

Sw§,mi ko biyog ko ath&ha dukhai ma sahne kasori '!■ 

Sirai ko fdpi uthai lagyo gahga ko hawM ; 

Cauda san bata ath§/ra samma sakena larai. 

Marsal mS pugi pani ka jahaj ma ganna sakdina ; 

Baccra hami Hindustan Jaula, ma bhanna sakdina. 

Jarmani dhawa agghorai bhayo Debi ka banai le ; 

Tin barsa samma dhawa m§ basda harkhayo jS,nai le. 

Aiigi-eji sipS-hi Bhrisi ko jill§, gai gae phutukai : 

Goli ko parrS, rat dinai calda man runehan dhurukai. 

Aiigriji sipahi PhrSsi sipahi bhSidosti garia ; 

Jarman ko atek masingan parra ekai thau maria.. 

Jiwai ra mero sitalai bhayo Phrisi kfi birai le : 

AfigrSji sipahi ranai mfi mare g61i ka pirai le. 

Pharst tard ko darap aphtero bhayo chauni ka jhol4 le ; 

Kkai ra seksin uthai iagyo Jarmani gola le. 

Chauni ko paltan larai aunda samudra tardaina ; 

Chauni ma basno dui ghura ghasne bikalai mardaina. 

PhrSsi ko mnluk disambar maina pario barapha ; 

Ranai mS pari bhM ddsti mare Kali ko sarapa. 

PhrSsi ko muiuk eiso ra khatta ; barandi bich§e ; 

Hukum ma mani atekai garda Jarman lai bitae. 

PhrSsi k§. dea mS paral ko b8.ri, pakai khumani ; 

Ragat mS pari hilai mS garyo ; chima d^u, Bhawani. 

Lestari gora atekai garda lutiS. masingan ; 
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lojjai ko dhiiS kuiro jiiai pardd tharkanchan papi man, 
r>a.sal ra tarikh anis sau pandra marca kS. main^ mE 
S'ikin Tard Gdrkh§. bahaduri bhayo Lestar ka bao ma. 

Titarai cakorai banai mS mare pSc nambar eharra le : 

PSeai ra lainai Jarmani pare masingan parr& le. 

T6i>ai ko phaira dan daiiai bhayo PhrSsi kS, phS-tak mS ; 
biidu Tard Gdrkha bahaduri bhayo Nyusepal atek mS, 

Tdpai ka gbla jhimjhimi aunda ramarto bhanda chan : 

Gliopto ra cSpto sathi bh&i marda kasai le ganda chan ^ 
bathi bhai bhokdS. jiu in^ro bhtjyo ragat k4 thopa ic ; 

Plirasi mS teso din dinai marthe bairi kS, topa le. 

Nirbali jiu le haresai khanda ay6ni bukharai ; 

Phr'asi ka ghar ma goli ko darai paina uchai’ai, 

Patrolai ghumne hawai jahaj akasai ghumaune ; 

Pani ko jahaj Jai'inan ka aundfi> Aijgrej le dubaune. 

Kali ko pap ragat ka dabbSi i chimSi dSu, Debi inai ! 

Jarman ko jahaj urda mS ^yo ; luki jau, d^ji bhai ! 

Rimi ra jhimi pani ra ayo ; barandi drhaiila: 

Topai ka goia aundai chan bajdo ; kahS lukna nia jaula ? 

He papi Jarman bat&s ko jah§.j akasai ghumfi-unCj 
Nisanai dine sirista line duniya ruwSiUne ! 

Paciaai tarikh unis sau pandra sitambar maina mS 
Kulbir ThapSf le paybni bisi ghaile li&unda nia. 

Sirai mS ghumai rnSrula mai le samati risai mS. 

Jarmani dhEwa ma gari as Misar ka d^sai mS. 

Dinai ra dinai carkine ghamai Misar ka jilia luS; 

Jarman ko phaujai bhusukai bhayo Biljam ka killa ma. 

Anur ko rasai PhrSsi ko raksi kinuia damai le : 

M^ar ka d^s ma reti cha dharai ; ma maru ghamai le. 

Deb^ ka ban le bhai sakyo juddha ; duniya sakiyo. 

Bacuia ” bhani as man mS lagcha ; satte jug thapiyo. 

Kaphar na hunu ; ranai mt marnu; na khanu haresai. 

. an gara yestai. Kaht raheeha pahar ? kahS raheeha madesai f 

TramlaMon. 

Hava ^“7™" ™ A tto war ,vill I ,„ala 


imma^araL pM o“7^4‘t77y hlldr’" ^ 

the fight^ Sd no^Iear^ 


boar liie 

year lourtcen to year eighteen 
Shall we live to return to 
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Terrible was the German attack through the shafts of Debt. For three years my soul 
exulted in the fight* 

The English soldiers ean^o hot-fnot to the land of France. The rain of bullets speeding 
night and day, our hearts weep bitterly. 

English soldiers and French soldiers made fast friends. In the German attack through 
machine-gun fire they died in one spot. 

My body was cooled hy the beer of France : the English soldiers died in battle through 
hurt of bullets. 

The draft from the 1st battalion were in difficulty because of the rucksacks from their 
cantonment ; and a German shell carried away one whole section. 

The regiment in cantonments, although war comes, will not cross the sea ; sitting in 
cantonments, squatting on their hams, they will not die untimely. 

In the land of France in the mouth of December fell snow. Falling in battle my 
brothers died by the curse of Kali. 

The land of France is cold and biting : I put on my great-coat. Obeying the order I 
attacked and slew the Germans. 

In the land of France are fields of hay ; ripe are the apricots. One falling in blood is 
buried in the mud. Have pity, O BhawanJ. 

The wMte regiment of the Leicesters made an attack and captured a machine-gun. 
When the smoke of the guns falls like a mist, then tremble the hearts of the wicked. 

On the tenth day of the month of March in the year 191.5 w ere gallant deeds done by 
the Second-Third Gurkhas on the left of the Leicesters. 

Black partridge and red partridge have been killed in the jungle by number five shot ; 
and five lines of Germans have fallen by the fire of our machine-guns. 

The fire of the guns rumbled in the gateways of France, Gallant deeds were done by 
the Second-Third Gurkhas in the Battle of Neuve-Chapelle. 

The shells of the gun.s coming like fine rain give greeting : on their backs and on their 
faces my friends and brothers dying — shall any count them? 

Carrying my friend and brother my body has been wetted with drops of his blood. In 
Fiance thus daily they w^ere killed by the guns of the enemy. 

When my body was weak and despaired, then came fever. In the houses of France I 
found no refuge from the peril of bullets. 

An aeroplane on patrol is sailing round the sky : the ships of the Germans the English 
sink as they come. 

Gouts of blood through the sin of Kali ! Have pity. Mother Debi ! A German 
aeroplane has come flying ; hide you, my brothers. 

The rain has come pouring ; I will put on my great-coat. The shells of the guns come 
thickly ; where shall I go to hide ? 

O wicked German aeroplane, that sailest the sky, giving mark and taking aim and 
making the people lament. 

On the 25tb day of the month of September in the year 1915 Kulhir Thapa won the 
V.C. bringing in wounded. 

I’urning him on his head I will slay him, seizing him in my wrath : thus having fought 
against the Germans, I came to the land of Egypt. 

Day after day the sunshine glares in the country of Egypt. Overw’helming was the 
German army in the forts of Belgium. 
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Tiie juice of the grape, the spirit of France, wiii I buy witii u price. In the land of 
Egypt is much sand ; I shall die of the iieat. 

By the shaft of DSbi has the war been finished ; the people are no more. Hope 
comes to my mind, saying : ‘ I shall live.’ The golden age has been CKStablished. 

Be not a coward : die in battle ; do not despair. Thus do you determine. How great 
is the difference between the Plains and the Hills ! 


THE HISTORY OF THE NIZAM SHAHl KINGS OF A.HMADNAGAR. 

By LIEUT.-COLONEL SIR T. W. HAIG, K.C.I..E., C. B.E. 

( Coniinued from p. 36. ) 

LXXXVI.— An account ot the quarrel which arose between Salabat Khan and 
' Sayvid Murtaza and of its cause and origin. 

The quarrel which arose between Sayyid Murtaza and Salabat Wian was in truth the 
cause of the ruin of both of them, as well as a host of others. 

When Salibat Hian found his power firmly established and, as has already been indi- 
cated, had overpowered Asad Hihn, who had striven so hard to ensure his collaboration in 
the office of vaktl and pisJivd, he formed the design of reducing Sayyid Murtaza, like the 
rest of the amirs to a state of absolute obedience to all his commands and prohibitions. 
He therefore issued to Sayyid Murtaza, under the royal seal, insolent and domineering 
Jarmans, full of impertinence. These orders naturally inflamed the wrath of Sayyid 
Murtaza, and led to strife. Sayyid Murta,za and Salabat lftS.n had formerly been firm 
friends and had confirmed their friendship by means of oaths and agreements. Such orderu 
as these were therefore most distasteful to Sayyrid Murtaza and as he was, partly in 
consequence of his former friendship with the mlcU, no whit interior in power and influence 
to Salabat Hian, he returned to them such answers as were far from being acceptable to 
Salabat ]^fi.n, and when the strife rose high between them, turbulent fellows did their best 
to increase it and strove day and night to ruin both, until there ha]>pened to them vhat 
happened, as will be related hereafter. 

When the friendship between Sayyid Murtaza and Salabat aan was changed to 
enmity, all the amirs of Berar ranged themselves on the side of Sayyid Alurtaza and opposed 
Salabat EfiSn. As Salfi-bat ^an had so closed all avenues of accc.ss to the king that by no 
device whatever could any person, or even any letter’, obtain admission to the royal presence, 
all power in the state remained in his hands, and Asad Kli Sn had no longer any influence 
in public business. This led to ill-feeling on the part of Asad Khan against Salabat IQian, 
and he secretly allied himself with Sayyid Murtaza and the amirs of Berar, and several 
times succeeded in bringing Sayyid Murtaza to the capital with a force of 20,000 horse. 
Salabat Sian had no chance of successfully opposing this force, for the greater part of the 
army in Ahmadnagar was ill-disposed towards him, so on each occasion oir which Sayyid 
Murtaza came, he patched up a peace with Asad Khan, treating him coux teously, and obtained 
his intervention fqr the purpose of inducing Sayyid Murtaza to return, so that the quarrel 
was healed for a time; but as soon as Sayyid Murtaza returned, Salabat l^an again ignored 
Asad Hian and seized all power in the state until at length he became so powerful that he 

removed Asad aan not only fifom the office of vaUl but also from tlu; rank of aniit, as 
will shortly be related. 
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TiXXXVIL— An account or the death of '^Ali ’Adil »ShAh I, and of the accessiok 

OF iBEiHlM AdIL SHaH II AND OF THE WAR WHICH BROKE OUT BETWEEN 
BijAP^E and AhMADNAGtAE, and of its result. 

A. D . 1579. As the king, on whose government depcnclerl all the affairs of Hindustan, was 
e\er desirous of extending his dominions until he should have brought the whole globe under 
his control, he now formed the design of conquering Bid'ar, and informed Salabat Kian and 
Asad Hian of his project in siting, ordering that an envoy should first be sent to Ibrahim 
Qutb Shah to renew the alliance with him, for the pui’pose of ensuring his support against 
Bidar, and that when this mission had succeeded, steps should be taken to conquer Bidar. 
The vaMls carried out these orders and sent an envoy to Ibrahim Qutb Shah to inform him 
of the matter, and as enmity always existed between the Barid Shahs and the Qutb Shahs, 
Ibrahim Qutb Shah regarded the policy of Mmdaza Nizam Sh^h as his own^^a and concur- 
red in it without the slightest hesitation. After this Asad Ehun and Salabat ^an assembled 
the bravest amirs and officers of the army, such as Mirza Yadgar, entitled Kianjahan, Mu- 
hammad Hban the Turkman, Shahvardi Mian, and Chaghatai Wian, and of the Hindu amirs, 
Chandar Rai, Lamtya and Satya, and many siWjdat's of the rojml guards, and sent them with 
a force of 20,000 horse against Bidar. The amirs with this arinj^' marched to Bidar, encamped 
before the place and reduced Malik Barid, ^30 the ruler of Bidar, to a state of terror. 

Malik Barid, being unable to withstand the armj^ of Ahniadnagar, shut himself up in 
the fortress, which he strengthened, in order that it might be able to resist the attacks of 
the besiegers. The army of Ahmadnagar meanwhile invested the fortress, set to work on 
the trenches, and opened fire against the place. 

The fortress of Bidar is a byword in Hind and Sind for strength, being second only to 
the fort of Miaibar for strength, and it could not, therefore, be captured at once, and the siege 
dragged on. Barid and the garrison were reduced to great straits by the long continuance 
of the siege, and he appealed to ‘Aii ‘Adii Shah for help, sending to him a eunuch of whose 
beauty ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah had long heard and whom he burned to possess, and other gifts, 
entreating him to help him in repulsing the army of Ahmadnagar. 

When informers brought to ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah the news of Barid’s difficulties and of the 
approach of the beautiful eunuch whom he desired, he was so delighted that before he even met 
the eunuch he sent several of his amirs and chief officers, with about 10,000 horse,®^! to 
Bidar to the assistance of Mahk Barid, and himself marched on to SholapOr, at which place 
Barid’s envoy and the eunuch had arrived, burning with desire to meet the eunuch. After 
he had met the envoy and the eunuch, he sent the former tq the dwelling which had been pre- 
pared for him, and the latter to his own private apartments. When ali the attendants and 
servants of the bedchamber had departed and gone to their own quarters, the king approached 
the eunuch, and that wretched slave, who with the object of avenging Ms honour had 
concealed a naked dagger about his person, seized his opportunity and stabbed the king 
with his dagger scindens jecur ejus quod ardebat emore sui. Since the wretched and hold 
slave struck well home, the good king heaved one sigh of agony and fell to the earth, wh ile 

229 The Qutb Shahi and Barid Sh§hi kings were usually on bad terms, partly owing to religious 
diflerences, but it was never part of the policy of the former to acquiesce in the aimexation of Bidar, either 
by Ahmadnagar or by Bijapur, It may be added that this account of the siege of Bidar is a mere repetition 
and amplification of the account already given of the siege of the city by MurtazS Nizam Shah and ?ahib 
Sian, Murtaz^ did not besiege the city twice, but only once, 

330 ‘Ali Barid Shah. 

^31 This is a gross exaggeration. ‘Ali ‘Idii Shah sent only one thousand horse. 
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MT^souTat that moment Jeft his body and flew on the wings of martyrdom to hea^. 
A lamp-tendei’ who was on dnty heard the king s cry and went to see what had happened, 
and the base slave slew him with the same dagger. The guard now became aw'are of 
what had happened and carried off the slave and pnt him to a shameful death. 

This event happened on the night of Thursday, Safar 23, a.h. 0S8 (April 9, a.d. issoj 
the words giving the date.®^^ 

On the death of ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah the affairs of the kingdom of Bija.pur fell into great 
confusion ; the army plundered the country and its inhabitants, and violence and 
injustice succeeded the reign of justice which ‘Ah ‘Adil Shah had established. 

‘All hldil Shah was in truth a just, generous and beneficent king, a darvtsJi of pnre 
faith, good-natured and of angelic qualities. He was a lover wbo knew love’s joj^s and 
ever consorted with the beautiful and had intercourse with them. During his reign the 
doors of his treasures were open to afflicted dciTvtshcs, and ho w^as a miracle of high spirit 
and generosity. His humility and hatred of pomp were sueli that he usually slept on the 
ground without a bed or covering, and he would often in his meekness, ‘ If God in 

His mercy had not made me a king what should I have done in my fceklessness and how 
should I, in my unAvorthines^, have gained a living ? ’ Although most of his time vas 
spent in sensuality and pleasure, his dominions were much oxtemdod during his reign, and he 
surpassed in power and majesty both his father and gi'andfather. His court was the resort 
of the learned and accomplished men of the ago, and ho w'as so instant in encouraging wise 
and learned men that when he heard, the fame of Shah Fathullah Shirazi ho was at once 
anxious to meet him, sent a large sum as a present to that sage, and thereby induced 
him to leave his native land and come to his court, and, as long as ‘Aii ‘Adil Shah vas 
on the throne, FathullS-h held the place of honour among the learned men a.t his court. 

After the death of 'Ali Adil Shah, the amirs and the chief officers of his army putiho 
UTetched slave to death as a punishment for the murder which he liad committed, and as 
‘Ali Adil Shah had left no son, they unanimously raised Ibrahim ‘Adil Sliah II, the son 
of his brother, to the throne, he being then a youth, made tiieir offerings to him, and 
tendered their congratulations. 

LXXXVIII. — An ACCOUNT OF the QUABREE which took peace between MuRTAzi NiziM 
SHaH, and iBEiHlM AdIE SHaH, AND OF ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

A, D, 1580. It has already been mentioned that Malik Barid had applied to ‘Ali ‘Adil 
Shah for assistance against the army of Murtazsi Nizam Shah, and that ‘Ali ‘Adil 
Shah had sent some of his amzrs and officers wUh nearly 10,000 horse to his assistanep. 
This act of hostility greatly annoyed Murtaza Nizam Shah and he began to revolve 
schemes of revenge. Immediately afterwards new'S of the death of ‘Ali Adil Shah and of the 
great confusion among the amirs of the kingdom of Bijilpur reached the king. 

The circumstances of this affair v'ere as follow^s ; — When ‘Ali ‘Adil Shi\h died, K^mil 
^an, one of the chief amirs of Bij^fir, raised to the throne, owdng to his extreme youth, 
Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah, one of the sons of Tahmasb Shah, the brother of ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah, and 
blinded Isma'il Sh&h, Ibrahim’s elder brother who had come to years of discretion, and 
then seized all power in the state, allowing nobody to share it wdth him.®®® 

Biia 'dteks agrees with that given by Firishta (ii, 88). 

283 According to Firidita all the amirs of Bijapftr concurred in placing the young IbrAhfm ‘Adil 
Shah n on the throne. He does not mention that Ibrahim had an elder brother, who was blinded, 

and his silence is probably due to the fact that Ibrlihim was his patron. Ibrahim was only nine years of 
?ige at. the time of his accession — F. ii, 90. 
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In a short time, however, the officers of the army found that they could not endure the 
domination of Kamil Khan and allied themselves with Kishvar KiEn in order to overthrow 
him.234 They succeeded in their design, and, having removed K^mil Kian from the control 
of affairs, left the coast clear for Kishvar Hian who now assumed supreme power in the 
state. Kishvar ffian was apprehensive of Sayyid Mustafa Hian, one of the greatest, wisest, 
and most politic and resourceful of the amirs of Hindustan, who was then engaged in a holy 
war against the infidels of Vijayanagar, and he therefore sent the Sayyid Mirza, Nur-ud-din 
Muhammad Nishahfiri, with some amirs, havaldars, and officers of the army with ordere to 
seize and slay him. This infamous force slew Sayyid Mustafg, Sian, who was, in truth 
the chief pillar of the Bijapur state. 

When Murtazfi. Nizam Shah heard of the plight to which the kingdom of BijS-pur 
was reduced, owing to the quarrels between the amirs, he ordered the vaMls of his 
kingdom to send an envoy to Golconda to confirm and renew his treaties with Ibrahim 
Qutb Shi-h and to make an offensive and defensive alliance between the two states in 
order that Ibrahim Qutb Shah might join him in attacking Bijapur. 

Salabat Hian and Asad Hian sent an envoy to Golconda to make the alliance and then 
jointly appointed Malik BihzM-uI-Mulk, the Turk^s#^ the sar-i-naubaf of the right wing of 
the army, commander-in-chief of the army of invasion, associating with him a number 
of the most famous amirs, such as ‘Idil Kian and most of the siUhddrs, Poreigners, 
Dakanis, and Africans. 

Malik Bihzad-nl-Mulk, after he had assembled and equipped the army, marched with 
it towards Sholapfir, and when the army, which was very numerous, entered the kingdom 
of Bij§.pfir, the lot of the inhabitants of that state was Indeed hard. The troops plunder od 
and laid waste the country for a considerable distance on each side of the line of march 
destroying many towns and villages, while the garrisons of the posts on the road and the civil 
governors scattered and fled on the approach of the royal army, some of them fleeing as 
far as the capital, where they spread the news of the invasion. 

When Kishvar Hian heard of the approach of the army of Ahmadnagar, he ordered 

the assembly of the army of Bijapfir to the number of some 20,000 horse and sent some of the 

amirs, such as Afzal aan. Mugful j^^n, and MiyS-n Budhu with 10,000 horse, to the assis- 
tance of the other army of Bijapur, ordering the officers first to effect a junction with the 
army which had been sent to the relief of Bidar, and, acting in conjunction with that army 
to attempt to drive out the army of Ahmadnagar.^^r * 

334 Kamil asn’s offence was that he treated Chand Bibi SultEn, sister of MartagA Ki 7 aTn 
I, widow of ‘Ali ‘Adil ^ah I, and guardian of the young king with disrespect ; and it was at her request 
that Haji Kishvar removed and beheaded him— E. ii, 93, 94. "i » 

236 Kishvar j^an had enraged the officers serving in the field against the army of AkrriBY^n t ^ ^ 

demanding from them all the elephants which they had captured. They conspired to depose him from the 
post of mm and pmvd and to reinstate the Sayyid, Mustafa Ki^var ffiaai forestalled their plans bv 

causing Mustafa to be put to death. He was strangled by a man named Mnba.TTiTyii.,i AmDo— p a c/ 

336 Pirishta says that MaKk Bihzad-ul-Mulk was a Circassian. He was thus a fenow-countryiaaii 
of Sftiabat Sian, and this will explain his advancement. The army of Berar under the veteran Sawid 
Murtaza Sabzavari was ordered to accompany the army seat from Ahmadnagar, and Sayyid Murbaza 
thus found himself, to his disgust, subordinate to BOizad-uf-Mnlfc, Whether this humiliation of Sawid 
Murtaza was the cause or an effect of the bitter enmity between him and ?aiabat ain cannot be 
mined, but it is improbable that ?aiabat SlSn would have put this slight oa Sayyid Murtaza unlen^ + w 
had already been on bad terms.— F. ii, 289. .r . i ess zney 

237 According to Pirishta, Muhammad Aqfi the Turkman was in command of the frontier fortress 

of Naldrug or Shahdrug, and the force sent to his assistanee was commanded by ‘Ain-ul-Mulk Kan'anJ 
with whom were associated Jund Mir, Ankas Sian, and the African am^a Hdvias laan and DiiavUr KM,n— * 
P. ii, 94, 101, 281. ’ ““ 
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This army of 10,000 horse marched from Bijapiir and came up with the army 
had been sent to the assistance of the ruler of Bidar on the banks of the Beora. Here the 
aMiTS of Bijapur reviewed their united forces and found that they numbered nearly 30,000. 

At this juncture spies brought the news that 8,000 Qutb Shahi horse, which were mar- 
ching by way of Sirol and Seram to the aid of the Nizam Shahi army, had entered BijapOr 
ten-itory. The amtrs of the ‘Adil Shahi army considered the repulse of this force to be more 
urgent than any other operation, and decided to intercept and disperse this force before it 
could effect a junction with the Nizam Shahi army and then attack the latter. The 
Bijapur amtrs then marched to meet the Qntb Shahi army, but before they could come up 
with them the news of their movement reached the latter, and the Qutb Shahi troops, 
overcome with terror, fled before they %vere face to face with the enemy. They were pur- 
sued for three stages by the ‘Adil Shahi troops and many of them were slain. The ‘Adil 
Shahi troops, having pm-sued them as far as the village of Tandar, near B'iruzabad, returned in 
triumph,. their courage and confidence and their eagerness to meet the Nizam Shahi army 
being much increased by the successful issue of their expedition against the Qutb Shahi army. 


LXXXIX.— An account of the defeat which, owing to the negligence and ovee- 

WEENING CONFIDENCE OF BlHZiD-UL-MHLK, BEFBL TUB NXziM SniHl AKMY. 

It has already been mentioned that the quarrel between Salabat Klian and Sayyid 
Murtazfi had reached an acute stage and that each was constantly employed in endeavour- 
ing to overthrow the other. It was at this time that Salabat Khan, owing to his quarrel with 
Sayyid Murtazft, took from him the command-in-chief with which he had been so long 
associated that it was, as it wei*e, a garment sewn upon his body, and bestowed it on 
Bihzad-ul-Mulk, who was both young and inexperienced, placing most of the groat amtrs 
under his orders, seeking only his own interests and disregarding those of his master. In 
obedience to the royal farmdns, the amtrs of necessity submitted openly to Bihzfid-ul-Mulk, 
but rendered unwilling service and were exceedingly slack in the performance of their 
duties in the field. At length Salabat Hhaa realized how tlisgr-accd ul was the state of 
aSairs^as and repented of having appointed Bihzad-ul-Mulk to the command. He now, 
therefore, appointed Sayyid MurtazSl, who was then in Ahmaduagai', to the command of 
the army in the field, and Sayyid Murtaz a, in obedience to the royal command, set out 


with his own personal troops from Ahmadnagar towards the army in the field and at the 
same time sent a messenger to the amtrs of Berar, ordering them to assemble their forces 
and follow him. 

When Sayyid Murtaz^ was within two stages of th<) army commanded by Bihzad-ul- 
Mulk, he was informed by spies that the ‘Adil ShS.'hi army was marching to attack Bihzld- 
nl-Mnlk, who had neglected the most ordiiiary precautions of warfarc.^^'** The new comman- 
der-in-chief therefore sent a message to BihzSd-uI-inulk ordering iiim to march with the 
army and join him, lest the ‘Adil Shahi army should attack him when he was unprepared. 
Bihzad-ul-Mulk retreated one stage but would retreat n(i furtiicT ttrwards Sayyid Murtaza 
and halted and passed his time in sensual enjoyment and frivolity. His youthful pride 
p-evented him from taking any pr ecautions until a heavy defeat irefidi the royal army. This 


armies of Ahmadnagar and BijapUr remained encamped within five or six kur&h of on 

and th ^ ^ Sayyid Murtaz^ was encampocl at sumo dintauco from BihzM-ul-MuIls 

i>wi»g to t !3»yyi<lMwte-l 

b BupecsesBiou, would not be likely to support him.— R. ii, 280. 
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iefeat was entirely due to Bih.zM-ul-Mulk’s having been appointed commander -in-chief, 
or although it could not be denied that of bravery, generosity, personal beauty and good 
nature Bihzad-ul-Mulk had a large share, he was utterly inexperienced in war, and the 
knowing that Sayyid Murtaza was available fur the command, paid a very unwdlling 
obedience to such a youth. 

Bihzad-ul-Mulk w^as now encamped at the village ot Dharaseo, between Naldrug and 
Sholapur, engaged in nothing but enjoyment and self indulgence when, at about the break- 
fast hour, his camp was suddenly rushed by the army of BljapCic with such .suddenness that 
the troops had not time to arm themselves, and could make no attemirt at resistance. 240 
The greater part of the royal army fled, and although Malik Bihzad-ul-Mulk, with a small 
force, most gallantly charged the enemy’s centre yet, as most of the army had fled, thi.s 
effort was of little avail, and Bihzad-u!-Mulk, shedding tears of regret, was at length forced 
to flee from the field. All the baggage, property, hor.ses, elephants, 24i tents, and camp 
equipage of Bihzad-ul-Mulk and his army, fell into the hands of the ‘Adil Shahi troops, and 
thus a strong and well appointed army was scattered in a moment, like a girl’s locks by thf 
morning breeze, and wandered over plains and deserts. 

The ‘Adil Shahi army thus attained both its objects, and gained large quantities of 
spoil. The Bijapuris in their pride then marched towards Bidar for the purpose of aiding 
Barid-ul-Mulk. 

When the news of this disgraceful defeat wtis brought, to Salabat Rian, he bitterly re- 
gretted having appointed Bihzad-ul-Mulk who had proved himself to be utterly without 
foresight and prudence, commander-in-chief. It was all owing to Salabat Khan’s enmity 
against Sayyid Murtaza, that this defeat befell the royal army. 

When Bihzad-ul-Mulk’s broken army reached the army of Sayyid Murtaza, he mount- 
ed his horse and rode to some rising ground to one side of his camp and ordered his whole 
army to arm themselves and to come forth from their eamp, and he secretly sent one of his 
confidential servants to his own tent with orders to remove everything of value, pack it uji, 
and send it to Ahmadnagar and to burn everything else that could not be carried aw'ay. It 
was at nightfall that news of the defeat was brought to Sayyid Murtaza, and darkness had 
fallen by the time that his army came forth from its camp andf the sanve qni -pent began. Say- 
yid Murtaza also was compelled to take flight and the whole army fled through the night, 
resting nowhere till daybreak, so that the hardships endured by the army of Sayyid Murta- 
za in their nocturnal flight were not less than those endured by the camp of BihzM-ul-Mulk 
in their defeat by day. 

The next day, when the Nizam Shahi army were halted on the bank of a river, spies 
brought word that the ‘Adil Shahi army, after its victory, had marched at once in the direc- 
tion of Bidar, 242 without attempting to pursue the fugitives, and Sayyid MurtazS., ashamed 
of his unreasonable panic and flight, at once set to work to remedy the state of affairs. At 

240 Firishta gives two different accounts of his affair. In his chronicles of Bij§,pur he makes it 
appear that the army of Bijapur attacked that of Ahmadnagar in daylight, and that the latter was well 
prepared, but was defeated after a pitched battle. In his chronicles of Ahmadnagar he says that the army 
of Bii§.pur felt on that of Ahmadnagar before dawn, when BihzM-ul-Mulk was engaged in a drinking bout^ 
and took it completely by surprise, so that it was able to make no stand. — F, ii. 94, 280. 

241 About 150, or, according to another aceountj, about 100 elephants were captured. — F. ii, 95, 280« 

242 This passage refers to the siege of Bidar (see above) which is not mentioned by Firishta. It 

may well be doubted whether Murtaza Niztlm Sh&h, or rather galabat was attempting simultaneousiy 

the annexation of Bijapur and Bidar, 
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this juncture, the amirs oi Berar, Jamshid Khudava,nd Khan. Bahri ]^ain~Tir~A ^ 

ffian. Shir Hian, Dastur ffian, Ciiri ida Hian and Bustam I3ig,n, arrived with a ^ 
army, and Bihzad-uI-Mulk, with the amirs subordinate to him, joined the army 
Murtaza 

TiTien the amirs of the Nizam Shahi army which was besieging Bidar heard that 
‘Aid ShS.hi army had defeated the forces under Bihzad-ul-Mulk and was mareh^ 
Bidar, they retreated from Bidar into the NizS-m Shahi dominions, and when the ‘Add Sh 
army heard of their retreat, they turned aside and encamped before Naldrug, which i^ ™ 
of the most important fortresses in the ‘Adil Shahi dominions. 

Meanwhile the royal command reached the amirs of the army which had been besie 
ing Bidar, that they should at once join the army under Sayyid Murtaz^, and since 
were quite ready to place themselves under his orders, being convinced that he had 
best interests of the kingdom at heart, MjrzS, Yldgar and the other amirs, with their tr 
at once obeyed the order and marched rapidly to join the amir-ul-umard, who was thus^’ 
a very short time joined by troops from all sides as the scatteied forces reassembled*^!^ 
their perplexity was changed to content. The amir-nl-umard and the amirs with him \hT 
resolved to avenge the recent defeat, and marched, with their great host, against the ’■Ui 
Shahi army. ® “ 

On the way Sayyid Shah Mir with nearly 10,000 Qutb Shahi horse, who had bee 
detached to aid the army of Ahmadnagar, joined the army, and Sayyid Murtaza and Savvid 
Shah Mir met with joy. The two armies then marched on Naklmg, resolved on avJlo 
themselves on the Bij^juris. ® ® 

The allies arrived before Naldrug and spread fear among the army of Bijaphr which 
however, relying on the strength of the fortress, prepared to oppose the invaders’ That 
night, there being nothing but the fortress between the opposing armies, each army lay 
under arms in case of a night attack from the other. The next day at daybreak the armies 
took the field and the marshals drew up the forces in battle array. The two armies then 
advanced simultaneously against each other and joined battle. The fight was fierce and 
raged without advantage to either side from daybreak until noon, when a body of Nkam 
Shahi horse made a dashing attack on the enemy’s front. This v'as followed by an attack 
by a thousand picked horsemen on the enemy’s centre. A number of yvar elephants pre- 
ceded the cavalry attack, and the whole attacking force advanced with the impetuosity of 
a mountaan torrent This attack broke the enemy’s centre, and his right and left wilgs, 

from^he fiel^^^r^ ^ swept the enemy 

The army of Ahmadnagar at once pursued the enemy with such vigour as not even to 
pve them time to look back, and drove them to take refuge in the fort of Naldrue where 
hey tad seme respite from the pitiless sword. So heading U .ho 
towards the fortress that manv threw thPTn«plTr.mr, i + ^ ouemy 

sides, and were drowned. Tho« t^TeslTed tto tfo°f t° * “* 

a heaw fire nf nrtillprTr onri r« d + ^ foitress ao onc<s opened from its walls 

under the walls After this ^ ^ attacking force which caused it to retire from 

into the fortress. ^ former, when the latter would flee again 

243 Kiishta does not mention i.hia fWnnf nf~ 7 r T:; 

the army of Ahmadnagar gained any important aiir>o« Bijapur and it is very improbable that 

disoouragod. As a matter of fact they auflered veru if ^ ^ ^aldrug, or they would hot have been so easily 

W sunered very heavy losses before the fortress. 
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When iit length the arntrs saw that there could be no end to warfare of this nature and 
that little was to be gained by tarrying before Naldrug, they assembled before the amir-ul- 
umard, and in the council of war all agreed that as the army in Naldrug was the greater part 
of the whole army of Bijapur, and that hardly any troops remained in Bijapur, the wisest 
course to pursue was that half of the army should make a forced march to Bij&pur, march- 
ing at night in order that the enemy might not be aware of the movement, and besiege that 
place before any more troops could enter it, leaving half the army to shut up the ‘Adil Shahi 
army in Naldrug. This plan was agreed upon, and half of the besieging armj’ set out for 
Bijapur in the depth of a winter’s night. ^44 

{To be mntmued.) 


LAND SYSTEM IN ACCORDANCE WITH EPIGRAPHIC EVIDENCE WITH NOTES 
ON SOME OF THE INSCRIPTIONS AND ON SOME TERMS USED IN THEM.i 

Bv KISHORI MOHAN GUPTA, M.A. 

From a careful examination of the Inscriptions it will appear that the grants made by 
kings or their ministers and other high officials usually consisted of : 

A. The village proper or the habitat {grdma). In some cases the village was smaller than 
the normal type (padraka) ; and in a few cases these were attached to big villages or to cities 
or towns. 

Padraka has been wrongly translated by Dr. Fleet as “ common land.” Antaratrdydm 
aivakapadmke of the Maliya Copperplate Ins. (line 22), had better be translated : in the 
{bhuJcti,vimya, mandala or city, and not village of) AntaratrS-inthe village (suburban or small) 
called Sivaka. Padra means, according to the lexicons, a village : the taddhita “ ka’’ { ^ ) 
is added to imply “smallness.” There is absolutely no necessity to refer to “padr ” or *'padap* 
to seek for its meaning. ^ That padraka means a village is explicitly clear from the following : 

Ahkottaka-cJiaturaMly-antargata- Vadapadrak-dJbMdJidna-grdma in the Ins. of KarkarSja^; 
Samipadraka-grdma in the Insc. of Jayabhatta4 ; akrureivara-visay-dntargata-iiTtsapadrakam. 
em grdmah in the Insc. of Dadda Maharaja®. 

B. The low lands (tala) and the high lands (wddeia), the market place {hattikd),^ plain land 

and water-reservoirs (jala-sthala) which were situated within the village or formed the bound- 
aries.’ Compare for example, Mesikdgrdma . . . satalah soddeSa sdmramadhuka sajalasthala 

etc. in the Mongyr cop. pi. Insc. of Devepaladeva,^ talopeta in the Insc. of N&r&yanapaladeva.® 

214 The fact was that the amtrs of Ahmadnagar despaired of effecting anything against Naldrug. 
On the death of Ibrahim Qutb Shah of Goleonda on June 6, 1680, the contingent sent by him to aid the 
army of Ahmadnagar dispersed. SalS'bat Eian had succeeded in pufsuading ShSh Mirza Igfahanl now vakU 
and ptshva of Goleonda, to furnish another contingent and to bring with it the young king of Goleonda, 
Muhammad Quit Qutb Shah, Ibrahim’s successor, but Muhammad Quli grew weary of the apparently inter- 
minable siege, and Sayyid Murtaaa and BihzM-ul-Mulk, seeing that Muhammad Aqu the Turkman, com- 
mandant of Naldrug, was incorruptible, and fearing lest Muhammad Quli should desert them, proposed the 
advance to Bijapfir, to which Muhammad Quli readily agreed. The enterprise was rash, but the trou- 
bles at Bijapfir encouraged the allies to hope that a coup de main might succeed. They could muster 40,000 
horse, and there were only two or three thousand horse in Bijapfitr when they arrived before it— F. ii. 101, 337. 

1 The inscription have been studied from the PrdcWnafeMo7?idZa(Nimaya Sagar Press), 3 vols. (references 
have also been given to the Indian Antiquary) ; OaudaleMamdld (Varendra Research Society, Rajsahi, 
Bengal) : Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions. 3 Gupta Ins,, p. 170, f. n. 3. 

3 Prach. Lckha., vol. I, 21 ; I.A., XII, 168-62. 4 Prac. Lek. II, 40 : I.A., XIII, 77-79. 

6 Pra. Lek. II, 43 : 1.A., XIII, 82-84. 

0 Khaiimpur Insc. (Gadalekhamiia) ; the Insc. of Seunadeva records the grant of a market place 
(hatta) with some houses only {Prac. Lek. II, 16; I.A., XII, 127-8). 

7 Compare Manu VIII, 248 : Ta^dgdmyudapdndni vdpyah prasraoaitdni ca. Slmdsandhuu kdnjydni devd 
yatandni ca. In the Khaiimpur Insc. a temple forms a boundary-mark (lino 32). 

8 Gau^aUkhamdld, page 33 : I.A., XXI, 254. 9 Line 29 ; Gattiialekk, GO. 
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I may point out here that Mr. A. K. Maitra of the Varendra Research Society has failed 
to comprehend the real meaning of talapdtalca and uddesa of the Khalimpur Cop. Pl. 
lines 52, TaUpdiaha ot talapadraht (as in the Insc. of TrilochanapMa of the Chaiukv’ 

dynasty): taja means simply the lower part of a village or the low lands of a village. That 
pataka implies a village is clear from the expressions “ Mhlavarmapatakagrama and Visala- 
patakagrama” in the Ins. of SilMitya.^® It thus necessarily implies from the expression 
talapdtaka that the villages to which they were attached were situated on water’s ede 
Thus the village referred to in the KhMimpur Insc. stands on such a site. 1^3 During the rai 
season a part of the village would go under water, which in other times would be made use 
of in various ways. There is no doubt that such villages are of the same type as that referred 
to in the Arthasdstm of Kautilya.i^ UddeSa in contrast to tala implies high lands (utdesa) 
meaning thereby embankments, earthen mounds around a village,^® ridges between cultivable 
fields, etc. Uddesa might therefore include an dli as referred to in the Khalimpur Insc., line 39 
and in the Kamauli Inscription of Vaidyadeva, line 59.1* 


Jah-sthala may be explained as including vdptkupataddga (taidka)^'^ and Icacchdrdma 
(garden on banks of water-reservoirs)i3j bJiristt or hhristtka (cottage or garden^®), samadMk- 
dmra-vanavdtika^^, and puspavdlikd^^ and vdta (orchard or simply an enclosure)22. 
tainous regions water-reservoirs were of nature’s creation Qisada-pmftravam'^^ .) 


C. The Pasture land {go-cara, go-vdta)^^. From a very early time the pasture land 
was set apart around the village proper. Thus according to Kaufilya and enclosure (for 
Ijasturage) at a distance of 100 dhanus (400 cubits) should be made around a village. 2 6 In the 
Dharmasistras too wn come across the same injunction®*. In the inscriptions we not only 
find references to this enclosed pasture but also to other varieties, namely, grassy plot of land 
frequented by cattle {tcimyuti) as distinct from gocara or govdp,. The Insc. of Vijayachandra^f 
for instance, records the grant of a vdlage with gocara and the Uinayuti {trinayuti-gocara. 
sahitah svastmd-sahitah). Many other insc. do the same, but the expression used in the 
majority of cases is slightly different ; trinayuti is used with sPmd as in svasirnd-trinayUti- 
gocara-paryantaM A third variety namely, natural pastures, seem to be referred to' in aa 
inscription found in the Himalaya regions {prahriti-pariMra-yukta’^'\) 


1 , :n ; I. A.. XII, 201 


{jfuHipxichf 27. 11 r.,/. 

12 PrdcA. Leifc. Ill, 38. 13 lino 38 ' 

of T]p|M.r« and SyII«! .1 , .1 .'.'' 1 ,'!. h. '^paJS Sf'&SirBenna’l 'i"™ S*""' 

eultivilble fields.’" In the 16th century the word iq ridges separating 

dhmyak^trerjaly^a vahvr Miyd yatrm Lre 6U baldU jal tmUa^ildlTdipana ' 

il t ^aksivamiadeva, iVae. Lek. I, 223 ; Ins. of 

18 Insc. of Ranga II, Prac. Lek. II, 6 {I.A., XIII, 156). ^ 

Ii^c. of Dharasena, Frao. Leh, I, 124. il A XV M e r , ^ 

21 Insc. of SilMitya I of Valabhi, Prac. Lek Z. 2ZQ (I. A. klT%%\ Prac. Lek. I, 102. 

3uJkfio»<J<o»asca (page ** Ml)^ Kauhtya : AnMake kApasalavandhotsansthdpaye.t pusha- 

« C”!f‘ = the TuafjakeSvara temple Insc. of Vadarikasrama 

37 Prac. Lek. I, 98^; I.A., XV, 788. 2.37 anti Ydjnaxmlhja, II, 167. 

king Ini°’o°f 

Sion used is svashadn trinagocar ’ayiUiparyyantah ” I haw {Prac. Lek., Ill, 84) the expres- 

to aUo here. • ■ - ao^waryyantah.. I have no doubt that the two different places are rofened 

rait kosaoriddkikarau dadydt, page 47) Bat in thi« ; n 

It woidd l,e tetter to taL it fn the ae^e of meaning does not seem to be applicable^ 

ilh of pasture land after Manu (VIII, 237) and Ydg^valkya 
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An idea about the exact situation of the cucloscd pa&ture and the natural pastures can 
easily be formed from what has been said already. But what can be the position, of the 
trimyuti ? It may firstly imply the grassy plot of land which partly formed the boundaries 
of a village^O; and secondly, the cultivable fields lying failoAv after the last harvest and serving 
as pasture land temporarily. From the second case it is evident that the Two-field or the 
Three-field systems were still in voguo^i; and, in fact, in a work of the clc\"enth century a.d. 
we are distinctly told that ‘land loses fertility owing to annual cultivation ; and one plot of 
land losing fertility cultivation should be done elsewhere”32. In making grant of a village, 

it will be observed, the 
donor precisely mentions 
the nature of the land 
alienated and the rights 
conceded in favour of 
the donee ; and it is no 
wonder therefore that the 
grants also make mention 
of two boundaries of the 
village in question, firstly, 
the boundary upto the 
gocava which was very 
clearly marked with a 
fencing and probably a 
ditch and which was 
therefore beyond dispute ; 
and secondly, the general 
boundary, separating a 
village from the surround- 
ing villages, which was 
not always undisputed 
(Gf., e.g., the reference to 
Vivddabhumi in the Kam- 
auli Insc., line 59). The 
irimyuti must have ex- 
tended upto this general boundary. The annexed diagram will further illustrate the point. 

D. Ditches, trenches or drains (grarf to) as distinct from w'ater-reservoirs (yaZflt). The dis- 
tinction is noticeable in the mention of both {sajalastJiala and sagarttosara) in the same inscrip- 
tion e.g., Monholi Cop. pi. Insc. of MadanapMadeva,®® line 40 ; the Insc. of Kaniadeva. 
These might have been situated in three different places in the village, namely, just around 
the habitat, around the pasture or around the whole village, forming its boundaries. We may 

30 In some Inse. only trina is mentioned, e.g., Prao. Lek. II, 22, 73. 

31 See Myres Land system in Vedic India. (Art. 30. Sir Ashutoah Mookerjee Oojnmemoraiion 
Volume, to be shortly published by the fellows of the University of Calcutta), when the Two-field aTifl the 

' Three-field systems have been fully expounded- 

82 Tuktikalpataru (edited by Isvaraehandra Sastri, Calcutta), page 6 : tatM varae^u varsesu karsatidd- 
bh&gunaksayah ekasydm gunahtndydm krisitnanyafra kdraget. Of. the term bhdmigundnvitam in the temple 
Insc. of Amaranath (Frctc. Lekh. Ill, 157). 

33 Qawlalekha, 154. ■ 



34 Pmc. Lekh. II, 232. 
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remember in this connection the evidence of Manuks and also wiiat KuliuJea savs on M 
VIII, 248 In the Insc. of Devendra Mahavaja^^ wo are told thcit on one side of the 
there was the ditch demarcating the division or district ivi<a?jagartta) and there were 1^^ 
ditches on two other sides. In the Insc- of AnantavarniaSs too, a ditch forms the bound 
of a village. 

E. Sterile lands (usara)^^. The exj)ression Ufampdsdna in the Insc. of Govindapala40 gg 
to indicate the rocky nature of the soil. K/i ila of the Kaniauli Iirsc. of Vaidyadava^i 

not be confused with A^ara. In very early times Mih very possibly meant the land i°^*^ 
fallow in alternate years between two cultivable fields^s. In' the period we arc speakine Tl 
means a tract of land which is cultivable but not cultivated. Compare e.g., the evideLe f 
a lexicon of the eleventh century a.d. Says Yadavaprakasa in his Vaijayaiiti khilam tvm 
hafam stM.Tmmmamtyusarerina'ufi^. 

F. Forest lands {aranya)^*. In the Vedic age these were no doubt regarded as ‘-'no man’ 
land” and every householder exercised the right of Common or Estover ; and served the nu ^ 
pose of natural pastures, burial places, cremation grounds ctc.45. With the rise of^ ^ 
autocracy during the Mauryan period forest tracts appear to have been regarded as StafcT 
property and were organised under a Superintendent of Forests^s. The injunction f 
Kaujiilya was that forest tracts should be granted to Brahmins for religious purposes^! 
The Kamauli Inscription proves that such grants continued in later times as well. ^ 

G. Cultivable lands. According to the Dharmasdstras a gift of cultivable lands conferr^H 
great spiritual benefit on the donor48. The majority of inscriptions record grants of vilw! 
with cultivable fields. There are some grants which relate only to cultivable lands ea the 
Jxisc of Vi§?ugopavarman4fl, the Insc. of Dharasena^o etc. The expressions generally usi to 
imply sucii lands are hsetra^^, halaksetra^^ and hrisatah karsayatah^^ . A distinction seems to be 
^wn between ksetm and halalcsetra, the former implying not only the land under cultivation 
tot ^o the cultivable lands lying fallow temporarily to recover fertility, and the latter onlv 
the^^der cultivation^! That such classifications of cultivable h^nds wore recognised 
would be further apparent from what prevailed as late as the time of Akbar. That famous’ 
emperor classified such lands mto (a) polaj, land continuously cultivated, (6) pamwh;, landleft 

for Xfror r ° chachar, the land that has lain fallow 

f or three or four years, and jd) ban jar, land uncultivated for five years or more^^. 

bhel»<^ bhahtklmm Uiprmm^ 

m’ ii k”® {GaudaUh, 135). 4 2 Land system in Vedic India. 

ArOia^datra, 49 , 100. 47 system in Vedic India. 

y^^mlsuryyahard lokdstdmt svarg^ 

63 e.g., WL' £eh. I, 78. ss l’I\ oon x. “ 

6* Tile dfstinetiott is furtlier clear from tliA ’■ 

partitioning the cultivable areas in the land rdjataldkaksetre halaaya bJMchedtkritya (i.e., 

InKautilya(pa?e 34offc^ h^dravarmas 

yojanaaahasranarim^i^nf *^ 7 * mdzeato a wider region : tasydm himavat 

(»udako bhaummadmo Visatm iti Vi4esah ^ tatrdranyo grdmyah pMa (parvata) 

« Book II. o«. ,, 
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No satisfactory explanation of the words bhumicchidra and bhumicckidranydya which 
aijparently relate to land and which are of frequent occurrence in the inscriptions, has yet 
been offered by any scholar. According to Yadavaprakasa ckidra implies * land which is not 
fit for cultivation' Dr. Fleet, if not Dr. Biihler as well, has evident^ confused bhumicchidra 
of the inscriptions with bhumiscMdra of YMavajDrakasa, and wrongly interj)rets it as “land 
fit to be ploughed or cultivated. however, bhiimicoMdra be rendered as ‘uncultivable- 

tract', the sense appears to be inconsistent with bhficchidmm of the Kamauli Tnse. of Vaidya- 
deva, lines 51 and 62,®^ where it evidently implies cultivated lands, for the simple reason 
that the inscription in recording the grant of a village with lands described in points B, C, D, E, 
and F, (jalasthalakMldrariyavdtagovdtasamyutani) leaves out cultivable tracts to be implied 
by this term (bhucchidra). In this sense or atleast in the sense of land other than the habitat 
tiiis word seems to be closely connected with bhumicclieda or bhuscheda^'-* . We may also 
note in this connection the word ddnacekeda of Yajnavalkya and the Mitaksara of Vijnanesvara 
na if®"*. The word -pariccheda in the Ivhoh Copper Plate Ins. of Hastin also appears to be 
connected wth land and probably cultivable land®h I do not see my way to accept the 
translation of Vdliigarfto ndma grdmah purvdghdfaparicchedamaryyddayd in the Majbgawam 
luse. of Mahahastin®2 by Fleet ; I would like to offer the following translation : “with the 
village named Vdlugartta with the land (possibly, cultivable tracts) hung to the east side 
(of the village) as its (new) boundary.” 

As to the expression bhumicchidranyciya it may be pointed out that there is a chapter 
in Kautilya’s Arthasdstra, titled bhumicchidravidJuhiam^^. It treats mainly of uneulti- 
vable tracts which are to be utilised as pasture land {akri.^ydydm blmmdn pasubliyo vivttAni 
prayacchet), as forests for Soma plantation for religious purposes and which were to be made 
over to Brahmans {p'/adisidbhayastMmrajahgamdni ca brdhrmnebhyo hraJimasomdranydni 
tapovandni ca) and as game forests, elephant-forests and timber-forests. The king is also 
enjoined to fix the boundaries of each of these. Kautilya seems to differentiate between 
the settled parts {grama or nagara) including cultivable areas, which he treats in a separate 
chapter {ganapadanivesa^^), and the bhumicchidra or land of other varieties. But the donors 
of the post-Buddhist period do not seem to have used the expression on such a strictly 
differentiating principle. It is used 

(a) where only cultivable fields are gi’anted, e.g., the Insc. of Dharasena®®, the Insc. of 
Jayabha^j®®. 

56 hMmiSchidram hrisyayogyd (see Vaijayantt, edited by G. Oppert, page 124). This expression seems 
to stand in contrast to ksetramurvard sarvaSasyctblidh in : keddral), kedarah ksetramurvard sarvaiasyabliuh 
hhUtnisoidram krisyayogyd prahatam ndlamuUhitam khilam tvaprahatam sthdriamdsavatyCisarerinau. 

57 Gupta Inscriptions, page 138, foot-note 2. 58 Gaudalekhamdld, 134-135. 

59 rdjno bhdmicchedam kurvatah in the Insc. of Pravarsena {Prac. Lek. II, 62 : I.A. XII, 243) ; cf. 
blidSchediktitya of the Insc. of Indravarman (Prac. Lck. Ill, 101) . 

60 Yfljfiavalkya : rdjadharmaprakaranam, 320 : pratigraJiaparimdnam ddnaceltedopavarnanam svahas- 
takdlasampannam idsanam kdrayet sthiram. Mitdksard . . , dtyata ili danam kseirddi tasyacchedah cMdyate’ 
neneti ckedah nadydvdiau nivarttanam tatparimdnam ca tasyopavarsanam, amuka nadyd daksinato’yam grdma h 

ksetram vd, purvagato’mnkagrdmasyaitdvanni-varttanamityadinivarta'iiaparimdnum ca lekhyam 

But Apararka (Anandstsrama edition) gives a different meaning to ddnacekeda According to him .... 
dtyata iti ddnabhitrnirnivandhadca, tasya cchedah apdh&rah etc (psige 579). 

61 line 9, daksinena valavarmaparicehedah {Gupta Inscriptions, 103). 

63 line 6 {Gupta Inscriptions, 107) : the village named Vfllugarta, in accordance with the usage of the- 
specification of (its) ancient boundaries. 

63 Sdstri’s revised edition, page 49. 

64 A rthaidstra, 45. But this chapter also treats of forest-lands and refers to “Brahmadeya” land. 

65 Prac. Lek. I, 124 : 1.A„ XV, 335 ; Prac. Lek. 11, 174. 66 ibid., II. 40 : I.A., XIII, 77, 
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ib) where water-reservoirs with lands are granted, c.g., the Iiisc. 

the Iiisc. of Dharasena®*, the Insc. of SilMitya®*’, ete. 


of 


^iladitya®7. 


(c) In In?c. n-liieh record grarirs of villages without speeifyiag the nature of the land 

alienated, c.g., Insc. of Dhravarija”®, Inso. of Karharaja’^ Insc. of Dadda'-, of 

.Srl-Har^fJS, Insc. of Dhruvasena^-^, the Insc. of Govindaraja'^® etc. In some of these 
inscriirtion? the e.xpression hn.fjki>i mr anatah occurs, which shows that these villages also 
included cultivable fields. 

(d) In Inscriptions which spechy the nature of the land alienated, e.g., the Kh§,limi )ir 
Id. 5C., the Mongyr Copper Plate Insc.'^®, the Bhagalpur Cop. PI. Insc tlie Baugad Ins^ 'i- 
the Monholi Insc.^^ 


It rdiouid also L..:- noted that the e>:pres.sion is not used in many inscriptions which record 
one or other Idncis of grants mentioned above. 

It thus follows from the above that the expu’ession bhumiccliidranydya is loosely used in 
the inscriptions between 400 a. d. and 1200 a. d. In earlier times the expression seems lo 
have involved a special meaning, namely, ‘ ‘concerning lands other than the habitat with 
cultivable tracts,” but in course of time its import must have undergone a change ; and it 
might have been, as well, used as an '‘inscriptional cant,” having no particular meaning 
With these reservations the expression may be thus translated : “according to the custom 
or rule pertaining to (i) alienation of, or (ii) settlement of boundaries of, land in general (u.sually 
other than the habitat).” 


As to “ the custom cr rule we shouid bear in mind the injunctions of the Dharnia.sfe- 
tras relating to donation of lands to Brahmans, as well as, the injunction of Kautilya relating 
to organisation of uncultivable tracts. As to “ settlement ” of boundaries of land we should 
remember that it was not easy to define the limits of villages where such natural objects as 
rivers, pools, etc., were wmnting. According to the Dharmasastras these were to be fixed by 
trees, shrubs, bamboos, tanks, wells, stones and bonc.s in places where there wms no river or 
any such clearly defined limit It is highi 3 ' interesting to note that the boundaries of villages 
of the inscriptions were exactly like those described in the Dharmasastras. We may take 
some examples; in the Insc. of Yadava king Seunachaiidra,^^! a vata tree and a water-reservoir®^ 
form boundary marks. In the Insc. of Vihuugopavannan stones serve the same purpose®^ 
In some cases the lands of one village are described as the boundaries of another Such being 
th e character of boundary -marks it is but natural that disputes concerning them should not 


Prac. Leh. Ill, 38 : Bp. Ind., 7(5. 
Ihid. II, 236 : 1,A., XIV, 229. 

71 Ibid. I, 21 : 1,A., XII. 1.58. 

73 Ibid. II, 76. 

75 Uid. Ill, 123 : Bp. Ind., HI, 54. 

77 Ibid. 61. 

79 Ibid. 163. 


((8 Ibid. Hi, 174 : i..4., VII, 69. 
70 Ibid. I, 15 : I.A., XII, 181. 

73 Ibid. II, 4() : I.A., XIII, 88. 

74 Ibid. II, 81. 

Gaudahkliamdld, 39 . 

78 Ibid. 97. 

SO Manu, VIII, 246-251. 


81 PrdoMna Lekha'iadld ll, H. 

9dcakarvy^ nyagrodhd^vaUI^ kinMukdri ddlmalinchalMdUmdca 
^ ^ ^ ^0m.tvanMdni ca Sardn kubj akagulmd^dca MM Hrm 

dobaiA'>Htu.dnbhMrmkapdlikdhKarVi^^^^^ 

84 PmcA Lek, II, 40. 
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only be alluded to in Manu^^ and Yajnavalkya®^, but also in an insoription®^. It is thus that 
the Hindu codts c: law lay doira elaborate rules for settlement of disj)iites coneerniiig boun- 
daries of villages-^. The term blbumicchidranydya might refer to these laws and particularly 
to J-. ami, VIII, 255, where the king is enjoined to put do^rai in black and white the boundary 
limits settled in the presence of witnesses. In the inscriptions all the assembled officials 
are the witnesses as well as the inhabitants of the villages concerned. The expression 
maiam-asiu bhavatdm or asiii vah saujvicUlayti sigaiii.v' con'^enti to the settlement. 

BhumiccJiidranydyemi may also be rendered imo : ” according to the lav/s or customs 
pertaining to villages including the cultivable Ctrecis as vrell as other kinds of land, namely, 
uncultivable tiacts*’ {bJnimi iiieaiiing village and ciiitivable tracts, and ohidra uncultivaMe 
areas). 


MlSOELLAXHA, 


ORIGIN OF THE SWELLING DOME. 

Sir, 

As yon \v'ere kind enough to iDublish my 
memoir on T ha H i&tonj and Ecolulioa of the. Dome 
in Persia in the Indian Antiquary in 1915 
(Vol. XLIV", pp. 233 L), may I be granted some of 
your valuable space to answer an objection to one 
of the theories put forth therein, an objection 
which has been raised by Mr. Haveil iu his Hand- 
book of I }idian Art 

As your readers remember, I derived the 

double slightly swelling Persian dome from the 
wooden dome of the Great Mosque at Damascus, 
a dome probably built in the i2tli century a.d. 
(not in the Sfch as Mr, Ha veil says). The double 
dome first appears after this in two buildings 
erected at Samarkand by Timur on his return 
trom the sack of Damascus in 1401, viz., the 
mausoleum of his wife Bibi Khaauin and his own 
mausoleum known as the Gur Amir. This type of 
dome is next seen in the mosque built at Meshed 
by Gauhar Shad, the wife of Shfih Bukh, in 1418, 
in the Blue Mosque built by her nephew Jahan 
Shah at Tabriz between 1437 and 14GS, andin the 
Mu salla at Herat, built between 1487-1505. This 
type of dome is not known in India until the 
second half of the 16th century, and it is not 
accompanied by an inverted lotus finial until a 
century later. If Mr. Ha veil's theory of its Indian 
origin is to be accepted, will he explain (a) how 
it is that early Muhammadan domes in India, 
although so many have survived, and although 
built, according to him, in the true country uf the 
double dome, and by Indian masons, are never 
lound constructed in this way ; (b) how it is that 
they are found in Persia and Central Asia, one 
and a half centuries earlier than in India ; (c) how 


? it is th.at they nev’er bear the mark of their 
. supposed Indian origin in the form of an inverted 
; lotus finial ; and (d) if the inverted lotus finial is 
; not a very late invention, as I believe, why is it 
I never found on Indian domes until the middle of 
: the sixteenth century ? 

I will now refer to the carvings alleged by 
; Mr. Haveii to represent domes. The stupa is 
: admitted by Mr, Haveii to have been a solid 
; dome-shaped mound and not a structural dome, 
j We have a good example at Stochi of an 
ancient si>upa, the oldest in India, with its 
encircling palisade and gates. At Hade (1st cen- 
tury’' B.c.), Bedsa, and Bhajd (his plates IXa, Iw 
and Ib respectively) we have the next stage, a 
I model of a stupa in which the encircling palisade batr 
I been, so to speak, shrunk on to the stupa itself by 
; artistic licence, for the sake of compactness, Mr. 

I Have!! himself says, when speaking of the model al 
j Bbaja — here the rail enclosing the processional 
l^ath is only carved as an ornamental baud (p. 22). 
in these models the stupa is placed on a high 
cylindrical drum. But there is a third and later 
stage — the model stupas in stupa houses No, 19 
(2nd — 5th century) and No. 26 (7th century or 
later) a:- AjantA, In these the Buddha is repre- 
sented as standing in the gateway of the palisade 
and in front of the stupa. Mr, Haveii would have 
it that the Buddha is meant to be under the domt^ 
of the stupa, although hitherto this has always 
been a solid structure and not a structural dome. 
My interpretation, however, receives decisive 
support from an examination of the model stupa 
in stupa house No. XXVI, where the gateway and 
the Buddha are clearly m front oi the stupa (Mr. 
Ha veil’ s plate Xlb), Incidentally X would cab 
attention to the fact that neither of these supposed 
domes have the inverted lotus finial. 


So 2ianu, VIII, 249 : upacchanndni ednydni stmaUnadni hdrayct stmafmne nrindm vtksya nityam loki 
viparyayam. ‘ 

80 ii^ 153 ; stmno vivdde hsetrasya sdmantdh sthavirddayah gopd stmdhrisdna ye sarm ca vanagocardh^ 

8/ Kamauli inscription, line 59, {mvMabhurnervdtyardham). 

88 Man% VIII, 245-265 ; Ydjnamlkya, II, 153-161 ; ArtkaMstra, 168. 

80 te prisidstu yathd brdyuk aamastdh stmni niscayam nibadhniydttathd stmdm sarvdH^stdmdcaiva 
nd^t^atah. Says KuHuka : te prisMh sdJesinah samastd rm dvaidhew slmd '- -* 1 ,^ f;- 'i(£ nij^citam brd- 

.yuh Una prakdr(: 7 ia vismarmdftham path simdm lihhet td^^ca sarvhneva r o nd: . likheL 
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Affain, if these carvings really represent wooden 

.iomS and if other wooden domes wore copied 
hv Timur, is Ib aob at least strange that none 
have ever been found in India, although m ny 
wooden domes have managed to survive 
eenturies elsewhere, e.y., Dome of the ^ 0 °^ 
Mosque of al-Aqsa. Jerusalem; dome of Meyda 
Madrasa of Sultan Hasan. Cairo, dated ‘‘ year 
7G4 ■” (1362-3 dome of Mausoleum of Imam 

ash-Shafey, Cairo, end of 15th century dome of 
Convent Tomb oiSbeykhu, Cairo, probably 109 oh. 
(1684) ; small wooden dome in Coptic Museum, 
Cairo ; etc. In addition to this we have accounts 
of many other wooden domes which have not 
survived, e.g., the Marne ion of Gaza, 2nd century ; 
the wooden dome xv'hich replaced the stone dome 
of Constantine's Octagon at Antioch after the 
damage caused by the great earthquake of 526 ; 
Ghurdi of the Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem, at 
restoration after the ruin caused by the Persians 
in 614 ; Church of the Ascension, 7th century ; 
vrooden dome placed by H§»ruii ar-Kashid over 

Mausoleum of Imam Rezil. at Meshed, 8th century 

wooden dome in Palace at Baghdad, 8th century * 
wooden dome placed by Ibn Tulun on the summit 
of the Pharos ; wooden dome over marble basin in 
his mosque, 876-870 burnt in 376 (986); 

wooden dome of Shrine of Husseyn at Kerbela, pro- 
bably due to 'Adud ad-Dawlah in 368 (979), burnt 
in 407 (10^6) : first dome of Mausoleum of Imim 
ash-Shafey at Cairo, 1211 a- d. ; Mosque of Bibars 


I, at Cairo, 1266-1269 a. b.; Madrasa of an-Na§ir 
Muhammadj 1303 (lasted till 1870), and his mosque 
in the Citadel of Cairo, 1318, fell 1468 ; also the 
dome of his Palace in the Citadel, fell in 1522. 

Against all these wooden domes w© have for 
India , — nil ! I must now say a word about the 
technical aspect. Mr. Ha veil speaks of the radiating 
tie-bars used in the case of bulbous domes of brick 
and stone, and suggests a symbolic connection 
between his system and the chakra or Wheel of the 
Law. I would emphasize the fact that none of the, 
wooden domes in existence to-day have this device, 
for the simple reason that in wooden construction 
the tensile strength of the outer ri m of the dome it- 
self suffices to hold the whole together. Ail the 
domes named above as still standing are slightly 
bulbous (with one exception), yet they have clear 
interiors, and if Mr. Havell’s supposed little bamboo, 
domes ever existed in India, no doubt their interiors 
were clear also, as there could be no possible raison 
d'etre for radiating tie-bars. Tie-bars only become 
necessary when a bulbous dome is constructed in 
brick or stone. This was first done at Samarkand, 
and it is there that these radiating tie-bars 
first make their appearance. B\it, be it spe- 
cially noted, they are not set in one plan© like the. 
spokes of a wheel, but on the contrary radiate ia 
all directions to hold the brick shell together. 

Yours faithfully, 

K. A. 0. Creswell. 


EOOK-NOTICE. 


An Akabic Histoev of Gujarat, by ’Abbullah 
Muhammad ben -Omab An Mahki, An Asafs^ 
Ulugh- KHANL Ed. by Sir E. Denison 
YoL II. London, John Murray, 1921, 

The second volume of this valuable publication 
brings the History of Gujarat from the murder 
of Mahmud ShAh III in 1537 to the conquest of the 
coiintrybyAkbar in 1572, which completes Daftar 
I of the originaL Daftar II gives a general history 
of Muhammadcui rule in Northern India down to 
1558, and of this, half is given in the volume. The 
Editor has an eioJoorate and valuable introduction 
about the authc r and his ways- The date of the 
work he fixes as probably 1607, and he explains 
the author’s confused method of relating contem- 
porary or recent history, largely brought about 
by his referring to leading men by their titles only^ 
notwithstanding the well known Muhammadan 
custom of giving the same title to several notables 
of the same period. We have, however, no reason 
to complain of this method, not by any means con- 
finedto the work of this particular author, because 
it has induced Bir Denison Ross to identify 26 of 
these title-holders, for which work of no small 
labour all who are familiar with the trouble await- 
ij^g those diving xsito Muhammadan history will he 


duly grateful to him. The author was twice in. 
Mekka and we have some entertaining notes on. 
happenings there from the Editor, on© of which 
shows that the whole world is kin after all : ‘‘ This 
last book I lent to Shaykh * Abdul -Fattah, but he 
has never returned it.” When we consider* 
that in those days books were all treasured well— 
this one was “ in the writing of my father’s aunt, 
with a commentary in various bands ” — one can 
perceive what such a statement meant. Further 
notes are given on the identification of Husam. 
Khan with the author of the Ta'rthh-i-Baliadur- 
slmhl, on the Gujarat Waqfs for Mekka and Medina, 
under Akbar, and on the settlement of foreigners 
in Gujarat. In the course of this last it is stated 
I that foreigners were not numerous iintil the eon- 
! quest of the country in 1297 by ’Al§/-ud-Dia 
Khilji, which is noteworthy. The introduction 
ends with an important and informing note on 
the Habshis of India, who were clearly rnandm- 
of the well-known Turkish and Mediterranean 
European type and came into existence in much 
the same way, though the clan has now-- 
degenerated into the familiar “ Seede© Boy. 

B. 0. Temple. 
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KariJika — ^The Coleroon, a “branch of the KAveri. Both these rivers surround Sriraiigam 
{Padma P., Uttara, ch. 62). 

Kartripura — ^The kingdom of Kartripura included Kumaun, Almorah, Garwal and Kangra 
{JBAS., 1898, p. 198). It was conquered by Samudra Gupta. Mr. Prinsep supposes 
it to be Tripura or Tippera {JASB., 1837, p. 973). Same as Katripura. 

Kftrttikasvami — See Kumarasvami. 

Karttikeya-Pura — Baijnith or Baidyanath, in the district of Kumaun, about 80 miles 
from Almora. It is also called Karttikapura {Devi P., eh. 9 ; also Dr. Fflhrer’s Monu- 
mental Antiquities and Inscriptions). 

Kampatha— Same as Karapatha. 

Karura — See Korura. 

Karusha— Two countries by the name of Karusha are mentioned, one in the east and the 
other in the west. 1. Same as AdMrdja^ the kingdom of Dantavakra (Harivamka, ch. 
106). In the Mahahharata it has been named between Matsya and Bhoja (BMshma P., 
ch. 9). In the Purdnas, it is mentioned as a country on the back of the Vindhya range. 
According to Mr. Pargiter, Karusha lay south of Kasi and Vatsa between Chedi on the 
west and Magadha on the east, enclosing the Kaimur hills : in short, the country of BewA 
{JASB., 1895, p. 255 ; JBA8., 1914, p. 271 ; Pl,nini’s Sutra, IV, I, 178). Same as 
Karusha. 2. A portion of the district of Shahabad in Bihar (Bdmdyana, ch. 24). 
According to tradition, the southern portion of the district of Shahabad between the 
river Sona and Karmanasa was called Karukh-desa or Karushadesa (Martin’s Eastern 
India, Vol. I, p. 405). Vedagarbhapuri or modem Buxar was situated in Karusha 
{Brahmdnda P., Purva Kh., ch. 5). 3. It was another name for Pu^idra {BMgavaia, 
X, ch. 66). 

Karusha — Same as Karusha : Rewa. 

Kashtha-Mandapa— Katmandu, the capital of Nepal, founded by Raja Gu^akamadeva 
in 723 A.D. at the Junction of the Bagmati and Vishnumati rivers. It was anciently 
called Mauju-Patan (see Mafijupatan), after Maujusri. who is said to have founded it. 
Mahjusri was esteemed by the northern Buddhists as their ViSvakarma or celestial 
architect (Hodgson’s Literature and Religion of the Buddhists, p. 62). According to the 
Svyambhu Parana', he was an historical personage who introduced Buddhism into Nepal. 
Katmandu is also called Kantepura (“Wright’s History of Nepal, p. 9). 

Kftsi — Benares. Kasi was properly the name of the country, of which Benares was the capi- 
tal (Fa Hian', also ApannaJca Jdtaha in the Jatalcas (PausboU’s ed.) p. 98; Mbh., Bhishma, 
ch. 9 ; Bdmdyana, Uttara, ch. 48). At the time of Buddha, the kingdom of KAsi was 
incorporated with the kingdom of Kosala (Lohichcha Sutta in the Dialogues of the 
Buddha, pp. 291, 292). See BarAnasi. 

KAsmira— Kasmir (Brahma P., qh. 54). It is said to have been originally ccdonised by 
KAsyapa, and the hermitage of the Rishi is still pointed out in the Hari mountain near 
Srinagar. But see Kdsyapapura. He gave his name to Kasgar and Kasmir, and to the 
people originally called KAsas or Kassias. Vishnu is said to have incarnated in Klamira as 
the fish (Matsya-avatdra), and bound the ship (Nau) (into which form Durga had conver- 
ted herself to- save the creatures from destruction in the great deluge) to the western- 
most and highest peak of the three snowy peaks situated on the west of Banhal Pass in 
the eastern portion of the Pir Pantsal range : hence this peak is called Naybundhuva- 
tirtha. It is the Navaprabhramsana of the Afftarva-Yeda and the Manoravasarj>^a 
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Bist. of Sanskrit Literature, p. 144). At 
of the Satap ^ ICramasara lake (now called Konsarnag) which marks a 

the foot iSatapatha-Brdhmana in 8BE., XII ; Mhh., Vana, eh. 186; 

foot-ritep (Kra ) , . . 302^ Vishnu is also said to have incarnated as the 

Xlf— T b— , tU-two .ilea fro. Srinagar on tie right hanh of 
r' -rtllta (see Lkara-kshetra). Asoka sent here a Bnddhist missionary named 
M°-tIrfftain 24SB.O. oh. XII). For the history ofKSsmSr, see Kalhana's 

Maphant .^„ears from the Jataka stories that K^smir once formed a part of 

of — cam. Ed.. Vol. IH. pp. 222. 229)^ 

K& vaMoLr-Wilson supposes that the name of KMmSr is denred from Kasyapapnra, 
TIL of BisH Katyapa, the Kaspapyros of Herodotos Dr. Ste n howev„, is of opinion 
iLt Katmir was neYer called K&syapapura. but it was always called Kasmira (Dr. Stem's 
- sr, rrmTior nf Krtsmir no 11, 62). Kaspairia of Ptolemy has been identified with 

Ancient Geography oj Ji.asrmr, pp. i-i-, ; f jxrs-w,- xj 

M It Pot 4e legend how the lake Satisara was desecrated and Kasmira was created 
hv Kasvapa, see Rajatarangifii (Dr. Stein’s Bdjatarangint, Vol. I, P- S)- 1- The hermit- 

sL of BisMKasyapa was on the Hari mountain, three miles from Srinagar. 2. Multan 
was also called Kasyapapura, the Kaspeira of Ptolemy, being founded by Kaiyapa, 

the father of Hiranyakasipn (Alberuni's Mia, I, p. 298). 

KAi’-vapi Ganga ^The river Sabarmati in Gnzerat {Padma Pumna, Uttara, ch. 52). 

Katadvipa-Xatwa in the district of Burdwan in Bengal (McCrindle’s Ancient India m 
described by Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 187 ; Wilford in Asia. Rev., V., p. 278). It is 
a sacred place of pilgrimage to the Vaishnavas, where Chaitanya at the age of 24 embraced 
Dandism after leaving his father’s home, being initiated into its rites by a Gossain named 
Kesava Bh^rati. The hairs cut off from his head on the occasion have been preserved 
in^a little temple. Katwa was called Murshidganj after the name of Murshid Kuli Khan, 
Nawab of Murshidahad. The old fort of Katwa where Ali Verdi Khan defeated the 
Mahrattas, was situated on a tongue of land between the Ajai and the BhigiratM 
(Bholanauth Chunder’s Travels of a Hindoo, Vol. I ; Chaitanya- Bhdgavata, Madhya Kh.). 
Chaitanya’s autograph is preserved in a village called Badur, 14 miles to^ the south of 
Katwa. Same as Kantahanagara and Kanwla-dxipa, the gradual corruptions of which 
are Kata-dvipa, KatMi'a, and K^tw^. Krishnadas Kavirfij, the author of the Chaitanya- 
charitdmrita lived at Jhamatpur, 4 miles to the north of Katwa; Nannur, 16 miles to the 
south-west of Katwa in the district of Birbhum, v^as the birth-place of the Vaishnava 


poet ChandidS/S. 

Katripwa— Tripura or Tipara (AUahahad Inscription) ; but Mr. Oldham supposes that the 
kingdom of Katripura included Kumaun, Aknora, Garwal, and Kangra (JBA8., 1898, 
p. 198). Same as Kartripuia. 

Kaulam— Quilon in Travancore, once a great port on the Malabar coast (Yule’s Marco Polo, 
Vol. n, p. 313, note). 

Katminila— See Kuninda. 

— Kosamhi-nagar or Kosam, an old village on the left hank of the Jamuna, about 
thirty miles to the west of Allahabad. It was the capital of Vamsadesa or Vatsyadesa, the 
kingdoin. of Udayana, whose life is given in the Brihdt-Kathd and Kaihd-sarit-sdgara,^ 
H, ch. I. The Batndvalt, a drama by Harsha Deva, places its scene at Kausdmbl 
(see Hastinftpura). Buddha dwelt in the Ghosita-d'rsima of Kausfimbi {Chidlavagga, 
pt. I, ch. 25). IJdayana or Udena, as he was called by the Buddhists, was the son of 
King Parantapa : he married V§>stdadatt^ or Vlisava-dattd, daughter of Chanda Prajjota 
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called also Mahasena (Sriharsha’s Priyadarsikd, Acts I, III), king of Ujjayini. He was 
cottverted to Buddhism by Pindola (Dr. Ehys DaTids’ Buddhist India, p. 7), and it was 
Udayana who first made an image of Buddha who was his contemporary. The image was 
of sandal-wood, five feet in height. The second image was made by Prasenajit, king 
of Kosala, who was also a contemporary of Buddha. It was made of gold (Dr. Edkin’s 
Chinese Buddhism, p. 49), but according to Pa Hian, Prasenjit’s image was also made 
of Gosirsha Chandana (sandai-w'ood). The Vdsavadjattd by Subhandu, probably written 
at the beginning of the 9th century a. d., relates the story of VAsavadatta and 
Udayana. Vararuchi, called also Katy%ana, the author of the fantikas, is said to have 
been born at Kausambi and became the minister of Nanda, king of PS^faliputra 
{Ka&d-sarit-sdgara, I, ch. 3). 

Kausikx— 1. The river Kusi {Bdmayana, Adi, ch. 34; Bardha P., ch. 140). According 
to tradition, the Kusi in remote ages passed south-east by the place where Tajpur is now 
situated, and thence towards the east until it joined the Brahmaputra, having no com- 
municatian with the Ganges, When the Kusi joined the Ganges, the united mass of water 
opened the passage now called the Padma, and the old channel of the Bhagirathi from 
Songli (Suti) to hfadia was then left comparatively dry (Martin’s Eastern India, 
III, p. 15). This junction must have taken place at some period between the third 
century a.d., when the Sultanganj Jahnu was established, and the 7th century a.d. At 
Jot-narahari, the Kusi joins the Ganges, and the junction is a place of pilgrimage (Martin’s 
Eastern India, III, p. 84). 2. A branch of the Dfishadvati (Chitang) in Kurukshetra 
(Vdmam P., ch. 34). 

KausiM-Eachehha — ^The district of Purnea. 

KaUsiki-Sangamar — 1. The confluence of the Kusi and the Ganges on the opposite side 
of Kahalgaon and to the north of PatharghatS, in the district of Bhagalpur in Bengal. 
2. The confluence of the rivers Drishadvati and the Kausiki {Padma P., Svarga Kh., 
ch. 12). The confluence is near the village of Balu on the Rakshi river, 17 miles to the 
south of Thanesvara. {Arch. 8. Rep., Vol. XIV, p. 88.) 

Kautalakapura — Same as Kuntalakapura {Jaimini-Bhdrata, ch. 53). 

Kftveil— 1 . The Kaveri, a river in southern India which rises from a spring called Chandra- 
tirtha {Kurma P., II, ch. 37) in the Brahmagiri mountain in Coorg {Skanda P., 
KAveri MShat., chs. 11-14 ; Rice’s Mysore and Coorg, III, pp. 8 and 85). The Kaveri- 
faU at Sivasamudra is one of the most picturesque sights in southern India. 2. The 
northern branch of the Nerbuda near MandhUta (OAkaranatha) mentioned in the Purdnas 
(Padma P., Svarga Kh., ch. 8 ; MaUya P., ch. 188). The junction of the Nerbuda 
and the Kaveri is considered to be a sacred place. 

Kayaharohaha — Same as KarAvana {Skanda P., Prabhasa Kh., I, ch. 79). 

Kedara — ^Kedaranatha, situated on the southern side of the junction of the Mandakini 
and the Dudhganga. The temple of the Kedaranatha, one of the twelve great Libgas 
of Mahadeva, is built on a ridge jutting out at right angle from the snowy range of the 
Rudra Himalaya below the peak of the Mahapantha in the district of Garwal, United 
Provinces (see Amaresvara). A sacred stream called Mandakini or the Kaii-ganga has 
its rise about two days’ journey from Kedarnatha from a lake which is said to pro- 
duce blue lotus, and it joins the Alakananda at Rudraprayaga. It requires eight 
days to go from Kedara to Badrinath, although the distance along a straight line 
between them is short. It is 15 or 16 days’ journey from Haridvara to Kedarnatha. 
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The peak of Kedarnatha is said in the Siva Purdna (Pt. I, ch. 47), to be situated at 
Badarikg.-asrama. The worship of Kedaranatha is said to have been established by 
the Pandavas (see Paheha-kediira). Close to the temple is a precipice called Bhai- 
rab Jhamp, where devotees committed suicide by flinging themselves from the 
summit. (Dr. Fuhrer’s MAL, Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. VIII, s.v. Kedarnath). Satha- 
rS.charya died at this place (Madhavacharya’s Sankaratnjaya, eh. 16). Near the 
temple is a Kupda called Reta-Kunda where Karttika is said to have been born 
(Skanda P., Mahesvara Kh., I, 27 ; II, 29). Ushi-math is 82 miles lower ; it contains 
the images of Mandhata and the five Pandavas. 


Eekaya — A country between the Bias and the Sutk'j. It, wers tire kingdom of the 
father of Kaikeyi, one of the wives of Dasaratha, king of Ayodhya (Bdmdyana 
Ayodhya, ch. 68). See Girivrajapura (II). ' ’ 

Kerala — The Malabar coast (Wilson’s Mdlati and Mddhava). It (miripri,scd Malabar 
Travancore, and Kanara Kishk., ch. 41) terjuinat.ing at Cape Comorin on 

the south and Goa on the north. It is the country of th(^ Nairs. It is sometimes 
used as synonymous with Chera (Rapson’s Ancient hidia, ]>. 104 and Indian Coins p 
36; Dr. Bhandarkar’s Hist, of the Dehkan, sac. III). In Imd, Kerala is the Kanarese 
dialectal form of the more ancient name of Chtn-a (Huut<>r’.s I m2>crkd Gazetteer of 
India, s.v. Chera). Sahkaracharya, the celebrated reformer, was horn at Kuladi on the 
bank of the river Purna at the foot of tho mountain called Brisha in Kauara (Kerala); 
iris father was Sivaguru and his grandfather was Vidyudiraja. Weo Chittambalaifi. In 
the Mackenzie Manuscripts, the capital of Koraladi'sa is said to b(' Aiianta-Sayanam. 
Parasurama is said to have caused Brahmanas to inliahit, this country {JABB. 
1838, pp. 183, 128). Gibbon says “Every year about the sujiiincr solstice, a fleet of 
120 vessels sailed from Myas Hormas, a pmrt of Egypt on t he H( d Wea. The coast 
of Malabar or the island of Ceylon was the usual tt rm of 1 ie ir na\ iga1 ion, and it was 
in those markets, that the merchants from the niort' remote parts of Asia expected 
their arrival. This fleet traversed the Oceania about f«>rty day.s by the periodical 
assistance of the monsoons.” The Kollam era which is in u.s». in Travancore and 
Malabar, and which commenced in 824 a.d., is a mmiilieatiim of the «aptarshiera 
(Jnd. Vol. XXVI, p. 118 ). 

Keralaputra — See Ke^alaputra. 


Kesavati The Vishpumati river in Nepal, a tributary of the Ihigmati (Wright’s Hist, 
of Nepal, pp. 81, 89). It forms four out of the fourteen gn at Tirthus of Nopal by its 
junction with four rivers. The names of the four Tirtlum are Kau.a, Ninuala, Akara, 
and Jugana But according to the Svayambhu Parana (oh. iv), its junction with the 

JWid Kanakaviitl form the .sacred 
ti^ly^*^^ ^ ^'Horatha, Nirmala (or Trivopi), Nidhanu, dnaiui and Chintauiani rcspec- 

fotoan^Baidyanlth in the Santal Parganas in Bengal (Dr, B. h. Mitra’s On the Tew 
pUs of DeogUr ijx JA8B,, 1883, p. 172). 

: lihandarkar’s mg 

^5 ^ 1 ^, ® P- 10)* It comprised the Malabar Coast, south of the 

Snuth’’s Marly History of India, p. 164); it was also called 
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Ketum^la-Varsha — Turkestan and the lands watered by the river Chaksu or Osus ( Visk«u 
P., ch. 2 ; Marhcindeya P., ch. 59). In oriental history, Turkestan is called Deshti 
Kiptchak from the Kiptchaks who are the primitive Turkish race. It comprises Kharezm 
(called also Urgendj) as the Khanat of Khiva is called, the Khanat of Bokhara, and the 
Khanat of Khokand called also Fergana. Up to the time of Zenghis Kiian’s conquest 
in 1225, Bokhara, Samarkhand, Merv, Karshi (Naksheb), and Balkh (Um-ul-Bilad, the 
mother of cities) were regarded as belonging to Persia, although the government of 

Khorasan (the district of the sun as it was then called) was under Bagdad (Vambery’s 
Travels in Central Asia, ch. XII, and pp. 339, 367). 

Khajjiirapura — Khajraha, the capital of the Chandels, in Bundelkhand. 

Khalalika-Parvata — The Barabar hill in the Jahanabad sub-division of the district of 
Gaya, containing the Satghara andNagarjuni caves of the time of Asoka and his grandson 
Dasaratha. It is about 7 miles east of the Bela station of the Patna-Gaya Railway. 
Khalatika is evidently a corruption of Skhalatika or Slippery {Corpus Inscriptionum 
Indicarum, Vol. I, p. 32). Some of the inscriptions on the cave show that Dasaratha 
gave certain cave-hermitages to the Ajivakas (a sect of naked ascetics). The Ajivakas 
are also mentioned in the seventh pillar-edict of Asoka issued in the twenty -ninth year of 
his reign (Biihler’s Indian Sect of the Jamas, p. 39). For a description of the Barabar 
Hill Oaves, see JA8B., 1847, pp. 401 and 594 (Nagarjuni cave). To the south and near 
the foot of the hill are the seven rock-cut caves called the Satghara. Out of these seven 
caves, tliree are on the Nagarjuni hiU. There is also a sacred spring called Pitalga^ga. 
Not far from it, is the Kawadol hill (see silahhadra Monastery). 

Khandava-Prastha — Same as Indraprastha : old Delhi {Mbh., Adi P., ch. 207). 

Khapdava-Vana — Mozuifarnagar, at a short distance to the north of Mirat included in 
ancient Kurukshetra. It is one of the stations of the North-Western Railway. Arjuna, 
one of the Pandavas, appeased the hunger of Agni, the god of Fire, at this place {Mbh., 
Adi, ch. 225). The name was applied to a great portion of the Mirat division from 
Bulandshahar to Saharanpur {Hardwar in the Cal. Review of 1877, p. 67). Khandava- 
vana was situated on a river called Asvaratha {Mbh., Vana, ch. 160). According to the 
Padma P., (Uttara, ch. 64), Khibndava-vana w'as situated on the Jamuna, and Indra- 
prastha, called also IChh.ndava-prastha, was a part of it. 

Kharki -Aurangabad. 

Kharosthra — Kashgar (Dr. Stein’s Sand-buried Ruins of Khotan, p. 404). The ancient 
alphabets called Kharosthi were introduced from this country into India. It is situated 
in that part of Turkestan which is called Lesser Bucharia. It was conquered by Jengiz 
Khan, and upon the division of his empire, it fell to the share of his son Jagatai; it 
was then conquered by Tamerlane, and in 1718 by the Chinese (Wright’s Marco Polo). 

Ebasa — The country of the Khasas was on the south of Kasmir, and extended from 
“ Kastvar in the south-east to the Vitasta in the west ”, and it included the hill states 
of Rajapuri and Lohara. The Ediasas are identical with the present Kkakha (Dr, Stein’s 
Rdjatarahgint, Vol. II; Ancient Geography of Kasmir, p. 430; and MarJeandeya P., 
ch. 57). 

Khattahga-Prapata — ^The celebrated water-fall of the river Sarasvati in Kanara near 
Hunabar, not far from Mangalore. The sound of the fall is terrible. 

Kh emavatinagara — The birth-place of the Buddha Krakuchchhanda or Krakuchandra 
{Svayambhii P., cb. 4t). It was also called Kkema (Diposwamsu in JASB, 1838, p. 793). 
It has been identified with Gutiva, four miles to the south of Tilaura in the Nepalese 
Tarai (P. C, Mukherji’s Antiquities of Terai, Nepal, pp. 49, 55). According to Fa 
Hian, Krakuchandra’s birth-place was Napeikea or Nabhiga. 




Ma-Kaira, 20 miles south of Ahmadabad on the river Veti^vati (pr^ent Vatrak) 
in Guzeiat described in the PaAma P., (Uttara Kli., oh. ol , Dcuakumamohmta, 
ch. 6 and ^nningham’s Anc. Oeo., p. 492). See Kachehlia. For a description of the 
town see Bishop Hebex’s of a Journey, VoL 11, p. 156. It contains a Jaina 

temple. 

KMragrama— Twenty miles north of Burdwan in Bengal. It is one of the Pithas, where 
a toe of Sati’s right foot is said to have fallen. The name of the goddess is Jogadhyl,. 
Khurasafi.— Khorasan in Central Asia ; it was celebrated for its fine breed of horses 
{AhvaeUhitsitam, ch. 2, by Nakula ; see also Ward’s History of the Hindoos, 2nd ed., Vol. 

I, p. 558). 

Kikata-Magadha (Vayu P., ch. 105 ; Big-Veda, 111, 53, 14). According to the (Tdrd 
Tantra the name of Eakata was applied to the southern part of Magadha from 
Mount Varana to Gridhrakuta (Ward’s History of the Hindoos, Vol. I, p. 558). 
KUM 14 —Kilagila, the capital of Koiikana (Garrett’s Classical Dictio^iary s. v. KailaJeik), 

See Bakataka and Kaligh^ta. 

Kdm mritya— ~The Kaimur range, between the rivers Sone and Tons. This range is part 
of the Vindhya hills (Hooker’s Himalayan Journals, Vol. I, p. 28). It commences near 
Hata^iigi in the Jubbulpore district and runs through the state of Rowa and the district 
of Shahabad in Bihar. Same as Kaira-maiL Perhaps tho names of Kiiumritya and 
Kaimur are derived from Kum^ra-r4jya, a kingdom which was close to Chedi {Mbk,, 
Sabha, ch. 30). 

Kimpurusha-Desa— Nepal. 

KiragrdiOia — Baijnath in the Punjab; it contains tho temple of Baidyanatha, a celebrated 
place of pilgrimage (Siva P., cited in the Arch. 8. Ee2X, vol. V, pp. 178, 180) 30 miles 
to the east of Kot Kangra {Ep. Ind., 1, p. 97). Twelve miles to tho south-west of 
Baijnath is the temple of Asapuri Devi, situated on the top of a lofty hill. 

Kir&ta-Desa — Tip^rS,. The temple of TripureSvari at Udaipur in Hill Tipara is one of 
the Pithas {Mhh., Bhishma, ch. 9 ; Brahma P., ch. 27 ; Vishnu P., Pt. 2, ch. 3). It 
was the Kirrhadia of Ptolemy, and included Sylhet and Assam (sec Rdjam&U or 
Chronicles of Trijpurain JASB., XIX, 1850, p. 536, which contains the history of the 
Tiparlb Baj). The title of Manikya was conferred upon tluj Raja named Ratnafahby 
the king of Gaud, shortly after 1297 A.D., which titk? they have retained ever since. 
The fcirats also lived in the Morung, west of Sikkim (Schoff, Perijdtis of he Erythraean 
8m, Tg. 243). They lived in the region from Nepal to the extreme oast 1908, 

p. 326). 

iOiitakond. — One of the Pithas, situated four miles from Uahapada in the district of 
Murshidabad. Sati’s crown (kirtia) is said to hav(; fallen at this jilacc (Tantrachvddimn; 
P. 0. Muzumdar’s Musrntd of Murshidabad). Mr. Beveridge says that it is three miles 
from Murshidabad {Old Places in Murshidabad in the Calcutta Review, 1892, p. 208). 

Kishkiiidhl) — “ About a mile easterly from Nimbapur, a small hamlet in the suburb of 
Bijanugger, lies an oval-shaped heap of calcareous scoria, partially covered by grass and 
other vegetation. The Brahmins aver it to be the ashes of the hones of giant W alii or 
Ball, an impious tyrant slain here by R&ma on his expedition to LankS- (Ceylon). 
JASB., vol. XIV, p. 519. It appears from the accounts of pilgrims that the ancient 
Kishkindha is still called by that 3aame and ako by the name of Anagandi. It is a small 
hamlet situated in Dharwad on the south bank of the river Tungabhadra near Anagandi, 
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tliree miles from Bijayanagara (Sewell’s Arch. 8urv. of Southern India, I, p. 322) and close 
to Bellary {JBAS., 1894, p. 257). About two miles to the south-west of Kishkindha 
is the Pampa-sarovara, and to the north-west of Pamf)a-sarovara is the Afijana hill, where 
Hanumana was born ; Savari’s hermitage w’as 60 miles to the west of Kishkindha. 
Rama killed BS,li, the brother of Sugriva, and gave the kingdom of Kishkindha to the 
latter {Rdmdyana, Kishk., eh. 26). KishlundhS. comprises the hhls on the opposite 
side of the valley that separate it from Humpi, which are wild congeries of fantastic 
naked granite rocks with narrow valleys between. In one of these is shown the place 
where the body of Raja B§,li was burned; it is a bed of very white carbonate of lime 
(Meadows Taylor’s Architecture in DJiarwar and Mysore, p. 70). 

Riyd^na — The river Kane or Ken in Bundelkhand (Lassen). It runs through the country 
held by the Chandel kings from south to north dividing it into two nearly equal portions 
with the capital cities Mahoba and Khajuraha in the western half and the great forts of 
Kalinjar and Ajayagadh in the eastern half {Arch. 8. Rep., Vol. XXI, p. 78). See 
Syeni, Karpavafi and Suktimati. The name of Kij^-^na is not mentioned in any of the 
Pur anas. 

Klisoboras (of the Greeks) — Growse identifies it with Mahavana, six miles to the south 
of Mathura on the opposite bank of the Jamuna (Growse ’s Mathurd, p. 279). General 
Cunningham identifies it with Brindivana (Cminingham’s Anc. Oeo., p. 375). Vajra 
founded many towns after the name of his grandfather Krishna, e.g., Krishnapura. 
Wilkins restores the name to Kalisapura, .now called Mugu-nagar by the Musalmans 
{Asia. Res., Vol. V, p. 270). See Ind: Ant., VI, p. 240 note. It is the Caresobara of 
Megasthenes. 

Kodagu — Coorg : a country on the Malabar Coast (Caldwell’s Drav. Comp. Oram., p. 32). 
Same as Kolagiri [Koragiri of the Vishnu P., (ch. 57)]. 

Kodangalura — Cranganore, a town of Malabar : it is practically identical with Mouziris 
of Marco Polo, once a seaport of Malabar. 

Koil — Aligarh in the United Provinces. Balarama is said to have killed here the demon Kol. 

Kokakshetra — The tract of land to the west of the river Kausiki, or Kusi, including the 
western portion of the district of Purneain Bengal {Vardha P., ch. 140, vs. 53 and 72). 
It included the Baraha-kshetra at Nathpur below the Triveni formed by the junction of 
the three rivers TUmbar, Aruna, and Suna Kusi. 

Kokamukha — Baraha-kshetra in the district of Purnea in Bengal on the Triveni above 
Nathpur, where the united Kosis (the T^mbar, the Aruna, and Suna) issue into the plains. 
See Mahakausika and Barihakshetra {Vardha P., ch. 140 ; Nrisinha P., ch. 65). 

Kokiia — ^The river Koil which rises in Chota Nagpur and flows through the district of Shaha- 
bad in Bihar (Aa. Res., XIV, p. 405). 

Kolaehala — It has been identified with the Brahmayoni hill in Gaya. It is considered 
to be the same as Kolahala-parvata. But it appears that KoMchala and Kolahala are 
two distinct mountains, and KoMchala may be identified with the Kaluh^-p^had (see 

Makula-parvata). 

Kolagiri — Same as KooLagn {Mbh., Sabhfi, ch. 30 ; Pargiter’s Mdricand. P., p. 364). 

Kolahala-Parvata — 1. The Brahmayoni hiU in Gaya {Vdyu P., I, ch. 45 ; Dr. R. L. Mitra’s 
Buddha Qayd, pp. 14, 15), including the hill called Mupda-prishtha which contains the 
impression of Gadadhara’s feet {Ibid., II, oh. 50, v. 24). 2. A range of hill in Chedi {Mbh., 
Adi, ch. 63). It has been identified by Mr. Beglar with the Kaw§,-kol range in Bihar 





(Arch, S. Rep., Vol. VIII, p. 124). But this identification does not apne 
correct ; it is the Bandair range on the south-west of Bundelkhand in which 
the ancient Suktimati) has its source (Mbh., Adi, ch. 63). Ken 

Koiahalapura — Kolar, in the east of Mysore where Kartyaviry^rjuna was killed b 
rama. It was also called Kolalapura, evidently a contraction of Kohxl ^ ^^rasu. 
Mysore Inscriptions : Intro, xxviii). pura (Bice’g 

Kola-pamtapura. Its contraction is Kolapura, at present called Kulia-p''b'',i 

or simply P^hadapura (Kavihahhana Chandt, p. 228) in the district of Nadia ^ 

It is the Poloura of Ptolemy situated near the Kam hyson mouth of the 
not far from Samudragari (ancient Samudragati or ‘ Entrance into the Se^’f 
according to tradition as preserved in the Navadvzpa-Parikramd (p. 40) of the 
poet Narahari Chakravartti, was the place where Gabga, (the Ganges) united wUh 
(the Ocean) in ancient time. a.mud: 

Kolapilra — See Karavlrapura (Chaitanya-charitdmnta, II, ch. 9). 

Kolhapura— Same as Kolapura (Padma P., Uttara, ch. 62). 

Koh— The country of Koli was situated on the opposite side of Kapilavastu acro^= fi, • 
Rohini; its capital was Devadaha. Koli was the kingdom of Snprabuddha or AnInV- ' 
whose two daughters MayaDeviand Prajapati alias Gautami wc-,x> ,narriod 
father Suddhodana. It was also the kingdom of Dandapani. the brother of 
mother Maya Devi, whose daughter Gopa or Yasodhara las nnxrrierbXldfa t 
kingdom of Koh has been identified with a portion of the district of Basti in D I 

^mprising a sacred place called (Uphnm's MaMvamsa ch I) p't’ 

Mu^erji has identified the Rohini with the rivulet Rohin between Rummindei 
in ^ e Nepalese Terai (The Antiquities in tU Tarai, Nepal, p. 48). Same as Vyaghlap^' 

Kolkai-The capital of Pandya at the mouth of the river Tambraparni in Tinne ir 
five miles inland ; it is the Kael of Marco Polo Ti- ; . • i ^ ' Tinne velli, now 

KalW). It is evidently the Kara ot the Buddhist BWh' storv 1 ’/ ^ 7 '^ 

Kolkhoi of I.tolen.y. For an acoount of KolkhlTiJ^ If f*' 

n., and Dr. CaldweU'a DraMian OompmaUK Orammar, .‘ird t d p'^”l2r°’ “ 

of KshaWyas. See belonged to this ota 

Koluka — Same as Kuluta. 

MvagW— Same as Kolagirl (Agni P., ch. 109) ; Coorg 
Komala-Same as KamlaiSa (Fdjm p„ n, 37^ 3 ™ 

Konaditya — ^Kanarak (Konarka^ At* i a 
Padmakshetei. Same as Konarha. * (Brahma P., ch. 27). See 

** “”1 Kooaditya. 

T?' Mann^ripu in JASS., 

Ohi Travancore Wilson's MaoUmi, OoliectiJ n eS, 

KoAgama-ieia-Kortan (JasB., 1838 „ 187) 

Kongu.desa.-Same as Kotga-^eSa, ’ . 
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A PROVISIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OP THE MUHAMMADAN 
ARCHITECTURE OF INDIA. 

By K. a. C. CRESWELL, m.k.a.s., hon. a.b,.i.b.a. 


The following bibliography forms one section of a Bibliography of the Architecture, 
Arts and Crafts of Islam, the completion of which was stopped by the war. In its present 
state it comprises about 4,500 different entries under “ Authors,” and about 6,500 under 
“Subjects.” It is not possible to pubhsh it now in the form of a book, but thinking 
that some of the sections, although unfinished, may nevertheless be useful to students, 
I am endeavouring to publish them as opportunity offers. I hope to publish other sections 
in the near future. I may add that I have personally seen and examined every item in 
the following list, either in the libraries of the British Museum, the India Office, the 
Royal Asiatic Society, or elsewhere. I shall be extremely grateful to those readers who are 
kind enough to notify me of omissions. 


GUIDE BOOKS. 

Baedeker, Karl. Indien, Handbueh fiir 
Reisende. Mit 22 Karten, 33 Planen und 8 
Grundrissen. 8vo., pp. Ixxiv and 358. 

Baedeker, Leipzig, 1914 

No English edition. 

Beg, M. a. Hand Book of the Lueknow 
sight, especially intended for visitors to Luck- 
now. 12mo., pp. 28, with large folding plan. 

Royal Printing Press, Lucknow, [1891] 

The Hand Book of the Sights 

of Lucknow, Benares, Allahabad, Cawnpore, 
Agra, Ajmere & Delhi. Containing popu- 
lar places and buildings worthy of a visit, 
with historical notes on Mutiny of 1857. 
Intended for Visitors and Tourists. Second 
edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo., pp. 
[iv] and 46. 

Royal Printing Press, Lucknow, 1891 
Buckland, C. E. a Handbook for Tra- 
vellers in India, Burma and Ceylon. Includ- 
ing the provinces of Bengal, Bombay, 
Madras, the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh, the Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, Assam, 
the North-Western Frontier Province, Balu- 
chistan, and the Central Provinces ; and the 
Native States of Rajputana, Central India, 
Kashmir, Hyderabad, Mysore, etc. Ninth 
edition, with seventy-nine maps and plans. 
8vo., pp. clxviii and 664. 

Murray, London, 1913 1 


Eastwick, E. B. Handbook of the Mad- 
ras Presidency. With a notice of the over- 
land route to India. Second edition. With 
maps and plans. 8vo., xx and 415. 

Murray, London, 1879 

One of Mtirray'a Handbooks, 

Kiilfaarga, Haidai-abad, Bldar, etc. 

Handbook of the Bombay 
Presidency. With an account of Bombay 
City. Second edition. Most carefully re- 
vised on the spot, and for the most part 
rewritten. With maps and plans. 8vo., pp. 
viii and 405. Murray, London, 1881 

One of Murray's Handbooks. 

— Handbook of the Bengal 

Presidency. With an account of Calcutta 
city. With maps and plans. 8vo., pp. viii 
and 396. 

Murray, London, 1882 

One of Uandbooks. 

Handbook of the Punjab, 

Western Rajpiltuna, Kashmir, and Upper 
Sindh. With a map. 8vo., pp. xh and 334. 

Murray, London, 1883 
One of Murray's Handbooks. 

Keene. Keeners Handbook for Visitors. 
Allahabad, Cawnpore and Lucknow. Second 
edition, revised, to which is added a chapter 
on Benares. 12mo., pp. viii and 97, with 
6 maps. 

Thacker, Spink and Go., Calcutta, 1896 
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STbve, Aethite, The Tourist’s Guide to 
Kashmir, Ladakh, Skardo, &c. Ninth edi- 
tion. Sm. 8 vo,, pp. si, si and 225, with 5 maps. 

“ Civil and Military Gazette ” Press, 
Lahore. 1913 

Previous editions: 1899 (4th), 1902 (5tli), 1905 
(6‘th), and 1910 (Sth). 

Paekee, Eev, Aethttb. A Handbook of 
Benares, with a map and views of the city 
and neighbourhood. Sm. 8 vo., pp. iii and 
88 , with 4 plates and folding map. 

Lazarus, Benares, 1895 

Four mosques. 

Reynolds-Ball, Eustace. The Tourists 
India. With twenty-eight fuO-page illus- 
trations and new map of “ Tourist India.” 
8 vo., pp. sii and 364. 

Sonnenschein, London, 1907 
CONSEEVATION. 

Anoe. The Eestoration of Indian Build- 
ings. The, Arohikct, Vol. XIV, p. 204. 1875 

A letter to the Standard. 

Cecil, Gboeoe. Vandalism in India; 
Letter Concerning the Preservation of Objects 
of Interest. Magazine of Pine Arts, Vol. 
I, p. 55. JQQg 

Chiefly at Delhi and Lahore. 

CuEZON OE Kedleston, Baeon. Ancient 

Monuments in India. Proceedings of the 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, pp, 56-65. 1900 

On the vandalism of the past, and his firm 
resolve to inaugurate a new L to this re^eSr 

ErvEiT-CAEiTAo, H. Administrative Eules 
for the Protection of Antiquarian Eemains in 
India. Memorandum. 8 vo., pp, 8 , ri87Ql 
Re^d before the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

The subject was refen-ed to the Government 
of India by the Asiatic Society of Beneal aurl 
subsequently a Conservator of ArchLw 1 

’^®atos was appointed,” (p^8, note) 

AECHiEOLOGICAL SUEVET OP 
INDIA ; HISTOEY OP 
Ju™ Cm*,, E. A Memoir m, 

^ tdm Survey, 


[M-tr, 1922 

Maeeham, Clements. 

Indian Surveys. Printed by order nf v 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for Tud- 
Council. (Second edition). 4 to.. ot, . 

481, with 5 folding maps. Allen Loud 
Chap. XV.^ne 

India, pp. 2;i6.274, or U ed., pp. 

Gibbs, James, C.S.L, c.I.E The r- 
ton, of^fcolo 6 yinlndia, 

SoovitofArta. Vol. XXXIV, pp J*' 

with I plate, (to fat* p. 629)/ ' i"' 

Sea also Black (C. E. D.). 

Bmck CHiEPEs.RD. A.Memoironth. 
Map Surveys, 1875-1890. W g- 

Prri mrd 412, colours pfe^J 

1 lolding map. 

Arnold : Co„shble:ote,i,„6ou, 189, 

liK.iun ArchmoloptoiiJ Siirvcvs, pp 3000., 
In continuali,,,, „(■ Miirkbam’., IL,/!""'’ 
Profaco, j), V. oiuit— see 

M.,A. H. H. The Preservation of 
momments. Tk Atknaeum. No » 
Sept. 10. pp. 360-61. 

Suggastiiig tho fornmtion of a societv dim’) 

of lndton'';ncm«r'" 

c., J. s. The Archeological Survey of 
India. Acai/m?/, Vol. XLV,p.52l. 1884 

[Memorial from the Koyal Institute of 
British Architect, H to the Earl of Kimberley 
(Secretary of State for India) regarding tie 
present condition of historical monumente, 
and Eeply.] Jour, of the Boy. Inst, of BA 
Architects, Vol. I, Third Series, pp. 449 . 450 . 

1894 

[Memorial from the Royal Institute of 
British Architects to Lord George Hamilton 
(Secretary of State ) ; on tho Archeological 
Survey of India, and Acknowledgment.] 
Joum. of the Roy. Inst, of Brit. ArchiMs, 
Vol. m, Third Series, pp. 392-393. 1898. 

Eoufeaeb, G. P. De “Archeological 
Survey in British-Indie. Tijdschrift iw 
Indische taal- , land- en volkenkunde, deel 
XLIV, pp. 373-386. 1901 
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Buegess, James, C.I.E. Sketch of Arch- 
seological Research in India during Half a 
Century. Journ., Bombay Bramli, Royal 
Asiatic Society. Centenary Memorial Vol- 
ume, pp. 131-148. 1905 

AECHiEOLOGiCAL SuEVEY OE Indl4.. [Pro- 
tests against the proposed abolition of the 
Central Department, quoted from “ The 
Times.”] Journ. of the Roy. Inst, of Brit. 
Architects, Vol. XVIII, Third Series, pp. 
774-6. 1911 

Maeshall, Sie John. Note on Archeeo- 
logy. Bombay Government Gazette, Nov. 4, 
pp. 2678—2688. 1915 

An account of the Department, as at 
present constituted, and its work during the 
last five years or so. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY: 
EARLY REPORTS. 

Cunningham, Maj.-Gene. A. Report 
of the Proceedings of the Archaeological 
Surveyor to the Government of India for 
the Season of 1862-63. 4to., pp. 50, with 3 
plates (2 plans of Old Delhi). No title page. 

[1864] 

This Report is entirely devoted to Delhi. 

Reprinted, minus the plates, in the Journ. 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXXIII, Supple- 
mentary Number, pp. i — Ixxsvii. 1864 

Reprinted in Vol. I of the Archoeological 
Survey, [q. v.], pp. 131-231, with 4 plates. 1871 

Continuation of Report of the 

Proceedings of the Archaeological Surveyor 
to the Government of India for the Season 
of 1862-63. 4to., pp. 50. No title page. 

[1865] 

Mosque at Mathura, pp. 2-3. Muhammadan 
buildings at Kanauj, pp. 21-23. 

Reprinted in the Journ. Asiatic Society of 
Bervgal, Vol. XXXIV, pp. 159-278. 1865. 

Reprinted in Vol. I of the Archceological 
Survey [q. v.], pp. 231-339, with several plates. 

1871 

■ Report of the Archaeological 

Surveyor to the Government of India, 
for the Season 1863-64. 4to., pp. 94, 

with 3 plates. No title page. [1865] 


Muhammadan buildings at Sarhind, pp. 81-84 ; 
at Thfinesar, pp, 87-88. 

Reprinted in Vol. II of the Archaeological 
Survey, [q. v.], pp. 1—239. with 21 plates. 1871 

Cunningham, Maj.-Genl. A. Report of 
the Proceedings of the Archaeological 
Surveyor to the Government of India 
for the Season of 1864-65. 4to., pp. 88, 
with 3 plates (2 coloured). No title page. 

[1866] 

Muhammadan buildings at Ajmir, pp. 8-9 ; 
at Ranod or Narod, pp. 26-27 ; at Gwalior, 
pp. 37-3S, 44 and 51 ; at Mahoba or Mahotsava, 
p. 81. 

Repi'inted in Vol. II of the Archwological 
Survey, [q. v.], pp. 241-459, with 27 plates. 

1871 


ARCpyEOLOGICAL SURVEY REPORTS : 
OLD SERIES. 

Cunningham, Maj.-Genl. Auexander. 
Four Reports made during the years 
1862-63-64-65. 8vo., 2 vols., pp. vii, xliii, 
359 and xlis, with 51 plates; v, 459 and liii, 
with 48 plates. 

Government Central Press, Simla, 1871 

Archaeological Survey of Indla^ Vols. I and II, 
Delhi, Vol, I, pp. 131-231, and plates xxxv- 
xxxviii ; mosque at Mathura, pp. 236-237 ; 
Muhammadan buildings at Kanauj, pp. 286-290, 
with map; at Sarhind, Vol. II, pp. 205-212; 
at Thanesar, pp. 222-223; at Ajmxr, pp. 25S-263, 
with 2 plates ; at Kanod or ISfarod, pp. 306- 
307; at Gwalior, pp, 334-335, 351, kl9-370. 

with 1 plate ; at Mahoba or Mahotsava, p. 415. 

Report for the year 1871-72. 

8vo., pp. xiii, 164 and v, with 47 plates. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1873 

Archaeological Survey of India, Vol. III. 

On the classification of Muhammadan Archi- 
tecture in India, pp. 7-13 ; reference to work 
at Qaurand Pandwa, p. 164. 

Beglae and Caelleyle. Report for the 
year 1871-72. Delhi, by J. D. Beglar, Assis- 
tant. Agra, by A. C. L. Carlleyle, Assistant. 
Under the superintendence of Major-General 
A. Cunningham, C.S.I. 8vo., pp. xvii and 
265, with 18 plates. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1874 

Archaeological Survey of India, Vol, IV. 
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CTTNNIlfGHAM, MaJ.-GeNL. AlEXANDEB. 
Report for the year 1872-73. 8vo., pp. viii 

and 205, with 60 plates (1 coloured). 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1875 

{Archaeological of India, VoL V, 

Harapa, reference to ^tdgah, p. 3 06; Dip^ipur, 
mosque of Firuz p. 111 ; Multan.^ plan, plate 

XXXVI, reference to destruction of Jami*' Masjid 
in 1848, p. 119 ; discovery of glazed tiles 
at a depth of 10-12 feet, p. 128 ; tombs 
pp. 130-131 ; Mausoleum of Bah§;wal Haq, pp, 
131-132, and plate XXXIX (tile mosaics) ; 
tomb of Rukn-ud-Din, pp. 132-134, and plates 
XXXVIII (plan and section) and XXXIX (tile 
mosaics) ; tomb of Shams-i-Tabriz, pp. 110 and 
134-135; .Kot Kangra, gates attributed to 
Naw^b Alif Kh^n, Governor under Jahangir, 
p. 163. 

Caeeleyle, a. C. L. Report of a Tour in 
Eastern Rajputana in 1871-72 and 1872-73. 
Under the Superintendence of Major-General 
A. Cunningham. 8vo., pp. iv and 256, with 
24 plates. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1878 

Archaeological Survey of India, Vol. VI. 

Bai&na or BAtl^sur, Ukha Mandar, converted 
into a mosque, with considerable alterations, 
pp. 50-61 and plates IV and V ; unfinished 
mtndr, p. 51 ; Santipur, very curious mindr 
dated A. H. 801 (1456), p. 56 and plate VII, also 
pp. 66-69 ; Sikandra, gateway, p. 75 ; Mangana- 
ka Bara, fort, p. 90; Shiv-Duxigr, remains of 
small mosque, p. 123 ; Thoda, slab referring to 
the erection of a building, a. h. 1046 (1636). 

Beolae, J. D. Report of a Tour in Bun. 
delkhand and Malwa, 1871-72 ; and in the 
Central Provinces, 1873-74. Under the 
superintendence of Major-General A. Cun- 
ningham, C.S.I., C.I.E. 8vo., pp. vii and 252, 
with folding map and 21 plates. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1878 


Archaeological Survey of India, Vol. VII. 
Ballabgarh, Palwal, Hodal, Dotanah, Kotwi 
^d Chdtah, all near Delhi, pp. 1 - 3 ; Nowada 
late palace, p. 12; Mahoba, pp. 25-26- Ma 
2mausoleu^,, p. 27; Kulpahar, maulolem 
^ . 1 interesting mosque, etc., pp. 32- 

^,Kuneh,p. 39 ; Ajaygarh, dargah altered 1 
Garhakota, very tall xntn^ 
pp. oJ .60 ; Ra^tgarh, mausoleums, pp, 60-6 
p. e6 ; Udayp^u, walls Tnd gl 
p. 81, and mosque, p. 85 and plate VI ; Sip; 


(9 miles from,) hall known as Chft.,r,=, .u 
Khamba, p. 94. Also short references ^to 
Charkheri, modern mosque, p. 23 ; Mahivar 
p. 51; Teonda, p. 63; Ramtek, mosque 
p. 110, and Wairagarh, ‘Idgah, p. 129. ^ ’ 

Beglae, J. D. Report on a Tour through 
the Bengal Provinces of Patna, Gaya, Mon<rir 
and Bhagalpur ; the Santal Parganas' 
Manbhum, Singbhum, and Birbhum ; Ban’ 
kura, Raniganj, Bard wan and Hughli • in 
1872-73. Under the superintendence of 
Major-General A. Cunningham, C.S.I., C I E 
8vo., pp. xxi and 213, with 22 plates’ 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1878 

.Archaeological Survey of India, Vol. VIII 
Patna, 3 mosques, pp. 28-32, and 34 ; Tiliara 
mosque, dargah, etc., pp. 34-35: J^ru. mosque as-’ 
cribed to Shir Shah, pp. 44-45; Mir^pur Nddera 
dargah and mosque, p. 45; Hasanpur KEko’ 
dargah, pp. 64-65; Sildo, early mosque, pp. 83-84; 
Sitamarhi, early mausoleum, p. 107; Parvat/ 
dargah, pp. 110- 111; Shaikhpura, dargah, p. lie! 
Also short references to Dharawat, dargah p 39. 
Bhimgarh, dargah, p. 150 ; Hugh and Jaunpur’ 

p. 206. ' 


CuisrNixoHAM;, Maj.-Genl. Alexander, 
C.S.I., C.I.E. Report of a Tour in the 
Central Provinces in 1873-74 and 1874-76. 
8vo., pp. ix and 165, with 30 plates. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1879 

Archaeological Survey of India, Vol. IX. 
Burh^npur, Bibi Masjid and Masjid, pp. 

1 15-1 18 and plates XVII and XVIII ; Asirgarh! 

p. 120. ® • 


Iteport of Tours in Bundel- 

kliand and Malwa in 1874-75 and 1876-77. 
Svo., pp. viii and 132, with 36 plates. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1880 
Archaeological Survey of India, Vol. X. 
Garh-pahra, Kaneh-mahal, pp. 29-30; Rahat- 
garh, fort, p. 30; Bhtlsa, ‘Alamgirt Masjkl, p. 35. 


K-eport of Tours in the 
Gangetic Provinces from Badaon to Bihar, in 
1876-76 and 1877-78. 8vo., pp. viii and 197, 
with 44 plates. 

Supdt., Govt, Printing, Calcutta, 1880 
Archaeological Survey of India, Vol. XI. 
Bada6n,‘ldg4h and Jami‘ Masjid of Iltutmish, 
8 mausoleums dated a. h. 860 (1456)— a.h. 967 
(1550), some later ones and mosque of Aurangzlb, 
A.H. 1071(1660), pp. 1-11 and plates II-IV;Newal, 
2 mausoleums, one dated a.h. 784 ( 1382-3), 
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p.49; Patau Bihar, mansoleum and ‘Idgah, p. 55; 
Dalmau, mosque of SMh Jahan’s time, and 
tomb, probably of Muhammad Shah Sharqi, pp- 
59-60 ; Jaunpur, pp. 102-126 and plates XXXI- 
XXXVII; Sahsaram, mausoleums (5) of Shir 
Shah and his family, pp. 132-139 and plate 
XXXIX ; Hilsa, mausoleum of Jaman Madari, 
A.H. 950 (1543-4), p. 164; Telara, mosque and 
dargah (with inscription a.h. 951), pp. 168-169. 

Caelleyle, a. 0. L. Report of Tours in 
the Central Doab and Gorakhpur in 1874-75 
and 1875-76. Under the superintendence of 
Major-General A. Cunningham, C.S.I., C.I*E. 
8vo., pp. viii and 230, with 14 plates. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1879 

ArchcLeological Survey of India, VoL XII. 

Jalali, some interesting early mosques and 
mausoleums, pp. 13-14; Sambhal, Jami" Masjid 
with inscription of Babur, by ahjad a.h. 933 
(1526-7), pp. 24-27 and plates III and IV. 

BegIiAB, J. D. Report of Tours in the 
South-Eastern Provinces in 1874-75 and 
1875-76. Under the superintendence of 
Major-General A. Cunningham, C.S.I., C.I.E. 
8vo., pp. [iv] and 165, with 20 plates. 

Supdt., Govt, Printing, Calcutta, 1882 
Archaeological Survey of India, Voi. XIII. 
Makundphr (near to), dargahs, p. 3 ; Kamgarh, 
gateway in Fort, p, 34; Chandarpur, Muham- 
madan ruins, p. 145; Kosgain, tower and gateway 
in walls, p. 155. 

CuxxiXGHAM, Majob-Geneeal Alexax- 
DEE. Report of a Tour in the Punjab in 
1878-79. 8vo., pp. viii and 155, with 31 
plates. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1882 

Archaeological Survey of India, VoL XIV. 

V5.n Bachr^n, haoli of Akbar, with 2 minars 
and small mosque, pp. 32-33 ; Bhera, Shtr Shah’s 
mosque and shrine of Ptr Kayanath, pp. 39-40; 
Sohdara, reference to m!n§,r described by 
Abul Fazl (which fell in 1864), pp. 43-44 ; 
Ransi, shrine of Sh§h AbdAl, p. 48 ; SulMnpur, 
Bildsh§,hi Sarai and two bridges, pp. 56-57 
and plate XIX; Nakodar, two fine tile-faced 
tombs, dated a.h. 1021 (1612) and a.h. 1069 
(1657), pp. 59-62 and plate XX; Nfirmahah, 
BMsh5.bi Sarai, a.h. 1028-30, pp. 62-65 and 
plate XXI; Panjor, mosque, p. 71; Sadhora, 
Pathariya masjid, PatharwMa masjid (very neat 
and well proportioned), JAini‘ Masjid (tile-faced), 
private dwelling (tile-faced) dated a.h. 1029 
(1619 — ^20), Kazion-ka Masjid, with inscription 
dated A.H. 1054 (1644 — 5), brick mosque (tile- 
faced), with inscription dated a. h, 1080(1669) 


and tomb of Sayyid ShSh ‘Abdul Wahhab a.h. 
1137 (1724—5), pp. 73-75 and plate XXIII. 

Cunningham, Major-Geneeal .Alexan- 
der. Eeport of a Tour in Bihar and Bengal 
in 1879-80, from Patna to Sunargaon. 8vo., 
pp. viii and 186, with 35 plates. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1882 

Archaeological Survey oj India, Vol. XV. 

Parbatt, dargah of Hindu materials, p. 9 ; Gaur 
a long account with plans supplementary to 
Ravenshaw’s Gaur, [q.v.], which does not con- 
tain anjr, pp. iv-v, 39-76 and plates XIII- 
XXIII; Maldah, Jami‘ Masjid, dated a.h. 1004 
{1595-6), seven inscriptions referring to the build- 
ing of mosques, etc. dated from a.h. 859(1455) 
to 938 (1531), and remains of minar, 60 feet 
f^ighjPP- 77-79 ; Hazrat Pandua, (supplementary 
to Ravenshaw’s <?awr), with plans etc., pp. 79-94 
and plates XXIV-XXVI ; Devthala, shrine of 
Jaiai Shah and small mosque, pp. 94-95; Devikot, 
shrine of SultEn Sh&h in Citadel, shrine of ShMi 
Bukhari, and shrine of Mauiana ‘Ata, with four 
inscriptions, dated a.h. 697 (1297) to a.h. 918 
(1512), pp. 95-100 and plate XXVni ; Mustan- 
garh (Mahasthan), shrine of Shah Sultan and of 
Mahi-sawar, pp. 105-108 and plate XXX ; Ghat- 
nagar, tomb, p. 122 ; [Chhota] Pandwa, mosque 
built A.H. 882 (147 7-8), tomb of Shah Saff-ud-Dtn, 
minar 125 feet high and a second mosque, pp. 
123-127 ; Dhakka, tomb of Blbi Peri (d. a. ». 
1684) and small mosque. Palace of Lai Bigh, 
commenced o. 1670, pp. 127-131 and plate 
XXXIV; Bikrampur, mosque and tomb of Baba 
Adam, pp. 132-135; Sunargaon, ten Muhammadan 
buildings and dating slab, pp. 135-145 and plate 
XXXV. 

Cunningham, Major-General Alexan- 
der and H. B. W. Garrick. Report of Tours 
in North and South Bihar, in 1880-81. 8vo., 

pp. xii and 143, and 31 plates. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1883 
Archaeological Survey of India, VoL XVI. 
H§.j!pCir, JItmi’ Masjid, pp. 5-6; S4gar-Dih, tomb 
of Ghul§m Husain SMh, p. 20; Sita-kund, tomb, 
p. 24; Subhegairh, 2 domed tombs, p. 30 and plat© 
IX; Xi.ko, dargah of Bib! KamS^lo, pp. 37-39 and 
plat© X ; Kauwa-dol, reference to small dargah, 
p. 48 ; Khaira^arh, (?), pp- 131-132 ; Amarpur 
ruina of imposing mosque, p. 132* 

Cunningham, Maj.-Gbnl. Alexander. 
Report of a Tour in the Central Provinces 
and Lower Gangetic Doab in 1881-82. 8vo., 
pp. viii and 169, with 34 plates. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1884 
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Archaeological Surve7j oj India, • 

Arvi,tombof Telang Rao-wah. p- 65; Karra, 

tomb of Kamai Khan, pp- 93-94 ; Hathgaon, .ay 

ChandiMasjid (Hindu J 5 

97-98 and plate XXTX ; Makanpv.r, tomb o 
Laikh Madar, ascribed to Ibraidm Sind, of 
Jaunpdr, who died a. h. 844 (1440), pp- 104-1 - 

Gabbick, H. B. W. Report of a Tour 
through Behar, Central India, Peshawar, and 

Yusufzai, 1881-82. Under the superintendence 
of Major-General A. Cuimingham, C.&.I., 
CJ.E. 8vo., pp. vi and 140, with 22 plates. 
Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1885 
Archaeological Survey oj India, Vol. XIX. 

Two references only (1) to a fme mos(iuc at 
Garhani, p. 21 ; (2) to small shrine of Pir Ghazi- 
Mlr at Gurgi, p. 89. 

CtiNNiNUHAM, Maj.-GtENL. A. Report of 
a Tour in Eastern Rajputana in 1882-83. 
8vo., pp. s and 165, with 38 plates. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1885 
Archaeological Survey of India, Vol. XX. 
Mahaban, “ Asst-khamba ” Mosque, pp. 42-44 
and plates VH-IX; Kaman, “Chaunsath kharnba” 
Mosque, pp. 55-57 and plate XI; Bay.ana, 11 
Muhammadan buildings, pp. 60-79 and plates 
XIII -XVII and XXXVII: Sikandara (:3 miles S. of 
BayAna), 3 mosques, pp- 7 9 -SI and plate XVllI ; 
Vijayamandargarh, Taleti Maajid, Mazina and 
haoU, pp- 82-8S ; Tahangafb, mosque dated a. h. 
953 (1546), pp. 91-92 and plate XIX; Kbanwa, 
haoli, p. 94; Kutwfbl, reference to modern mosque, 
p. 112; DholpUr, tomb of Bihi Zarina, a.h. 942 or 
944, and mosque a.h. 944 (1537), pp. 112-114 ami 
plate XXXVII ; Tejara, fine tomb of ‘Aia-ud-Din 
AlSm Lodi, another tomb and 2 mosques, pp- 115- 
117 and plate XXVII ; Sarhata, mosque (XV th 
century), pp. 118-119 and plate XXVIII ; Alwar, 
an early massive tomb and one built a. d. 
1547, p. 121; Kotila(Mowfiti capital), fine mosquo 
A. H. 803 (1400), pp. 130-132 and plates XXX 
and XXXI, also p. 16; Indor (6 miles N. of 
Kotila), tomb of JalS.1 KhAn, p, 134; Balah, 
shrine of Khwhjah Musft, A. H. 734 (1333), p. 
135 ; Sohna, mosque and tomb of Hazrat RhSh 
Najm-td-Haq and 2 other mosques, pp. 135-137 ; 
Bhonsi, substantial mosque, pp. 137-138 ; addi- 
tional notes on Delhi and its neighbourhood, pp. 
139-160 and plates XXXI-XXXVIII. 

T Reports of a Tour in Bundel- 

kband and Rewa in 1883-84 ; and of 


a 


Tour in Bewa, Bundelkhand, Malwa and 
Gwalior, in 1884-85. 8vo., pp. viii and 183, 
with 42 plates. 

Supdt,, Govt. Brintir^, Calcutta, 1885 


Archaeological Survey oj India, Vol. XXI.— 
Farts I and IT. 

Kalanjar Fort, parts of which are Muham- 
madan work, see. pj). 28-31 ; Mahoba, mosque 
with inscription of Ttighlaq Shah, p. 90; Bhiuli, 
mosquo, p. 130; Kal[)i, tombs of Madfir Sahib, of 
Ghafur Zinjani, of CJhul B'thi, of Bahadur SMhid, 
aud the groat, cuclo.suro oallod Ohaui-asi Gumbaz, 
or “oighty-four domes,” pp, 132-13:1; Sultfinpur, 
pp. 1:13-1.34 ; Damoh, shrino of Ghazi Mian, pp. 
1()8-II>9; Lalitpur, mosquo built of Hindu 
matori:ds, pp- 175-170. 

CabIjLEYLK, a. C. L. Report of Tours in 
Gorakhpur, Saran, and Ghazipur in 1877- 
78-79 and 80. 8vo., pp. vi and 122, witt 

14 plate, s. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1885 

An^.havjiloijh'fil Harvtuf of India, VoL XXIL 
Cb(n‘An (Srsmu Disi^rict), inos(]iiG of Hindu 
ma.teriiils, with ir!scTif>riou, apparently of Husain 
(A. 1 ). 1198-1520), p. 74; Hingtar, fort 

atldod iu by Muiiarntnadaus, with ruins of a 
mosque, pp. 1 IS- 1 10. 

Gabbiok, H:. B. W. P.eport of a Tour in 
the Panjab and RajiJutana in 1883-84. 
Under the suptn'intendence of General A. 
Cunningiiam, R.K., C.8.I., C.I.E. 8vo., 

pp. vi and 142, with 28 plittes. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1887 

Archar-ologh'id Survey oj India, Vol. XXIIl. 
M.ui uii f uiutdu. 1 1 imildiiigs at Iwithubud, HauBi, 
Ajmir, Nfigpur, Nugor, »U.c. 

B.mitu, Vi.nojcnt Arthur. General Index 
to the Rt^ports of The Archseological 
Survey of India, Vols. I to XXIII. 
PublinlK^d ufukT ilu^ superintendence of 
Miijor-General Sir A. Gunningham, C.S.I., 
K.C.I.E., with a Glossary and General 
Table of Contents. Roy. 8vo., pp. xix 
and 216. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1887 

Buroeks, J. Memorandum on the Anti- 
quities at Daljhol, Ahiuedabad, Than, Juna 
gadh, Girnar, and Dhank. 4to., pp. 38 and 
xvii, with 10 plates (facsimiles of inscrip- 
tions). 

Government Central Press, Bombay, 1875 

Archaeological Survey oj Western India, [Old 

Scries], No. 2* 

Ahmcl-bad, pp. S-«; Up»rkot-mo^... 

pp. 13-14. 
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Btibgess, J. Memorandum on the Remains 

at Guinli, Gop, and in Kacliii, etc. 4to,5 j 

pp. 27. I 

GoTeriiBient Central Press, Bombay, 1875 : 

Archaeological Survey of IWeUern Indla^ [Old 
Series], ]S[o, 3. 

Bhadresvar — remains o£ a large mosque, and 
another, pp. 18-19; Blio]---niosque remarkable 
for the thickness and closeness of its piers, p. ^1 , 
Keda — 2 darealis, pp. 21-22. 

Provisional Lists of ArcMtectural 

and o tiler Axchteoiogical Remains in 

Western India, mcluding the Bombay 
Presidency, Sindh, Berar, Central Provinces 
and Haidarahad. 4to., pp. 60. 

Government Central Press, Bombay, 1875 
Archaeolotjical Survey of Weslern India, [Old 
Series], No. 4. 

Sinclair, W. F., and J. Burgess. Notes 
on the Antiquities of the Talukas of Parner, 
Sangamner, Ankole and Kopargaum, by W. 
E. Sinclair ; with revised lists of remains 
in the Ahmadnagar, Nasik, Puna, Thana 
and Kaladgi Zillas, by J. Burgess. 4to., 
pp. 27. 

Government Central Press, Bombay, 1877 

Archaeolo'jical Survey of Western India, [Old 
Series], No. 6. 

Lists, pp. 17-27. 

Reports regarding the Archaeological 
Remains in the ELurrachee, Hyderabad and 
Shikarpur CoUectorates, in Sindh, with 
plans of tombs. 4to., pp. 38, with 4 folding 
plates (2 coloured). 

Government Central Press, Bombay, 1879 

Archaeological Survey of Western India, [Old 
Series], No. 8. 

Burgess, James. lists of the Antiqua- 
rian Remains in the Bombay Presidency, 
with an Appendix of Inscriptions from 
Gujarat. Compiled from information supplied 
by the Revenue, Educational, and other 
Government Officers. 4to., pp. ix and 340, 
with 2 plates. 

Government Central Press, Bombay, 1885 

Arcluteological Survey of Western India, No. 11. 

A revised edition was issued in 1897. 


CousENS, Henry. Notes on the Build- 
ings and other Antiquarian Remains at 
Bijapur. With translations of the inscrip- 
tions by E. Rehatsek. 4to., pp. ii and 109, 
with 2 folding maps. 

Government Central Pre.ss, Bombay, 1890 

Selections from the Records of the Bombay 
Government^ Xo. CCXLV. — New Series, and 
Archaeological Survey of i-vestern India [Old 
Series], XIa. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL SURVEY: 

NEW IMPERIAL SERIES. 

The above series now unites the New Series 
of Reports of the Archmological Surveys of 
Northern, Southern and Western India in 
one Imperial collection. As the decision 
was not arrived at until after the publica- 
tion of Vols. I — of the Western Survey, 
Vols. I — V of the Southern Survey, and 
Vols. I — n of the Northern Survey, the 
Imperial Series numbering does not appear 
on the title-pages of these works. 

Burgess, James. Report on the Anti- 
quities of Kathiawad and Kachh, being the 
result of the second season’s operations of 
the Archaeological Survey of Western India, 
1874-75. Folio, pp. x and 243, with 74 
plates, 11 figures (coins), and a map. 

India Museum, London, 1876 ; also 
Allen, Triihner, King and Stanford. 

Archaeological Survey of Western India, [Vol. 

II, and N&w Imperial Series, Vol. II]. 

Report on the Antiquities of 

the Bidar and Aurangabad Districts, in 
the territori^ of His Highness the Nizam 
of Haidarabad, being the result of the 
third season’s operations of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of Western India, 1875-76. 
Impl. 4to., pp. viii and 138, with 66 plates. 

Allen : Triibner : Stanford ; London, 1878 
Archaeological Survey of Western India, Vol. 

III, [and New Imperial Series, Vol. III]. 
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Sbwell, Robeet. Lists of Aatiquarian 
Remaics in the Presidency of Madras. 
Compiled under the Orders of Government. 
4to., 2 vols., pp. xii, 325 and Ixii ; xi and 
297. Government Press, Madras, 1882-84 
Archaeological Survey of Southern India, VoL 
il [and New Imperial Series, Vols. VII and VIII]. 

For index to Muhammadan references, see II, 

pp. llS-ill. 

FOkreBj a. The Sharqi Architecture of 
Jaunpur ; with notes on Zafarabad, Sahet- 
Mahet and other places in the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh. By A, Fiihrer. With 
drawings and architectural descriptions, by 
Ed. W. Smith. Edited by Jas. Burgess, 
LL.D., OJ.E .5 ImpL 4to, pp. viii and 76, 
with 74 plates. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1889 

Archaeological Survey of India {New Series) : 
North-Western Premnees and Oudh, Vol. I [and 
New Imperial Series, VoL XI]. 

In connection with the above : 

Dewhtjbst, E.. P. The Metres of the Jannpur 
Persian Inscriptions. Journ. Royal Asiatic 
Society^pp. 749-151. 1909. 

A polemic criticism, 

The Monuruental Antiquities 

and Inscriptions, in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces and Oudh, described and arranged. 
ImpL, 4to., pp. iv. and 425. 

Supdt., Govt. Press, N.-W.P. and Oudh 
Allahabad. 1891 

Archaeological Survey of India (New Series ) : 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh, Vol. II, [and 
New Imperial Series, Voi. XII]. 

CouSENS, Henry. Revised Lists of Anti- 
quarian Remains in the Bombay Presidency, 
ImpL 4to., pp. vii and 398, with map of 
Ahmedabad, a large folding one of Bijapur 
and several of districts. 1897 

Archaeological Survey of India, New Imperial 
Series, Vol. XVI. 

Includes : “inscriptions from Gujarat," trans- 
cribed and translated by E. Rehatsek, Appendix, 
pp. 289-313 ; and from Cambay, Sojali, Dholka 
and Broach, pp. 313-327. 

SinxH, Edmund W. The Moghul Archi- 
tectnre cd Fathpur-Sikri : described and 
iUustr&ted. Roy.^., 4 parts, pp. six and 


38, with 120 plates (10 coloured) ; pp. [j] ^ 
and 84, with 104 plates (3 coloured) ; pp' ^ 
and 61, with 96 plates (12 coloured); pp 
[i], vi and 47, with 89 plates (11 coloured) 
Supdt., Govt. Press, AUahabad, 1894-1898 

Archaeological Survey of India, New Imnerinl 
Series, Vol. XVIII, and N-W. Province, 
Oudh, Vol. III. 

CouSENS, Henry. Lists of Antiquarian 
Remains in the Central Provinces and Berar 
Impl. 4to., pp. vii and 105, with 25 maps of 
districts. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1897 

Archaeological Survey of India, New 
6'eries, Vol. XIX. ^ J 

Muhammadan Buildings at Burhanpth- anS 
Patehkhelda. ^ 

Burgess, James. On the Muhammadan 
Architecture of Bharoch, Cambay, Dholka 
Champanir, and Mahmudabad in Gujarat! 
Impl., 4to., pp. [ 1 ], ii and 47, with 77 plates. 
Griggs : Quaritch : Luzac : London, 1896. 
Thacker, Bombay ; Thacker, Spink & 
Calcutta. 

Archaeological Survey of India, New Imperial 
Series, Vol. XXIII and Western India, Vol. VI. 


The Muhammadan Architecture 

of Ahmadabad. Part I.— a.d. 1412 to 1520. 
With 112 Photographic and Lithographic 
Plates. Part ir.— With Muslim and Hindu 
Remains in the Vicinity. lUustrated by 85 
Photographic and Lithographic Plates, &c. 
Impl. 4to., 2 vols., pp. X and 87 ; xi and 109. 

Griggs : Quaritch : Kegan Paul, London ; 
Thacker Spink & Co., Bombay; Thacker, 

Calcutta, 1900-1905. 

Architectural Survey of India, [New Imperial 
Nme.s] Vols. XXIV and XXXIIl, or ArcUtectural 
Survey of Western India, Vols. VII and VIII. 

Smith, Edmund W. Moghul Colour 
Decoration* of Agra : described and illus- 
trated. Part I. Roy. 4to., pp. 3, [3], ii, v and 
28, with 103 plates (53 coloured). 

Supdt., Govt. Press, Allahabad, 1901 

Areh^logical Survey of Indm; [New Imperial 
Serws, Vol. XXX]. 
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CousBNs, Henry. List of Antiquarian 
Eemains in His Highness the Nizam’s Terri- 
tories. Impl. 4to., pp. vii and 91, with 1 map. 
Supdt., Government Printing, Calcutta, 

1900 

Archaeological Survey of India, [New Imperial 
Series, Vol. XXXI]. 

BtrRGBss, Jas., & Henry Cottsbns. The 
Architectural Antiquities of Northern 
Gujarat, more especially of the Districts 
included in the Baroda State. ImpL, 4to., 
pp. X and 118, with map, 111 plates and 10 
illustrations in the text. 

Quaritch, London, 1903 

Archaeological Survey of India, [New Imperial 
Series] Vol. XXXII, and Western India, Vol. IX. 

Muhammadan Buildings at Patluj and Mun- 
jap^ir. 

ARCH^OLO^AD SURVEY 
OF INDIA: PROGRESS REPORTS: 

WESTERN CIRCLE. 

Progress Report of the Archaeological 
Survey of Western India for the months 
December 18S9 to April 1890. Signed : 
Henry Cousens. 4to., pp. 16, with 1 folding 
map. Government Central Press, Bombay, 

[1890] 

Ahmed^b§td, Munjpur and Mandal. 

for the months May 1890 to April 

1891. Signed : Henry Cousens. 4to., pp. 7 

with 1 map, s-l-, s.d. 

Pedgaon. and Ahmadnagar. 

for the months May 1891 to April 

1892. Signed : Henry Cousens. 4to., pp. 22, 

with 1 folding map. s.l., [1892] 

Erandol, Tauli.i, Kaly&n, Chitmptoir, Bij&pflir 
and DSibLol. 

for the months May 1892 to 

April 1893. Signed : Henry Cousens, 4to., 
pp. 19, with 1 folding map. 

Government Central Press, Bombay, [1893] 
Bhatkal. 

for the months May 1893 

to April 1894. Signed : Henry Cousens. 
4to., pp. 17, with 1 map. s,l., [1894] 

Burhanpnr, Narsingbgad, Gaebakota, Bijftpbr. 
Chajttpanir, Tatta and Moro. 


Progress Report of the Archeological 
Survey of Western India, for the months May 
1894 to August 1895. Signed : Henry CousenJ. 
4to. pp. 15, with 1 folding map. s.l., [1895] 
Aurang^bM, Jalna, Partnr, Basvantnagar, 
Nirmal, Elgandal, Warangal, Hyderabad, Gol- 
conda, Raiebur and Gulbarga. 

for the months September 1896 

to April 1896. Signed : Henry Cousens, 
4to., pp. 14, with 1 folding map. 

S.I., [1896] 

Hyderabad (Sind), Haia, Khndabad, Sehwan, 
Tatta, Champanir and Bijapur. 

for the year ending 30th June 

1897. Signed : Henry Cousens. 4to., pp. 21, 

with 1 folding map. s.l., [1897] 

Tatta, Samui, Snkkur, Sarkbana, Multan, 
Vijnot, Rohri, Alor, Brahmanabad-Mans'ura (witb 
map), Satara, Cbampanir, Ahmedabad, BijapUr 
and Khudabad. 

for the year ending 30th June 

1898. Signed : Henry Cousens. 4to., pp. 

12, with 1 map. s.l., [1898] 

Bassein, Ahmedabad, Champanir, Bljapdr and 
Hukeri. 

for the year ending 30th June 

1899. Signed : Bfenry Cousens. 4to., pp. 

22, with 1 map. s.l., [1899] 

Jasdan, Somnatha-Pattan, Veravel, Mangrol 
Ahmedabad, Champanir, Ahmednagar and Moro. 

for the year ending 30th June 

1900. Signed : Henry Cousens. 4to,, pp. 

8, with 2 plates, s.l., [1900] 

Ahmedabad, Bijapur, Moro, Tatta and Ajmer. 

for the year ending 30th June 

1901. Signed: Henry Cousens. 4to., pp. 
19, with 1 map folding plate and 1 map. 

s.l., |^l9fll] 

Ahmedabad, BijapAr, Ahmednagar, Ajmer, 
Tatta, Miani and Moro. 

for the year ending 30th June 

1902. Signed : Henry Cousens. 4to., pp. 

[i] and 20. ’ 11902] 

Darva, Bohinl£hed,Fatehlihelda, Anjani Khurd, 
Devalgaon Baja, Ahmedabad, Champanir, 
Ahurndnagar, Thakner, BijapAr and Hy<toabad 
(Sind). 
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Pbogbtsss Report of the Archaeological 
Survey of Western India for the year ending 
30th June, 1903. Signed : Henry Cousens. 

4to.. PP. 9. 

AhmedSbad, Bljapiir, Hyder&bad 
Cbampanir, Ahmednagar, Thainer, Khed, Dabhol, 
Bobinkhed, Dbar and Mandu. 

for the year ending 30th June 

1904 Signed; Henry Cousens. 4to., pp. 60. 

S.Z., [1904] 

Bijapar, Abmedabad, Dbolka, "tVatwa, Cbam- 
panir, Kalyan, Ahmednagar, Thainer, Belgaum, 
Badami, Hyderabad, Dbar and Mandu. 

for the year ending June 1905 


Signed: Henry Cousens. [With Report of the 
Assistant Archaeological Surveyor. Signed: 
D. B. Bhandarkar. ] 4to. pp. [i] and 60. 
Government Central Press, Bombay, [1905] 
Abmeditbad, Sarkliej, Dholka, W^twa, 
Chltmp^mr, Belgaum, Bij^-pur, DS-bliol, Tatta, 
HyderabM, Moro, Khudtoad, Sukkur, Burhan- 
pur, Dhar and Mandu, Dholpiic, Mau, Narnala 
Fort, Gawllgarb and Afzalpura. 

PBoaBBSS Repobt of the Archaeological 
Survey of India, Western Circle, for the 
months July 1905 to March 1906, inclusive. 
Signed : Henry Cousens. [With Report of 
the Assistant Superintendent. Signed: D. R. 
Bhandarkar.] 4to., pp. [i] and 67, with 
3 plates. 

Government Central Press, Bombay, [1906] 
CJhaxnpanir, Melunadabad, Ahmedabad, Sar- 
kbeh BaWa, Dholka, Thainer, BijapC.r, Belgaum, 
Dabhol, Hyderabad (Sind), Moro, Tatta, Khuda* 
bad, Haiol, Burhanpur, Bohinkhed, Dhar and 
Mandu, Gwalior, Mau, Shahabad, Alwar and 
Kagar. 

for the year ending 31st March 

1907, Signed : Henry Cousens. [ With 
Report of the Assistant Superintendent. 
Signed : D. R. Bhandarkar. ] 4to., pp. ii 
and 47. 

Government Central Press, Bombay, [1907] 
Kalyan, Champanir, Haiol, Ahmedabad, 
Batwa, Dholka, Sarkhej, Bijapur, Tatta, Khuda» 
bad, Miani, Dabhol, Ahmednagar, Broach, 
Dhar and Mandu, Nagar and Kapadvanj. 

rfor the year ending 31st March 

1908. Sgned ; Heury Couaeus. [With 


Report of the Assistant Superintendent. 
Signed : D. R. Bhandarkar.] 4to., pp. ii and 
63, with 1 plate and 1 illustration. 

Government Central Press, Bombay, [1908] 

Broach, Champanir, Sojali, Ahmedabad, 
Dholka, Sarkhej, Ahmednagar, Bijapur, Dabhol 
Hyderabad (Sind), Khudabad, Haiol, Thainer 
Sanchor, Dhar and Mandu. 

Progeess Report of the Archseological 
Survey of India, Western Circle, for the year 
ending 31st March 1909. Signed : Henry 
Cousens. [With Report of the Assistant 
Superintendent. Signed : I>. R. Bhandarkar.] 
4to., pp. ii and 62, with 1 map. 

Government Central Press, Bombay, [1909] 
Champanir, Haiol, Ahmedabad, Batwa, Sar- 
khej, Broach, Thainer, Bijapur, Dubhol, Hydera- 
bad (Sind), Tatta, Dhar and Mandu, Brahncdn- 
abad-Mans^ra, Ajmer, and Jalor. 

— - for the year ending 31st March 

1910. Signed : Henry Cousens. [ With 
Report of the Assistant Superintendent. 
Signed : D. R. Bhandarkar.] 4to., pp. ii 
and 67. 

Government Central Press, Bombay, [1910] 
Bijapur, Champanir, Broach, Ahmedabad, 
Dabhol, Hyderabad (Sind), Moro, Tatta, Kuba, 
Dhar and Mandu, Ajmer, Aurangabad, Doulat- 
abad, Gulbarga and Medta. 

for the year ending 31st March 

1911. Signed : A. H. Longhurst. [With 
Report of the Assistant Superintendent. 
Signed : D. R. Bhandarkar.] 4to., pp- [i] 
and 50. 

Government Central Press, Bombay, [1911] 

Bijapur, Ahmedabad, Sarkhej, Broach, Cham- 
panir, Sojali, Ahmednagar, Thainer, Tatta, 
. Khudabad, Kuba, Hyderabad (Sind), and Pai, 


for the year ending 31st March 

1912. Signed : D. R. Bhandarkar, 4to,, 
pp. ii and 64. 

Government Central Press, Bombay, [1912] 
Ahmedabad, Sarkhej, Champanir, BijapAr, 
Dhar and Mandu, Huba, Halyan, Sojali, Jim- 
nar, Ahmednagar, Pal, Tatta, Khudabad, 
Hyderabad (Sind) and Bharatpur. 
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Pbogbess Report of the Archaeological 
Survey of India, Western Circle, for the year 
ending 31st March 1913. Signed : D. R. 
Bhandarkar. 4to., pp. ii and 66. 

Government Central Press, Bombay, 

[1913] 

Champanir, Ahmednagar, BjiapAr, Dhar, 
and Mandu, Ahmedabad, Sarkhej, Pratapgad 
Dabhoi, Tatta, Dadu, Hyderabad (Sind), Bharat- 
pur, Aurangabad, Gulbarga, Pattancberu, Kuba 
and Bhodesar. 

■■ for the years ending 31st 
March 1914. Signed : D. R. Bhandarkar. 
[With Report of Assistant Superintendent. 
Signed ; J. A. Page.] 4to., pp. [i] and 88. 

Yeravda Prison Press, Poona, [1914] 
Broach, Ahmedabad, Champanir, Sojaii, 
Ahmednagar, Pratapgad, Bijapur, Dabhoi. 
Tatta, Rohri, Hyderabad (Sind), Bhodesar 
Dhar and Mandu, Bharatpur, Medhak,, Gulburga , 
Bedar, Aurangabad, Nagar, Thana, Bhodesar, 
Chotiari, Bhilsar, Udaypur. 


ABCHiEOLOGIOAL SURVEY OF INDIA: 

annual reports. 

Anneal Report, 1902-03. Impl. 4to., 
pp. [i], iv and 293, with 51 plates and 47 
illustrations. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1904 

Marshall, J.H. Introduction : object and scope 
of the Annual Report ; past [history of the Depart- 
ment ; functions of the Archaeological Survey ; 
pp. 1-13. 

— — Conservation, pp. 14- 30. [Ahmed- 

bad— Mosque of Sidi Sayyad; Bijapdr— Gol 
Gumhaz and Ibrahim Rauza; Dhar and MandU 
(6 pp.); Gaur and Panduah; Rohtasgarh; Agra — 
synopsis of full report, for which see below ; 
Lucknow ; Allahabad — Tomb of Sultan Khusrau; 
JaimpAr — enclosure of the Sharqi Kings’ Tombs ; 
Delhi — Mosque of Sher Shah. Zinatu-l-masajid, 
recovery (from the South Kensington Museum) 
and restoration of the mosaic panels belonging 
to the throne of Shah Jahan, restoration of 
pietra dura of J ahanara Bogam’s tombstone ; 
Ajmir — ^Arhai-din-ka-jhompra Mosque and mar- 
ble embankment of lake.] 

CoTjSEHS, ■ Henry. Sidi Sayyad’s Mosque, 
Ahmedabad, pp. 31-33, with 1 plate. 

The Mosque at the Gol Gumhaz, 

Bijapdr, pp. 34-36, with 2 plates. 

Bloch, T. Conservation in Bengal, pp. 37-69, 
with 5 plates and 1 illustration. [See Sect. HI.— 
'Gaur and Panduah ; and Sect. IV — ^Remains of 


the Mughal Period. These are the Dargah of 
Bahtiyar aS-n near Chainpur ; and the 
Jum‘a Masjid, Palace, and the Mosque of Hab^ 
at Rolitasgarh], 

MabshaIjIIj, j . H, Conservation of Monuments at 
pp* 60-7 6, with. 5 plates and 2 illusti'ations* 
[In. the Agra Fort:— Jahangiri Mahail, Salimgarh, 
I>iwa.n-i-‘Amm, Angtari-Ba-^ and Macclii Bhawaii, 
Moti Masjid. The Taj and adjacent buildings. 
Tomb of I'tim§;du-d-daulah. Mausoleum of 
Akbar at Sikandarah.] 

VooEm, J. Ph. The QiPa-i-kuhna Masjid at 
Delhi, pp. 77-79, with 1 plate. 

Txtckeb, A. L. Pp Restoration Work in Ajmir, 
pp. 80-84, with 2 plates and 1 illustration, [(a) 
The Mosque ; (6) The Marble Pavilions erected by 
§h§.h Jahto in 1637 A..n.] 

Marshall, JT. H. Exploration and Research, 
pp. 104-110. [Includes notes on the Hinidan 
tombs, on the Hab river, Baluchistan ; and on 
Nur researches on the Lahore Fort.] 

and J. Ph. Vogel. Excavations 

at Chi;rsada in the Frontier Province, pp* 
141-184, with many plates and illustrations. [See 

Muhammadan Remains on the 
pp. 150-151 and fig. 6.] 

Vogel, J. Ph. Tombs at Hinidan in Las Bela, 
pp. 213-217, with 7 illustrations on 1 plate, and 
1 figure. 

NtjR. Historical Notes on the Lahore 
Fort and its Buildings, pp. 218-224, with 1 plate 
(plan). 

Marshall, J. H. Epigraphy, pp. 225-231. 
[See pp. 230-231, Bengal — dating inscriptions of 
mosques at Gaur, Bagha, Kusumbha and Kalna.] 

Anneal Repobt, 1903-04. Impl. 4to., pp. 
X and 314, with 72 plates and 48 illustra- 
tions. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1906 

Marshall, J. H. Conservation, pp. 1-12. 
[The Ancient Monuments Act ; Principles of 
Conservation; in the Punjab — ^review of work 
done, for which see NiehoUs, infra ; Panduah — 
Idlna Masjid ; R^mkel — ^the Baradwari ; Gaur — 
Pakhil Darwaza and Lattan Masjid ; Bijapur ; 
Ahmedabad ; Dhar and Ma^dd— survey of work 
done, for which see Barnes, infra ; Rohtasgarh 

Port ; Delhi — Mosque of AltamA ; Bahraich — 

Shrine of Sayyid Salar Mas’dd ; Lucknow-— 
jami‘ Masjid ; Watwa — Rauza ; the Jami' 
Masjids at Burhanpur and Etawah, and a 
mosque at Rohinkhed.) 

Nioholls , W. H. Conservation of Muhammadan 
Monuments in the United Provinces and Punjab, 
pp. 13-29, with 13 plates (1 oolomed) and 3 
illustrations. [The Taj Mahall ; the Fort, Agra . 
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Sikandarah; Fatbpur Sikri ; Delhi— part lal 

laying bare of the Hayat garden m the 

Fort, and restoration of buildings surrounding 
it ; small repairs to Moti Masjid ; Tomb of 
4sa lOian ; Tomb of Tagah ^an ; Mausoleum 
of Humayioi ; miairu-l-rnanazil ; Qutb Mosque ; 
Lahore— Moti Masjid, Mosque of Wazir 
ghaiidara— bdradart in the Huzuri Ba^ 
Mausoleums of Jahangir, of Nur Jahan, and of 
Asaf Fb^n ; Lucknow — J Masjid, Sikander 
Ba^ ;lBahraich— Shrine of Sa 3 ryid Salar.] 

Baei^bs, Caft. E. Conservation of ancient 
buildings at Mandu and Dhar, pp. 30-45, with 
8 plates and 8 illustrations. [M4ndh — the 
Hindola Mahall ; the Tower of Victory and the 
Khalji Mausoleum ; Hu^ang’s Tomb ; the Jimi ^ 
Masjid ; Jahaz Mali all ; Dhar— the Lat Masjid 
and BLamal MaulS] Mosque.] 

Bloch, T. Progress of Conservation in Bengal, 
pp, 46-53, with 1 plate and 2 illustrations, [See 
The ruins of Bagerhat near Khulna,” pp. 52-53 
--Tomb of Khan Jahan, Saih Gumbaz,] 

CotrsENS, Hboty. Conservation in the Central 
Provinces, pp. 54-60. [Burhanpur— buildings, 
of the Faruki kings, mosques, mausoleums, 
baths, etc., p. 56.] 

Br5;hmani.b§.d-Mansura in Sind, pp. 

132-144, with 7 plates and” 5 illustrations 
[Foundations of three mosques discovered, p. 136 
and fig. 3.] 

Bakbsh, KuJt -The Agra Fort and its Buildings, 
pp. 164-193, with 1 plate (plan) and 1 figure* 

Akkual Report, 1 904-5* ImpL 4to., 
pp, [i], V and 169, with 40 plates and 35 
iEnstrations. 

Snpdt., Govt, Printing, Calcutta, 1908 
Marshall, J, H. Conservation, pp. 1-9. [Agra 
— adverse comments on the theory that the 
Taj was designed by Geronimo Verroneo; 
MiinAiganj, Dacca District — old Fort ; Monghyr 
— Dargah of Bh^h KMah ; Ahmedabad — ^tombs 
of Shah 'Aiam, Achyut Bibi, and the queens of 
Ahmad Sh§,h ; Biji^pur — Gol Gumbaz — repair 
of great cornice (a difficult and troublesome 
operation) ; W5.twa — ^Tomb of Burh§,nu-d-din 
Qutbu-l-'^Alam ; Khud§<b^d — ^Tomb of Yetr 
Muhammad ; Hyderabad — ^Tombs of the 
Kalhor^ kings ; Burh§/npur — fine and little 
known buildings of the Ffiruqi Dynasty of 
Khandesh.] 

High DLLS, W. H. Conservation of Muham- 
madan Monuments in the United Provinces and 
Funjab, and at Ajmer, pp. 10-23, with 5 plates 
md 13 illustrations. [The Taj ; Agra Fort — 
DSwtoL4--^lmm, Jahlrngirt MahaU, Mot! Masjid, 
Tomb k r>i3nMu*d-daulah, Zohra Kiosk ; 


Sikandarah ; Fathpur Sikri — city wall, Salim 
Chi^ti’s tomb ; Delhi — Hayit BaMl^ garden 
and Zafar Mahall, Shah Burj, ^Aqab-i-HarQm§,m 
Tughlaqabad — Mausoleum of Tu;»]jlaq Shah^ 
Mausoleum of Humayun, Jama'at Khanah^ 
mosque, parapet round tomb of Jahfin Ar^ 
Begam : Lahore — ^Mosque of Dai Angah, Chhotl 
Khwabg5>h and Shi^ Mahall in the Fort, 
Ajmer — Tahsil of Akbar in the Fort.] 

Ankual Report, 1905-6. Impl. 4to., pp„ 
vi and 208, with 64 plates and 43 illustra- 
tions. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1909 

Marshall, J. H. Conservation, pp. 1-9 [Serious 
damage done by the earthquake of April 4th* 
Lahore — Chhoti IfiiwfibgAh (completion of work), 
ceiling of ghldi Mahall, Diw0,n-i-‘AnQm ; Delhi— 
Rang Mahall, Naubat Siana, Hayat Bak^^ 
garden; Agra — the TAj, Diwan-i-'Amm ; Fathpur 
Sikri — Daft^r Wifi-na, Mariam’s Kothi,” house 

of Birbal, purchase of Rang Mahall ; Qanauj — 
Mosque of Jahanian, also tombs of Kabir 
and Shaildi Mahdi ; Gwalior — ^Tomb of Muham- 
mad Ghauth ; Bijfipur — Gol Gumbaz, Ibrahim 
Rauza ; Frrozpur — Sonfl Masjid.] 

Vogel, J. Ph. Ancient Monuments of Kfi^ngra 
ruined in the Earthquake, pp. 10-27, with 7 
plates and 5 illustrations. [Aharu, Amiri, and 
Jahitngiri DarwlLzi, in Fort.] 

Nioholls, W. H. Some Conservation Works in 
the Northern Circle during 1905-06, pp. 28-32, 
with 8 plates. [Sikandarah — ^restoration of 
minarets on south gateway of Akbar’ s Tomb, 
Delhi — some photographs of the Fort, taken 
shortly after 1857: — Muthamman Burj — ^Rang 
Mahall, north-west corner of the Salimgarh 
connecting bridge of same ; Ajmh' — the Tahsil.] 
Rea, a. Progress of Conservation in Madras, 
pp- 50-56, with 2 plates and 3 illustrations. 
[Includes fine Mosque in Gandikota Fort.] 

1906-7. Impl 4to-, pp. x and 

267, with 74 plates (1 coloured) and 
62 illustrations* 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1909 
Marshall, J. H. Conservation, pp. 1-11, with 
3 plates. [Policy of the Department with regard 
to the preservation of ancient monuments. Jaun- 
pur — J5;mi‘ Masjid, LM Darwiiza Masjid and 
Atala Masjid; Agra — the Taj , J ahfingiri Mahal and 
HathyA Paul; Lahore — ^ISTaulakhi; Pavilion, SM^ 
Mahal and Hazfiri B4gh Pavilion; Shfi/hdara — gar- 
den of Akbar’s Mausoleum and quadrangle of the 
Akbari SarAi ; Delhi — ^Hayltt Bal^ii garden and 
tomb of ‘isii ; Kashmir — ShMimir Bllgh; 

references to work at Panduah — ^BkiakM Tomb, 
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Idina and Qutbijahi mosques ; Eirozpur — Sona 
Masjid ; Gaur — Lattan and Tantip^ra Mosques, 
Firoz Min^r, Darwaza ; Bagerhat — Sat 

Gumbaz ; tomb of Khnn J ahi^n ‘ Ali ; Chainpur — 
tomb of Balcbtiy^r Khan.] 

Kioholls, W. H. Jahangir's Tomb at Sh^hdara, 
pp, 12-14, with 1 plate and 1 figure. [Kemoval 
of skylight ; literary and structural evidence 
regarding original form of tomb.] 

-Railing in the Anguri Bagh at Agra, 

pp. 15-16, with 1 illustration 

Mabshall, J. H. Exploration and Research, 
pp. 34-4B. [Reference to NichoH’s Report, infra^ 
and a criticism of his remarks on the tomb of 
Madam near Srinagar.] 

Kicholls, W. H. Muhammadan Architecture in 
Kashmir, pp. 161-170, with 16 plates (I coloured) 
and 10 figures. [Classification of Muhammadan 
Architecture in Srinagar; Tomb of Zainu-l-"abidin^s 
mother ; Tomb of Madani ; History of wooden 
style ; Mosques of Madani, Shah Hamad§,n, etc., 
buildings in the Mughal style.] 

Sahki, Day a Ram. Notes in the Gorakpur and 
Sliran Districts, pp. 193-205, with 1 plate. [Salem- 
pur — mosque dated A. h. 1065 (1654) ; Biwan — j 
mosque dated a. h. 1165 (1751) ; Tajpur Basahi 
— inscribed slab on grave of a Muhammadan 
Saint named I32,w5,ja Bad^iah.] 

Annual Repoet, 1907-8. Iinpl. 4to., pp. 

X and 304, with 86 plates (1 coloured) and 52 
illustrations. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1911 
Mabshaul, j. H. Conservation, i^p. 1-7. [The 
Society for the protection of Ancient Buildings and 
its policy ; survey of work at Agra and Delhi, for 
which see Tucker, infra ; Fatchpur Bikri — Rang 
Mahall; Lahore Fort ; Agra — tho Taj; Sikandarah 
— ^Tomb of Akbar, Kiinch Maliall ; Shfihdara — 
Mausoleum of Jahangir, additional references 
confirming NicholFs view on opening in vaulted 
roof; BijEpur — ^Ibr§.him Rauza and Gol Gumbaz ; 
B£Lgerhl.t — ^Darg§.h of TGiitn J ah§.n ‘ Ali, Satgtim- 
baz mosque ; Panduah — mtndr and mosques.] 
Tuokbb, R* Fbouue. The Akbari Mahall in Agra 
Fort, pp. 8-22, with 6 plates and 2 illustrations. 

The Rang Mahall in Delhi Palace, 

pp. 23-30, with 2 plates (I coloured) and 2 
illustrations. 

— Ta^td-Akbari at Kai§»nur, pp. 31 — 32 

with 1 illustration. 

, 1908-9. Impl. 4to., pp. vi and 

231, with 57 plates (2 coloured) and 49 
illustrations. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1912 
Vogel, J.Ph. Conservation, pp. 1-4. [Buildings 
in Delhi Fort — Buxj, Naq^ar I^§.na, MumtSa 


Mahan, Hayat garden, etc.; Sikandarah 

—eastern false gate of Akbar’s Tomb ; Fatehpur 
Sikri— Rang Mahall; AUaliabad--Mu^al buildings 
m Fort ; Bijapur — Grdl Gumbaz, completion of 
cornice.] 

Vogel, J. Ph. Exploration and Research, pp. 
33-37. [Remarks on work at Br^hmanabM- 
Man§ura, for which see Cousens, infra, 

Coxtsens, Henby. Excavations at Brahmanabad 
— Mansura, Sind, pp. 79-87, with 7 plates (2 
coloured) and 7 illustrations. [Foundations of 
large mosque discovered.] 

Wasi-ud-Din. A Persian Inscription in Pesha- 
war City, [with postcript by W. Irvine], pp. 203- 
206, with 1 plate and 1 illustration. [Dating in- 
scription from a bridge over the Bara stream, built 
a.h. 1039 (1629), now built into a mosque at 
Peshawar.] 

Annual Report, 1909-10. Impl. 4to.,pp. 
[i], vi and 187, with 54 plates and 33 illustra- 
tions. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1914 
Vogel, J. Ph. Conservation, pp. 1-10. [Delhi-— 
Haydt Bakh^ garden and Shah Burj in Fort ; 
Agra — Akbar’s palace in Fort ; Lahore — ^Diw^n-i- 
‘Amm, Chhdti KhwHbg^h and Shi^ Mahall in 
Fort,. Shaiimar in neighbourhood of Delhi — 
Khirki Masjid, M6th-ki-Masjid, Tomb of Safdar 
Jang; Bij^pur — Ibr§,hrm Rauza, Jal Mandir ; 
Ahmed^bS;d district — ^mosque of Im^du-l-Mulk at 
Ihs^npur, mosque and tomb of Sayyid ‘Usm6.n at 
‘Usmanpur ; Sarkhej — Palace ; Broach — Jami* 
Masjid ; Champaner — Jaxni'' Masjid ; Auranga- 
bad — Bibi kiL Maqbarah ; Gulburgah — ^Mosque ; 
Maner ( Patna District) — ^Ma^dum Daulat ; 
Kusumbha/ — mosque; Burhanpur — Masjid, 
Bibi Masjid ; also Mausoleums of Shah Naw§.z 
Shih Shuj§/ and 'Idil Khan.] 

Sandebson, Gobuon. The Sl^h Burj, Delhi 
Fort, pp, 25-32, with 1 plate and 4 illustrations. 

The Dtw§n-i-‘l.mm, Lahore Fort, 

pp. 33-39, with 2 plates and 3 illustrations. 

— , 1910-11. Impl. 4to., pp. V and 

103, with 53 plates. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1914 

Sandbbson, Gobdon. Conservation Works at 
Agra and Neighbourhood, pp. 94-103, with 6 
plates. [Tomb of Maryam at Sikandarah; 
Jaswant Singh Ki Chattri, Agra ; Akbari Mahall, 
Agra Fort,] 

, 1911-12. Impl. 4to., 2 parts, 

pp. 54 ; viii and 226, with 76 plates. 

Supdt., Govt, Printing, Calcutta, 1914-15 
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general. 


‘Abd al-Haqq, Dihlaii- GharS-bat-nigax. 
4to., pp- 180, with 19 plates (mounted pho- 


tographs). 


Lith. 

Akmal ul Matahi', Delhi, 1876 


Descriptions of famous buildings in India. 

ABDunWALi.fctet, On some Archaeo- 
logical remains in the District of Raj 
shahi. Journ., Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. LXXni, Pt. I, pp. 108-117. 1904 

On the old Bagha Mosque, a.h. 930 (1523-4) 
and the mosque at Kusamba, a.h. 966 (1558-9). 
Abstract : Proceedings, p. 100. 


— On the antiquity and tradi- 
tions of the Jami' Masjid and the Rauza of 
Hazrat Maulana Muhammad ‘Arab, at 
Saiikupa, Sub-Division Jhenidah, District 
Jessore. Jovxn., Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. LXX, Pt. I, pp. 15-28. 1901 


— — On the Antiquity and Tradi- 
tions of Shahzadpur . J ourn. , Asiatic Society of 
Re?igal,Vol.LXXlII,Pt.I,pp. 262-271. 1904- 

Abstract : Proceedings, p. 3. 

Abdus Salam, Maulvi. A Short Note on 
the Qadam Rasul Building at Balasore. 
Journ., Asiatic Society of Bengal, New 
Series, Vol. IV, pp. 31-32. 1908 

Aitoebson, Johk. Catalogue and Hand- 
book of the Archaeological Collections in the 
Indian Museum. 8vo., 2 parts. Calcutta, 1883 

Door-jambs, friezes, bricks and tiles from 
Muhammadan buildings, Part II, pp. 365-391. 

Anojt. Gout, Mandoo, and Bejapore. 
Asiatic Journal and MontUy Begister, Vol. 
XVI, New Series, pp. 178-189. 1836 

List of Ancient Architectural 

Structures or their Remains in the N.-W. 
P. Beportofthe Administmtion of the N.-W. 
Provinces, 1869-70. Appendix, pp. 131-166. 

Allahabad, 1871 
A List of the Objects of Anti- 
quarian Interest in the Lower Provinces of 
Bengal. Compiled at the Bengal Secretariat 
under the orders of the Government of India, 
1879. 8vo., pp. 267. 

Bei^al Secretariat Press, Calcutta, 1879 

_ With short notes on the locality, condition, 
importance, etc,, of each building- 


Anon. Ziyarat al-‘Arab. 4to., 22 litho- 
graphic illustrations, no text. 

Mahmud ul Matabf, Delhi, 1883 

Illustrations of 22 Muhammadan shrines in 

India, Mesopotamia and Arabia, 

Indian Art. CahuUa Beview 

Vol. LXXVIII, pp. 60-66. 1834 

A short review of all periods. 

[Muhammadan Architecture at 

Aurangabad.] Gazetteer of Aurangabad, pp. 
683-604. Bombay, 1884 

Government of Bengal, Public 

Works Department. Revised List of Ancient 
Monuments in Bengal, 1886. Oblong 4to. 
pp. [i] and 232. 

Bengal Secretariat Press, Calcutta, 1887 

With short descriptions, present condition 
and other remarks. Prepared with the assistance’ 
of J. D. Beglar. 

Technical Art Series. Illnstra* 
tions of Indian Industrial Art, 4to. 

Survey of India Offices, Calcutta, 
1897-1910 

Architectural details from Fatehpur Sikri 
Bijapur, Kaipi and Sind, 1896, plates I— Xl’ 
1897, plates V— -XIII ; 1898, plates I— VlII. 
A list of the Photographic Nega- 
tives of Indian Antiquities in the Collection 
of the India Museum : with which is incor- 
porated the List of similar negatives in the 
possession of the India Office. Published by 
Authority of the Government of India, 
Department of Revenue and Agriculture. 
4to., pp. viii and 218. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1900 

With references to descriptions in the Archaeo- 
logical Survey Reports and other works. Chiefly 
the work of Dr. T. Bloch. The second list 
is a reprint, with slight alterations and additions, 
of Dr. Burgess’ List, published in 1894. 

Government of Bengal. Public 

Works Department, List of Ancient Monu- 
ments in Bengal. Revised and corrected up- 
to 31st August 1895. Published by Autho- 
rity. 4to., pp. [v], 571, xii and xii, with 9 
maps of the Divisions. 

Bengal Secretariat Press, Calcutta, 1896 

This was shortly afterwards issued in the form 
of 9 lists (one for each Division) with separate 
pagination. 

With notes on locality, condition, importance, 
etc., of each building. 
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Ball, V. On the Building and Ornamental 
Stones of India. Records of the Geological 
Survey of India, Yol. VII, pp. 98-122. 

Calcutta, 1874 

Bbames, John. The Alti Hills in Cuttack. 
Jovxn., Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. 
XUV, Pt. I, pp. 19-23, with 4 plates. 1875 

Plate rV, “ Mosque of Pfr Sulaiman on the 
top of the ’ijamgir Hill.” Dated a.h. 1132 
(1719-20), p. 21. 

Bellasis, a. F. Old Tombs in the Ceme- 
teries of Surat. Jov/rn., Bombay Branch, 
Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. VI, pp. 146-166, 

1861 

Tombs of theBohras, a Shiah sect, pp. 165-156. 
Two large domed mausoleums with gilded spires, 
c. 1800. 

An Account of the Old Tombs 

in the Cemeteries of Surat. 8vo., pp. 19. 
Education Society’s Press, Bombay, 1861 
A Beprint of the preceding. 

Benoit, Fean§ois. L’Architecture. 
L’Orient : m^di^val et r.8deom,voe.n pp. iv 
and 643. Benouard, Paris, 1912 

Bhvbkidgb, Henry. An inscription in 
the Tughra character. Proceedings of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, p. 65. 1893 

Recording the erection of a mosque by Saif-ud. 
Din Abul MuzafEar FirOz ShS.h, a.h. 896 (1490), 
at Chuakhali, 

Beveridge, H. A Visit to Umarkot, &c. 
Calcutta Review, Vol. CX, pp. 61-69. 1900 
Abul Fazl’s grave and Anarkali’s tomb. 

Bloohmann, H. Notes on places of his- 
torical interest in the District of Hugli. 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
109-127. 1870 

Notes on Madaran and Pandwa. 

Notes on the Arabic and Persian 

Inscriptions in the HiSgh District. Journ., 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXXIX, Pt. 

I, pp, 280-303, with 5 plates, (architectural), 

1870 

See also the Proceedings^ pp. 187-190. Aseqne] 
to Notes on plcu^ea of historical interest in the 
fHstrict of HugU [q- v.]. 


buildings at Tribeni, MuUa 
imla, Satgaon, Pandwa and Dingnath. Three 
of the plates illustrate the mosque of Pandwa. 

Blochmann, H. — ^Notes on several Arabic 
and Persian Inscriptions. Journ., Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. XL, Pt. I, pp. 251-261, 
with 4 plates (2 coloured). 1871 

Inscriptions on buildings at Bardwan, Gaur 
Attoek, Majherah and Bareilly. 

— ~ ^ Notes on several Arabic and 
Persian inscriptions received from Members 
of the Society. Proceedings of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, pp. 126-128. 1871 

Merely an abstract of the article in the Journal. 
From SikandarpQr. Attoek. Bareilly. Majherah, 
Agra and Bardwan. 

N^ote OB three Arabic Inscrip- 
tions by early Muhammadan Kings of Bengal, 
received from A. Broadley. Proceedings of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, pp. 24:5-247, 1871 

Bihgr. 

■ Notes on Arabic and Persian 

inscriptions, No. II. Journ., Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Vol. XU, Pt. I, pp. 102-113, 
with 1 plate. I872 

Dating inscriptions on mosques etc., at 
Dinajpfir, Dacca, Dhamrai, BadSdn, Alap^ur. 

[Translations and notes on 
inscriptions at Badfton.] Proceedings of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, pp. 47-49. 1872 

One dating inscription. 

Note on a new King of Bengal. 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
pp. 131-132. 1872 

Dating inscriptions on a mosque at Kalnah, 
a.h. 939 (1632), and Shah Nafah’s Dargah at 
Monghir. A. h. 902 (1496). 

[Translations and notes on in- 
scriptions at Sambhalheri and Kol.] Pro- 
ceedings of the AsicUic Society of Bengal, 
pp. 165-168. 1872 

Contributions to the Geography 

and History of Bengal. (Muhammadan 
Period.) Part 1., Geographical. — Part II., 
Historical, based on Inscriptions received 
j from General A. Cunningham, etc. Jowm., 
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Aemtio Society of Bengal, Vol. XLII, Pt. 1, 
nu 209-310, with map and 6 plates (3 of 

inscriptions). 

Inscriptions on buildings at Bibar, Kagol, 
Pandwa, Satgaon, Dinajpiir, Silhat, Bandar, 
Sonargaon, Azimnagar, Bikrampur, Malda, Gaur, 
Mangalkot, Silcandarpur, Maehain. 

See also the Proceedings, pp. 17-22. 

BLOCHMA.NN, H. [Translations and notes on 
inscriptions at Dibit, Sonpat, Pantpat, 
Sambhal, Muradribid, and Amrohah.] Pro- 
ceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
pp. 94-102. 1873 

— [Translations and notes on in- 
scriptions at JaunpOr, Pinipat, and Muzaffar- 
nagar.] Proceedings of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, pp. 138-142, 1873 

[Translations and notes on 

inscriptions at RS-pri, Mahoba, Dihli, Bianah 
Ajinir, and Agrah.] Proceedings of the Asiatic 
Socieiy of Bengal, pp. 156-160. 1873 

— [Translations and notes on in- 

scriptions at Dihli, Badhon and Kanauj.] 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal^ 
pp. 197-202. 1873 

[Contributions to the Geography 

and History of Bengal (Muhammadan 
Period). ] No. II. Journ- Asiatic Society of 
Bengad, Vol. XBIII, Pt. I, pp. 280-309, with 
1 1 plate (of coins). 1874 

Dating inscriptions from buildings at MSlda, 
Goimalti, Garb, Jarip& (Sherpur), Gaur, Bholahat. 

[Rubbings, received from 

General Cunningham and Mr. Delmerich, of 
inscriptions at I’rioh or Erich, Piparai 
near ’ sagarh, Abu’har and SirsS.] 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
pp. 69-73. 1874 

[Translations and notes on in- 
scriptions at Badaon, Dehli, Agrah, Sujan 
Deo, Banaras and Saktt.] Proceedings of 
Me As'kttic Socieiy of Bengal, pp. 100-106. 

1874 

[Translations and notes on in- 
scriptions At Agrah, Pathpur Stkri, Ujjain, 
Plruzabid, east of Agra, and GwSpIiS.r.] 
Pr&^edings of ifee Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
pp. 160-180. 1874 


Bloohmann, H. [Translations of inscrip- 
tions from Agrah, Sikandrah, Kachpdrwa, 
Sarzipur, and Narnaul.] Proceedings of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, pp. 209-227. 1874 

Persian inscriptions from 

Belgam, Sampgam, Gulbarga, and Siddhapur. 
Indian Antiquary, Vol. IV, pp. 6-8. I875 

Contribution to the History and 

Geography of Bengal (Muhammadan 
Period). No. ITL. Joum., Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. XLIV, Pt. I, pp. 275-306, 
with 1 plate (of coins). 1876 

Dating inscriptions from buildings at Gaur, 
Din§.jpur, Dacca, Sherpur, Murcha, Rajmah^, 
Sonargaon, Bih^r. 

[Readings and translations of 

inscriptions from Srinagar, Agrah and 
Nurabad.] Proceedings of ike Asiatic Society 

of Bengal, pp. 113-117. 1876 

: [Readings and translations of 

Arabic and Persian inscriptions from Dihli, 
Rohtfis and Sahasr^m.] Proceedings of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, pp. 4-12. 1876 

[Readings and translations of 

Arabic and Persian inscriptions from HisSr 
Firdzah and Azamgarh.] Proceedings of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, pp. 92-101. 1877 

[Readings and translations of 

Arabic and Persian inscriptions from Hausi, 
with historical notes on the towm.] Pro- 
ceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
pp. 117-124. 1877 

[Readings and translations of 

Persian inscriptions from Munger.] Proceed- 
ings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, pp. 266- 
267. 1877 

Borrmann, Richard. Die Keramik in 
der Baukunst. Zweiter Auflage. 8vo, 

Kronor, Leipzig, 1908 

See pp. 95-07. 

Briggs, H. G. The Cities of Gujarishtra : 
their topography and history illustrated in 
a journal of a recent tour ; with accom- 
panying documents. 4to., pp, 408 and xxiv. 

Times’ Press, Bombay, 1849 
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Bkown, Pebcy. Lahore Museum, Punjab. 
A descriptive Guide to the Pcpartment of 
Archseology ^ Antiq^uities. Svo., pp. [i] 
ii, vii, 57 and x, with 15 plates. 

“ Civil and Military Gazette ” Press , 

Lahore, 1908 

See p. 25 and plate X, for bi -lingual inscription 
(Arabic and Hindi), dated “15(50 a.d.” found 
during the dismantling of a gateway at Khokra 
Kot. 

BtrcHANAN-HAMiLTON. Accouiit of the 
District or Tila of Dinajpur. MS. 4to., 
2 vols. Transmitted to the Governor General 
in Council, 27th April 1809. 

Preserved in the Library of tho India Of'fieo. 
Book I : Topography and Antiquit ies, pp. 222. 

Buegbss, James. Notes on a Visit to 
Gujarat in December 1869. (Reprinted from 
the “ Times of India ”-) 12rao., pp. 120. 
“Times of India” OlHce, Bombay, 1870 

Ahmad§.b&d, etc. 

Photograph.s of Archi- 
tecture and Scenery in Gujarat and 
Rajputana. Photographed by Bourne 
and Shepherd, With histf)rical and 
descriptive letterpress by James Burgess. 
Folio, pp. 47, with 30 mounted photo- 
graphs. 

Bourne and Shepherd, Calcutta, Bombay, 

and Simla. 1874 
Includes Ah.madabad (2), Ajmir (2), Ainbor 
( 1 ), etc. 

— Indian Architectural Details. 

Journ. Ind. Art., Vol. Ill, ivp. 49-58, with 
15 plates (6 coloured). 1890 

An article on Col. S. S. Jacob’s Jeypore Port- 
folio of Architectural Details [ 5 . v-], from which 
the plates are taken. 

Indian Architecture. Article 

in the Imperial Gazetteer of India, New likli- 
tion, Vol. II, pp. 155-205. 

Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1908 

B[urges]s, J. Indian Architecture. Article 
in the Encycloposdia Britannica, llth Edition, 
Vol. XIV, pp. 428-434, with 4 plates and 
illustrations . 1910 


Campbell, James M. Thana : places of 
interest. 8vo., pp. [i] and 433, with 5 maps 
and 3 plates. 

Government Central Press, Bombay, 1882 

Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. XIV. 
Places arranged in alphabetical order. 

Chisholm, R. P., F.R.I.B.A. The Old 
Palace of Chandragiri. Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. XII, pp. 295-296, with 4 plates. 1883 

Mixed Hindu-Muhammadan style. 

Essays on Indian Art. Industry, 

and Education. Asiatic Quarterly Review, 
3rd Series, Vol. XXXII, pp. 315-320. 1911 

An article on Ha veil’s Essays on Indian Art, 
etc,, with special reference to his article 
The Taj and its Designers, re]3riated there, 
attacking tho Verroneo ” theory. 

CiiABKE, C. PuRDOE’, O.I,E, Tlie Exam- 
ples of Moghul Art in the India Museum. 
Transactions of the Roy, Inst, of Brit. Archu 
tects, Vol. IV, New Series, pp. 122-132, 
with 4 plates (2 double). 1888 

Chiefly on inlaid stone, and carved house fronts 
(3 jjlatcs) in the India Museum. 

Synopsis ; The Architect, Vol. XXXIX, pp. 
343-345. 

Gl^bK'E, C. Stanley. [List of existing 
monuments iix India upon which tile de- 
coration still appears.] Contributed to 

Eumivars Leadless Decorative Tiles pp. 121- 
126 with 1 plate. 1904 

The j)late shows the principal entrance to the 
mosque of Wazir Khan, Lahore, from a water- 
colour drawing. 

Cole, Lieut, (later Major) Hbhby Haedy, 
B.E. Illustrations of Buildings near Muttra 
and Agra, showing the mixed Hindu- 

Mahomedan Style of Upper India. Prepared 
at the India Museum under the authority of 
the Secretary of State for India in Coxmoil, 
from photographs, plans, and drawings taken 
by order of the Government of India. Impl. 
4to., pp. 8, with 53 plates, (plans, mounted 
photographs, etc.) with explanatory text 
interleaved. -^len, London, 1873 

21 plates are devoted to Fatlipur Sikri. 
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Cole, H. H. Preservation of National 
Monuments. First Report of the Curator 
of Ancient Monuments in India for the year 

1881- 82. 8vo., pp. iiis 20 and ccxxi, with 

1 folding plate. Signed H. H. Cole. 

Government Central Branch Press, Simla, 

1882 

__ Preservation of National Monu- 

ments. Second Report of the Curator of 
Ancient Monuments in India for the year 

1882- 83. 8vo., pp. 13 and civ, with large 
folding “Map of India showing some of the 
localities rich in Ancient Monuments” and 
33 plates (sketches and plans). Signed H. H. 
Cole. 

Supt., Government. Printing, Calcutta, 1883 
Preservation of National Monu- 
ments. Third Report of the Curator of 
Ancient Monuments in India for the year 

1883-84. 8vo., pp. iv, 28 and clxxiii. Signed 
H. H. Cole. 

Supt., Government Printing, Calcutta, 1885 
Contains much miscellaneous information 
lists of principal monixments in various districts, 
etc. Last published. 

Preservation of National Monu- 
ments, Bombay Presidency. Bijapur. 
26th May 1881. (Illustratedby two plans and 
six sketches). Preliminary Report. 4to., 
pp. 15, with 8 folding plates. Title on 
wrapper. 

Government Central Branch Press, Simla, 


Cole, H. H. Preservation of National 
Monuments, Bombay Presidency. Ahmedabad 
Poona. Karli. Ambamath. Elephanta. 5th 
July 1881. Preliminary Report, (Illustrated 
hy two diagrams and eight rough 
sketches.) 4to., pp. 17, with 10 plates. 
Title on wrapper. 

Government Central Branch Press, Simla 

1881 

Cole. H. H. Preservation of National 
Monuments. India. Golden Temple at Amrit- 
sar, Punjab. Folio, pp. 2, with 6 plates (4 
coloured). Title on cover. s.l. [1884] 

It is stated that “ the design of the temple 
j repaired by Ranjit Singh was borrowed from the 
shrine of the Muhammadan Saint Mian Mir, near 
Lahore (1635 A.n.). ” The plates illustrate the 
doors. 

Reprinted in the J ournal of Indian Art, Vol.III, 
p. 40, with 5 plates; and, with slightly contract- 
ed text, in Griggs’ Pltatographs and Drawings 
of Historical. Buildings, [o', v.], plates 82-86. 

Preservation of National Monu- 
ments. India. Tomb of Jahangir at Shahdara 
near Lahore. Folio, pp. 5, with 9 plates 
(7 coloured). Title on cover. s.Z.[1884] 
The 9 plates above are also to be found 
reprinted in Griggs’ Photographs and Drawings of 
Historical Buildings, [q. w.], plates 68-76, with 
2 pp* of text. 

Preservation of National Menu- 

ments. India. Delhi. Polio, pp. [1], [Ijand 
3, with 5 plates (4 coloured). Title on cover. 

s. 1. [1884] 


1881 

Preservation of National Monu- 
ments. Nizam’s Territory. Kalhurgah. 25th 
June 1881, Preliminary Report. 4to., pp. 3, 
with 1 plate. Title on wrapper. 

Government Central Branch Press, Simla, 

1881 

Preservation of National Monu- 
ments, Rajputana. Mount Abu. Ajmir. 
Jaipur. Ulwar. 5th July 1881. Preliminary 
Report. Illustrated by eight rough sketches. 
4to., pp. 9, with 8 folding plates. Title 
on wrapper. 

Government Central Branch Press, Simla, 

1881 


Details of decoration of the Diwan-i-‘Ain and 
Diwan-i-Kha§, and plan of the buildings at 
the Qutub. 

Preservation of National Monu- 
ments. India. Buildings in the Punjab. 
Folio, pp. [1], 2 and 3, with 7 plates (3 
coloured). Title on cover. s. 1. [1884] 

“Badshahi Sarai at Nurmahal near Jalandhar,” 
2 plates ; Plan of Lahore Port, showing the 
original buildings, 1 double plate ; “ Shalimar 
Bagh, Lahore,” 4 plates (3 double). 

The 7 plates above are also to be found re- 
printed in Griggs’ Photographs and Drawings of 
Historical Buildings, [g. v.], plates 77-81, 87 and 
88, with contracted and somewhat different 
text ; also, reduced to 3 plates, but with the 
same text as the latter, in the Joum., Ind. Art,, 
Vol. VI, pp. 94-96. 
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Cole, Major H. H. Presei-rationof J^ational 
Monuments. India. Agra and Gwalior. Polio, 
pp. [1] and 3, with 9 plates (3 coloured). 
Title on cover. $. 1. [1885] 

Includes plate of the J^mi' Masjid, Gwalior, 
and 3 coloui’ed plates of the painted fresco 
decoration of 1‘timad ud-Dawla’s Mausoleum, 
Agra. The plate of the Jami" Masjid, Gwalior, 
was reprinted in the Journal oj Indian Art, Vol. 
VIII, plate 86. 

COUSENS, H. List of Photographic 
Negatives of Ancient Buildings and Anti- 
quities of the Bombay Presidency. Title 
on wrapper. 4to., pp. 41. Poona, 1888 

Conservation of Ancient Monu- 
ments in the Bombay Presidency. Joum., 
Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic Society. 
Centenary Memorial Volume, pp. 149-162. 

1905 

Portfolio of Illustrations of Sind 

Tiles. Photo-Chromo-Lithographed by W. 
Griggs and Sons. Folio, pp. [ii] with 61 
plates (50 coloured). London, 1906 

Plate 1, “Tatta : Section of the Jami Masjid”. 
29 and 30, “ Sukkur ; coloxired tile decoration on 
back wall of mosque near tonab of M. Abul Baki 
Purani,” 

Cowley, J. Bough Notes on Sonah, and 
its Hot Sulphur Springs. Journal of the 
Archaeological Society ofDehli, pp. 78-84. 1850 

Contains notes on the buildings there. 

Ceeswell, K. a. C. Indian Domes of 
Persian Origin. Asiatic Review, Vol. V, 
New Series, pp. 475-489, with 6 illustrations 
on 1 plate, and 5 figures. 1914 

Crostetwaite, H. S. Monograph on Stone 
Carving in the United Provinces. 4to., pp. 
[vii] and 33, with 12 plates. 

Supdt., Government Press, United Provin- 
ces, Allahabad, 1906 

laeludea^'tfZt work, stone inlay at Agra, etc. 

CinsnsriNGHAM, General A., G.SI. Ch9h& 
Shah Daulah. Indian Antiquary, Vol. VIII, 

“ Notes and Queries,” p. 234. 1879 

Notes on a shrine in answer to a query in Vol. 
Vin, p. 176. I 


DE. 1 KIY, Alfred. The Architecture of 
the Mughals. The Architect, Vol. NLVII, 
pp. 215-217. Igg2 

De Forest, Lockw'ood. Indian Domestic 
Architecture. Impl. 4to., [pp. iii], 

25 plates. [Xew York ?]. 1885 

Includes some example.? of Muhammadan 
areliitoeturc : Lattice window and wall surface 
of tomb covered with glazed tiles, Multan; Tomb 
of Ala*iid-Diii Ivhiljiy Delhi j, etc. 

Eastwick, Lt. E. B. Note on AUore and 
Bohri. Journ,., Bombay Branch, Royal Asia- 
tic Society, Vol. I, pp. 203-209. 1844 

On some very early mosques, one dated a.h. 
341 (952). Dr. Horovitz, however, saj-s that this 
date is not to bo taken seriously. See EpigrapUa 
Irtdo-Moalemka, 1909-10, p. 31, note. 

Falke, Jakob von. Aus dem weiten 
Beiehe der Kunst. Sm. 8vo., pp. 387. 

Berlin, 1889 

See pp. 112-135. Also “ Wohnung und Palast 
im Orient, ” pp. 137-160. 

Fbbgttsson, James. One Hundred Stereo- 
scopic Illustrations of Architecture and 
I Natural History in Western India. Photo- 
graphed by Major Gill and described by 
James Fergusson. 8vo., pp. xii, with short 
note under each photograph. 

Cundall, Downes & Co., London, 1864 
Aurangabid, pi. 63-77 and 79-86. Tombs of 
Ribi’ah Durani and Muzaffar Safi, Jam' Masjid, 
Mosque in OH Palace at Rauzah, Shah Gang 
and Tomb of Pir Isma'Q. 

On the Study of Indian 

Architecture. Journal of the Society of Arts, 
Vol. XV, pp. 70-80, with 3 illustrations 
and a map. 1866 

Published separately, sm. 8vo., pp. 35, 
with 5 illustrations and a map. 

Murray, London, 1867 
Science and Art Department of Committee of 
Council on Education. 

Illustrations of various styles 

of Indian Architecture. A series of 
fifteen photographs of some of the most 
important buildings in India erected 
between b.o. 250 and a.d. 1830. With a 
lecture on the study of Indian Architecture, 
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Ksd at a meeting of the Society of A*, 
oa 19tli December, 1866, and a repor o e 
discussion which ensued. 8vo., pp. 

35 and a leaf of text to each plate, with map 
and 5 iUnetotiont in tent. 

Alimadabad, Fathpfir Sikii, Agra. Delhi, etc. 

Febutjsson, James. History ol fcdian and 
Eastern Architecture. 8 to., pp. xviii and 7a6, 
with 1 plate, 394 illustrations and 2 maps. 

Murray, London, 1876 
This edition was reprinted (without the 
author’s consent) by Dodd. Mead & Go., at 
Boston in 1886, and again in 1891. 

Do. Eeyised and edited, with 

additions. Indian Architecture by James 
Burgess, and Eastern Architecture by R. 
Phene Spiers. 8vo., 2 vols., pp. xxiii and 
450; xvi and 521. With 50 plates and 
51-2 illustrations. Murray, London, 1910 
“ Book VII : Indian Saracenic Architeeturo,” 
Vol. II, pp. 186-335. 

Figdoe, TC ar t., Lidische Architektur. 
DieKunstwelt, Jahrg. I, Band II, pp. 455-466, 
with 2 plates and 16 illustrations (5 full- 
page). 

Good photographs of Architecture at Delhi, 
Agra and Eathphr Sikri. 

Foeeest, G. W. Cities of India. 8vo., 
pp. xvi and 364, with 60 illustrations and a 
map. Constable, London, 1903 

Feakceot, Majoe WiLTiiAM. Joumal 
of a Route from Rajemehul to Gour, a.d, 
1810-11. MS. 4to.,pp.87. 

Note on flyleaf ; “ The map and drawings 
which Major Francklin prepared are not 
to be found, and were never contained in 
the Geographical Collection of the India 
Office.” 

In the map Room of the India Office. 

See Beveridge (H. ). 

FChree, a. List of Photographic 
Negatives of the Monumental Antiquities 
in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh. 
4 to., pp. 13, Title from wrapper, s.l, 1889, 


Ganapati Ray. The Khanja Ali Mosque 
at Khulna. Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXXIX 
“ Notes and Queries,” p. 287. 19^0 

Geeson da Cunha, J. Notes on the History 
and Antiquities of Chaul. Journ., Bonhaiy 
Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XII, pp 
51-162, with 8 folding plates. q 87 g 

Muhammadan antiquities, pp. 161-162 (no 

illustrations). 

Godwin-Austen, Majoe H. H. On the 
Ruins at Dimapur on the Dunsiri River, 
Asam. Jo^irn., Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. XLIII, Pt. I, pp. 1-6, with 6 plates! 

1874 

SoG plate IV. 

Geiggs, W. India. Photographs and 
Drawings of Historical Buildings. 100 plates 
reproduced by W. Griggs. Prom the Col- 
lection of the late Office of Curator of Ancient 
Monuments in India. Polio, 100 plates 
(50 coloured), with explanatory text inter- 
leaved. London, 1896 

Tho greater part of the above consists of re- 
prints from H. H. Colo’s PrmtTvaUonoJ National 
MonurnvMH Series, and from the Jourml oj 
Indian Art, 

Geowsb, P. vS. G.I.B. The town of 
Bulandshahr. Journ., Asiatic Society oj 

Bengal, Vol. LII, pp. 270-288, with 2 plates. 

1883 

Notes on tho Muhammadan monuments, pp. 
286-287. 

Notes on the Patehpur District, 

N.-W. P. Joum., Asiatic Society of Bengd, 
Vol. LIV, Pt. I, pp. 145-162. 1885 

Muhammadan buildings, pp* 149-153. 

. A Supplement to the Fatehpra 

Gazetteer. 8 vo., pp. [3] and 43, withl 
plate. 

North-Western Provinces and Oudh 
Government Press, Allahabad., 1881 

Written to supplement its scanty architec- 
tural and topographical information. Airlw* 
S4dat, mosquo, p. 7 ; Fathpto, tomb nd 

mosque of ‘Abdua Samad Khan, a.h. H 
(1709), pp. 13-14 ; Garhi Jte, pp. U and 38i 
Hathgfinw, temple rearranged as mosque, pp. 
20-21 ; Khajnha, sarai and mosque, pp. 
22-23 ; Mughal bridge, p. 24: Kora, pp- 
24-26 and 36; Malwa, mosque, 
etc., p. 26. 
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Gupta, Astjtosh. Ruins and Antiquities 
of Rampal. Journ., Asiatic Society of Bengal^ 
Vol ' LVIII, Pt. I, pp. 12-27, with 1 plate. 

1889 

Gublitt, Cobbelixjs. Geschichte der 

Kunst. Large 8vo., 2 vols. 

Beigstrasser, Stuttgart, 1902 
See Band I, pp- 403-40S, with 1 plate ; Lie 
mohammedanet Indiens, pp- 643-646; Die 
mohammedanische Kunst in Osten, pp. 677-6So. 

Haig, IVIajob T. W. Inscriptions in 
Gulbarffa. EpigrapTiia Indo-Moslemica, 1001- 

8. pp. 1-10. [I*®! 

Some Inscriptions in Berar. 

EpigfapJiia Indo-IAosle'mica, 1907-8, pp. 10-21, 
with 1 plate. [1908] 

I. Gawilgarh. H- Karnaia, with plate o£ the 
Muhammadi or Mahakali gateway of the fort. 
III. Akola. IV. Baiapur. V. Piitar Shaikh 
Babd. VI. Malkapur. VII. Mehkar. VIII, 
Shakarkheiaa or Pathkelda. IX. Rohankheh 
X. Barsi Takti. XI. Sirpur. 

An Inscription in the Port of 

Daulatibad. Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica, 

1907-8, pp. 21-23. [1908] 

Inscriptions in Hyderabad and 

Golconda. EpigTaphj%a XThd/O^J^oste'i^icay 

1907-8, pp. 23-29. [1908] 

Havell, E. B. Indian Architecture : its 


Psychology, Structure, and History, from 
the first Muhammadan Invasion to the 
present day. 8vo., pp. sx and 260, with 
129 plates and 49 figures. 

Murray, London, 1913 

Hendley, Thomas Hoebeih. The Jey 
pore Guide. 12mo., pp. vii, 146, xi and 6, 

with 18 plates (line drawings). 

Jeypore, 1876 

Architecture at Jaipur and Amber. 

— Memorials of the Jeypore Exhi- 
bition. Impl. 4to., 4vols. 

Griggs, London, 1884 
See Vol. I, pp. 68-70, and Vol. HI, plates 
CLXXXVI, CLXXXVn and CXCIV. 

Decorative Art in Rajpntana. 

Joum.', hnd. Art, Vol. II, pp. 43-50, with 10 
plates (7 coloured). 1888 

On the palaces of Jaipflr and Amber. 


Heitdley, Thomas Holbeih. Ulwar and 
its Art Treasures. Sm. folio. 

Griggs, London, 1888 
Plate XIX : Mausoleum at Tejara. See also 
plates XXVI and XX^HI. 

Hodgson, Col. J. A. Memoir on the 
Length of the Hlahee Guz, or Imperial 
Land Measure of Hindostan. Journ., Roy. 
Asiatic Society, Vol. VII, pp. 42-63, with 
1 large folding plate. 1843 

With a view to determine this he carefully 
measured the Taj and its garden, a plan of 
which is given on the plate. There are two 
tables of measmements of different parts of the 
JiLmi‘ Masjid, Moti Masjid, Taj Mahal, and the 
Fort, for the purpose of deducing the relative 
proportions of each. Also extracts from the 
Shahjah^n Kama, by Muhammad Salih Kumbo. 

Hope, T. C. Surat, Broach, and other 
old cities of Goojerat, photographed by 
Lindley and Warren ; with brief descriptive 
and architectural notes. Sm. folio, pp. [i] 
and 8, with 23 plates (20 of which are 
mounted photographs) and 6 figures (plans )- 
The Oriental Press, Bombay, 1868 

Hobn, Paul. Muhammadan Inscriptiona 
from the Sfiba of Dihli. Epigraphia ludim^ 
Vol. II, pp. 130-159, with 3 plates. 1894 

Dating inscriptions of mosques, etc., at Jhaj- 
har, PS/Uipat, Sew&h, Sonpat, Rohtak and 
MaiiiTn, Kh6karak6t, Bohm, Higar Firdza, 
BarwaJa, FathabM, and Han si. 

Muhammadan Inscriptions from 


Bengal. Epigraphia Indica, Vol. II, pp 
280-296, with 2 plates. 1894 

Dating inscriptions on mosques, etc-, at 
Bhflgalpur, Hazarat Pandwa, Gaur, MabdlpAr, 
Khandkartola (SherpAr), BihSr, and MunSr. 

Muhammadan Inscriptions from 

the Sfiba of Dihli. m. II. Epigraphia 
Indica, Vol. II, pp. 424-437. 1894 

Dating inscriptions on mosques, etc., at 
Fathabad, Higar, Hinsi, Bhatinda, and Bohtak. 

Hobkb, C. Notes on the Jumma Masjid 
ofEtawah. Jmm., Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol XXXVI, Pt. 1, pp. 74-75, with 1 folding 
plate. 1^67 

HOEOVITZ, J. A list of the published 
Mohamedan Inscriptions of India. Epigm- 
phia Jndo-Moslemica, 1909-10, pp. 
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Hoeovitz, Tlie liiscriptions of Muljammad 
ibn Sam, Qutbuddin Aibeg, and Iltutmish. 
Epigmphia Indo-Mosleinica^ 1911-12, pj). 
12-34, \ntli 28 plates. . 1914 

Quwwat nl Islam Mosque and Qutb Mmar, 
Delhi ; tomb of Shah Ni'matullMi Slialiid in 
fort at Hai^si ; Arhai din ka jlionpira Mosque 
at Ajmir ; Masjid? Bud§-6n ; mosque at 

Hansi ; mosque at Bilgram ; tomb at Malikpur ; 
""Idgah at Ha^isi. 

Hoxtghton, Capt. [Photographs of Tomb 
at Tatta.] Oblong 4to., 11 plates, no text. 

[1859] 

Hughes, A. W. A Oazetteer of the Pro- 
vince of Sindh. 8vo., pp. viii and 898, 
with 13 plates and folding map in pocket. 

Bell, London, 1874. 

Do. Second edition, 8vo., pp. 

xi and 946, with 13 plates and map. 

Bell, London, 1876 

d’HuMiiEES, Robeet. LTslam monu- 
mental dans I’lnde du Nord. Gazette des 
Beanos AHs, 3e periode, tome XXV, pp. I 
277-291 , with 6 i Ilustrations;tome XXVI, pp. 
123-138, with 7 illustrations ; pp. 299-317, 
with 9 illustrations. 1901 

Delhi, Patbphr Sikri and Agra. 

Impey, Capt. E. C. Delhi, Agra, and 
Rajpootana, illustrated by eighty photo- 
graphs. Polio, pp. [i] with explanatory 

note under each photograph, 

Cundall, Downes, and Co,, London, 1865 

Delhi, 18 photographs; Agra, 0; Sikandra 
4 ; Amber, 4, ’ 

^ Ievihe, Wieliam. Xote on an Inscrip- 
tion from Shamsabad, Parru^abacl District, 
N.-W. P. Proceedings of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, 1894, pp. 76-77. 1394 

Inscription from a mosque, dating it by abjad 
A. H. 702 ( 1302 - 3 ). 

Ja<X)b, Ck)t. S- S. Trellis Work hi 
Chunam. Professional Papers on Indian 
Mn^ne^n,, Vol. V, pp. 303-304, wi& 2 
plates and 1 figure^ Roorkee, 1868 


Jacob, Col. S. S. Jeypore Portfolio of 
Architectural Details. Issued uuder the 
patronage of His Highness Maharaja Sawai 
Madhu Singh of Jeypore. Large folio, 6 vols. 
and folio, 6 vols., as under : — 


Part I, Copings and Plinths, pp. rgi. 
with 52 plates (1 col.). * ’ 

Part II, Pillars Caps and Bases, pp. r0"j 
with 79 plates (1 col.). ’ 

Part in, Carved Doors, pp. [4], 

66 plates (11 col.). 

Part IV, Brackets, pp. [4] ^^h 68 
plates (2 col.). 

Part V, Arches, pp. [4], with 58 plates 
(10 col.). 


Part VI, Balustrades, pp. [4]^ ■^^rith 50 
plates (1 col.). 


Part VII, String and Band Patterns, 
pp. [8], with 64 plates (13 col.). 

Part VIII, Wall and Surface Decora- 




> IfXf* L'J? 


^ r .A 


Part IX, Dados, pp. [8], with 61 plates 
(37 col.). 

Part X, Parapets, pp. [8], with 49 
plates (17 col.). 

Part XI, Chatris and Domed Roofs, 
pp. [3]. with 56 plates (1 col.). 

Part XII, Jharokas or Balcony Win- 
dows, pp. [3], with 48 plates. 

Griggs : Quaritch : London, 1890-1913 

^eludes large scale details of a great number 
of Muhammadan buildings at Agra, Ahmedabad. 
Ajmir, ^ber, Bijapiir, Bunnur, BurMnpur, 
Broach, Deahi, FathpUr Sikri, Gwalior, Jraunpur, 
Jhavindwada, Kalpi and Lahore. 


James, H. E. M. Sind as a Field for the 
Xaturahst and Antiquarian. A lecture deli- 
vered at the Dayaram Jethmal College, Kara- 
chi, on the 19th July 1893. 8vo.,pp. [i]and27. 
“ Mereantile ” Press, Karachi, 1893 


Jabeet, H. S. Note on an Inscription 
on an ancient Mosque in Koh Inam, Zillah 
AUahabad, sent by A. M. Markham. Pro- 
ceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, pp. 

1880 

Dated a.h, 786 (1384). 
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Kittob, Markham. Illustrations of Indian 
Architecture from the Muhammadan Con- 
quest downwards, selected from a portfolio 
of architectural drawings, prepared with 
much care, and principally by regular 
measurements, from buildings at Agra, 
Delhi, Juanpur, Benares, Chunar and 
numerous other places in Upper India. 
Oblong folio, pp. [i], with 47 lithographic 
plates and explanatory text to the first 12. 

Thacker, Calcutta, 1838 

Albert. Geschichte der 

1909 

with 1 coloured plate, and 


KXTHK, BB- B- 
Baukimst. 4to. 
See pp. 368-374, 
figs. 632-638. 


L., M. The Early History of Multan. 
Calcutta Review, Vol. XCI, pp. 389-400 ; 
XCII, pp. 229-261. 1890-91 

Contains a considerable amount of architectural 
information, especially XCII, pp- 245-259. 

Laitgl4s, L. Monuments anciens et 
modernes de THindoustan. Folio, 2 vols 

Didot, Paris, 1821 

Mosque built by Aurangzib at Aurang§.bS.d 
tome II, pp. 140, with plate ; Mausoleum of 
the Muhammadan dynasty at Mysore, II, pp. 
43-47, with 1 plate. 

La TotroHE, T. D. [Letter on an ancient 
plan of Bhakar with parts of Rohri and 
Sukkur.] Proceedings of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, pp. 69-74. 1895 

Gives a list of 99 buildings marked on the plan. 

* La Roche, Emanuel. Indisehe Ban- 
kunst. Herausgegeben nnter Mitwirknng von 
Alfred Sarasin. Mit einem Geleitwort von 
Heinrich Wolfflin vind einem Literatur 
Verzeichniss von Emil Gratzl. Folio, 3 vols., 
with 125 plates (12 coloured) and 555 figures, 
and atlas folio, 3 vols., with 40 plates (3 
coloured). Bruckmaim, Miinchen, 1921 

Limited to 226 numbered copies. 

Le Bon, Db. Gustave. Les Civilisations 
de rinde, Ouvxage iUustrd de 7 chromo- 
lithographies, 2 cartes et 350 gravures et 


heliogravures d’apres les photographies, 
aquarelles et documents de I’auteur, 4to., 
pp. vii and 743. Firmin-Didot, Paris, 1887 

Architecture hindo-musulmane, pp. 532-546, 
figs. 218-276 and 1 coloured plate. 

Le Bon, Dr. Gustave. Les Monuments de 
TInde. Ouvrage illustre d ’environ 400 
figures : heliotypies, dessins, cartes et plans, 
execntees d’apres les photographies et les 
documents de I’anteur. Impl. 4to., pp. 254. 

Firmin-Didot, Paris, 1893 
Includes Agra, Ahmad^bM, Ajmtrj Bijapur, 
Delhi, Fathpur Sikri, Gaur, Goiconda, Lahore 
and Sikandra, all well illustrated. 

Lyon, Capt. Notes to accompany a 
series of photographs designed to illustrate 
the Ancient Architecture of Western India. 
Taken for Government, and described by 
Capt. Lyon. 4to., pp, 19. Carey, Geneva, 1871 

Bijapiir, Karli, Ambernath, Surat, Ahmad* 
and Palitana. 

I have never met with the set of photographs 
referred to, although I have seen it once in a 
bookseller’s catalogue. The text-volume above 
is extremely rare. 

Mackenzie, Capt. H. On the Antiquities 
of Guzerat. Journ.y Asiatic Society of Bengal^ 

Vol. XXXIII, pp. 402-406. 1864 

[Supplementary to the above.] Inscription on 
the Maqbara at Hailan. Ibid., pp. 549-551, 1864. 
A transliteration without translation. 

Mackintosh, Captain. On an Indian 
method of constructing Arches. Asiatich 
MesearcTies^ Vol. XIV, pp- 476-479, with 1 
folding plate. 1822 

With practically no centreing, but different 
from the Mesopotamian method. 

Maclagan, General Robert, R.E. The 
Building Arts of India. Jowmd of the 
Society of Arts, Vol. XXIX, pp. 516-525. 1881 

A general snxvey of all periods and^ styles. 
Reprinted in tbe Architect, Vol. XX V, pp. 
326-327, 356-356. 

L’Art indien. 8vo. 


Maindron, Maurice. 
un. ix and 314, with 163 iUustrations. 

May, Paris, [1898] 

L’arehitecture musulmane, pp- 99-109, with 
5 illustrations. 


I have only seen the prospectus of this work. 
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Maisey, Lieut. F. Description of the 
Antiq^uities of Kalinjar. Joum., Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. XVII, Pt. I, pp- 
171-201, with 18 plates. 1848 

Alam Dar\raza, built by Aurangzib, a.h. 
1084 (1673-4), pp. 173-174, no illustration. 
MeghaeaJA, Kdnungo of Rotas. Tarikh i 
Eotas. 8to., pp. 112 , with 1 folding map and 
1 foldittg plate. Lith. Jamil Press, Jehlam, 1861 


Muhammadan 
HajirS Darwaza, 


Monuments at Chanderi 
Masjid, Katti Ghatt.i 
Koshuk Mahal and Madrasa, pp. 15.16 and plate 
53 " 59 . ^ 


Mueeay, a. H. Hallam. The High-Road 
of Empire: water-colour and pen-and-iah 
sketches in India. 8 vo., pp. xxis and 453 
with 47 coloured plates and 106 illustrations’ 
(mostly architectural). ’ 


An account of the fort of Botas, and of the 
Ghakkar and other tribes residing in the 
neighbourhood. 

Mohammed Djinguiz. L’Islam dans 
Linde. Reme iv, Monde mumlman, tome 
VI, pp. 85-118, with 23 illustrations. 1908 

Includes illustrations of mosques at Colombo 
and Rangoon. 

Monmohan Chakeavaeti. Bengali Tem- 
ples and their General Characteristics. Journ. 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, New Series, Vol. V, 
pp. 141-164, with 13 illustrations. 1909 
Includes notes on Muhammadan buildings. 

Pre-Mughal Mosques of Bengal. 

Journ,, Asiatic Society of Bengal, New 
Series, Vol. VI, pp, 23-38, with 5 illustra- 
tions. 1910 

Muhammad 'Abd al-Ghafue, JDiMM, 
Durbin i ‘alam. 8 vo., pp. 54 and 124 pp. of 
illustrations. Lith. 

Star of India Press, Delhi, 1883 
A list of 800 important buildings, mosques and 
places of interest to Muhammadans in India, with 
a brief description and an illustration of each. 


Muhammad ‘Ali, Kazi. The History 0 : 
deserted town. [Sultanpur, Oudh]. 8 v 
pp. 42. 

Rohilkhund Printing Press, BareiUy, 18 

Muhammad Shu‘aib, Mauhi. Ihscriptic 
from Palwal. Epigraphia Indo-Moskmi 
1911-12, pp. 1-4, with 2 plates. I 9 

Mukhbeji, POORNO Chahdbb. Report, 
the Antiquities in the District of Lalitm 
N.-W. Provinces, India, Hlustrated by 
diagrams and 98 plates. Vol. I Text m 
diagrams. Vol. II., Hates. 
pp. vii and 39 with 13 plates of diagram, 
pp. m with 97 plates and a folding map. 

Thomason Engineering College Pres 
Hoorkee, 18< 


Murray, London, 1995 
Bijapur, Allahabad, Agra, Fathpdr Sikri 
Delhi, Lahore, Ajmir, etc. ’ 

NAiEisrE, A. E. Musalman Remains in 
the South Konkan. I.— Dabhol. II __ 
Ports south of Ratnlgiri. III.-— Chaul 
IV.— The Fort of Korle. Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. II, pp. 278-283, pp. 317-322 ; Vol. Ill’ 

pp. 100 - 102 , pp. 181-182. 18734 

I Napibe and Ettrick, Lord. The Pine 
Arts in India. Part I. — ^Architecture. A 
Lecture delivered before the Native Christian 
Literary Society, November 25, 1869. 8vo., 
pp. 25. Foster Press, Madras [1869] 

Do. With introduction and notes 
by K. Deighton. 8 vo. pp. [iii], 29 and 23. 

Thompson, Madi-as, [1894] 

Oeetel, F. 0 ., F.R.I.B.A. Indian Archi- 
tecture and its Suitability for Modem Re- 
quirements. Asiatic Quarterly Review, New 
Series, Vol. II, pp. 376-406. (Proceedings 
of the East India Association.) 1913 

Oelich, Leopold VON. Reisein Ostindien 
in Briefen an Alexander von Humboldt und 
Carl Ritter. 4to., pp. xrvi and 298, with 22 
plates (10 coloured) and many illustrations. 

Mayer und Wigand, Leipzig, 1845 

The 10 coloured plates aro reproductions of 
native drawings of the Tij, Great Mosque at 
Delhi, etc., and are similar in style to the plates 
in Sleeman’s Mambhs and BecoUections. 

— Travels in India, including Sinde 
and the Punjab. Translated from the 
German by H. Evans Lloyd. 8 vo., 2 vok, 
pp. XV and 278 ; vii and 314. With 2 plates 
(1 coloured) and naany illustrations. 

Longmans, London, 1845 
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OUSELEY, G., and Capt. W. G. Davies. 
Eeport on the Revised Settlement of the 
Shahpoor District in the Rawulpindee 
Division. 8vo., pp. ix, 129, xxxvii and 23, 
with 1 large folding plate and 4 large folding 
laaps. Punjab Printing Co., Lahore, 1866 
“ Lists of Objects of Antiquarian Interest 
in tbe Shabpoor District,” Appendix, pp- 8-9. 


Rbhatsek, E. Three Inscriptions from 
Raichor. Indian Antiqmry, Vol. XI, pp. 
129-131. 1882 

Dating inscriptions on various bastions of tbe 
fort of Raichor, A.H. 978 (1570), A.H. 1018 

(1609), and A.H. 1029 (1619). 

Riohaedson, a. Description of the Fort 
of Galna, in Khandeish. Joum., Bombay 
Branch, Boyal Asiatic Society, Vol. VT, 


Peppe, T. F. I^E'otes on a gift of photo- 
graphs of the Antiquities of Bihar.] Proc. 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, pp. 251-276. 1871 

Shababad (Sasseram), pp. 272-276. 

POETEOLIO OF INDIAN AeT. 4to., 28 

parts 47 coloured or tinted plates (9 double) 
no text. London, [1881-1886] 

Part 11, 2 plates : Arch of screen, Arhai-din-ka 
Jhonpra Mosque, Ajmer ? Blind trellis window, 
Ahmedabad. Part 13 : Fresco decoration. Mosque 
of Wazir Khan, Lahore. Parts 14-22 : 
Details of inlay, Taj Mahai, Agra. Part 28 • 
Carved and pierced sandstone window, Sidi 
Sayid’s Mosque, Ahmedabad. 

■Rakhal Das Bandyop1dhyS.ya. Sapta- 
grama or Satganw. IVith a note on a new 
inscription of Alauddin Husain Shah by Dr. 
T. Bloch, Ph.D. Joum., Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, New Series, Vol. V, pp. 245-262, 
with 9 plates. 1909 

Dating inscriptions of mosques, etc., at Pandwa 
and Trivezii. 

Ransome, James, F.B.I.B.A. European 
Architecture in India. J oum. of the Boy. 
Inst, of Brit. Architects, Vol. XII, Third 
Series, pp. 185-204, with 17 illustrations. 1905 

Contains notes on Muhammadan buildings. 

Rashbihaei Bose. An Account of 
Copihnoonee, Jessore, and its Antiquities, 
in connection with the Fair held there in 
March, 1868. Proc. Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
pp. 297-298. 1870 

Dating inscription on the Bonhara Mosque 
A.H. 908 (1602). 


1881 


Rehatsek, E. Sangaraner Inscriptions 

Indian Antigvmy, Vol. IV, pp. 349-350. 1875 
On the Gumbaz of KhwSjah Muhammad 
1, A.H. 1070 (1659-60). 


pp. 143-145. 

Rivett-Caenao, H., C.I.B., F.S.A. 

Archseological Notes on a March between 
Cawnpore and Mainpuri, N.-W. Provinces, 
during the Camping Season of 1879. Indian 
Antiquary, Vol. VIII, pp. 100-104. 1879 

Remains at Kanauj, etc. 

Robeets, a. a. An account of the Great 
Mosque at Khirkee together with some 
mention of the other Mosques built by 
TChan Jehan, son of Khan Jehan, in the reign 
of Eeroze Shah. J mmal of the Archaeological 
Society of Ddh% pp. 60-63. 1850 

Robib, Jean. Une ville abaadoimee. 
Fragment d’un voyage dans I’lnde. Bul- 
letins de VAcad. Boyale de Belgique, 3me 
serie, tome XXI, pp. 59-73. 1891 

Also published in B Art, tome L, pp. 72-75. 

An account of Amber. 

Rodgbes, Chas. j. Revised List of 
Objects of Archseologieal Interest in the 
Punjab. Compiled from Returns sent in 
by Deputy Commissioners of Districts, from 
Old Lists of the Public Works Department 
and from Reports of the Archaeological 
Survey. 4to., pp. [hi], 95 and vi. 

Bah, Lahore, [1904] 

Rose, H. A. Muhammadan Shrines in 
ICurram. Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXXIV, 
MisceUanea,” pp. 268-271. 1905 

Botjssblbt, Lottes. L’Inde des Rajahs, 
voyage dans I’lnde centrale et dans les 
Prdsidences de Bombay et du Bengale. 
Ouvrage oontenant 317 gravures sux hois 
dessin6es par nos plus c61ebres artistes et six 
cartes. Impb 4to., pp- 807. 

Hachette, Paris, 1875 
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RousiSELET, Louis. India and its Native 
Princes. Travels in Central India and in 
the Presidencies of Bombay and Bengal. 
Carefully revised and edited by Lieut.-Col. 
Buckle. Containing 317 illustrations and 
6 maps. Impl. 4to., pp. xviii and 579. 

Chapman and Hall, London, 1876 

Saladht, H. Manuel d’art musnlman, 
I. — ^L’ Architecture. 8vo. Picard, Paris, 1907 

Chap. VI. — “Aeole indoue,” pp. 545-579, with 

21 iliustratioas. 

SoHEEMAU, L. Zur spatindisehen Kunst- 
geschichte. Allgemeine Zeitung, 12. Juni, 
Beilage 133, pp. 476-479. 1902 

Au article on E. W. Smith’s Moghul. Architec- 
ture of Fathpur Sikri axid Moghul Colour Decora- 
tion oj Agra^ [q. v.]. 

SOHOEOTELD, Dagobeet. Die Mongolen 
i^^d ihre Palaste und Grarten im mitteleren 
Gangestale. Zeitschr. d. Deutschen morgeu- 
landischen GeselUehaft, Band LXVI. 1912 

SiEVEEs, Johannes. Bilder aus Indien. 
65 photographische Originalaufnahmen mit 
einer Einfiihrung. Square 8vo., pp. 66, with 
65 plates. Cassirer, Berlin, 1911 

Muliammedamscha Baukunst,” pp. 37.00 

Simpson, Wiluam. On the Architecture 
of India. Papers read at the Boy. Inst, of 
Brit. Architects, Vol. XII, pp. 165-178. 1862 
Sleemann, Lt.-Col. (afterwards Maj.- 
Genl.) W. H. Rambles and Recollections of 
an Indian Official. 8vo., 2 vols., pp. xii and 
478, with 7 coloured plates; pp. viii and 459, 
Muth 25 coloured plates. ’ 

Hatchard, London, 1844 


Do. Republished by A. C. Ma- 
jumdar. 8vo., 2 vols., pp. xi and 351 ; pp y 
and 339. Mufid-i-am Press, Lahore, 1888 

A rougWy executed reprint, with many mis- 
prints. Very scarce. 


Do. A new edition. Edited by 
Vincent Arthur Smith. 8vo., 2 vols 

; pp. ix 

and 368, Constable, London, 1893 


Sleemann, Lt.-Col. W. H. Do. Revised 

annotated edition by Vincent A gmiti 
8vo., pp. xxxix and 667, with folding map.' 

Milford, London, 1915 

Only the first edition contains the naf . 
architectural drawings, but the last is of imeo^? 
ance, on account of the valuable arehseolorill 
notes of the late Vincent Smith on Delhi a 
andPathpurSikri. ’ 

Smith, Edmund W. Detail Drawings 
by the Archseological Survey of N. W 
Provinces and Oudh. Journ,., Ind. Art. 
Vol. IV., pp. 13-14, with 4 plates; Igqj 

Door of fort at Urcha, of shisham wood studded 
with iron spikes, (2 pi.) ; red sandstone screen 
at Fathpfir Siki?', (1 pi.). 

- Chaurasi Gumbaz, Kalpi, N.W. 
Provinces. Journ. Ind. Art., Vol. V, pp. 
49-50, with 8 plates. ’ 

Portfolio of Indian Architectural 
Drawings. Parti. [All published.] Prepar- 
ed by Edmund W. Smith. Issued by the 
Government, North-West Provinces and 
Oudh. Photo-lithographed by W. Griws. 
Polio, pp. [iii], with 52 plates (2 coloured). 
Supdt., Govt. Press, Allahabad, 1897 

^bar’s Tomb, Sikandarah, 
near Agra, described and illustrated. Roy. 

4to., pp. ii and 35, with 64 plates (27 
coloured). 

Supdt.. Govt. Press, Allahabad, 1909 

Smith, Vincent A. A History of Pine 
Art in India and Ceylon from the earliest 
times to the present day. 4to., pp. xx and 
516, with 5 coloured plates and 381 illustra- 
tions. Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1911 

The Indo-Muhammadan Styles of Architecture. 
pp» 391-420, with. 20 illustrations. 

Stapleton, H. E. Note on Seven Six- 
teenth Century Cannon recently discovered 
in the Dacca District. Journ., Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, New Series, Vol. V pp 367 375 
with 3 plates. ' 

Addenda: Notes and dating inscriptions of 
mosques, one at Egaro Sindhu, dated a. H- 1062 
(1651). another at Parulia (Dacca District), dated 
A. H. 1126 (1714). 
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Summers, A. Statistical Report of Cam- 
bay. 8vo., pp. with 2 figures and a 
double-page facsimile of an inscription. 

Bombay Education Society’s Press, 1854 

Selections from the Becords of the Bombay 
Government. No. IV.-New Series. 

ja,ini‘ Masjid, dated a. h. 725 (1308), p. 21, 
with facsimile of the inscription of 15 lines. 

T T. N. The Antiquities of the Kurnool 
District. Calcutta Review, Vol. CIX, pp. 
46-53. 1899 

Mosques and tombs, p. 52. 

Temple, Sib Richard, Bart., G.C.8.1. 
Pictnresquenessin Reference to Architecture. 
Transactions of the Roy. Inst, of Brit. 
Architects, Vol. V, New Series, pp. 53-76, 
with 5 plates and 10 illustrations. 1889 

Synopsis : The Architect, Vol. XLI, pp. 85-87. 
For verbatim report of discussion, see the 
Journal, of Proceedings, Vol. V, pp. 144-147. 

ViLUERs- Stuart, Constance M. Indian 
Garden-Palaces. The Garden-Palaces of 
Nishat Bagh and Shalimar Bagh (H. H. the 
Maharaja of Kashmir), and Deeg (H. H. 
the Maharaja of Bharatpur). Country Life, 
Vol. XXXVII, pp. 827-832, with 9 illus- 
trations. 1915 

Vogel, Dr. The Jahazi Mahal at Shuja- 
bad. Journ.Ind. Art., Vol. X, pp. 37-41, with 
6 double plates (5 coloured). 1904 

Built A. D. 1808. 


Architectural stone-work — balconies, lattices, 
etc., pp. 65-71, with 3 plates. Inlay, pp. 76-79, 
with 2 plates. Plaster-of-Paris and cement 
work, pp. 95-97. Architectural wood-work, doors, 
tympanums, etc., p. 102 ff., with several plates. 

Westland, 3. A Report on the District of 
Jessore ; its antiquities, its history, and its 
commerce. 8vo., pp. iii, ii, 293 and v, with 
3 folding plates (architectural) and a map. 
Bengal Secretariat Office, Calcutta, 1871 
Antiquities ; pp. 14-63. 

Wbstmacott, Capt. G. E. A short account 
of Khyrpoor and the Fortress of Bukur, in 
North Sind. Joum., Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. IX, pp. 1090-1113, 1187-1210. 1840 

On the fort, pp. 1200-1203. 

Wetzel, Friedrich. Islamische Grabhau- 
ten in Indian aus der Zeit der Soldaten- 
kaiser, 1320-1640. Mit ein Kartenskizze von 
Alt-Delhi und 350 Abbildungen auf 83 Tafeln 
und im Text. Sm. folio, pp. iv and 112. 

Hinrichs, Leipzig, 1918 

Wissenschaftliohe Verd^entlichungen der Deut~ 
sdhen Orient-Qesellschaft, Bd. XXXIII. 

Wise, Db. J. Notes on Sun^rg^on, Eastern 
Bengal. Journ., Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. XLIII, Ft. I, pp. 82-96, with 1 folding 
plan and 1 plate. 1874, 

Yazdani, G. Namaul and its Buildings. 
Journ. Asiatic Society of Bengal, New Series, 
Vol. in, pp. 581-586 ; 639-644. 1907 

VIEWS. 


Waterhouse, Col. J. [Dating inscrip- 
tions of Ghiyas-ud-Din Balkan, one from a 
fort at Manglaur.] Proceedings of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, pp. 2-4. 1891 

Watson, Col. J. W, Translation of the 
twenty-four Persian Inscriptions of Panhala. 
Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. 
XXIV, pp. 422-425. Bombay, 1886 

Mostly dating inscriptions, ranging from a.h. 
806 (1403-4) to a.h. 1088 (1677-8). 


Panorama oe the City op Dacca. Oblong 
8vo., a folding coloured lithograph about 
17 feet long. Dickenson, London, [1847 ?] 

COLEBEOOK, Lt. R. H. Twelve Views of 
Places in the Kingdom of Mysore, the 
(Country of Tippoo Sultan, from drawings 
taken on the spot. Folio, 12 double plates 
(coloured), explanatory text interleaved. 
Second edition. Orme, London, [1805] 
1st edition, London, 1794. 


Watt, Sib George. Indian Art at Delhi, « ^he Mausoleum of Hyder Aly Khan at 

1903. Large 8vo. Murray, London, 1904 1 Laulbaug,” plate 10. 
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Da:::;-!.!., Thoiias. Oriental Scenery. 
[First Series.] Twenty-four Vieirs in Hin- 
doo.maii, taken in the years 1789 a.nd 1790 ; 
drawii and engrared by Thomas Daniell. 
Text : Svo., pp. 47 ; Plates ; atlas folio, 24 
aqua-tints. London, 1795[-97] 

Se .3 I. — Eastern Gate of the Jumma Musjed, 
at Deilii. III. — The Cotsea Bhang, on the 
liiver Jiimiia, at Delhi . IV, — ^Ruiiis of the 
Aiieiexit City of Gour. VI. — ^Tho Chaleos Satoon, 
on the Jumna side of the Fort of Allahabad. 
VII. — Eemains of an ancient building near 
Firt^z Shah’s Cotillah, at Delhi. VIII. — Part of 
thf3 Palace in the Fort of Allahabad. IX. — ^The 
Ga^e leading to the Mausoleum of the Emperor 
Akbar, at Seeundra, near Agra. XII. — The 
Maiisrjleum of Mucdoom Shah Dowliit, at 
Moneah, on the river Soane [XVIth century]. 
Xlll. — Part of the Fort built by the Emperor 
Sliere Shnlij at Delhi, XVII. — Mausoleum of 
Sultan Chusero, near x\ilahabad [died a. b. 1621]. 
XVIJI. — The principal gate leading to the Taje 
Mahl, at Agra. XXII. — Mausoleum of Sultan 
Furvelz, near Allahabad. XXIII. — The Jummah 
Musjedj at Delhi. XXIV, — Gate leading to 

a Musjeclj at Chunar Gur- 

Oriental Scenery. [TMrd 

Series.] Twenty- four Views in Hindoostan, 
drawn and engTared by Thomas & WiEiam 
DanieiL Text : Svo.j pp. 28 ; Plates : atlas 
folio, 2T aqua-tints, London, 1801 [-1803] 

See III. — Gate of the Loll Bhaug, at Fyzabad. 
rV.^ — Miiusolenin of the Ranee, wife of the Em- 
peror Jehangire, near Allahabad. V. — ^The Purj 
Mahaila Gate, Lucknow. VI. — ^Mausoleum of 
Amir Khusero, at the ancient city of Delhi. I 
VII. — Ruins [of a mosque ] at Cannouge. VIII. 
— The entrance to the Mausoleums in Sultaun 
Xhiisoro’s garden, near Allahabad. IX. — 
mosque at Juanpore X, — Gate of a mosque, 
bniii by Hafez Ramut, at Piilibeat. XVI. — ^Palace 

of Xawaub Sujah Dowla, at Lucknow, XIX. 

View . . . [showing mausoleums near that of 
Hiimayun]. XXIII.— Mausoleum of Kausim 
Solainaiiee at Chunar Gur. XXIV. — -Mausoieum 
of Xawaub Asoph Khan, at Raje Mahel. 

— Antiquities of India. Twelve 

[24] Views from tbe drawings of Tbomas 
Daniell, E.A., F.S.A., engraved by himself 
and William Daniell. Taken in the years 
X790 and 1793. Text : 8vo., pp. 46 ; Plate : 
24 aqua-tints. Bensley, London, 1800 

See XV.— Exterior of an Eed-Gah near 

CSliaynpore, Bahar. XXIII Minar at Gour. 

XXIV. — Ths Cutvub Minar. 


Elliot, Captaln Eobeet, Ji.JV. Views 
in the East ; comprising India, Cantou, 
and the shores of the Red Sea. With his' 
torical and descriptive illustrations. Polio 
2 vols., with 60 fine steel engravings, 4 pages 
of text to each plate. Fisher, London, 1833 

Delhi, Agra, Fatlipur, Sikri, Bijapur, etc. 

Foeebst, Lt.-Col. a Picturesque Tour 
along the Rivers Ganges and Jumna, in 
India : consisting of twenty-four highly 
finished and coloured views, a map, and 
vignettes, from original drawings made on 
the spot ; with illustrations, historical and 
descriptive. Impl. 4to., pp. v and 191. 

Ackermann, London, 1824 

See plate XXI, — Palace of the King of Delhi • 
XXII. — ^The Cuttub Minar in the Ruins of 
Ancient Delhi; XXIII. — Grand Gateway and 
Tomb of the Emperor Aeber at Seeundra 
xxrv.— The Taj Mahal. 

Geindlay, Capt. Robeet Melville, 
Scenery, Costumes and Architecture, chiefly 
on the Western Side of India. Polio, pp. [tJ, 
with 36 aqua-tints, explanatory text inter- 
leaved. Ackermaim, London, 1826 

Muhammadan monuments at Ahmadaliad, 
Goleonda, MahmUdabad in Gujai-at, Aurangabad, 
etc. 

Haediege, Hon. Chaeles Stewaet. Ee- 
coHections of India. Drawn on stone by J. D. 
Harding, from the original drawings by 
the Honourable Charles Stewart Hardinge. 
Part I. — British India and the Punjab. 
Part H. — Kashmir and the Alpine Punjab. 
Elephant folio, pp. [iv], with 26 plates, 
explanatory text interleaved. 

M’Leau, London, 1847 
Includes a view of the Palace at Delhi ; a 
view of the Palace at Agra ; Jami‘ Masjid, Agra r 
Tomb of JahEngir at ShShdara ; Hazari Bagh, 
Lahore ; and the Mosque of SMh Hamadin, 
Kaslunir, 

Hildebeanbt, E. Benares. Plussufer. Pao- 

simile-Chromo. 27x36 cm. 

Hamburg, c. 1870 


(To 66 contimi^.) 
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A FACTOR’S COMPLAINT FROM PORAKID IN 1665. 

By- sir R. C. temple, Bt. 

[Mb. William Foster lias drawn my attention to the accompanying, rather amnsing 
complaint about a cat and some pigeons belonging to a couple of English factors stationed at 
the little isolated factoiy of 1 oiqua, that is, Porakad on the Travancore Coast, near Allep- 
pey, in 1665. It was addressed to the President at Surat at that date, Sir George Oxenden 
and it is of value as showing the condition under which the servants of the East India Com- 
pany had to pass their lives in India in the early pioneer dsys. Something of the kind prevail- 
edinUpper Burma in our own time, in the first years of its occupation during the Third 
Burmese War in 1885-9, foi' I well recollect a petition to myself in Mandalay about 1888, 
which began 'Whereas my hen has a habit of laying its eggs on other people’s gardens, and 
whereas X has kept my hen’s eggs and refuses to deliver them up, I pray the Court to order 
X to give up my eggs to me.” 

, As Mr. Foster’s forthcoming volume of English Factories in India contains full details 
of the factories mentioned in the letter now reproduced, as well as accounts of the individuals 
who figure in the story, I have only added such brief notes as are necessary to elucidate 
the text.] 

Right Woeshipfxtll &ca.. My Honotjeed Friends. 

Our last unto you was dated the 9th November last Per the Boyall Charles, since whose 
dispeed wee have nothing of general! businesse worth your notice, and if there were, this con 
veyance is not very convenient to WTite any such matter, nay, am heartily sorry that I am 
forced to make use thereof, and allso that I must trouble you with so unseemly a matter, 
which you will find in these insuing lines, allthough there hath been no want in me to present 
the same, but now to my great gn-ife am able to hold no longer. 

The letter I sent you last yofuca to the President was occasion’d upon the like story that 
this now is, the sending whcr<'of i\lr. Harrington knew very well, and might, if he had been 
minded to have written likewi.se. Thcu'cfore, whereas jmu say in your last to this factory you 
wonder that Alexander Grigbio mentioned nothing of Mr. Harrington,’- the reason was be- 
cause he was well and would not write himselfe, vizt. upon the 29th May last, being the Kingg 
Coronation day, at which time I was extreame ill. Yet, about 4 a clock in the afternoon I 
went out into our Balcony, where w eci commonly dine, at which time I found said Mr. Harring- 
ton looking upon a Silver hilted sw ord that he had newly made, and sitting down, I called to 
my servant for a boule of Congee (rice- and water boiled together),® which to this instant is my 
cheifest lickuor, and seeing them mei ry, had a desire to participate of their mirth, and began 
to drink to a Portugall that was in the company in my said liq^uor. Mr. Harrington, turning 
towards me, falsely accuses me that in those words I dishonoured him, he imagining that 
whereas I spake to the aforesaid Portugall, I had asked him to sell his sword, allthough all they 
that stood by knew and testified tliai there was no such word spoken ; yet there was noper- 
swading him. 

To be short, he said I was w'hat he pleased to call me, and strikes at my beare head with 
his naked sword, I having nothing to defend my selfe hut my boule of Congee. Yet, by 
Gods mercy I had no hurt, only a small cufct'’ upon the backside of the finger on the left hand, 

’ John Harrington, who had been put in charge of Porakftd factory c. 1661. He and Grigsby had 
been previously stationed at Old Huyal, near Tuticorin. {Information from Mr. Wm. Foster). 

2 Hind, kdnji, Tam. kaii'ji, water in which rico lias been boiled, invalid ‘slops,’ gruel -used by sick 
Europeans in India. 
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the standers by preventing him from doing me any further mischiefe. Mr. Wade 3 can 
Ltifie the thing, being present ; and the same evening finding ditto Wade asleep outs hhn 
over the Nose because I had desired him to take notice of the aforementioned passages, 
who besides that, hath received (pooreman) severall' base usages at ditto Harringtons hands 
in the time he was vdth us. Yet, allthough this was not the first by many, I was contented to 
msse it with the rest, not so much as mentioning the same in the aforesaid letter to the Presi- 
dent expectin- that your Worshipp &ca. would have fully granted me my petition without 
anv restriction^'for as long as there is life there is hope. Besides I was so farre from remem. 
bring those hare-brain’d stories, that considering that wee had lived 6 yeares (unfortunately) 
together, I was loth to leave him here alone. 

But now he hath me all alone and sick, domineers worse then ever, allthough I have 
indeavoured all the wayes that possible I can to shunne these occasions by retiring my selfe, 
and at all times giving him his owne way and saying ; yet all this will not suffice him. 

Bor being extreamely troubled with rats, in so much besides the damage they did my 
things, they allso bit my fingers, that I was not able to rest for them ; to remedy which I 
procured a cat. But first please to take notice that he brings up pigeons in our dwelling house, 
nay, they are commonly in the very place I lie, and, as he saith, my cat killed two of them. And 
a few dayes after this, spies the cat upon the house and shoots her. Whereupon I told him if I 
would, could put as much shot into something else of his that was then sitting by me, and that 
in killing ing my cat for going aloft upon our house he cleared his old malice, being naturall 
for all such creatures so to doe, who were farre more profitable and wholesome in a house 
then pigeons. Upon this he rises up and begins to spume me maliciously in the belly (the 
efiect of which I felt for some dayes after) with his foot, knowing the cheifest of my infirmity 
lay there, and having used me farther at his pleasure in like manner, then sets him down againe. 
If I would I was not able to resist him, for I had resolved before hand if any thing should 
happen againe not to doe any thing but whoUy to referre my sehe and cause to your Wor- 
shipp &ca., who I am confident will not faile to doe me Justice herein. And if I were not cer- 
taine of that, allthough I have not at present sufficient strength, there wants not other 
wayes which I beseech God to withhold me from and replenish me with patience, seeing its 
my lot to have such a comforter in this my so tedious aflictions, though some times when 
these things comes in my mind, together with the force of my infirmity, were it not but that 
I am confident that you wiU order me satisfaction, I should sink down under this so heavy a 
hurden, I heing so ill fitted to beare it. 

He is continually uhraiding both me and my relations in a most vile manner, both in 
publique and private, sa 3 ?ing the other day I was hut Mr. Travers butler at Caile,'* and what 
am 1 more here, and who am I to bring cats into the house, and that I was good for nothing 

but to and that he had as absolute power as any prince. And thus he lords 

it over a poore Sick man, that the very people and servants cry out shame againe at him. 

And because he doth assume to himselfe such power and to govern after such a rate, 
please to accept of a small peice thereof, and hy that you may guesse what the rest is, for by 
the manner of it, it seems as if he were not to he accomptable to none but God for any' actions 
done here. (He would faine he Royall but cannot indme a Royallist.) 

s Mr. Foster tells me he has only found one mention of Henry Wade, as a witness to a protest to the 
Itotoh in 1664. 

4 Walter Travers was head of the factory at Old Kayal, established in 1658, and Harringtoa 
CSrigsby were his subordinates. Foster, English Factories, 1655-1660, pp. 218, 220. 
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First, as conceramg the exercise of his religion. Wee have used it with such secrecy 
that there is none .o his time knowes that we piofesse any, yea or no. Secondly, to this 
houre no accompts calculated or passed. Thirdly, orders or good houres here is Lie foJ 
he sleeps not one night in 3 monthes in the factory. He hath also entertained the PortuLl 
that came from Surat upon the RoijaU Charles for his companion, at the Companys cost*" 

As for me, he hath severall times told me if I were not contented, I might walk upon’t 
which now I hope you wiU not take amisse if I goe without bidding to winter in Caile Velha’ 
[Old Kayal], first, because this discontented life doth much augment my distemper Secondlv’ 
this our factory is but as a choutry,^ not for a sick man to winter in, being within a stones cast 
of the Sea, so that I intend, God willing, in Aprill for that place, and in Agnst will not faile to 
be here againe,8 before which time I hope wee shall heare from your Worshipp I may be fuUy 
ordered to imbarque for Surat upon the first shipp that shall touch at this port ; for my flux 
is now turned to another disease common to many in these parts, and for want of good meanes 
leaves very few untill they goe to their grave. The Portugall caUs it Almeerama,7 or piles in 
the guts. Be it what God pleases, I feare it hath been so long upon me that I shall never 
recover my health perfectly againe, and that for want of meanes in time. 

If I live untill September next, I shall have served the Honble. Company Seaven yeares, 
having hitherto received but 20 li., therefore intreat you to order me to receive what you shal 
think fitting. For the rest, I will not trouble you here againe with repe[ti]tions of our hard 
fortunes and losses, because it hath been formerly done, only say that our hap cannot be para* 
leUed, intreating you to have that in remembrance. 

And now craving pardon, allthough I could not make my greifes known unto you in fewer 
lines, not doubting but that your Worshipp &ca., will seriously consider this my case, so 
with presentation of my best service, I rest 

Porqua [PorikM] Your Worshipps &ca., most humble servant, 

the 21th february, to my power, 

1664-5. ALEXANDER GEIGBIE. 


MISCELLANEA. 


NOTE ON ONE OF THE AMARAVATI 

SCULPTURES IN THE COLOMBO MUSEUM. 

By the late E* K, Aybton, Archjeologioal 
Commission EB, Ajj^xtbadhapitba. 

Prefatory Note. 

[The late Mr. E. B. Ayrton, Archaaological 
Commissioner, Ceylon, wrote some time ago, a 
few valuable notes on a paper by Mr. K. Sowell, 
in Vol. XXXI of this Journal^ showing that certain 
Buddhist sculptures now in the Colombo Museum 
must have come from Amaravati. These notes, 
which support Mr. SewelFs contention, were for 
some reason never published, and a duplicate of 
them was found amongst Mr. Ayrton’s papers. The 
duplicate has been forwarded to me by his successor, 
Mr. A. M. Hocart, together with three photographs 
of the sculptures concerned. Those photographs 


; have already been published with Mr. Sewell’s 
paper and the reader can refer to it. But the notes 
are published now for the first time — En.] 

Mr. E. Sewell in a paper published in 1907, 
entitled Antiquarian NoUa on Burma and Ceylon 
{ante, XXXV, 293-299), pointed out the probable 
provenance of three pieces, two sculptures and 
one octagonal pillar, of light grey closely grained 
quartzite stone, which are in the Colombo Museum. 
He showed, on good grounds, that these three 
stones must have been carried o£E from the 
Amaravati Tope in the Madras Presidency. 

In this note I only propose to try and show what 
the subject of the sculptures on one of these stones 
(Plate II, fig. 4, in the article referred to above) 
represents. 


5 An interesting South Indian term ; a rest-house at four cross-roads : a public building. Tamil sMvadi ; 
Malayal, chdvati, Can. chdvadi; Southern Hindustani, chdwart : old Anglo-Indian choutry, choultry, through 
Northern Indian infiuenea : Hindi, ckautrt, a Court. 

6 Grigsby did not get to Old Kfi>yal, as Harrington had to go there hurriedly on the death of Travers, in 
April 1664, to maintain the co.’s position. In July the unfortunate Grigsby was seized by the Dutch, who 
raided Porak§,d, and carried him off to Cochin. {Information from Mr. Wm. Poster 

1 Port : almorreirms^ haemorrhoids 
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As Mr. Sewell has pointed out, this particular 
stone is carved in the cruder style of the older 
sculptures of the Amaravati Tope. 

Unfortunately, the slab lacks a corner, hut 
otherwise it is well preserved. In the foreground 
crouch tliree women in attitudes suggestive of 
deep sleep, and the arm of the fourth is just visible 
near the edge of the stone. Facing these, and 
lying OB her right side on a couch, is a woman. 
Behind the couch stand four men, one of whom is 
armed with a long spear ; two are unarmed, and 
of the fourth only the left shoulder is visible. 

There can be little doubt that this represents 
the bedroom of Queen on the night of the 

conception of the Buddha. 

According to the Jataka, Mibya, on the night of 
Buddha’s conception, saw in a dream the four 
Gods of the cardinal points raise her couch and 
carry it to the Anaiwatapta lake where she bathed. 
She was then carried back again, and as she lay 
on her couch, the Bodhisattva, descending in the 
form of an elephant, entered her right side. 

The traditional attitude of repose for Mayi, at this 
moment was on her left side- So much so that in 
the Gandh^ra sculptures “ in sculpture No. 251 in 
the Bawiinson Collection at Peshawar .... the 
sculptor having placed the head to the left, has 
been forced to draw the queen with her back to 
the spectator to avoid breaking the tradition” 
(Spooner, Handbooh to the Sculptures in the Peshawar 
Museum^ p. 6). And this case is not unique, since 
there is a small sculpture of the same period in 
the Lahore Museum which shows the queen lying 
on her left side with her back to the spectator. 

The only exception to this rule which I have been 
able to find is on an old relief at Sanchi (Fergussoni 
Tree and Serperd, Worship^ PL XXXIII) where M§,y^ 
lies on her right side, the elephant hovering above. 
Possibly the tradition had not crystallised at that 
early period. 

The Amarfivati sculptures, which show the scene 
with the elephant, all show the queen in the same 
traditional position, that is to say, lying on her 
left side. See Fergusson, Tree and Serpent Worship ^ 
PL LXXIV, and PL XCI, 4, p, 232, which represents 
Suddhodana and his friends. 

It is extremely unfortunate that our stone should 
foe broken at the top left hand corner, since had it 
been perfect and shown no elephant, the identifi- 
cation of the scene would have been simple. 

An Amar§.vatJ slab figured by Burgess {Amaravati 
and Joggayyapetta Stupas, PL XXVIII) resembles 
the Colombo sculpture. The chief exception is that 


the four men are standing at the four corners of the 
couch instead of behind it. Only one of the four is 
armed; the queen lies on her right side as on our slab 
and the four women slumber in the foreground. It 
is interesting to contrast the carving and grouping 
on this slab, which is of the later Amar§,vati style, 
with that of the Colombo example. 

Writing of it, Br. Burgess says : Scene very 
frequently represented. It reveals the bedchamber 
of Mah§. the mother of Gautama the Buddha, 

on the night of her conception, with four female 
slaves in the foreground. She is represented asleep 
on her couch, and with four male figures at the 
corners of it who are the guardian Devas of the four 
quarters. — ^Vai^rfivana of the North, Virupaksba of 
the West, Dliritarashtra of the East and Virudbaka 
of the South — whom she saw in her di'eam take up 
her couch and bear it to the Himalayas, where 
their queens bathed her at the Andwatapta lake.'* 
It is undoubtedly this scene which is portrayed 
on our slab — the bedchamber of Queen Maha 
just before her visit to the lake Andwatapta. 

Other representations of the conception of 
Buddha which throw light on this subject are the 
following : — 

(1) In Cunningham’s Bharhut Stupa, Plate 
XXVIII is representative of Mdyd Bevfs 
Dream, She lies on her right side and an ele- 
phant is hovering above. Behind her head a 
female attendant stands with hands raised in 
prayer. Before her couch are two seated 
females, one with a chauri ; both are apparently 
asleep. On p. 83, paragraph 2, Cunningham 
says : “A white elephant of the Chhadanta 
breed approached the princess in her sleep and 
appeared to enter into her womb by her right 
side.” At p. 89 he says : In Bharhut sculp- 
ture the princess is represented in the centre 
of the medallion sleeping quietly on her couch, 
with her right hand under her head, and her 
left hand by her side. The position leaves her 
right side exposed.” The Princess was obvi- 
ously meant to he lying on her back. 

(2) In Tree and Serpent Worship 9 PL XXXIII, 
Bight hand pillar of E. Gateway (p. 1^5), 

Mitya [is] asleep on the terrace of the palace, 
dreaming that a white elephant appeared to 
her and entered her womb.” 

(3) In Tree and Serpent Worship^ PI* LXXIV 

Amaravati : May^ is on her left side on a couch 
the elephant far above her. Behind her a 
two women, and in front of her are five women 
4 gods are at each comer.” 1 


1 [When preparing “India” for Hutchinson’s iUusbrated History of the Nations, 1914, I drew Mr. 
». B. Ogle’s attention to the ancient sculptured representations of MayA’s Dream as reproduced m 
tttea^ve books, and this oau3ed him to draw the spirited illustration shown at p. 118 of that work, 

w ^ to my mind adequately represents the scene as it presented itself to the imagination of ^ 
wwasaxt artasts. — E d.] 
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THE ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTORY OF THE MERS OP MERWAEA.i 
By LIEUT.-COL. JOHN HOSKYN, C.R.E., B.S.O. 

The Mers of Merwara are the Highlanders of Rajputana. Inhabiting a narrow strip 
of hilly country in the heart of that province, they have always maintained their independence 
against the attacks of the j)owerful Rajimt States by which they are surrounded ; and a fre-"* 
and manly carriage, the hereditary badge of liberty, distinguishes them from the neighbouring 
tribes of bondsmen and tillers of the soil. For centuries before the coming of the stitish, the 
Mers not only held their own in the rocky fastnesses of the Aravali Hill”, but made active 
reprisals on the enemies who sought to subdue them. 

Issuing from their nainow glens, parties of these lean caterans would speed North and 
East and West ; avoiding beaten roads and travelling by desert bye paths ; one or two of them 
mounted on small ponies, and leading other ponies with capacious sacks for the receipt of 
booty, but most of them on foot, each armed with a spear, a leather shield on his shoulder 
and a short curved sword slung at his side. Thus they held on their w^ay to some distant towm 
or village, drow'sing in the stagnant security of the plains ; where, that night, w’ould bo 
heard the shout of the startled watchmen, quickly stifled; the cries of terrified bunnias, drago-ed 
from their beds and persuaded, without loss of w'oids to produce their hoards ; the shrielis 
of women, and the hoarse cries of the plunderers ranging swiftly through the streets. 
The city of Ajmer, lying amongst their own hills, was a milch-cow to these wiry little 
laarauders. They knew the secret paths by which they could swarm like bees into the Fort 
of Tar&garh, and they took toll of the marches of Bundi, Shahpura, Jodhpur and Udaipur up 
to the very walls of those cities. 

Naturally, the proud Rajput States looked on these reivers with contempt, considerably 
tempered by exasperation. The small chiefs and Thakurs whose lands lay at the foot of the 
hiUs, paid blackmail to the hillmen, and even sought to gain their friendship by giving them 
assistance and shelter when they needed it ; but the larger states scorned such terms as these. 
Jaipur, Jodhpur and Udaipur each claimed the over-lordship over difierent portions of the 
Mer country ; and several expeditions were sent by the Princes of those States to punish the 
“ Crows,” as they called the hillmen, and destroy their nests in the glens. But the Rajput 
warrior, brave as a lion in a galloping, sword and lance encounter in the open was never a 
hill-fighter ; his horse was useless to him in the narrow, rocky ravines and thick scrub-jungle 
of the mountains ; his lance could not reach the active enemies who swarmed on the hill-sides 
shooting arrows, hurling down boulders and charging home, sword in hand, when they saw 
an opening. The Rajput Armies were forced to retire ; the “ Crows,” squatting on the ridges 
above them, croaked cheerfully at the retreating cavalcades, and not many nights passed 
before the villages of the plains were again paying the penalty of their Prince’s failure. 

It was not until about a hundred years ago that these wild mountaineers were subdued 
by a British force ; and in due time a British Officer, a subaltern in the Bengal Artillery, Dixon 
by name came to rule over them. How this Gunner subaltern devoted himself to the service 
of this “new-caught sullen people” ; how he exorcised the “devil” in them, and taught the 
“child” that remained the elementary lessons of civilisation and discipline ; how with firm hand 
and kindly heart he won their devotion, once for aU, to the British ; how he fought for them 
against political intrigue, when the Rajput Princes, seeing them tamed and, as they thought, 
broken, revived their old claims to their land ; how he lived among them, and how, finally. 


1 Reprinted from the Jowmal oj the United Service Inetitviion of India, Vol. L, April 1921. 
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he died among them, having seen the fruit of his work, when the Mers stood firm as a rock 
in the flood of the mutiny of 1857, and a loyal Mer Regiment marched into Ajmer, and defied 
the mutineers of Nasirabad to lower the British Hag in tho chief city of RaJiJutana ; all this 
is wTitteu, no mean page of it, in the Book of the Chronicles of the British Empire. But our 
business at present lies not with the modern history of the Mers, strangely interesting though 
it be, hut with their origin and early history. 

The Mers themselves have no historical records ; all connection with the past, viTitten 
or oral, except what exists in names and customs, was effaced during the centuries of anarchy 
n'hieh preceded the British occupation, and when the tribe returned once more to the paths 
of civilization they found it necessary to give an account of themselves which, in that country 
of exclusive castes and prehistoric genealogies, would fix the conditions of social intercourse 
with their neighbours. The hereditary Bards of the tribe rose to the occasion and produced 
a legend that the tribe was descended from a Chauhan jrrince, a. grandson of Pritlivi Raj, 
the last king of Ajmer. The legend says that this prince carried off a Mina girl of Bundi, 
and married her, believing that she vus a Rajputni. When this mistake was discovered 
she was expelled from her husband’s home uith her two sons Anliei and Anflp, and wandered 
into the Aravali hills, where she found a refuge ; a.nd her sons became ancestors respectively 
of the Chitas and Barars, the two chief clans of the Mers. But the legend takes no account 
of the facts that the stock names of the Naks or branohe.s of the Mers are, not Chauhan 
alone, but Panwar, Gablot and Pariar as well ; and if airy further proof is needed of the in- 
correctness, or at any rate incompleteness of the legend of the Bards, it is contained in the 
Bardie chronicles of the Chauhans themselves, which mention the Mers as a powerful fighting 
tribe long before the times of Prithvi Raj. 

The accounts given by modern historians of the origin of the Mers do not as a rule go much 
beyond this legend of the Bards. Colonel Dixon in his sketch of Merwara accepts the legend, 
which he gives at great length, and traces the genealogy downwards through various mythi- 
cal descendants of Anhel and Anfip ; and this genealogy, on the strength of Dixon’s acceptance 
of it, is to-day implicitly believed in by the Mers themselves. 


Colonel Tod in the Annals of Rajasthan derives the name of the tribe from meru, a hill • 
and states, in one place, that the Mers are a branch of the Mina tribe, and in another, that they 
are descended from the Bhattis of Jaisalmer. A Muhammadan historian of Ajmer mentions 
a vague legend from the Bardic chronicles of an ancient Mer Kingdom of Tanor, in Merwar, 
from which the Mers were driven by the RUthors, when the latter took possession of the 
country. A native Christian missionary named Manawar Khan, who lived for 40 years in 
Todgai-h carrying on missionary work among the Mers, and who therefore should have known 
better, pubUshed, about 1900, a small History of the Mers of Merwdrd in Hindi, in which he says 
that they are aborigines hke the Bhils and Minas, from whom they are distinguished by tL 
fact that they have made more progress, socially, under the British, than thie tribes have 
done under native rule. This theory, unfortunately, did not commend itself to the Mers who 
solemnly burnt the book in a public assembly of the representatives of the tribe and called 
the reverend auttor namra which I should be sorry to repeat. KnaUy. Sir Wiuiam 
m the ZmjerMi fftKeffleer ofInd^a dismisses the ancestors of the Mers with the remark that they 
haM-^ed aborigines, careless of agriculture, and engaged in constant plundering expe- 
mto the surrounding States. “Up to 1818," he says, "the history of Merwara ifa 
_ It is neiMs^y to go further afield to find the clue which connects this tribe of “half. 

naked abrades with an anoestey at least as ancient and as renowned as that of any other 
race in India. ^ j 
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Til© principail authorities on which I have based, the following account are : Elliott’s 

Histonj of India, Volume 1, Professor Dowson’s notes to the same ; Pandit Bhagvankrs 
Early Bisiory of Qujrat, and the account of the Gujars given in Volume IX of the ^Bombay 
Gazetteer. The Rajput annals of Rajphtana and Kathiawar also furnish several references 
to the Mers, which complete and elucidate these accounts, and specially throw light on the 
subject of the connection of the Mers with the Rajputs. 

At some period during the 5th century of the Christian era, when the Persian empire 
of the Sasanids was being attacked by the White Huns or Ephthahtes, and the great hordes of 
Central Asia were in a state of volcanic flux and turmoO, an upheaval took place in the regions 
of Northern Persia, on the confines of the ancient kingdoms of Georgia and Media, which 
resulted in a huge tidal wave of humanity being propelled Eastwards and Southwards tow^ard 
the Frontiers of India. This Army or horde (urdU) was composed mainly of two tribes, 
the Gurjaras from Gurjistan (Georgia) and the Mihiras from Mihiristan, the land of the Sun, 
Media. Through the passes of the mountains this flood poured into the Panjab, and its fui'- 
ther progress to the South-East being stemmed by the strength of the Hindu Kingdom of the 
Gupta dynasty established there, it followed the line of least resistance, turned South by the 
Indus valley, and spread over the deserts of Sind and Western Rajputana. In Sind it encoun- 
tered the opposition of the great tribe of the Jats, themselves the jetsam of a former horde of 
Getae, or Goths, who had flooded the country in the same way some three centuries earlier, 
and were then settled on both sides of the river. The newcomers moved down the Eastern 
bank, driving the Jats across the river ; and, leaving a large colony of Mihiras to occupy the 
valley, they passed on into Kathia.war, Here the Mihiras appear to have remained, while 
the Gurjaras moved on and settled in the adjacent province, now know as Gujarl,t. The 
name of the former tribe is variously written as Maitraka (belonging to Mitra=Mihira), Mihira, 
Med or Mand. This varied nomenclature has led to some confusion, and historians have not 
always recognised the tribe under the various names by which they are mentioned, but the 
arguments of Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji have placed it beyond reasonable doubt that the 
modem hlhairs or Mers of Merwara and Kathiawilr are identical with the Maitrakas or 
Mihiras of the great migration.^ 

The period of the arrival of the horde of Mers and Gujars (to give them at once the names 
by which they are now known) was a critical one in the history of Hinduism. The ancient 
religion of the Brahmans had suffered from centuries of corruption, and had fallen into dis- 
repute -, the doctrines of the Reformer Gautama, the Buddha, backed by the authority of the 
Mauryan emperor A^oka, had swept the country from North to South. But with the Mauryan 
empire long fallen, and the elevation of the Gupta dynasty, the Brahmans saw an opportunity 
for recovering their lost supremacy. In the civilised regions of the North and East they were 
successful -, but in the West they encountered the vigorous opposition of the Jains, who had 
established themselves in gr eat strength in the Western Kingdoms. By the active proselytism 
of the Jains on the one side, and the more carnal arguments of slings and arrows employed 
by the aboriginal Bhils on the other, the ranks of the Rajput Kshatriyas, on whom the Brah- 
mans relied to defend their temporal power, were getting perilously thinned ; and the oppor- 
turdty of recruiting these ranks, by admitting the warlike strangers from the North to the 
privileges and responsibilities of the Kshatriya caste, was too obvious to be missed by the 
astute Brahmans. 

3 Early history of Gujrat, Bern. Gazetteer^ Vol. 1, Pa.rt I, p. 135. 
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Tht-rc was nothing revolutionary in this proceeding, for many times in the history of 
Hinduism the same expedient has been resorted to.3 According to the strict law of Manu the 
higher caste of Hmdus cannot be entered by foreigners or men of lower caste, except by the 
drastic process of le-birth. But has any human law-maker yet succeeded in defeating the 
ingenuity of his disciples ? The acumen of the Pandits was not unequal to the twisting 
of "this rule to suit the dictates of policy or of necessity. First of all, there was the discreet 
fiction, that the warlike neighbours were descendants of an original Kshatriya stock, who 
might regain their ancestral caste rights by returning to a devout observance of^ their reli- 
gious duties, more especially those which enjoined the protection of Brahmans. Then again, 
according to Manu, a king is composed of particles dravm from the essence of the gods, and 
this applies not only to Hindu kings, but to ah kings. The ruler even of a tribe of foreign 
invaders could therefore claim to be an emanation of divinity, and could hardly be denied the 
right, should he claim it, to rank as a Brahman or at the least a Kshatriya ; and once admit- 
ted in his case, this right might quite logically be extended to his clan, whose origin was the 
same as his own. Under successive applications the letter of the law was finally broadened 
into the general rule, that “who acts as a Kshatriya, him you must consider a matriya”4 
Two well-known examples of the api)Hcation of this rule in Western India, besides the Mers 
and Gujars, are the Chitpavan Brahmans, who are said to he descended from a crew of 
foreigners shipwrecked on the Ivonkan coast ; and the chiefs of the old Maratha families, who 
have been admitted to the Kshatriya caste, although the Brahmans of Northern India still 
believe them to be of Persian origin. ^ 

But was there anything to induce the chiefs of the invading tribes to put themselves and 
their followers beneath the Brahman yoke 1 Admission to the exclusive and 3 ealously guarded 
caste of king-horn warriors, over which hung the glamour of Rajput tradition and chivalry, 
was undoubtedly an inducement to the warlike barbarians ; and the subtle Brahman well 
luiew how to turn to account the common weakness of human natm-e, to desire most that which 
is most difficult to attain, without regard to its intrinsic value. But there was another powerful 
bond which attached the Mers to the Brahman cause and alienated them from their opponents. 
The Mers brought with them from Persia the worship of fire and of the Sun.® Mihir in the 
ancient language of Persia, and Mitra, in Sanskrit, are names for the sun ; and the names Mait- 
raka and Mihira by which the Mers are known in the Hindu accounts of the great invasion, 
seem to connect this tribe in a particular manner with Sun-worship.'^ They would therefore 
be naturally attracted to the side of the Brahmans (Chitpavan), who were also Fire and Sun- 
worshippers, in opposition to the Jains and Buddhists, who had not only abandoned this wor- 
ship themselves, hut had forbidden its continuance in the territories where they held sway.^ 

In order to lend es|)ecial emphasis and edat to the admission of this powerful reinforce- 
ment to the ranks of their defenders, the Brahmaits determined to signalise it by performing 
the sacred rite of Initiation by Fire. This rite would appeal especially to the newcomers 

3 B<m. Gazetteer, Vol. IX, Part I, pp. 434 — 452. 

i Wilford in Asiatic Besearches, X, 91. 

5 [There is this much to he said in favour of the “Brahmans.” The Mers were probably quite as 
much “Kshatriyas” as the other “RajpAt Kshatriyas” of the 5th century. — E jd.] 

6 See below for an account of the connection of the Magha Brahmans with the Magi. 

7 Gf. Mibirakula, Child of the Sun, the title of the great White Hun ruler in Northern India in the 
early 6tb century. 

s Gladwin’s Ain-i*AM}ari, II, 43. 
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a of their own religion, and would emphasise their antagonism to the Jams, who 

Ld tried to stamp out fire-worship. Apparently it was reserved for the most solemn occa- 
sions only, and was seldom employed, except for the initiation of the Brahmans themselves. 
Something resembling it is said to have been employed at the initiation of the Chitpavan 
Brahmans above referred to.'*’ Actual details of the rite are not known. Legend describes 
the scene on the sacred mountain of Abu, where the gods assembled in open Lodge round 
the oreat Agni-kupd, or Ifire-x^it, which is stiU to be seen there. Pirst Indra made an image 
of grass, sprinkled it with the water of life and threw it into the fire-fountain, muttering the 
Charm of Life slowly. Prom the flame arose a mace-bearing figure shouting “Mar, Mar”. 
He was called the Parmar or Poe-.slayer. Next Brahma framed an image of his own essence 
and tlirew it into the fire-pit, relocating the Life-charm . A figure rose vdth the sacred thread 
round liis neck, a sword in one hand and a copy of the Veda in the other. He was called 
Ch^lrtkhya or vSolanki. The third champion was the Pariar, who was created by Rudra, 
■and rose from the flame, black and ill-favoured, bearing a how. Last of all came Vishnu’s 
image, the four-armed Chauhau. 

^According to the legend, the Parmar or Panwar rt'ceived Dhar and Ujjain as Ms heritage, 
to the Solanld wms assigned Anhilpura, to the Pariar the desert regions West of Abu, and 
the North was given to the Ohauhan. Of tlu'; thirty-six royal races of Rajputs it is said the 
fire-born are the greatest, thv rc'st v'(‘rc born of women, while these owe. their origin to the 
gods themselves.'*^ 

There can he very little doubt that these four fire-horn races were originall3' Mers and 
Cujars, and date their origin from the fifth ccntm'y.i^ Unless ^ve are prepared to accept 
the legend of their miraculous creation, wc must conclude that they originated from a non- 
Hindu warrior race. The fact that tlxeir appearance synchronised closely with the arrival 
in Eajputana of the conquering tilbcs of fire-worshipping Mers and Uujars, points at once 
■to a probable source from wliich this mnv acciwsion to the fighting force, of the Kshatriyas 

was drawn. 

In an old Rajput inscription, a priiuic of the Pariar race is referred to as a Gujar.i'^ The 
prmcipal division of the Gujars in the Panjab bemrs the name of Chauhan.i** The Solanki 
Oswals, the leading class of Western Indian Jains, are Gujars. In poems, Bhim Solanki, the 

great king of Anhilvada is called the Gujar.*^^ 

The nature of the connection be.twecm the Mers and the Gujars is not quite clear, hut in 
view of their common country, common religion and customs and their combined invasion of 
India it is fair to assume that it was very close. It has been suggested that the Mers were not 
regarded as a separate tribe, but as a ruling class of the Gujars ; the later still refer to their 
head-men as “Mr.” In any case the fact that Mer Idngdoms were estahhshed in the countries 
first over-run by the invaders, as Kashmir, the Indus valley, and Kathiawfirr, while the Gujars 
either went further afield or remained in the Mer kingdoms in a subordinate position, seems 
to show that of the two tribes the Mers predominated in power and influence. It is in the 
■last degree unlikely, therefore, that if Gujars wore admitted to the caste of Kshatriyas, Mers 
should have been excluded. *** Moreover, of the four stock-names of the Mers given above. 


9 ChitpUfian signifies “pyre purifier.'” it ro r j. 

n Bom. Gazetteer, Vol. X, Part i, p. 4S(i. 13 Prachtnalekha~^.d, Vol. I. pp. a3-u4. 

1* Giijardt Gazetteer, ■pp. 50-51. Bds Ma , , — xr,nr]'' J ’ 

15 The only semi-independent Gurjara Kingdom of which we have records was that at Xandod m 

'Southern Gujaratfbut the ki^s of Nanddd acknowledged theMor kings of Vallabhxpura as their overlords. 

•—Bom. Gazetteer Vol. I> Part I, p. 113. 
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tto^^T^espond mth names of the fire-horn tribes. The fourth stock-name, Gahlot, refeis 
to -i different origin, which will presently be explained. -i* I conclude therefore, that of the 
four fire-born tribes of Rajputs, three, viz., the Chauhan, Pariar and Parmar were composed 
of both filers and Gujars ; the fourth Solanki, may ha\re been composed of Gujars alone. 

In the early 19th century, the Bards of the Mers, greatly daring, ventured to ascribe 
the origin of their race to the debased off spring of a Chauhan prince. A stmin of Chauhan 
blood, even though blended with disgrace, wms the highest genealogical pinnacle to which 
thev could aspir^, and even this claim was not admitted without derision by their neigh- 
bours. The strange truth appears to be, that instead of the Mers being descended from the 
t'hauhans, the Chauhans themselves are descendants of the ancient nation of Mers . 

Besides those who were specially distinguished by the fire -initiation, other clans of 
the invaders attained the dignity of inclusion among the Rajput royal races wfithout under- 
<roim- this ordeal. Probably most of the Rajput Chiefs of Kathiawar are descended from the 
Mer conquerors of that loro^ince. The Jethva Chiefs of Porhandar for instance, who were for- 
merly powerful rulers, are almost certainly of the Mer tribe. They are still called Mer 
Kiac^c., and the Mers of Porbandar regard them as the head of their clan. But the most 
noteworthy case is that of the kings of Vallabhipur in Eastern Kathiawar. About the end 
of the fifth century, a chief named Bhatarka, a Mer of the Gahlot clan, conquered the city 
cf vallabhipm', the last stronghold in Kathiawar of the decaying Gupta monarchy, and found- 
ed a kingdom' there which included the greater part of Krithiawar, Gujarat, and Southern 
Rajputana. A scion of this dynasty in a. n. 720 conquered Chitoris from the Mori or Maurya 
Chief who held it. His descendants are the present ruling family of Udaipur. This origin 
of the Sisodias perhaps accounts for the curious blend of Sun-worship with orthodox Hinduism 
which exists in Udaipur ; and it throws an interesting light on the claim of the Maha,ra,nas to 
a descent from Nushirwan, the great Sasanian emperor of Persia. 

Not only were the warriors of the Mers admitted to the Kshatriya caste, but their priests 
were recognised as Brahmans. The horde of fighting men was accompained by a hereditary 
tribe of priests, called Maghs, w'ho were under the special favour of the great conqueror 
Mihirakula.20 In India the Maghs seem in general to have worshipped a combination 
of the Sun and ^iva under the title Mihir-eswar (Sun-god). This was the established religion 
in the Vallabhi kingdom of Bhatarka and his successors. 

But a pure form of sun-worshij) was maintained at Multan, Dwarka, Somnath and 
other holy places, probably by the priests of the sect.^i The descendants of the Maghs 
under the name of Magha Brahmans now form one of the leading priestly classes of South 
Marwar. 


These names are probably adaptations of tribal stock-names of the Mers and Gujars, which have 
been given Indian, meanings. Bom, Gazetteer^ VoL IX, Part I, p. 483, Tod^s Annals^ 2ncl edition, II, 407. 
The Gahlots for instance are probably identical with the Geta mentioned by Herodotus as a principal tribe oi 
Medes [Mmyo, Brittanica^ Art, ‘^Media”). 

17 Bom, Gazetteer, VoL I, Fart I, jp. ST. 

IB Tod’s A7imU, I, 229-231. 

Bom, Gazetteer, VoL IX, Part I, p. 102, Tod’s Annah, I, 235, Gladwin’s Ain-i-Akbari, I, 18L 
20 Troyer’s Bajatarangini, 307-300. 

SI BLerodotas mentions the Magoi (Magi) as the hereditary priests of the Medes. Modern (post- 
Islamic) Persian poetry is full of references to the Maghs, the priests of the ancient religion. Beinaud’ 
Mnmke mrUlnde, 93-09. Muk**s Sanskrit Texts, T, 497. 
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Neither the date nor the circumstances of the fall of VallahhiiDura are clearly known. 
The most probable account is that preserved by the Portuguese traveller xilberuni, who says 
that the Arab chief of Mansura, in the Indus valley, sent a naval expedition against Vallabhi- 
ura. In a night attack the king was killed and his people and town were destroyed. Alberuni 
aives no date to this indent ; but it must have occurred between a.d. 750 and 770. 
After the destruction of Vallabhipura, the Mor power seems to have moved inland, probably 
to avoid another encounter with those terrible raiders, and to have centred iu the hilly 
country West of Chitor, where a large tract of country received the name of Medwar'’^, 
the country of the Mods (Mers). 

The subsequent history of the (lahlots of Mewar, as well as that of the main branches 
of the Chauhans, Pauwars, and the Pariars is sufficiently well known from the AnnaU of the 
Bajputs among whom these tribes are now included. But besides those who by achieve- 
ment, or Brahman initiation, were cleansed from the dust of their ignorance and obtained a 
place among the Kshatriyas, a proportion of the Mers held to their ancient faith, aird eithei- 
from choice or from necessity, remained outside the pale. 

Among these were the Mers of Sind, of Kathiawar and of Merwara. In proportion as the* 
fire-born Rajputs grew in reputation, in powea, and in pride, their brethren of these tribes 
sank into oblivion, and finally after a lapse of nearly a thousand years, they emerge into the 
.light of modern history as despised barbarians, stripped of every vestige and even every 
memory of their former greatness. One can only darkly surmise the causes and circumstances 
of this strange discrimination of fate. 

One curious tradition has been handed down in the tribe from ancient times and survives 
to this present day. According to this tradition the kings of the Mers in ancient times were 
white men, and it is dccr(;ed that tlu^ ilers shall never be ruled or led by any other than a 
white race. I like to think that the old Mers who did not become ICshatriyas were sturdy 
independents of the tribe, who held to the legend of the white king and refused to he tempted 
to bow the knee to the dark-skinned races of Hindustan. With the coming of the British 
in the early years of the ninteenth century the riddle seemed to be solved. Ihe Mers accep- 
ted the white ofiEicers as their destined rulers, and have followed them ever since with un- 
swerving loyalty. It is true that their faith received a shock by the substitution of a Hindu 
District Officer for the “Ohhota Sabib” a few years ago, but the tradition clings, and the 
Mers are still inclined to hold themselves as a race apart, to regard the seething politics of 
India with complete unconcern, and to speak of their district as “a piece of Britain,’ and 
themselves as the peculiar servants and soldiers of the British King- Emperor. 

NEW .LIGHT EROxM WESTERN ASIA. 

{A Jjechire deLiv&Tad to The Royal Asiatic Society, London, 
on Tuesday the Sth November 1921.) 

By the rev. prof. A. H. SAYOE, M.A., D.Lm. 

The other day I was looking into a book on Ancient History published less than a 
century ago. It has itself become ancient history. It is Uke nothing so much as the maps 
of central Africa which were current in my childhood and in which there was httle else but 
a blank space. What was not a blank space was for the most part erroneous. So i w as 


22 Bern. Gazetteer, Vol. 1 ; Fai’t 1, pi^ 94-95, 


23 The modern Mewar or Udaipur. 
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with tlie Aiicdeiit History of our immediate forefatliers so far as Asia and Europe were 
concerned. Behind the classical age of Greece and Rome there was either thick darkness, 
or assertions and guesses which we now know to have been wide of the truth. Apart from 
what could be gleaned from the pages of the Old Testament, (not unfrequently misinterpreted 
or mismiderstood), nothing practically was known of the earlier history of Europe and Western 
Asia. 

When I went to school light ^vas beginning to dawn. Champollion had lifted the curtain 
which so long covered the script and records of Egypt, and the outlines of early Egyptian 
history were beginning to be sketched, w’’hile the ancient life of the Egyptians, their crafts 
and arts and theology, were being recovered from the painted walls of tombs and temples. 
The Persian cuneiform inscriptions had just been deciphered, and through them the inscrip- 
tions of Assyria and Babylonia were at last revealing their secrets. Among my first re- 
collections are the discoveries that were being made in Assyria and Babylonia, the bulls that 
Layard was sending from the ruins of Nineveh, the names of Sennacherib and Sargon that 
the decipherers were finding in the inscriptions, the new world of art and history that w^as 
being opened up on the banks of the Tigris and Euphrates. The story of it all had penetra- 
ted into the remotest country places, the daily papers wnre filled with accounts of what had 
lieen found, and the theological public, which was a large one in those days, was intensely 
interested in discoveries which explained or supplemented the familiar stories of the Bible. 

Then came the reaction. The canons of a sceptical criticism were introduced from 
Germany and eagerly assimilated by our classical scholars. The Homeric Poems were 
dissected into small morsels, assigned to a late age, and denied all historical credence, while 
Niebuhr^s rejection of early Roman history became a fashion. Sir George Cornewall Lewis 
proved to his own satisfaction and that of his readers that Roman history so-called, before 
the capture of the city by the Gauls, was entirely devoid of truth ; Grote made it clear to 
an acquiescent world that Greek tradition was valueless and that we might as well look for 
history in the rainbow as in Greek m 3 rth and legend ; and finally, the philological theory of 
mythology became the vogue, which derived a myth from a misunderstood word or phrase 
and resolved most of the figures of early legend into forms of the Sun-god, Except perhaps 
in Palestine and Egypt, it was assumed that writing for literary purposes was unknown to 
the ancient world until a few centuries before the Christian era, and that consequently, as 
there were no contemporaneous records, there could be no reliable history. Archseology 
still meant discussions about the age and authority of Greek statuary and the like ; scientific 
excavation, and examination of the materials found in the course of it, w^ere left to the stu- 
dents of the prehistoric ages, more especially in Scandinavia. The application of the methods 
and results of the Scandinavian scholars to the lands of the Eastern Mediterranean was not 
dreamed of, or if dreamed of, dismissed as a dream. The old sites of the East were explored 
for the sake of the great monuments and smaller antiquities which they yielded and which 
were coveted by the Museums, as well as for the inscriptions which were to be discovered in 
them. That the history of the pre-Hellenic past could be recovered, except through the 
help of written records, had not as yet dawned upon the world of students. As for Assyriology, 
the Semitic scholars of Germany stiU regarded it as unworthy of their attention. 

. It ww an outsider, l>r. Schhemann, who was the revolutionist, and it is needless to say 
that the first announcements of his work and discoveries were received with violent opposi- 
tion, unbelef and contempt. He was not a Professor ; h6 had not even received a University 
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education ; a self-educated man, what did he know about the classics, much less about their 
interpretation 1 The Trojan War had been prored to be a solar myth ; how then could he 
have discovered the city of Priam and established the historical credibility of the Iliad ? 

It was worse when his enthusiasm led him to excavate Mykenae and find there the tombs 
of the royal heroes for whom he was looking, fflled as they were with gold and other treasures 
which displayed the features of a hitherto unknown art. Some scholars maintained that 
they were Byzantine ; there were others who were equally assured that they were Gothic loot. 
That they could not be what their discoverer maintained they were, was agreed on all sides; 
Homer had been shown to be a medley of late date, and Agamemnon and his colleagues 
were creatures of myth. 

I was one of the first advocates of Schliemann’s beliefs, and an ai-ticle of mine in The 
Academy brought me his acquaintance and friendship. It was not long before discoveries 
similar to those at Mykenae and Tiryns were announced from other parts of the old Greek 
world ; little by little the opposition to the conclusions to be drawn from them died away, 
and it came to be admitted on all sides that the spade had disproved the confident convictions 
of scholarship, had revealed to us the prehistoric past of Greece, and had shown that the 
old traditions were founded on historic truth. It was the first blow delivered against the 
historical scepticism of the middle of the nineteenth century. 

As an excavator Schliemann had to seek his evidence in the material objects which he 
disinterred. How to interpret this evidence had already been made clear by the prehistoric 
students of northern and western Eurox^e. Among the material objects, the most important 
part was played by the pottery. Pottery is indestructible except by the hand of m an ; 
it is the most common of objects wherever civilised or semi-civilised man has existed, and 
the potter is almost as much subject to the dictates of fashion as the milliner. Successive 
periods of history can thus be traced through varying styles of pottery, as well as the relations 
of various forms of culture one to another. 

Now a new excavator appeared upon the scene in the person of Mr. Flinders Petrie, 
aud the scene of his work was no longer the ancient Greek world, but Egypt. Under him 
the study and classification of pottery became an elaborate branch of science, and brought 
with it the scientific study and arrangement of other objects of social life. Upper Egypt is a 
laud where nothing perishes except by the hand of man ; where the relies of early civilisation 
seem hardly to grow old, and where accordingly it is easier than elsewhere to unravel their 
history and arrange them in chronological order. The arehseologieal science of to-day is 
largely the creation of Petrie and his followers in the lands of the Nile. 

Meanwhile As 83 ndology had overcome opposition and suspicion, and had forced the older 
Semitic scholars to accei>t its statements and conclusions. Even Germany had at last 
yielded ; the enthusiasm of the Swiss scholar Schrader silenced all opposition, and a Chair 
of Assyriology was established for him at Berlin. But Assyxiology itself had widened its 
domain. It was no longer only the Semitic language of Assyria and Babylonia and the 
Iraidan language of ancient Persia, which the cuneiform scholar was called upon to decipher; 
the cuneiform script had once extended over the greater part of Western Asia and had been 
used by the various languages that were spoken there. It was discovered that Assyro- 
Babylonian had been the pupil and heir of an earlier culture and an earlier language which 
was agglutinative, but unlike any other known form of speech. The earlier Assyriologists 
called it Akkadian ; we now know that its name was Sumerian, the language of Sumer, 
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an^ikadian properly denoted the Semitic language spoken in the northern hah of Baby- 
lonia. The fii’st attempt at a grammar and analysis of the language had been made by my. 
self in 1870, and was developed by my friend, !Fran9ois Lenormant a name ever to be 
iionoiu’ed— three years later. The Sumerians were the founders of Babylonian civilisation, the 
builder.s of its cities, and the originators of its theology. The larger part of Babylonian 
literatui’e was due to their initiative. 

Another agglutinative language, unrelated, however, to Sumerian, was spoken in the 
liighlands of Elam and is now known as Susian. In its later form it is represented by what 
in the earty days of Assyriology was termed the Scythian version of the Achsemenian in- 
scriptions. It was, in fact, the language of Susa, the third capital of the Persian kings, and 
we owe most of our present knowledge of it to the numberless inscriptions disinterred by 
de Morgan among the ruins of Susa and brilliantly deciphered by Dr. Scheil. 

There was yet another language embodied in the cuneiform characters, which was spoken 
in the north of Assyria in what is now Armenia. This I succeeded in deciphering in 1882, 
my Memoir appearing in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, and so brought to light the 
history, geography and theology of a power which once contended on equal terms with the 
Assyrian Empire, and was for a while the mistress of the nations of the north. To this lan- 
guage I gave the name of Vannic, the capital of the kingdom having been the city of Bianas, 
the modern form of which is Van. The language belonged to what is called the Caucasian 
or Asianic group, that is to say, to the numerous languages spoken to-day in the Caucasns 
and formerly in Asia Minor, and divided into several groups unrelated to one another. 

In 1888 came a discovery which revolutionised our ideas of ancient Oriental history and 
had a far-reaching effect. This was the discovery of cuneiform tablets at Tel-el-Amarna in 
Upper Egypt. By a stroke of iU-luck they were found by the peasants in the winter of 
1886-7, the one winter that I did not happen to be in Upper Egypt. Both before that and 
afterwards I spent my winters on the Nile, and always visited Tel-el-Amarna, sometimes 
twice during the same season, where I was accordingly well- known to the natives from whom 
I purchased small antiquities. Had I been there that winter, the whole coUeotion of tablets 
would have passed into my hands intact. As it was, there was no one in Egypt, much less 
among the antica-dealers, who knew anything about cuneiform or cimeiform tablets. A 
tablet sent to Paris was pronounced by Oppert to be a forgery, and the result was that the 
l)recioim documents were packed on donkey-back and carried more than once up and down 
the two banks of the Nile, so that a considerable number of them were lost altogether, and a 
large number broken and rendered more or less illegible. When I arrived in Cairo in the 
spring of 1888, a few had made their way there, and I was able to assure the authorities at 
the Museum, that whatever their date might be, they were genuine. 

The foUowing winter I was again at Tel-el-Amarna where the fellahin showed me the house 
m which the tablets had been discovered. The bricks of the house, some of which 1 carried 
away with me. proved that it was the Foreign Office of the later TCinga of the 18th dynasty. 
Most of the bricks were inscribed with the words : “ Record Office of Aten.” 

The discovery, as I have said, had far-reaching consequences. For one thing, it de^t 
a s^nd blow at the destructive criticism of the sceptical school of the historians of ffie 
an^nt East, That criticism was based on the assumption that Hterature and the use dl 
wnting for or ejnstolaiy purposes had no existence before tiie classical age, and that 

eomiequentiy no contmnpmraneouslusfcory of an earlier peri(Mi<»uld have comedown to us, the 
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further conclusion being that as there was no contemporaneous history, there could have 
been little or no history at all. The Tel-el-Amarna tablets showed, on the contrary, that 
already in pre-Mosaic age there was almost as much diplomatic and hterary 

correspondence going on from one end of the civihsed world to the other, as in our own 
aay ; that schools must have been plentiful, and knowledge of tvritiiig widespread. They 
completed what the discoveries of Schliemann had begun ; as the excavations at Troy 
and Mykense had restored our confidence in the traditional history of the ancient Orient, so 
the tablets restored our confidence in its literary character. 

It was not long before another shock was given to the complacent scepticism of the 
older school of historians. Professor Erman had stated in a lecture at Berim that; the age 
of archaeological discovery in Egypt was over, and that henceforward the Egyptologist 
must devote himself to the philological analysis of his texts. Hardly had he made the pro- 
nouncement, when de Morgan revealed to the world, not only the pre-historic age of Egypt, 
hut the earliest historical dynasties as well. So far from belonging to the domain of mytho- 
logy, as had been confidently assumed, they turned out to be as fully historical as the dynas- 
ties of a Ramses or a Psammetichus, and the Egypt they governed was an Egypt which 
bad already enjoyed a long preceding period of culture and civilisation, Menes, the founder 
of the united monarchy, was suddenly transformed from a creature of fable into a historical 
personage whose palace we can reconstruct with its ornate furniture, its vases of glass or 
obsidian brought from distant Melos, its gold-work and jewellery, and its hierarchy of officials. 

Then came Sir Arthur Evans’ discovery of ancient Krete, One morning he came into 
my rooms at Oxford with copies of some Kretan gems on which he had found what seemed 
to him the indubitable symbols of a picture-writing. They reminded me of a sealing-wax 
impression I had taken many years before at Athens of a Kretan seal which I had seen in the 
possession of Professor Rhousopouloa, When we examined it we found that the characters 
upon it were those of the same unknown script which Sir Arthur Evans had just detected. 

Sir Arthur started fot Krete as soon afterwards as he could ; there he came across clear 
evidences of an early civilisation which made him determine to excavate in the island when- 
ever political circumstances would allow him to do so ; the result was the excavation of the 
palace of Knossos, as well as the Italian excavations at Ploestos and Agia Triada and of 
other explorers elsewhere, which have restored to us the early history of the -Egean and 
brought to light a civilisation and an art which in many respects was a precursor of that of 
classical Greece. In fact it is not too much to say that we now know that what we call 
the classical art of Greece was but a Renaissance ; the seeds of the older culture, which had 
been overwhelmed by the northern barbarians, had been lying under the soil, ready to burst 
into life whenever outward conditions favoured them. 

Meanwhile, a forgotten people, who had much to do with shaping the history of the 
Nearer East and with carrying the culture of Babylonia to Greek lands, had sprung again into 
existence. These were the people known to the Babylonians and Egyptians, as well as to the 
' Old Testament, under the name of the Hittites. It was in 1879 that I first endeavoured to 
establish the fact of a Hittite empire, the capital of which was at Boghaz Keuiin Gappad^ia, 
and to show that the curious hieroglyphic texts that had been found in Syria and Asia Minor, 
were the work of a Hittite people. In a letter to the Academy I declared, to what was then 
an unbeheving world, that the hieroglyphics attached to the figure carved on the rocks 
near Smyrna, in which Herodotus had seen the Egyptian conauerorlSesostris, wmre not 
Egyptian as was supposed, but would prove on examination to be Hittite, and similar to 
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those attached to the figures of various deities at Bogha25 Keui. A few weeks later I was 
standing by the side of the figures and taking a squeeze of the inscription. My prophec ' 
was fulfilled ; the characters were Hittite like the figure itself, and bore witness to the march 
of Hittite conquerors as far westward as the shores of the .^Egean, 

The Tel-el-Amarna tablets brought the Hittites once more to the fore. They showed 
that in the age of the Exodus, wken Palestine was nominally under Egyptian dominion it was 
to a large extent actually governed by Hittite chieftains from Asia Minor, whose troops 
garrisoned the cities of Canaan. It is with good reason that the writer of Genesis describes 
Heth as the second-born of Canaan. Even the King of Jerusalem bears a Hittite name and 
the Khabiri whose attacks he fears, and in whom some scholars have seen the Hebrews 
in spite of historical improbability, now turn out to be the mercenary bodyguard of the Hittite 
Kings. If they eventually captured Jerusalem, as is generally supposed, they would have 
been the Jebusites of Scripture. 


In 1S93-4 M. Chantremade some excavations at Boghaz Keui, one result of which was the 
discovery of fragments of cuneiform tablets. It then became clear that the Hittities employ- 
ed the cimeiform script as well as their native hieroglyphs and that if excavations could be 
made on a sufficient scale at Boghaz Keui, a library of cuneiform tablets might he found 
there similar to those of Assyria and Babylonia. In 1905 I was at Constantinople with 
Dr. Pinches, and there we obtained a tablet, said to come from Yurghat, near Boghaz Keui 
and inscribed with cuneiform characters in the same language as the fragments. discovered by 
Chantre. It was the first tablet of the kind that had come to light which wms not only of 
large size, but also fairly perfect, and an edition of it was published by the Royal Asiatic 
Society as one of its special monographs.. 


The discovery had the effect of making the German Oriental Society keenly anxious 
to excavate at Boghaz Keui, as Dr. Beick and others had already urged them to do I 
too, on my side, was equally anxious that British excavations should be undertaken there, 
more especmlly as Professor Garstang, the most capable of excavators, was as much interested 
in the Hittites as I was myself, and was ready to give up Ms work in Egypt for the purpose. 
Hamdi Bey had promised me to do all he could to further my plans. But the funds for exca- 
vating were slow in being provided; Germany was omnipotent in Constantinople, and the 
ex-Kaiser instructed Ms ambassador there to demand a firman for the work to the expenses 
of which he Mmself contributed. EveutuaUy I received a letter from HamdiBey stating that 
he could hold out no longer, and that the firmto would be given to Germany. Accordingly 
m the eimmer of im. WineHer. the Aesyriologict, started for Boghaz Keui with money 
supplied by the Vorderasiatisohe Gesellschaft, and there took possession of the site, and the 
follorag year aregular expedition was sent out under the auspices of the German Oriental 
.booiety and the conduct of Winokler and one or two architects. Unfortunately, no 
arehaiolc^t rras attach^ to the expedition, so that had it not been for the fortunate 
aoeident ttat Erofe^or G^tang happened to visit Boghaz Keui whUe the excavations were 

r entirely lost it is we are sHUmthe 

dark as to the Mstonoal sequence of its pottery. 

the Assyriologist, and he devoted himself to copying and deciphering 

am ™ ^ ““ere 

are now aootit 20,000 tablets or fragments of tablAfa 4 . 1 . t 

Oonstantinople having been removed toTrBs ^ .v ' 

was nnhliaban t.. Ti i, leew . duTmg the waT. The result of his researches 

was publisned in December 1907 m a 'Drovisional 'RArirkTif j i - 

^ or piuvisionai Report, and opened up a new chapter im 
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ancient history, For one thing, we now heard the Hittite side of some of the poHtical q[ues- 
tions of which the Tel-el-Amarna tablets had given us the Egyptian version ; it is needless 
to say that the facts were placed in a irew light. Most of the documents relating to con- 
teiuporaneons history were fortunately in Assyrian, that being the language of diplomacy, 
a,s French is to-day. 

It was not only in Cappadocia, however, that the German Oriental Society was at work. 
Excavations extending over several years, were being made at its expense at Babylon and 
Assur, the primitive capital of Assyria. Those at Babylon did not add much to our previous 
knowledge ; it was different at Assur. There the history of the great temple of Assur was 
iiaced through its successive rebuildings and enlargements ; the earlier history of the city 
was carried back to pre-historic times ; the stately tombs of the later kings of Assyria were 
discovered, and above all, the royal library was disinterred, the existence of which was divined 
years ago by George Smith. Of all tins we had meagre reports, which only indicated the 
riches of the promised land ; and then came the war. 

{To be coTttinued.) 

the history of the NIZAM SHAHl KINGS OF ApiADNAGAE. 

By LIEUT.-COLONEL SIR WOLSELEY HAIG, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., C.M.G., C.B.E. 

( Continued from p. 73 . ) 

It so happened, however, that the ‘Adil Shahi army had been informed by spies of the 
design, and on the night on which half of the besieging army marched the ‘Adil Shahi army 
also marched for Bijapur by another road, and before the army of Ahmadnagar could reach 
that place, had entered Bijapdr and taken refuge behind its walls. Just at this time the 
force which had been sent by Kishvar Hian to slay Mustafa ]^dn, having slain that great 
man, returned, and joined the rest of the ‘Adii Shahi army in Bijapdr, so that the strength 
of the army of Bijapdr was greatly increased. The amirs of Bijapdr had, however recently 
expelled Kishvar Khan from the conntry246 and had not yet raised any other to the head of 

246 From Firishta’s narrative it -would appear that the force sent to deal with Mustafa Igian. had 
returned to Bijapur some time before the arrival of the allies before the city. — F. ii, 96. 

246 This is a very imperfect account of Haji Kishvar Khan’s do-wnfall. Chand Bibi became estranged 
from him owing to his murder of the Sayyid, Mii§taf& HiSn, and the quarrel between them reached such 
lengths that Kishvar Sian cauused Chand Bibi to be arrested and sent as a prisoner to Satara. He then 
sent Miyln BuddhO. the Hakani to threaten the amtrs at Naldrug with imprisonment unless they opposed 
the enemy more vigorously. The African mntrs, IHiias Siau, Biiavar and Hamid ma, put the 
envoy in irons and marched on Bijapur with the object of deposing Kishvar while Ain-ul-Mulk 

Kan'ini, Ankas Sian, and other amira retired to their estates. The murder of Mustafa ffian and the im- 
prisonment of Chand Bibi had rendered Kishvar SlSu extremely unpopular in Bijapfir, and he was openly 
abused as he passed through the streets. When he heard that the African amirs were marching on the 
capital he took the young king out hunting but, realizing the futility of opposing the Africa^, allowed 
him to return from the first stage and obtained leave of absence. He fled with 400 horse to Ahmadnagar 
but, being ill received there, fled to Golconda, whore he was slain by an Ardistgniin revenge for the maider 
ofMuetef&Kban, Ittia? Sianwas then made vakHandptshvd, and Ch§md Bibi was recalled from SaMra,. 
She dismissed I^lfls Khfln. and appointed Afzal Sl^ ShirSai in his s-fcead. ]^&n caused Af^l 

to be put to death, and, resenting Chand Bibi’s partiality for the foreign amirs, eJ^efled Shah FathuJlah 
ShMz^ Shah Abdfll Qasim, Murtaza Wian Injfl, and other Foreigners from the city. The African amirs 
then summoned ‘Ain-ul-Mulk Kan'ani from his estate and, as he approached the city, went out to meet 
him. He seized them, put them in irons, and carried them towards the city on elephants, but on 
learning that the royal guards were prepared to oppose him fled to his estate, lea-ving his prisoners 
behind They were released and restored to power. — E. ii, 97, 98* 
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alTairs. Tiic African amirs, such as IMilas I^an, DilS-var F^an, and Hamid Hiau, had cons- 
pired together and had succeeded in getting into their own hands most of the power in the 
state and the former concord between them and ‘Ain-ul-Mulk, who was the greatest and 
most powerful of the amirs of Bijapur, was changed to enmity. One day, when all the 
African amirs had gone to ‘Ain-ul-Mulk’s house, he had them arrested and on the following 
day, iiaving draum up his troops and placed the Africans under arrest with them, he mar- 
ched to the citadel of Bijaphr, intending to gain possession of the person of Ibrhhim ‘Adil 
Shah, to assume the chief power in the state, and to imprison the Africans in the fortress 
On his wny one of his friends met him and told him that the slaves of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah 
had entered into a conspiracy with the Kotwdl of Bijapur and the troops in attendance on 
the young king to release the Africans as soon as the cavalcade entered the fortress and to 
arrest their captor. The suspicious ‘Ain-ul-Mulk, on receiving this false information, left 
the African amirs in the midst of the bazar at Bijapur and fled to his own estates. 

The "Adil Shahi army was much demoralized by the flight of 'Ain-ul-Mulk, but the power 
of the African amirs, who had thus been released from imprisonment, was greater than ever 
As the army of Bijapur was demoralized by the quarrels between the amirs, so the Nizam 
8hahi army became more powerful and advanced and encamped before Sh^hpur. On”the 
followingday at daybreak the Niz.am Sh^hi and Qutb Shahi armies were drawn up in battle 
array against the enemy, and marched on Bijapur. The ‘Adil Shahi army also streamed 
out of the gates of the town and was drawn up for battle. The infantry, the rocketeers, 
the spearmen and the halberdiers, the war elephants, and the cavalry advanced to the 
attack. The light cavalry first Joined battle but the fight soon became general, and the two 
armies crashed together like contending seas. 2 47 

The Qutb Shahi warriors performed great feats of valour on that day, made frequent 
attacks which broke the enemy’s line, and then, as before, when the battle was at its hei^t, 
nearly a thousand picked horsemen of the Nizam Shahi army charged the centre of the ‘Adil 
Shahi army, doing great execution. The centre broke and the wings followed its example. 
M ben the allied armies saw the effect of this bold charge on the enemy, they charged at once 
and slew so many of the enemy, that the corpses lay in heaps. They then pressed on in 
pursuit of the disorganized forces of the enemy, which fled in all directions. Some, with 
great difficulty, succeeded in reaching the fortress of Bijapfir, while large numbers fled in 
all dnections over the country. Those who made for Bijapur were pursued to the gates 
by the allies, who captured from them seven of Ibrahim’s best elephants, Atashpara, Knh- 
para, Chanehai and others, and drove them back to their camp. The allies having reached 

their camp, relaxed no whit of their vigilance, but prepared to resist any fresh attack 
and to capture the fortress. 


On the day foUowing, the ‘Adil Shahi army was again formed up for battle but their 
spirit was so broken by their defeat that they would not leave the fortress. 

I i;^cture spies informed the ‘Adil Shahi army that Sayyid Mir Zainal Astara- 

aci, a een sent by Ibrahim Qutb Shah to besiege the fortress of had 

r ^ hastening to the aid of the Nizam Shahi army. The comman- 

® ^ be to detach the force 

^fiir+r S’ orcenrent, to attack it by night before it effected a Junction with Sayyid 

sent Sayyid Mirza Nflr-ud-din Muhammad 
^shabfli! and some other amirs with their troops to att ack Mir Zainal. Mirza Nffi-ud-din 

appears Firishta and the army of Ahmadnagar 

Crollaguda, 
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with a fresh Adil Shahi force marched from Bijapur at night and on the 
second night he met the Quth Shahi force and in the darkness of that night a fierce conflict 
between these^ two place. The fight lasted until the morning, but when the 

sun rose the Adil Shahi s left the field and retired towards Bijaphr, while the Outb ShSht 

army encamped on the field. 

When the Quth ShAhi army found that the Bijapuris had fled and would not renew the 
fight they resumed their march, plundering and ravaging the ‘Adil Shahi country as they 
advanced to a distance of four or five leagues on either side of their line of their march, until 
they approached the dmir-ul-umard’s army. Here they were received with honoiu, and as 
this reinforcement greatly increased the strength of the besieging army, renewed efforts 
^vere made to capture Bijapur. 

At this time Kishvar l^an ‘Adilshahi,249 of whom it has already been mentioned that 
he fled from the amirs of Bijapflr and took refuge in Ahmadnagar arrived, by the royal com- 
mand, with fresh troops at the camp of the amir-ul~umard, and the news of the arrival of 
these two fresh reinforcements utterly demoralized the army of Bijapur, and ‘Ain-nl-Mulk. 
who was the commander-in-chief of the enemy, found that the strength of the allies was 
overwhelming, and that in the absence of any sound statesman the kingdom was rapidly 
[ailing into decay. Thus Sankal Naik, commandant of the fortress of Chari and of its 
dependencies rose in rebellion, and asserted his sway over most of the villages and towns (with 
their districts) which ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah had, in the course of his reign, added to the ‘Adil Shahi 
kingdom, and was oppressing and plundering the inhabitants. The African amirs, who had 
acquired all power in the city of Bijapur, now exerted themselves to the utmost to avert the 
overthrow of the kingdom and, as a first step to this end they sent for ‘Ain-ul-Mulk, who had 
now been for eight days in the camp of the allies, assuring him of his safety and imploring 
him to return to Bijapur, He responded to the appeal and, leaving his pavilion standing, 
fled from the royal camp with his troops by night towards BijApur, and entered the city by 
the Allahpflr gate.®®® 

When the allies heard of the flight of ‘Ain-ul-Mulk they pursued him even to the gate 
of the city, slaying all whom they overtook and capturing all his baggage and treasure, so 
that the pursuers were enriched by the quantity of gold and jewels which fell into their hands. 

The ‘Adil Shahi army was, however, much strengthened by the return of ‘Ain-ul-Mulk, 
and farmdns were issued to all parts of the kingdom ordering the assembly of the infantry, 
musketeers and archers, and in a short time 8,000 foot (joined the army in Bij&pfir). 

XO- — As ACCOUNT OS’ THE THIRD BATTLE BETWEEN THE BiJlPfiEiS 

AND THE Allies.®®! 


The allies, having recently been strengthened by two reinforcements, were now over- 
confident on their strength, and on the next day at sunrise, were drawn up and advanced 
against the city in full force. When the ‘Adil ShS'hi army were aware of the advance of the 
allies, they were drawn up, and a number of their bravest amirs, such as MSrzS. Nur-ud-din. 


Firishta makes no mention of th© dispatch of Kishwar from Ahmadnagar against 

Bij&pUr. He appears to have fled directly from Ahmadnagar hj Golconda. 

260 The African amirs had by this time resigned oflSce, and ShSh Abfll Hasan had been appointed 

and pishad. He begged Sayyid Murtazfl, who held him in great respect, to persuade Bihzad-ul-Malk 
4md Muhammad Quli Quth ShSh to raise the siege and Sayyid MurtazA, who was still at enmity with 


BihzM-ul-Mulk and Sal&hafc I^n very readily exerted himself to ensure the failure of the siege. He 
reproached. ‘Ain-ul-Mulk and Ankas SiSto, who had taken refine with him, with their t^son, and per- 
suaded them to return to their allegiance to Ibrahim ‘Adil Shkh IL They accordingly return^ 
to BijapUr. Pirishta says nothing about the attack made on them as they were returning, wbic yyi 


Mortaia would hot have been likely to pemait. — F. ii, 102, 103. 


26! This battle is not mentioned by Pirishte. 
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Muijammad Nishaburi;, Mustafa I^an Astar^bMi, Sbir Mian Baraqi, Mngaffar rai Sn Bari 
Alikas Klian Dakani and Ikblas Hian, Dilavar Mian, and Hamid Ehan, the Africans, led the 
numerous army ol Bijapdr out by one of the gates of the city and drew it up over acyniT, ^ 
the armies of the allies. 


The two armies then Joined battle and a fiercely fought battle ensued, which raged from 
early morn until the sun was past the zenith, when a division of about 1,500 cavalry ^th 
several war elephants charged the centre of the ‘Adil Shahi army, broke it, and dispersed it 
When the rest of the ‘Adil Shihi army saw that all their efforts were in vain they broke and 
fled, pursued by the Nizam Sh&hi army. Many of the fugitives fled so precipitately from 
fear of the avenging swords of the pursuers that they fell into the ditch of the fortress 
W hen those in Bijapfir saw that the battle was not going in accordance with their hopes 
they shut the gates and prevented the entry, not only of the victors, but also of their own 
men, and rained from the bastions and curtains showers of arrows on the allies. The 
allies having thus gained the victory over their enemy, retired from before the walls to 
their own camp. 


After this heavy defeat, the army of Bijapur remained shut up in the city and had 
neither strength nor courage to arm themselves, nor to come out again to the fight. Then 
having found that they could effect nothing by force, they had recourse to fraud. ' Having 
regard to the friendship which had existed between Sayyid Murtaz^ and Sayyid 4&h Abfi^ 
1-Hasan, son of Shah T&hir, who was imprisoned in a fortress in the Bij§,pur kingdom, they 
sent for the latter and appointed him vaUl and ptshvd of the kingdom,25 3 knowing that the 
amir-^a-mmzrd had always made the release of Ahfi-l-Hasan and his elevation to%he office 
of ptshvd his object in life, and that this appointment would open the door to friend- 

ly communications. When these communications were firmly established the Bijapffi-is 
who were craftily seeking to sow discord between the alhes, sent a message to Sayyid Mur- 
taza saying that friendship would he restored if the army of Ibrahim Qutb ShgLh^ss 
was the prime mover of discord and whose troops were the cause of it, were'removed. ’ Sav- 
yid Murtaza, who did not at once fathom the enemy’s guile, accepted this advice and began 
to scheme to get rid of the Qutb Sh^hi troops. A common friend, who by chance became 
aware of the design of the enemy, disclosed it to Sayyid Sh^h Wr, who was the commander- 
in^hief of the Qutb Shahi troops, and who, on being acquainted with the guile of the 
Bijapmis wrote a letter to them, warning of them of the danger of liberating Shah Abfi-l-Hasan 
and of^bng friends with Sayyid Muitaaa. Sayyid ShM, Mir then hastened to Sayyid 
Murtaaas quarter and. finding him alone, questioned him closely and with great p^i,. 
fence regard.^_the oommnnioationa which he had received from the sowem of Loord «i! 

“’"‘nt ““PtM to disclose all the oircnmsfence»: 

and Sa^d Shah Mn. who was well known for his persuasive eloquence, tactfully exposed 
the ^.le of the enemy to Sayyid Mnrta,aand proved to him that he would have cause to 

Srw.rt^S?» " : of his traffick. 

S»iL Cfea rflT" d devoted himself to conoslidating the alliance with 

J.orahim Qutb Shah a,nd wjih Sayyid Shah Mir. 

and Amfaie appointed and pisH-d before the return of ‘Ain-uI-Mulk 

a&d Ankae S^&x.from Sayyid li urtaza’s camp to Bijapflr. F. ii 102 

268 This is a mistake. Ibifil. im Qutb ghSh had died durin't. the , 

<W« ontb Shlh wia a. Ahn.dn.ga, tefo™ KiSpC “-'d-dSdud 
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The Bijaphris. on their side, repented of having released Shah Abu-1- Hasan and, having 
again imprisoned him,®®* once more prepared for war. They employed a force of Bargis®®® 
who, for their valour and endurance, are known as the Uzbaks of Hindustan, to prevent 
supplies from reaching the besiegers, and thus caused a famine in the camp of the allies. 
The aUies, reduced to great straits owing to the scarcity of food, took counsel as to the course* 
to be foUowed and it was agreed that they should not confine themselves to the siege of 
Bijaphr, but should disperse and ravage the country®®®. 

XCI.— An account of the march oe the allies from beeore BiJipdB 

WITH THE OBJECT OF PLUNDERINO THE CROPS OP THE AbIL SHiHl 
KINGDOM AND DESTROYING ITS BUILDINQS. 

All the amirs and the officers of the army agreed that the neighbourhood of Bijapfir 
should be abandoned, and they began operations by plundering and laying waste the 
suburb of Sh&hpur which contained palaces and gardens full of fruit and flowers. Having 
levelled its palaces with the ground and uprooted all its fruit trees, the army marched, in 
the latter days of Mufiarram a.h. 988 (March a.d. 1580), frojja Bijapur through the 
‘Adil ShUM kingdom, which was populous and well cultivated. As they went they 
plundered and ravaged, levelling huts of the poor and the palaces of rich with the ground, 
and destroying the crops, until they reached the city of Kalhar, which is one of the most 
famous cities of the Dakan for its populousness and its fine architecture. This city they 
plundered and burnt, obtaining such spoil that the whole army, both small and great, 
was made wealthy by the ptlunder of this city alone. When they had done with Kalhar, 
of which they left no stone standing on another, they marched towards EM BUgh Dihgiri 
a populous city noted for its fruits, and especially for its grapes. This place they so de- 
vastated that of the city no trace remained, and no remnant of its vines, which were all 
destroyed. Thence the army marched through the country plundering all, both rich and 
poor, and sla 3 ring all. 

On this march the army plundered and destroyed all the cities, villages and forts, such 
as MiskM, which lay on their way, and ravaged and wasted all the towns and districts, until 
they came to the fortress of Miraj. The garrison of Miraj was thrown into great confusion 
by the news of the approach of the allies, but as the fortress was exceedingly strong, a few 
of the bravest of the garrison, relying on its strength, came forth, and there was a fight bet- 
ween them and the advanced guard of the Niz&m Shahi army. Owing, however, to the 
great strength of the fort, the allies did not tarry to besiege it, but marched on to besiege 
Naldrug. 

264 This is a mistake. ShSh AbUl Hasan remained in power throughout the siege of Bijapdr. 

266 MarSithas. 

26« This is a very partial account of what happened. The allies, completely demoralized by their 
failure before Bij&pdr, and harassed by the MarathS-Sj sued for peace, which Ibrahim * Adil Shah refused 
to grant. They then agreed that Muhammad Quli Qutb Shih should march on Gulbarga, which was on 
the way to his own capital awxd attempt to reduce it, and that the army of Ahmadnagar should renew the 
siege of Naldrug, They left BijapUr depressed and humiliated by their failure, and Muhammad Quli Qutb 
Shah returned to Goloonda, leaving a force under Sayyid Zainal Astarabadi, whom he entitled Mustafa 
to besiege Gulbarga. The army of Ahmadnagar according to Firishta did not venture within strik- 
ing distance of Naldrug, but retired to Ahmadnagar by way of Kolhar and Miraj, plundering as it went. 
A force under Diiavar Sjan utterly defeated Sayyid Zainul at Gulbarga and captured from him ISD 
elephants.— F. ii, 103, 104. 

This date is wrong. The siege of BfjapOr was not raised until a.j>. 1581. 
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XCII. The heaxh op iBBiHiM Quro ShIh and the accession op 

JltTHAMMAD QULi QHTB ShIH. 

Ibrahim Qutb Shah, who had reigned over the whole of Telingana for thirty years, died 
iuthis year, viz a.h. 989 (a.d. 15S1),258 and Muhammad Qull Qutb Shah, the most 
able, generous and valiant of his sons, was summoned to his father’s death bed to receive his 
dying advice and to be designated heir to the kingdom. After this the amirs and the chiefs 
of the army were summoned and were enj oined to be loyal to the new king, and IbrS.him 
Qutb Shah then expired. 

Ibr&.him Qutb Shah was a king plentifully endowed with i>raiseworthy qualities, of 
boundless generosity, and great administrative ability. For these qualities he was famed 
as far as Arabia and Persia, and in his reign oppression and tyranny were unknown. 

Although the people of Telingana are famed for their expertness as thieves, and can, 
as the proverb says, steal the nose from between the eyes, Justice was so executed in his 
reign that the name of thief was not heard, and no one lost anything by fraud. The king 
was kept so well aware of all the aiffaii's, doings and conversation of his sxibjects, whether 
in town or in the country, that the very smallest matters were reported to him every day. 
He was, however, very harsh and severe in the administration of Justice and the smallest 
offences were heavily punished. The li^test punishments which he inflicted were the draw- 
ing of the finger nails and the toe nails and the cutting off of ears, noses and other members. 

A witty fellow once travelled through his country, and, as ustxal, his arrival was reported 
to the king and a man was sent to ask him whence he came and what goods he had. He 
replied that he had brought with him finger nails, toe nails, ears, nose and all other members 
and parts of the body which w'ere usually taken from the subjects of that kingdom with 
stick and mallet, but before tbis reply could be carried to Ibrahim Qutb Shah the wit had 
absconded and when sought for could not be found. 

When the amtrs and officers of state had finished the obsequies of IbrS.him Qutb Shah 
they waited on the new king, enthroned him in an auspicious hour and arranged a great 
feast such as is usual on the accession of a king. They appeared before Muhammad 
Quli Quth ShSrh to congratulate him and scattered offerings. The festivities lasted for 
some days and then a farmdn was issued, informing Sayyid Shah Mir of the death of Ibra- 
him and the accession of Muhammad Quli. The news reached the army at Nai^dgaon, near 
Naldrug, and was the means of increasing Shah Mar’s uneasiness, for he already feared lest 
the NizS,m Sh&hi commanders should listen again to the wiles of the enemy and break their 
treaty with him. He therefore refrained from publishing the news and hastened to Sayyid 
Murtaza’s tent®®^. It had recently been decided by the amirs of the allied armies that 
Sayyid Shah Mir should leave the army’' and return to Golconda and there use his utmost 
endeavours to persuade his king to Join his army in the field. Shah Mir now told Sayyid 
Murtaz& that he was prepared to start for Golconda with this object, but that he was not at 
ease in his mind regarding the guile of the enemy, for he feared lest they, to gain their own 
ends, should again endeavour to foment strife and make mischief between the allies, the 
effect of which would he that the Sultan of Golconda would he annoyed and that he himself 
would be disgraced and ruined. He therefore asked Sayyid Murtaz S, to set his mind at 
rest by renewing the agreements and covenants between them, in order that he might go 
without anxiety to Golconda and endeavour to persuade the Sultlln to the take the field. 

*58 date is wrong. Ibrlihim Q-utb Shah died on Jim© 6, 1580, as is clear from the epitaph on. 

Ms tomb, ' 

These events happened before, not after, the siege of Bijap^r* 
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At that time the greatest friendship existed between Shah Mr and Sayyid Mnrtaza, 
and Sayyid Murtaz a therefore, in order to set Shah MSr’s mind at rest, formally renewed 
the agreements and covenants between them, calling up the principal amtrs, such as Jam- 
shid ^an, l&udavand Hian, Bahri Khan, Bihzad-ul-Mulk, and others, in order that they 
might associate themselves with him in an undertaking to listen to nothing from the enemy 
that might tend to prejudice them against their Qutb Shahi allies, always to deal with these 
allies in a spirit of friendliness and courtesy, and in no manner to inflict any damage on 

them- 

When Sayyid Shah Mb’s mind had been set at rest by this agreement he m:ifolded the 
news which he had to tell, of the death of Ibrahim Qutb Shah and the accession of his son, 
Uluhammad Quli Qutb Shah. The anArs all -with one accord avowed their intention 
iio abide by their former convenant and that iato which they had just entered It was 
then decided that Mrak Mu’in Sabzavari, one of the most ready witted men of the age, should 
be sent to Golconda on the pact of Sayyid Murtaza and that Siyaja Muhammad Samnani 
should accompany him in behalf of Shah Mir for the purpose of ofiering condolences, on the 
death of the late, and congratulations on the accession of the new king, and that Sayyid 
Shah Mir should, in a short time, himself return to Golconda and use his best endeavours 
to induce Muhammad Quh Qutb Shah to join the army in the field. Mirak Mu'in and i^vaja 
Muhammad then went to Golconda and, having been received hy Muhammad Quli Qutb 
Shah, discharged the mission on which they had been sent, and then Sayyid Shflh Mir 
returned to Golconda. Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah came forth from the city with all his 
troops and elephants to receive the Sayyid, and the Sultan, in consideration both of his 
Sayyidship and of his former services, honoured him hy alighting from his horse and em- 
hracing him. After they had entered the city the king invested Shah Mir with a special 
robe of honour and entrusted him with all the whole administration of the kingdom. 

Sayyid Shah hEr then convinced the king that it was necessary in the interests of the 
kingdom, that he should take the field with his army and join the Nizam Sh^hi army, and 
Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah, acting on this advice marched from Golconda at the head of 
his army to join the Niz^m Shahi army- 

When the army of Golconda approached the camp of the army of Ahmadnagar the 
amir-ul-wmarA and all the vaztrs and amjrs came forth to meet the king, and were honoured 
by being permitted to pay their respects to him. 

The next day the two arinios marched towards Naldrug. 

{To be cotUinued.) 
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LOST HISTOEICAL PAPERS RELATING TO 
CEYLON. 

Pbefatoi^y Note. 

[ This is reprinted from the GtyXon Antiquary, Voh 
44, in the hope that some reader ot 
the Indian Antiquary may be able to help in the 
recovery of the valuable lost papers. — E d.] 
CimiOUS PAPBBS- 
By S. G. P. 

During the XJva Eebellion of 1817-18, when tho 
British troops were scouring the country in pursuit 


of rebels, Lieut, Tulloch came upon the family 
of the “Arch Rebel ” Keppitipola “ in a jungle 
near Narangamme ” on 16 October, 1818. His 
mother, wife, two sons, and a brother were taken 
with the “ baggage '' of Keppitipola, who was himself 
taken and executed a month later. In the baggage 
wore several curious papers,’’ among them 

1. “Th 3 Treaty of Alliance proposed by Mr. 

Robert Andrews to the King of Kandy. 

3. A letter from the French Admiral SuSyein, and 
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3 . The original letter from Lord Macartney sent 
from Madras by Mr. Hugh Bosh’d and dated 
October 13, 1781 .”— Oeylo/i Gazette, 24 

October, 1818. 

Keppitipola had other things also besides papers. 
He had the deposed King's crown and sword and 
wearing apparel ; and his brother-in-law Ehelepola 
“handed over to the English the late King’s crown, 
sword, and wearing apparel which he found conceal- 
ed in the possession of Keppitipola Dissava and a 
villager.” (Pohath-Kehelpanhala, Ehalapola, p. 34.) 

Does any body know whether these ‘‘ cnrions 
papers” are still extant ? Such interesting documents 
falling into the hands of a British officer on a 
military expedition are, if anything, likely to be 
preserved ; unless perhaps some high official with a 
historical turn of mind took them with him for a 
keepsake on retirement or presented them to the 
Briti^ Museum. Such a ease “ involving the 
honour of a whilom Chief Justice and a Colonial 
Secretary” is on record. (C/. Journal CBEAS. 62, 
pp. 260, 271). Have these curious papers suffered 
a like fate ? If they did they are sure to be better 
preserved than by the local Government and 
certainly more accessible. 

The Treaty of Alliance referred to is probably the 
one signed at Fort St. George and brought back 


by Andrews, on his second journey, to be signed 
by the King of Kandy. It is given in Andre-Js’ 
recently published (Journal QBE AS, 70 ut 
3, pp. 115-117). ‘ 

The letter of Suffrein has, I think, never come to 
light. 1 But the letter of Lord Macartney has been 
preserved by the Dutch. Among the Dutch Records 
of the Government was found a copy of this letter 
along with a Dutch translation. Mr. H, C, P, Bell 
published it in the Ceylon Literary Eegister, IV, pp, 
132-3. It was there supposed “ probable that on 
the capture of Mr. Boyd by the French these papers 
fell into the hands of the Dutch Government.” 
(iL, p. 125). But Boyd was captured on the high 
seas. A packet, which he threw overboard, was 
rescued by the Frenchman, and sent to Amsterdam 
{Asiatic Annual Eegister, 1799). The Diaries of both 
Boyd and Andrews are now published, the latter so 
far back as 1799. A French Ambassade de M* Hughs 
Boyd (Paris, 1803) was published from a German 
translation, to a secondhand copy of which we might 
here give a free advertisement : “ Boyd H.. 

Gesandtschaftsreise nach Ceylan, M, Mstor statistic 
chen Nacliricten v. dieser Inael u, dem Lehen des 
V erf ass , hrsg* v. L. D, Campbell, Aus d, Engk 
Hamburg 1802 ” 2 m. Katalog 490, Ko. 396, Hierse- 
mann, Leipzig, 1921. 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


Epigkaphia Birmanica, Vol. II, Pt. IL edited by 
Chas. Duboisulre. Archaeological Survey of 
Burma, Rangoon. 1921, 

This is an appendix to the Talaing Plaques on 
the Ananda Plates at Pagan, described and edited 
in full in VoL II, Part I, of this invaluable series, 
and already reviewed, ante^ Vol. L, p. 246. In. 
it are given illustrations of the 389 plaques with 
a full description of each. The identification of so 
many plates relating to the stories in the last ten 
Jdlahas is of first-rate importance to archseologieal 
students of many kinds, and its appearance is a 
matter of no small note. 

R* O. Temrae. 


Astronomical Instruments in the Delhi Museum 
by G. R. Kaye, Archseological Survey of India,. 
Memoirs, No. 12. Calcutta. 1921. 

This is a very valuable account of three 
astrolabes recently purchased for the Delhi 
Museum from a member of a family of astrolabe 
makers in Lahore, a fact which places the genuine- 
mess of the instruments beyond doubt, despite 
their known history. Their dates are respectively 
13th and 15th cents. a.i), and 1676. It is needless 
to say that the monograph describes the astrolabes 
in minute detail and in a manner that is beyond 
praise. 

B C. Temple. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
NOTES PROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS. 

30. Court Martial for desertion. 


6 Axigust 1689. Oonsultation at Fort St. George. 
There being three fugitive Soldiers that lately 
ran away with their Axmes, intending to serve 
the Moores [Muhammadans] in the MoguUs 
[Aurangz^b’s] Camp, were by our Peons sent in 
persnxt of then^, apprehended some dayes Journey 
on their way. and secured by the PoUigars [Tam. 
vATg^akkAran, Mahr. subordinate feudal 

chief] in those parts, who would not deliver them 
but upon Condition] of a Pardon for their lives’ 


which upon necessity being consented to, they 
were returned to us and now under confinement, 
but these troublesome times requireing more 
severity then formerly, and tho we spare their 
lives, yet tis held absolutely necessary to make 
them otherwise exemplary, to deterr others from 
the like crimes. Tis therefore orderdthat a Coart 
Martiall be held by the President &ca. in tho fort 
hall on Wednesday next for their tryall. {Eecords 
of Fort St, George^ JHary and Consultation Booltf 
1689, p. 67.) 

B. a Temple. 


cxpcum^ances that led to the French and English correspondence with the king of Kandy* 
are weM known. See Ceylon, Antiquary and Literary Eegister, V„ 1 80 and sqq. 
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APPENDIX V. 


SPECIMEN OE THE SOUTH ANDAMAN LANGUAGE. 

[Recorded in 1879, sincQ when the race has been gradwilly dying out.) 

Wai dol dkd-jCiwai erem-tdga~, dta bCiraig 
Indeed I (aame of tribe) juagle-dweller, my village 
teh ekirpSa-, rndda ela-wdnga-ya bud teh 

from far, if day-break-at home from 


mrii 
sea 
tilik 

perhaps 
buduke, 
dweli-do, 
Icichi-kan 
like-this 
JcichiJcan 
namely 
chdpanga, 
reticules, 
tdlag, 


dUa len ddlaghe. 
evening in reach -will. 
ngd (tdr'dlo-len) 
then (afterwards) 
jeg-ikke 

0-0 for a dance-do 

o 

reg-dama, cdte 
pork, also 

edle hud, 

also liand-nets, 


Vdt tkig tolo-boicho, 
of name (name of village), 
tot-gdra len naunga-bedig 
coast to walking while 
m'ar-drduru ogar jibaba bhan bdraig len 
We all months several own villages in 
geg VedAre drydto l'6t-paicM-len Urhe. ona 

dance for coa.st-people among go-do. When 
dho-daranga tgal Veddre mtn hdtik-tkhe, 

habitually barter for something (thither) take-do, 
Mte rata, Mie job, edte 

also wooden-arrows, also baskets, also 
rdb, edte tAla-6g, mte 

also white pigment, also 


veg-kbioh, 
red -pigment, 
&dte 


idte 'pdrepa, 
also sleeping-mats, 


also 


hones, 

rrdakat-U-doiwja-bedig ekdra{ -lek) 

We arriving on according-to-custom 

tar-olo-len ardaru mdn tgalke, ngd 
.afterwards all i.hings harter-do, then 


also netting (see App. XIII), 

('dte kdgm-jdlnga, d-ivih. 
leaf -screens, et cetera. 

oto-ld rdmit'toyuke 
first sing-do 

med'ikpdr 
some of us 


ol'bedig 
aiicl 

dutnga len 
spearing to 


Vdt-paicha-lat odam 

with hottom of boat 


len akan-gaike, 
in go (in canoe)-do, 


Veddre drydto 

for coast-people 

4rydto^ngiji mitiknga erem-deleke- 

eoast-Mnsfolk accompanying hunt-pigs-in-iunglc-do. 

aria Vtkpdr tdr-olo-len meda ‘Min drduru kichi-kan eh, 

Days a few after we things all • snch-as pig arrows, 

wolo, btjma, yddi-kdiob, yddi-chma, odo. 


ko t/ke, 
dance-do, 
ig-bddig-nga 
seeing 
maraUdilu 
the rest of us 


dla-id, cho, 
iron, knives, 
chidi. 


-adzes, liottles, 


d-wdi, tgalnga 


turtle-unguent (see pigment) 

garen, reketo-tu, - ' u' '• 

Dentalium octogonum, Hemicardium utiedo, ^ ct cetera, bartering 

eninga-bidig cliMepdke, ngd m'ar-drduni wijke. 

having-taken takc-leave-do, then we-all return-home-do. 


tiirtle-flesh, Nautilus shells, Pinna shells. 


hn 

in 


drok- 
obtained 


yaM 

which 


• ignurum drydto len 
Just as coast people to 
y'ddi-lobinga -tek, dl-bcduj 
turtle-hunting from, and 
-tek, eba-kdchya 'dkk-wdlah 


ydl-laijnga -lek, dl-bedig panenga 
.siiooli.i'g ii.di from, and netting-fi.sh ^ 
dlco-delenga -tek, dl-bedig 

hunting pigs along coast from, and 
ydba-, chd erem-tdga -len bidig 


food-difficult not, so jungle-dwellens to also 


-tek, ol-bidig 
from, and 
ydt-diki 
other means 
wdblen-wdMen 
everv season 


from , ever 
ydt ubaba wai-. 
food plenty indeed. 

We jungle-dwellers all rainy-season durmg own - m'af natU 

^ rdp-ioab -len yUm pttmnfa ^Lf^Zoi pay-visits-do, our kinsfolk 

fruit-season in rain absence of (without) bacau. P Y ^ 

■drduru igbddignga Vedare, dgar iba-tul (m tk^ Im m a ^ Zome-do, 
all seeing because of, moon one or two m wc 

r -7 len kai-ita-ban gdranga I eb bud 

Ot-pagt ha%la - wab __ e jaok-fruit-seed burying for homes 


again (name of tree) -season (see Ajip. IX) 
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tek 

from 


meda 

we 


j Slake. 

sliift-our-qiiarters-do. 


ogar ubatul - len 
Moon one in 


appendix ^—contd. 

ekan bdraij lat wijJce. 

own villages to return-do. 

• / Im aryoto tek ^remtaga at-^ibaba. bdr-Vdkd- 

Om tribeifolk among coast-people from (than) jungle-meu numerous, (name of vil- 

tolo-bdicho hodia-, dona erem koUdr len tdlo-bdicho 

lacre-see Map) than (name of village) large, but jungte interior 
baraij jibaba bodm. mita bud dryoto Via 

than villages several large. Our^ huts^ coast -people of 

tdlik jibaba meda gdi 

years several we fresh (new) thatch-do not. 

Un m’ar-drd&ru ikan ikan bdraij lagiha yU dogaya 

own villages near food plenty 

met at duruma-. meS iji-ldinga 
us for sufficient . We frequently 


in 


we all 
tepnga 


getting 


own 

Veb 

for 


tdlik uma 
Year whole 
ngdtelc-ngdiek ydi 
Now-and-then food 
6l-hedig rdmit-toyuke. 
and sing-do. 

ona meta bdraij len lichin-ol 
When our village in any-one 

jdlake, kdto cMtig-tornga an 
migrate-do, there hut or 

pdlike, tdr-oio-len id droknga 
stay-do, afterwards bones obtaining 

lat wtjhe. 
to return-do. 


in (name of village) 

hud tek (SwLnag-, 
huts than large. 


Stoke. 

obtain-clo. 


oko-ltke 
die -does 

daranga, 
(see hut) 
bedig 


iiga 

then 


nC ar-drduru Sr 
we-all place 

len ekdra naikan 
in custom like 
t‘i-tdlatnga Veb 


dance-do 


Vdrlikt len 
vacant to 


on tears-shedding (dance) for (name 


med’eremtdga Via bdraij len 
we jungle-dwellers of villages in 
ogun rdp-wdb len rridl.ot-prricl'n'.en 
Only fruit-season in i!.<-\vjih 

Teddre arat-barmike : 

for pass-night-away-from-home-do ; 

naikan ^kan bdraij len buduke. 

like own villages in reside-do. 

bula iji-ldinga drla 
men often days 


moda oko-linga ydbalen 

If dead without 

bedig drlalen buduke. 
also always resi de-do. 

jeg-iknga 

paying- entertainment-v isits 

duru at-jang’gi ligala 
all old-people children 

gtimul -len reg-delenga I'eddre med' 

Bainy-season in pig-huntiirg for we 

barmike. 

night- away-from-home-d o. 

med’eremtdga, dryoto igld, . dko-jdranga 

We jungle- dwellers, coast-people unlike, habitually 

med’drlalen meta bira 61-bedig dkd-Mchal lagiba 

we always our rubbish and food-refuse near 

mto bdraij len dt-av, jdbag ydba-. 
our villages in smell bad not. 


jalake 
migrate-do 

kdrke 
cast-aside-do 


ogar 

Vihpdr 

moons 

few 

tolo-bdicho 

(name of village) 

xt-jang'gi 

ligala 

.-persons 

children 

> mttat 

(d) pail 

our 

women 

ktnig 

dl-Vdr- 

otherwise 

they 

I'ikpor 

m^arat- 

few 

spend- 

ydba 

Veddre 

not becanse-of 

ydba-. 

Idanchd 

» not. 

therefore 


metat dryoto len b^ig 
Our coast -people among also 

ranga ogar jibaha bdduke, 
uaUy moons several dwelt-do, 
he. 

quarters-do. 


bdraij I'tkpdr, kdto 

villages (permanent) few, there 

toba-tek arat-dilu iji-ldinga 

while the rest (of them) frequently 


ed! oko-jd- 
they habit- 
jdla- 

shift -their- 
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Us juagle-dwellers 
doga- 


APPENDIX V—coiitd. 

ol-b&dig drydto Via bdraij lagya 

and coast* dwellers of villages (peruaanefifc) near 

Jilric Voiig-pd-len 


drla-dilu-reatek 


hud-l’ ayt&yyi w&i.(,-u,ww.-< eu.fce«/- erem cooo- 

kitchen-middeus largo sea vicinity in from time immemorial jungle dense, 

, - r —t 


tobo- 


dSm 

l,ut interior of .luugle m 


tobo 

dense 


yaba-. 

not. 


dkd-lxda Icokldr-len lUmga- 

(Name of tribe) of jungle inside (interior) going 

.if, baba ig-bddigre. meda Make aria Mo 

num^ous see-did; Wo consider-do that tnere 

irem-Un dUu-rSa-lek cMaga-idba^i^a Vidal 


bedig tvai do irem-tdga 
on indeed I jungle-dwellers 

mat-d'u-Tu teh at-ubaha- . 

US-all than numerous 

ieh 


Upm ten . . - - finga-ba beringa. wai 

Jangle in everywhere ancestors (post -diluvial) time since paths good. Indeed 

dka-bia Vdrd'mi ig-bddigre, akaUbtra-budya ka-wai-drlalen ycd}d~. 
' -Gi seon-have. inhabitants now-a-da.ys few. 


*now" (name of tribe) all seon-have. 


elcdra 

customs 


ii-daike, onf 
know-do, their 

tiaikan 
like 


med'drddra dkd-h6jig-y(d) dl-bedig dkd-kdl Ha 
We all (name of tribe) and (name of tribe) ot 

ekdra makat - pdra ; bddtg m akat-jAwai _ 

e^oms our similar ; rhein-among also as of the aka - guwat tribe 

ointo 6l-bedig irem-tdga- koto bedig 6rem4dga 6gar 

■coaS-people as well as jungle-dwellers, there also jungle-dwellers moons 

, . len dko-jdmnga buduke, ehan &kan bdraij leu b&dig 

^v&l heart -of -jungle in habitually dwell-do, own own village in also 


dr-ti-tegike. dkd-hojig-ydb 
remain-do. (Name of tribe) 

yabd-. 

" few. 


I'ia din ketia 

of jungle-interior small 


jij, also 

Veddre kdto 

because-of there 


erem-idga 

jungle-people 


Free Translation. 

I belono' to the inland section of the dkd-juioaitFihe (see Map, I. A., 1919, facing p. 24). 
The name of my village is tdlo-bdicho. It is far from the sea. If one were to start for the 
coast at daybreak one might perhaps by walking all day reach it m the evening. 

We all live for several months at a time in our own villages, and then we visit the coast 
people for a dance. On such occasions it is customary to take with us articles for barter, 
such as pork, red pigment mixed with pig’s fat, wooden-headed arrows, baskets, reticules, 
hand-nets, ornamental netting, white clay for personal aflornment, hones , sleepmg-mats, 

leaf-screens, etc. 

On OUT arrival we first, according to custom, sing and dance, after wliioh we barter 
all our things, and then so.uo of us accompany parties of ooastmen in their order 

to witness their skill in the use of the harpoon, we meanwhile squattii^ in the bottom ot 

the canoes. The rest of our party join their ooast-friends at pig-hun mg. 

After a few days we l»tck up ail the Mtielos we have received in elchange from the coast 
people, such as iron-headed pig-arrows, scrap-iron, kmfe-blades, adaes, gtass-bottlffi and 
L-pigments mixed with turtle-fat, turtle-flesh. Sauiflus sheUs, P.w»a shells 
LJuLm sheUs, Hemicunffim unedo shells, etc,, and theu takmg leave we return to our 

village. 
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Just as the coast-peopJe bj shooting and netting fish, by harpooning turtles and hunting 
pigs along the coast and by other means experience no difficulty in regard to food, so also do 
we who IWe in the jungle find plenty to eat in every season. 

All who live in the jungle remain in their villages during the rainy season. We go our- 
rounds of visits only during the fruit-season when there is no rain. It is then we go to see 
our kinsfolk at a distance. After an absence of a month or so we return. We again leave 
our homes towards the close of the dry-season in order to collect and bury jack-fruit seeds 
{Artoempus cMplasha) for subsequent consumption. In about a month we return to our- 
homes. 

In our tribe those living in the heart of the jungles are more numerous than those living 
on the coast, tdlo-bdicho is larger than bdrldhl-bil, but there are several villages in our jungle 
larger than iolo-boicho. Our huts are also larger than those of the jieople on the coast, and 
last several years without renewal. 

During the whole year we find plenty of food near oui vilhiges. W^e find it sufficient 
to go only now and then to get food. We frequently spend our time in dancing and 
singing. 

When any death occurs in our villages we all migrate to sonu' vacant camping-ground, 
where we provide ourselves with temporary huts, in which we live according to custom for 
a few months ; after which we recover the bones of the deceased, and return to tdlo-bdicho in 
order to perform the prescribed “tear-shedding ” dance. Only und(>r such circumstances 
is an established village vacated entirely for a certain time. 

Women pass the night away from homes only when they accompany us (men) in the 
fruit-season for the purpose of paying our (annual) visits to our friends ; otherwise, they,. 
I'ke the old people and young children, always remain in their own villages. 

When engaged in a pig-hunting expedition during the rains, we men often spend two 
or more days away from our homes. 

.As we who live in the jungle, unlike the coast-dwellers, are not in the habit of migratiag- 
from one camping-ground to another, we deposit all our rubbish and refuse-matter at a dis- 
tance from onr villages, so that we are not troubled with offensive odours. 

There are a few permanent villages among the coast-people, where some of the inmates, 
usually dwell continuously for many months, while the rest of the community arc constantly 
shifting their quarters. 

There are large kitchen-middens near our villages as well as those of the permanent 
coast-dwellers. In the vicinity of the coast the jungle is denser than in the interior. 

I have visited the interior of the dTch-hede territory, where I observed that there were- 
a considerable number of people. We believe that they are more numerous than ourselves. 
We have had good jungle paths from remote times. I have now seen all the members of 
the South Andaman tribe ; their number is small. 

We are acquainted with the habits and customs of the ahd-b&jig-ydb and aTch-Mi. 
tribes, they, resemble ours. As with us so among them there are both coast-dwellers and 
jungle-dwellers. There also the latter are in the habit of living for months together in the 
heart of the jungle, and remaining each one at his own village. As only a small portion of 
the akd-bqjig-ydb territory is any distance from the sea there -are but few jutigl®*dw©Her8. 
in that tribe. ■ ' 
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APPENDIX VI.* 


COMPARATIVE LIST OP WOliDS IN CERTAIN ANDAMAN DIALECTS AS 
recorded IN 1876-79. WORDS INDICATING VARIOUS ORGANS 
AND PORTIONS OF THE HLTI^IAN BODY. 



aha-hea- j 

1 

dka-balawa- 

dka-bojig- 

yah- 

dkaguweti^ 

dka^lcdh ^ 

i 

dica-yire- 

abdomina.1 a 

•walls 

f,b-dpa-ch&u- jc 

mb-bpa- c 

ckdau 

ih-kbudia- r 

d-mul4a t 

n.'iila'xche) t 

-pilu 

aiikk" ^ 

\ng-t6guT‘ ; ( 

6ng4df 

jmig-pod-tal i 

mg-lugar- c 

'mg-togar- t 

dgar{<die) c 

)ng-brf'7io 

arm ’ 

'^•gvd- i 

ig-gwl j 

\r-Ud- k 

■ktt- 1 

^dt{c7ie) i 

f-Mt 

arm, fore- i 

[g-hopa- 1 

Ig-kdpa -i 

•r-pdla- 'i 

i-pdlak 5 

odlak{che) ] 

Ir-hala 

arm, fore- < 

(fleshy 
portion) 

ib~kopa- t 

dama- 

%b-kdpa- 1 

doamo 

ab-pdla- t 

thdnia- 

%-pdlak46ma ' 

pdlak4dma < 
(che) I 

ong-bdla- 

thorno 

arm, upper- 

ig-humpi- 

ig-gwarah 

ir-hurpi- \ 

i-k%vupi 

krupi{che) 


arm, upper 
(fleshy 
portion) 

ah-hnrupi - 
dama- 

ab-gwarab- 

doamo 

ah- kurpi- 
thoma- 

adcurupi- 

toma 

krupi-iania 

(che) 

• 

arm, biceps of 

ig^gora- 

[ig-gbrka 

ir-hura- 

i-hiro 

kurm{che) 


arm-pit 

ab-mm- 

6ab-kaukan 

ab-kdran- 

d-kbran 

ad)-kdran(che) 

6ng-p6ng 

back 

ab-gudur- ; i 
ab4da- 

Sab-gudur 

ab-^Utar- 

Icitar 

kttar(ehe) 

6t-bd 

beard (ja'w- 
hair) 

beard (chin- 
hair) 

dka-ekib-ptj-^ 

dka-ddal-ptj- 

o-aka-ekth- 

pit 

o-alca^^dareka- 

pit 

64eib-paig- 

64erya-paij- 

ddka4Hb-paij 

6bka4riya- 

paij 

t&b-pai{c1ie) 

Irtya-pai- 

(cke) 

\tT4ap-bi 

1 

1 

bladder (ZiL 
urine-o£- 
place) 

dr-ulu-Fia-er- 

dar-Mo-Voge- 
f>r ■ 

ar-cIidle-Viya- 

thm- 

■ rd-chdla- 
IdiyaAiwa 

ch'dla-Viya- 

Uwa{che) 


blood (if of 
hand) 

6ng4U 

6-ong-l<^i 

ong-lewa- 

6ng4^wa 

tiwi{che) 


body 

ab^chdu-^ 

oab-ehdau 

ab’-kilak^' 

d-kelik 

ab-MUk(che) 


bone (if of 
leg) 

af4&- 

6ar4o 

aT4d- 

rd4d 

id(che) 


bowels (intes- 
tines) 

ab-jodo- 

oab-joado 

ab-chUtu- 

d-chuta 

chutaiehe) 

jekd-kdi 

brain 

6t-m^n- 

oatmonn 

ota-mina- 

bta-mina 

oUi-mtnaifihe] 



^ As it is fotmd that the avaiJahlc for Apj^exiclix VT would, if incorporated in its entirety in this 

place, not oKily entail delay in prepiinition— consisting as it does of notes witten more than 40 years ago^hnt 
also increase to an unreasonable extent the sj^ce occupied by the appendices, it ^is considered desirable to 
furnish here one only of the many sections or parts pertaining thereto, reserving tne rcrnaining coiupaxative 
tables for sabseq^uent consideration. They relate to the following subjects : — JPerms indicating degrees of 
relationship ; Article.^ made and used by the Andamanese ; Their various occupations ; Living objects known 
to them ; Miscellaneous natural objects ; Vocabulary of words in common us© ; Tables of pronominal forms 
Tables illustrating pronominal declension and the conjugation of verbs. 
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— 

dkd-bea* 

dkd-balaiva^ 

1 

I 

dkd-juwai-- 

1 dkd-kol- 

1 dkd-yire<^ 

breast 

(ma^nma) 


ig-hoam 

tr^lcdma- 


Jcami {che) 


bxeast, nipple 

ig^hdm-Vot- 

ig-koam-Voai- 

It-koriia^V dio- 

t-komu-V dia- 

l:ami-io-pdt 



cMta,- 

cJiektoa 

id- 

to 

{che) 


buttocks 

ar-dama- 

oar^ddamo 

ar-tJi 6 ma- 

rd-totua 

tdma{che) 

\em-ti 16 m 3 

calf of leg 

ab-chdlta’ 

damob- 

oab-choalto- 

ddamo 

ab-cholid- 

thoma- 

ci-chdll!~>~ 

toma 

chdr~t 6 m-n 

{che) 


cheek 

ig-db- 

ig-Jco-ormo 

tr-kdb- 

t- 1 cdp 

kci'piche) 

tv-ndko 

chest 

ol-cli'dlma- 

oat-choalmn 

ota-chMam- 

ota-chdiam 

dta-pdk{che) 

! 

d^b^rongn 

chin 

dk&-ddal- 

o-aka-darika 

6 -terya- 

6 oka-tr(iya. 

trtya{che) 

coccyx 

ar-gudwin- 

oar-gudain 

ar-gudin- 

rd-pdtal 

gudin{c 1 ie) 


collar-bone 

dkd-godla- 

o-alca-godla 

o^kutal- 

odka-kulal 

kutal{che) 


ear 

ig-pulcu- 

ig-puku 

tr-bo- 

t-boka 

bdka{che) 

tr-bd 

eye 

ig{or i)-dal- 

ig-doal 

tr -kodak- 

t-tol 

kddik{che) 

ir-ulu 

,5 -brow 

ig-punyur- 

ig^pUngu 

tr-beng- 

t-bm-kain 

bea-kai 7 i{che) 

ir-ulu-be 

-lash 

ig(or i)-dal- 
I’ot-pij 

ig-ddal-pit ' 

tr-kodak-Vota- ' 
paij- 

t-tol-l'dta- 

■paij 

kddik-pai{cke) 

zr-ulu-ifi-be 

„ -lid 

ig{or lydah i 

ig-doahJcait \ 

tr-kodak- 

Voia-kait- 

l-iol-V dla-kait 

Icddik-kaU 
(che) i 


face 

ig-mUgn- 

ig^miigu \ 

tr-mUha- < 

!- mdka 

1 1 

mtkt%(che) j 

zr-mtko 

finger 

6 p.g-kdro- 

d-07ig-yukur < 

ong-nochap- , 

\ 

<mg~mfil 

i. 

piila-'oka- ! 

dongirh;;) 

dng-kom 

B 

pj 

S" 

oiig-^IcoTO- 

mugu-ckdl- 

* • • • 

ong-nocfiap- v 
tnika-cJidl- j 

img-mU- 

mzka-ehdl 

ndichap-miki 

chdl{che) 


,j little 

ong-iti-ptU 

6 -ong-kite 2 )t 

ong- kdtap- dug- kdt-tap 

1 

puta-to-kdtap 

(che) 


foot 

ong-pdg- 

6 ong-p 6 ag 

ong-pog- Y,ng-!dk 

ldk(che) 

dng~nid-td 

foot, sole of 

dng-elma- 

dong-kalma '' 

dng-hiilam- \mi,g-kdlam 

kalam(che) , 

bng^Jcdtra 

forehead 

ot-mugu- 

oat-mugu 

ota-mtfca- j 

ota-mika 

dta'm*Tca{che) \ 

Ir-mihct 

gall-bladder 

ab^nima- 

oab-iodkar 

ah-tdm- \xt-tdkaYri 

t(im(c7i.e) 


gullet 

akd-delta- 

oaka-gorgam 

6 -kdtdta* 1 

o-dha-Jcuhtdtak 

kdtdta(che) 


hair (of head) 

(pi-)ptj- 


(5ta-)paij- ! 

{dta-)pmj 

(dta-)pai(che) < 

ipr-)b^. 

hand 

ong-Jcdro- 


dng-kofa- dng-kdra 

hdrai{che) ; 

^ng-kdra 

head 

ot-chita- 

i 

oat-cTie^ktoa 

1 

ota-fd- ; 

Ud 

tr-f.5(che) \ 

\r-di 6 

heart (seat of 
affections, 
eto.) 

oUkug- 

oaUhug 

ota-pd- 

dta-pok 

dta-pdk(che) i 

'r-chdr 
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1 

1 

1 

dkd-balawa- 

dkd-hojig- 

yab- 

dkd-jliwai- 

dkd-kol- 

dka-yerB'- 

heart {the 
organ). 

ot-huk-td- 

bana- 

oat-hug-to- 

boana 

1 

ota-ko-pona- j* 

bta-pok-to 

dfa-ko- pona j 
{che) I 


heel 

\png-guchul- 

dong-kudgo 

oTig-Mtel- j 

dngkatel 

kitel{cJie) | 


hip 

dr-chdrog- 

dar-chooro 

ar-bot- 1 

rdrbdt 

bdt{che) 1 


jaw-bone 

dlcd-tTcih-td- 

6aJca-^.kib4d 

64eib4d- 

o-dka-teibl6ka 

t^b-tokaiche) \%r-tdp 

kidney 

ong-clidg- 

dong-cJiSag 

ong-chdg- 

ong-clidk 

c7idg{che) j 


knee 

ab'lo- 

dab-lo 

ab4u- 

d~lu 

lu{che) i 


knuckle 

oiig-Jciltur- 

. . • . 

6ng-pdkter~ 

dng-togar 

k'u.tar(che) 

dng4ide ; ong 
hiiju 

e-cho-tliomo 

lap 

ab-paicha- 

6ab-poaidko 

ab-baiclm- i 

d4dcha 

baicTia{che) 

leg 

ar-clhdg- 

dar-clwag 

ar-chdg- 

•fd-chdh 

clidg{ch€,) 


lip 

dM-pai- 

6aka-pd 

o-paia- i 

°-dJca-pdka 

paiaka{che) 

ir-nfiku 

j 

liver 

ab-mug- 

oab-mozig 

ab-mig- 

d-mtk 

mtkiche) 

i 

loin 

ar-ete- 

oar-kodto 

ar-kdta- 

Td-lcdta 

kdta{che) 

t 

lung 

ot-diva- 

oat-lcduho 

ota-kdran- 

a-koran 

dta-koran[che) 


marrow (also 
brain, pus) 

{6t-)mun- 

ioat-)m6mi 


(a-)rmna 

{che) 


marrow, spi- 
nal 

ab-rnwriidi- 

o-ab-murudi 

ab-miraiil- 

d-mariiil. . 

marttil {che) 


milk 

ig-kdm-raij- 

ig-koarn-rolj 

ir-kdma-raj- 

t-kbma-rdj 

♦ • • • 


moustache 

dkdrpai-la-pij- 

6aka-pd-pU 

6-paia‘paij- 

oo Ica-pdkd-yaij 

paiaha-t6,-pai 

{che) 

p$7ig(che) 


mouth 

dJca-hang- 

oaka-bdang 

S-pong- 

ooka-pong 

tr-bda 

muscle 

{cib~) ytlnga- 

{6ab^)ytlnga 

{ab-}yUang- 

id-)jiUng 

ytlang{che) 


nail (of finger 
or toe) 

pngbS’doh- 

oong-bodo 

ong-puta- 

OTig-pnita 

pHtaiche) 

ong-kdra 

navel 

ab-ir- 

6ab-dkar 

ab-tdr- 

d-tdkar 

tdkar{che) 

ing-it 

neck 

ot-loTigola- 

oaUydau 

ota-loTiga- 

6ta-l6nga 

dta-ldkar{che) 

ot-ldngo 

nose 

ig-choronga- 

ig-chdrnga 

tr-kdia- 

i-hota 

tr-kota{cke) 

ir-kdto 

palate 

dkd-d&liya- 

oaka-dodr 

6-tiriya- 

ooha-lariya 

lariya{che) 


palm 

6ng{ov ig)-elma- 

oong-kalrm 

1 

dng-kdlam~ 

ong-kdlam 

kiHam{che) 

Cmg-kotra 

pus (see mar- 
row) 







rib 

ab-pdri-td- 

6ab-pdmm-td 

ah-boravga- 

d-haronga 

bardnga{che) 

t-burdngo-idi 

saliva(spittle) 

' dkd-ttibal- 

oaka-tubal 

o-tap‘ 

o-bka-Uap 

Uap{che) 


shin 

ab-chdlta- 

dab-ckoalto 

ab-cJidltd- 

d-choUd 

kurub{cke) 

1 

shoulder 

ig-togo- 

ig-togo 

Ir-pdrd-to- 

t-parak-toka 

■pdrak-t$ka{che) 

nr-k'Cim 
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appendix Vl — Gontd . 


dha-bea- dkd-balavm- 


dhd-bojig- 

ydh- 


slioulder-blade ah-podikma- 

gj^je dkct-chdga- 

sldn (of body)(a&-)'y* 

spine ab-gorob~ 

spinal-mar- 
row (see 
marrow) 1 
spleen 

stomacli '^b-vpta- 

supra-renal 
fat and 
omentum 

sweat (of \iab-)gitmar^ 

body) 

tear (of eye) 
temple ig-tiniar- 

testicle tlr-bta- 

thi<Tii ab-paicha- 


dab-po-ddikmo ab~hen- 
loaka-chdago 6-ch)ka- 
oab-kail ab-hait- 

6ah-ch6anoma ah-hurah- 


dkd-juwai' 


(tk<x~koil- j (tka^yeT&- 


\(i-ben beniche) 

\o-df:a-chd7ca chdka{che) 


[dab-pilmd 

]6ab-Mupta 

loab-jiri 


ab-pdren- 

ab-hdpiu- 

ab-c^iira- 


dab-giimar ab-kimar- 


thigh 

throat 

throttle 


dkd-drma- 

dkd-orma-bd- 


(windpipe) 

thumb 6ng-7cbro- 

d$ga- 

toe dng-pdg- 

toe, large 6ng-iuehab- 


ig-t’i 

ig-ttmar 

oar-odia 

\6ah’-poaicJio 

daka-ldr 

oaha-loT- 

Mnab- 

oong-gucfitd- 

td 

[oong-'koadgo 


iT~v}er- t^war 

tr-td7iga- t-idnga 

ar-tota- rd-iotah 

ab-baicJid- d*‘bdcha 


d-kait 

d-kiirup 


d-pdren 

d-kapto 

d-cMra 

d’Mmar 

%-wdr 

t-tdnga 

rd-iotah 


kaitiche) 

Tcurup{che ) \pm^rap 


2>dren{che) 

Icdptoiche) 

cMriiche) 


Mniar(che) 

wdriche) 
td7iga{c}ie) 
t6tai{che ) 
baicJia(che) 


\i-cho4hdmo 


o-nuram- o-dka-Ukar \nuram{che) aka^noro 


toe, middle dng-rokoma- .... 

toe, small oong-kdtap 


tongue 

tooth 


nrino 


waist 


dkd-etel- 

ig4iig- 

dr-ulu- 


oalca-fital 

ig-toug 

6ar-ulo 


dM4edHmo- \6alca-dar 


6-nuram- 

kdtga- 

ong-nochap- 

durnga-^ 

long^repa- 

\dng-ripa- 
duTTi^a- 
ong-ripa- 
mtka-chdl- 
dng-r^pa- 
I fciildm- 
64dMal- 

!-p 6 ?a- 

(Zr-chale- 

S4dd-d€m- 


oio^ktnab- \6-dto-ldnah dto-lcodang- 


nrhiskerB ig-Ab-ptj- 

windp'ipe (see , 
throttle) 

wrist [67ig-tdgo- 


I 

lig-ko^ dmio^ zr-Mb {Idr) 


oong-tdgo 6ng*iS- 


o-dka4dhar- 

ndu 

ong-rrM- chi- 
kok 

ong-rdpi 

6ng4dk-chilcdli 

6ng4dk-mzJca 

chdl 

ong-rCipi- 

chutai 

o-olca-tdtal 

z-p&lak 

rd-clidlct 

o-dka4add- 

ham 

0- dka- 
kad^alah 

1- kdp-paij 


dng-to 


Tiuram- kdtawo 
{che'i 
ndichip- 

.'■ ■7 ‘'‘A* ; 

riapala- 

durnga{che) 

7‘^apala-miki- 

chdl{che) 

tdk-kdiap{c1ie) 

tdta l{ che ) dlca4dt 

pelak( eke ) ir-piU 

chalai che ) ard-Mt 

taddkam{che} 

kodangicke) 

Icd’p-td'pai Ir-fiSko-M 

[che) 


l6{cke) 


\6ng4d 
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NEW LIGHT EBOM WESTERN ASIA. 

( A Lecture delivered to TU Royal Asiatic Society, London, 
on Tuesday the 8th November 1921.) 

By the rev. prof. A. H. SAYCE. M.A., D.Litt. 

{Continued from p. 125.) 

Two years ago we once more began to hear something about the stores of cuneiform 
tablets from Boghaz Keui, which are at Berlin. A few German Assyriologists had been 
working at them fitfully ; a small number of texts had been published ; audit was rumoured 
that an Austrian Assyriologist had made out Hittite to be an Indo-European language. 
Fortunately there was one small country in the centre of Europe which had remained neutral, 
and a young Swiss Assyriologist, Dr. Forrer, had taken advantage of the fact to establish 
himself at Berlin and there copy the Hittite and Assur tablets. It is largely to his labours 
that some of the most startling of our recent discoveries are due. 

A considerable number of the tablets from Boghaz Keui have now been published, and 
we thus have sufficient materials, not only for reconstructing the history of the Hittite 
empire in the Mosaic age, but also for determining the nature and character of the Hittite 
language employed in them. Among the tablets are comparative vocabularies — or diction- 
aries, if it is preferred so to call them — of Sumerian, Assyrian and Hittite, to which the pronun- 
ciation of the Sumerian word is often added ; and the numerous ideographs which are sprinkled 
over the Hittite texts have greatly facilitated our reading of them. One thing is now clear ; 
the official Hittite of Boghaz Keui was not an Indo-European language as Hroziny supposed, 
though it contains a large admixture of Indo-European words and grammatical forms, along 
with a similar admixture of Assyrian and even Sumerian words and expressions. It was, in 
fact, an artificial literary language, and is accordingly called in the native texts “ the language 
of the scribes.” To the comparative philologist, however, it is of very great interest and 
value, and throws light on the philology of Greek and other Indo-European languages. We 
have learnt that, in strict accordance with the statement of Genesis, Javan was the brother 
of Meshech and Tubal, that Indo-European languages existed and developed in Asia Minor 
side by side with those which we term Asianie, and that contact between them produced its 
inevitable consequences, loans and borrowings on both sides. Light has already been thrown, 
in consequence of this, on some of the elements of Indo-European grammar. 

One of the unexpected facts that has emerged on the Mnguistio side, is that the anoestora 
of the Aryan tribes of north-western India were still living in eastern Asia Minor, in the loth 
century before our era. There they plied the trade of horse breeders and trainers, and 
supplied the Hittite language with words relating to it. There is a long work on the 
subject by a certain Kikkuli who hailed from Mitanni or Northern Mesopotamia, in which the 
most minute directions are given with regard to the horses, their treatment, harness, and 
exercising. 

Another linguistic fact which has emerged, is that the language of the hieroglyphic Hit- 
tite texts is not that of Boghaz Keui. It belonged to the Kaskians and Moschians who 
lived to the east of Cappadocia, and the texts themselves are the records, not of the older 
Hittite empire of Boghaz Keui, but of a second and later empire, called that of the CSlicians by 
the Latin ■writer Solinus, which started into existence about B.o. 1200, and seems to have had 
its centre at Tyana. The hieroglyphs themselves, however, were of Asianie origin, and had 
long been in use in eastern Asia Minor. Examples of them are found at Boghaz Keui itself, 
where the phonetic values attached to the characters were naturally as different from those 
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which they had in the later inscriptions as the values attached to the cuneiform signs hy 
the Assyro-Babylonians are difierent from those which they had in the Sumerian script. 

Like the Caucasus to-day, Asia Minor in those early times was the home and meeting-place 
of a very large number of unrelated languages. In the tablets of Boghaz Keui Dr. Forrer 
finds no less than eight different languages represented, to which I have been able to add a 
ninth. One of these languages is what he calls Proto-Hittite, which was the real language 
of the country and is as unlike the official “ language of the scribes ” as Chinese is unlike 
Latin. There was, in fact, no relationship between them except in the matter of borrowed 
words, and it therefore becomes a question whether the official language, which we have hitherto 
termed Hittite, has any real right to the name. Since it was used, however, at Boghaz Keui, 
which bore the name of Kattusas “the Hittite ” or “ Silver lily,” the word hJiattu signifying 
“ silver,” I think we are justified in retaining the old term and distinguishing the earlier 
language of the country as Proto-Hittite. 

Another language which has been brought to light is that of the Kharri or Murri — the 
pronunciation of the name is still doubtful — who were emigrants from Mitanni or Northern 
Mesopotamia. One of the texts in the Kharrian language is a long epic in no less than fourteen 
tablets, by a certain poet Kesse, about the Babylonian hero Gilgames. The people of Mitanni 
— ^that is, “ the land of Midas,” afterwards famous in Phrygian legend — originally came from 
the Caucasus and preceded the Semitic Assyrians in the possession of Assur. The earliest 
High-Priests of Assur known to us bear Mitannian names, and the attributes assigned by 
the Assyrians to their god Assur were many of them of Mitannian origin, while the chief 
goddess of Assyria continued to be invoked by her Mitannian name of Sala, “ the Lady.” 

The Mitannian Elharri were at one time employed as mercenaries by the Hittite Edngs, 
but their place was afterwards supplied by the Khabiri, whose name is translated “Execu- 
tioners.” The Khabiri, once erroneously identified with the Hebrews of the Old Testament, 
formed the chief part of the royal body-guard ; 600 of them, we are told, protected one 
part of the city and 600 the other part of it. I believe I have evidence showing that they 
were the original of the Greek Kabehi, who consequently had nothing to do with the Phceni- 
cians or a Phoenician word. The Khabiri were an old institution in Babylonia ; Eim-Agum, 
the Arioch of Genesis and contemporary of Khammurabi, mentions them as among the 
mercenary troops who formed his body-guard. The Khabiri of the Tel-el-Aiuarna tablets 
were the picked soldiers of the Hittite IHng. 

The Hittite King was deified. His supreme title was “ the Sun-god,” not “ the son of the 
Sun-god ” as in Egyqjt. and he was regarded as the manifestation of the Sun-god here on earth. 
The belief survived into the later religions of Asia Minor; at Pessinus, for instance, as Sir W. M. 
Ramsay has shown, the High Priest of Athys was himself Athys and was accordingly addres- 
sed under that name. Whether religious worship was paid to the deified king during his 
lifetime we do not yet know ; it was at any rate paid to him after his death in many cases. 
Most of the older Hittite Kings who reigned before the foundation of the Empire and when 
Boghaz Keui had not as yet become the capital, were included among the gods; one of the most 
popular gods indeed was TeHbinus who reigned 2000 B.c., and a special cirlt was paid to 
Khasa-milis the Swordsman, another king of the same period, in whom I see the Kabirite 
Kasmilos of Greek mythology. 

Eastern Asia Minor had been at an early date the object of attack on the part of the 
Babylonian Kings, who were attracted to it by its metal-mines. Already, in the time of the 
3rd dymasty of Ur, that is to say, b.o. 2400, a flourishing Babylonian colony was establidied 
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at a city caUed Ganis, now represented by the ruins of Kara Eyuk a few miles from Kai..rl 
yeh. The country was garrisoned by Assyrian soldiers who formed the best part of !h ' 
Babylonian army ; the mines were worked by Assyro-Babylonian firms whose agents lived 
• at Ganis, and good roads were constructed throughout Cappadocia along which the postmen 
traveUed with letters and even a species of cheque. A large number of cuneiform tab 
lets have come from Ganis, the greater part of them having been discovered by the peasants 
just before the war ; from one of them which I have published in the Journal of the Boml 
Asiatic Society we have learned that there was a city not far off in which there was a Ladies’ 
University where the higher instruction was divided into the two branches of “science” 
and “art.” It was through colonies like that of Ganis that Babvlonian culture art and 
theology were introduced into Asia Minor, and that the tribes of the north became acquainted 
with the cTmeiform script. 

The earnest Babylonian campaign against Asia Minor, of which we know, was conducted 
by Sargon, the founder of the dynasty of Akkad, though he refers to a stiu’ earlier invasion 
on the part of an otherwise unknown Adamu or Adam. The discovery of the missing portion 
of the dynastic tablets from Nippur, made last winter by Mr. Lsgrain in the Philadelphia 
Museum, has at last fixed the date of Sargon at b.o. 2800, with a few years’ margin of 
error more or less. At that early date the Babylonian army crossed the Gulf of Antioch 
made its way through Oihcia, and brought back from the northern slopes of the Taurus varioTO 
trees, including vines, two species of fig, walnuts (?), terebinths and roses, which were planted 
in the gardens of Babylonia. The account of the campaign, written in Hittite Assyrian, 
was found in the house of the Hittite ambassador to Egypt, at Tel-el-Amarna, by the German 
excavators, during the winter before the war, and was translated by myself' in the Proceed- 
ings of the Society of Biblical Archceology in 1915. At the time I naturally regarded the whole 
story as a legend, but Dr, Forrer has now found among the Boghaz Keui tablets the 
contemporaneous Hittite official version of it, from which we learn that the invader was 
successfuUy driven out of the country by the combined forces of the Hittites and the people 
of Garsaura and Ganis. It would seem that Ganis had not yet become an Assyro- 
Babylonian settlement. 

I must now turn to the revelations that have been made to us by the tablets from the 
Library of Assur, In the first place we have a continuous list of Assyrian High-Priests and 
Kings, reaching hack some way beyond the age of Khammurabi. This is matter of re- 
joicing for the ohronologists who occupy themselves with the skeleton of history. Then, 
Secondly, we have learned a good deal about the geography of Western Asia, in the days 
of Sargon of Akkad. There is a copy of a geographical survey of Sargon’s empire, in which 
the length and breadth of the various provinces are given in double mUes as well as their res- 
pective distances from his capital. The most important part of the document, however, 
relates to what extended beyond the empire. “ To the Tin-land and Kaphtor [Kaptara],” 
we read, “ countries which are beyond the Upper sea [or Mediterranean], Dilmun and 
Magan, countries which are beyond the Lower Sea [or Persian Gulf], that is from the lands of 
the rising sim to the lands of the setting sun ... his hand has conquered.” We know from 
the Old Testament that the island of Kaphtor was Kxete. 

Six hundred years after Sargon, or more exactly, B.o. 2180, there was another Sargon, 
who was not king, but Hagh-Priest of Assur under Babylonian supremacy. He has left us 
a stele engraved with a long inscription, not yet published, in which he recounts the conqu^t 
of the Assyrian army in the lands of the West. Among other conquests was that of Egypt 
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then under an Ethiopian dynasty from the south — a statement which explains my discovery 
at Ed-der, opposite Esna, of Sudanese or Nubian pottery in graves that were intermediate 
between those of the 13th and 17th dynasties. But this was not all. The High-Priest also 
states that he conquered the island of Kaphtor, and there received tribute from the “ Tin. > 
land ” beyond the Western Sea. Dr. Forrer asks me : “ Does this mean Britain At any 
rate it pushes back the beginning of the Bronze Age and opens up a new vista for the historian 
of early Europe. 

Another remarkable document found at Assur transports us into the controversial 
domain of theology. It has been published and annotated by Professor Zimmern, and 
is likely to occasion a good deal of discussion in circles which are not Assyriological. We 
learn from it that once a year, on the Babylonian New Year’s Day, a miracle-play was 
performed in the great temple of Bel-Merodach at Babylon, in which the death and resurrec- 
tion of the god were portrayed. The document gives in detail the stage-directions of the 
play, and the parallelism between them and the Gospel narrative is striking and extraordinary. 
Bel, the divine lord of Babylon, we are told, was bound and brought before the tribunal 
which awaits mankind on the bank of the river of death. Here he was wounded and scourged 
and condemned to death, and then led away to the prison-house of the other world. Along 
with bim another malefactor was put to death, while a second malefactor, if Professor Zim- 
mern’s translation is correct, was released. After the god had thus “descended into the 
prison-house away from the sun and the light,” the city was plunged in confusion, and the 
clothes of the slain god were laid before the divine queen of Erech. After this a goddess 
washed away the blood of the god’s heart which had flowed from a wound in his side. The 
tomb of Bel was now watched by a “ son of Assur,” while his priestly followers wept and 
lamented for him. But eventually he rose again from the dead and thus became the saviour 
who, in the language of the early Sumerian hymns, “ raises the dead to hfe.” 

Thus far the stage-directions discovered in the Library of Assur. They explain the frag* 
ment of another tablet published by Dr. Pinches some years ago, and which we now see con- 
tained the words of the miracle-play. In this it is stated that after he had “descended into 
heU” this is a literal rendering of the Ass 3 nian text — “the spirits who were in prison” — another 
literal rendering — “rejoiced to see him,” and he then proceeded to address or preach to the 
lords of Hades. It is evident that we have here the cuneiform origmal of the apoeryTphal book 
which is quoted by St. Peter in his First Epistle, and the fact is made still more certain by the 
connection of the deluge with the descent into hell, “ the days of Noah ” being referred to in 
the Epistle, since the weapon with which Bel-Merodach overthrow the powers of evil is express- 
ly stated to have been “ the deluge.” If ever the apocryphal book turns up among the 
papyri of Egypt, like other lost works of the kind, we shall doubtless find that it is modelled 
throughout on the old Babylonian miracle-play. 

I will now briefly allude to the new light that has come to us from a wholly different 
part of the world, the land of “ the blameless Ethiopians ” of classical literature. The 
excavations of Professor Garstang at Meroe before the war had brought to light the groat 
temple of Ammon in which the Ethiopian kings were crowned, and even the pedestal on which 
they stood after their coronation, and had shown that in the very heart of Africa a great 
city had once existed, where an exquisite form of pottery was made and an active trade was 
carried on. Meroe was, in fact, at one time a centre of the iron-industry ; the smoke of its 
smelting-fumaces went up to heaven like that of a modern Birmingham, and magnificent 
quays lyere coxmtruoted for exporting the products of the industry up and down the Nile. 
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Siiic6 t]i6 bBgiiiniiig of tli6 war the excavations in the Soudan have been continued by the 
American Scholar Dr. Reisner, who has succeeded in recreating the history of Ethiopia. 
He has excavated and explored the pyramids and burial-places of the Ethiopian kings and 
queens, and a page of history which was practically a blank has now been filled in. He has 
found the pyramid of Sabako, the founder of the Ethiopian dynasty of Egypt and the 
antagonist of Sennacherib, and has traced his predecessors and successors, reign by reign and 
dynasty by dynasty, down to the age of Alexander the Great. It would seem that Sabako’s 
ancestor had originally come from Libya, and so had belonged to that blond Libyan race of 
which the Berbers are the modern representatives. At first Hapata near Dongola was 
their capital ; subsequently, after the Assyrian conquest of Egypt, they moved to Meroe, 120 
miles north of Khartum, which hence-forth remained the capital of the kingdom down to its 
last days. Some of the royal tombs have yielded jewellery and other precious objects which 
present a blending of Egyptian and Sudanese art. Among them are massive vases and other 
objects of solid gold, as well as inlaid brooches and pectorals. 

It is not only on the later history of Ethiopia, however, that light has been cast. At Kerma, 
at the northern extremity of the Dongola province. Dr. Reisner has found remains which 
reach back to the days of the old Egyptian empire. There was a temple of the 6th dynasty 
there, and in the age of the 12th Egyptian dynasty, the place was an important Egyptian 
fortress and settlement. Exquisite enamelled bricks and vases of turquoise blue were manu- 
factured there, as well as elaborate bowls and vases of Egyptian pattern. The Egyptian 
governor married Sudanese wives, and adopted to a certain extent the customs of the 
country. Human sacrifices were permitted ; the tomb was a tumulus of Sudanese form, 
and the skull and horns of the sacred ram of Amon was buried mth the dead. It was in this 
age that the city of Napata was founded, partly as the centre of the Egyptian administration, 
partly as the terminus of the trade-routes to the southern Sudan. When Egypt was con- 
quered by the Hyksos, the Theban princes retreated to the south, and the Hyksos scrabs 
found at Kenna by Dr. Reisnor, show that if the foreign rule did not extend so far to the 
south, the Egyptians who had taken refuge there were, at all events, in commercial contact 
with the ancestral home. 

At Napata, Dr. Reisnor has cleared the temples which stood under the shadow of Gebel 
Barkal, and discovered among them remains of the 18th and 19th dynasties. On the opposite 
hank of the river he has also indentified the city of Ethiopia built by the Heretic King Akhe- 
naten, and his next campaign is likely to be devoted to its excavation. In short, the history 
of Ethiopia has been at last recovered, and wo can trace it almost continuously from the age 
of the Old Empire of Egypt to the period when it became the prey of negro hordes, and 
finally vanished from the pages of history. 

Such are some of the chief additions which have been made to historical and archseo- 
logical knowledge, during the years of the great world-war. 


&ODRA. 

By PANDIT VIDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHABYA. 

The derivation of this word which occurs only once in the Mgveda (X. 90. 12) is not yet 
Mrtain. In BAdarayana’s Veddnta-Sutra (I. 3. 34) ^ the word is divided into two parts, suk 
grief ’ and dra from d/ru ‘ to rush,’ and the commentator, &i,ukara, explains it (with reference 
to Janasruti, GMndogya Up., IV, 2. 3) in three ways, viz. (a) as ‘he rushed into grief ’ (“ iucam 
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abUdiid,rdva”), (13) or as ‘grief rushed on him’ {“sued vd abhi-dudruve ”), (y) or again, as ‘he 
in his grief rushed to one Eaikva’ {“sued vd Baihvam ahUdiidrdva”), he was called ^Ura. 
The derivation given by the author of the Unddi Sutras {~\/suc or suh-\-ra, “iucer dasca” 
II. 19) throws a little better light as regards the last part or the suffix of the word ; but on 
the whole it is not satisfactory and is as fanciful and far-fetched as the former ones. 

It seems to me that the word is not a pure Sanskrit one, and is derived from Skt. hmdra. 
As in comparison with the other three higher classes of people {viz. the Brahmanas, the Ksatri- 
yas, and the Vaisyas) the Sudras were inferior in their work and quality they were called 
Sudras, i.e., 'the inferior ones. ’ The following few lines quoted from the Agganna SuUanfa, 
25 {=Dighamkdya, XXVII. 25, = PT8., Vol. Ill, p. 95), will support this view very clearly 

“ Tesam neva kho Vasettha sattanam ye te satta avasesa te luddacara (Skt. rudrdcdrdh) 
ahesuip. ‘ Luddacara khuddaeffi'S. (Skt. ti’ kho Vasettha sudda sudda tveva 

akkharam upanibbattara. ” 

‘ Among those people the remaining ones, O Vasettha, were of dreadful conduct, of 
mean conduct, so they are called Suddas, and thus the word Sudda has come into existence.’ 

Again, in giving the names of the different classes of mankind the author of the Mahd- 
vijutpatti {A8B., Part 1. p. 35) mentions the Sudras as follows :—“§udra or Kmdra.” It 
appears from this that according to him these two words are in reality one and the same, 
though they differ in forms. 

Furthermore, in the vocabulary of the Tirhai dialect in the province of Mganhfir {JA8B, 
1838, p. 783) the word for little’ is siidd which is undoubtedly derived from Skt, hsudra. It 
is to be noted here that the Tirhai dialect contains a very large number of words of Sanskritic 
origin. 

Now, it remains to prove philologically how the word §udra may come from hsudra. And 
in doing so let me say at the very outset that Prakritism has played not an insignificant part 
in the formation of words, even in the language of the JRgveda. It is a fact so well-known to 
scholars that it is not necessary to dilate upon it here. A few examples may, however, be 
given for the sake of illustration. 

Take the word vikata (iJF. X. 155. 1.). It is derived through Prakritism from vikrta {BY. 

1. 164.15, II. 38. 6). And similarly, sithira^ {BV. VI. 58. 2, etc.) is from *stiMra fiom 
V sraih ‘ to become loose or slack.’ 

Now instances of the change of ks into a sibilant {viz. s, ,5, and s) abound in Indo-hanian 
languages. The river called ^iprd in TJjjayini is a famous one in Sanskrit works. Even 
Kfilidasa refers to it in his Meghxduta, 1. 31 {“Siprdvdtah priyatama iva ”). There is not the 
least doubt that this siprd is derived from ksiprd ‘ a speedy one.’ A large number of MSS. 
of the Brahatsamhitd {Bibliotheca Indica, XVI. 9 ; Various Readings, p. 14) read here ksiprd 
instead of siprd. It is to be noted that the sibilant of the word is palatal in some works while 
in others it is dental. As regards this point I shall speak later on- 

Let me cite here a few more examples. Skt. ikm ‘sugar cane,’ MarAthi ws® or ; Skt. 
aksi or aksa ‘eye,’ Simhall es (pronounce e as a in ‘cat’) ; Skt. iksa ‘a bear,’ Mar. or ; 
Skt. nmkst ‘a fly,’ Mar. mMi ; Skt. ksetra ‘a field,’ Mar. ; Skt. kstna ‘ feeble,’ Mar- 

2 MtMla is its later form. 

» It is to be observed here that with reference to the Maraffii language s becomes rf only when it is 
followed by a simple or diphthong palatal vowel, (, and of. 
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As regards the Iranian languages, the following words may be cited in this connection : 

Skt. V Mp ‘to throw,’ Avesta V. sip ( eiJ" or ) ‘to turn upside down’ ; Skt. V. 

‘to dwell,’ Av. V 5 ) J (l^ter Skt. makhm) ‘(Quickly,’ Av. mojw 5 

Skt. daMna ‘right’, Av. Mina 

Again, Skt. kdra ‘milk,’ Persian Ur ; Skt. hsapd ‘night,’ Av. baSp ( ) 

Pers. 5 o6 Cv--"). 

Now, the interchange of the three sibilants, s, s, and s, in Vedic language, even at the 
time of the Satnhitas, is found not unfrequently. As for example, v^i ‘a kind of axe’ or ‘a 
pointed knife ’ {B V. 1. 88. 3), and vhsi {Av. X. 6. 3) ; hesa ‘hair’ (227. X. 105. 5), and heaa-ra ‘the 
bait of the brow (7S^. XIX. 91) ; Jcusma (7S.) besides kusma ‘a kind of demon’ I'y/sru 
beside yjsru ‘to flow’ ‘to go,’ as in kuvat (227. 1. 127. 3) ; svdtTya{BV. X. 49.10) ‘dainty’ from 
y svad ‘to test. 

Thus we have no difficulty in accounting for s in ^udra from kmdra. 

For the long vowel u in Sudra instead of a short one, it, as in the original word compare 
tiksnd and tigmd (227.), ‘sharp,’ from V tij ‘to be sharp’ ; Mltksi^a (TS.) beside haUksna (78.) 
‘a kind of animal’ ; ® and siksd beside aiJcsd (Taitti. Up.) ‘one of the six Vedaiigas’. 

THE EVOLUTION OP INDIAN COINA^ IeFORE THE CHRISTIAN ERA. 

By P. N. RAMASWAMI, B.A. (Hons.). 

For more than seventy years the varied coinages of India, which extend over a period 
of 2,500 years have been diligently studied by a multitude of collectors and scholars, whose 
labours have had a great share in the gradual recovery of the long lost history of ancient 
Indian coinage. The history of the evolution of Indian coinage before the Christian era 
is however admittedly obscure. And, although much has been done, the numismatic field 
is so vast, and the difficulties of its thorough exploration are so great, that ample scope 
remains for further researches. In the following sketch an attempt is made, so far as the 
prescribed limits of space permit, to give a general view of the evolution of Indian Coinage 
before the Christian era. 

The early history of Indian coinage cannot be traced back further than the Vedic 
period (b.c. 2000 — 1400). References to precious metals in the Vedas are financial 

and industrial: we get a good idea of working in precious metals in Vedic times from the des- 
cription of various gold ornaments, utensils and implements of war which is to be found 
throughout the Big-veda. Gold, which was variously called, Candra, Jatarupa, ( “ possessing 
native beauty ”) Suvarna (“ beautiful ”) Harita and Hiranya was widely used. Gold- 
smiths melted gold and fashioned bright jewels {angi) such as necklets (nisTika) ear-rings 
(karm-sobhana) and even cups. They made anklets {khadi) girdles, chains, water-ewers, 
and images of kings. The smith sought “ after the man who possessed plenty of gold, with 
well dried wood, with anvil, and bellows to kindle the flame ” {Big-veda). The word 
Hiranya-kaSipu of the JBrdhmanas, frequently met with in the Vedas denotes a “ golden seat ” 
probably one covered with a cloth of gold; and Dr. Macdonell guesses that the word H^Vanya- 
dant (gold-toothed) refers to the use of gold to stop the teeth. We have also references in the 
Big-veda to golden helmets, breast-plates for the breast and crowns for the head. 

“ It is hardly possible ” says Dr. Macdonell {Vedic Index, Vol. I, pp. 504) “ to exaggerate 
the value attached to gold by the Vedic Indians. The metal was, it is clear, won from the 
bed of rivers. He nce the Indus is called “ golden ” and of “ golden stream. ” Apparently 

^ Sea Macdonell’s Vedic Grammar, 63, and the Introduction to my PdliprakaSa, p. 81 eg. 

5 Maodonell’s Vedic Grammar, p. 6, 
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the extraction of gold from the earth was known and washing for gold is also recorded. Gold is 
the object of the wishes of the Vedic singer and golden treasures are mentioned as given 
by patrons along with cows and horses. It was also put to a variety of industrial uses ” 
Such widespread use of gold undoubtedly paved the way for a gold currency. 

‘ A gold currency,’ to quote again Dr. Macdonell {Ibid., p. 504) was evidently 
beginning to be known, in so far as definite weights of gold are mentioned. Thus a weight 
asfaprud occurs in the Samhitds and the golden satoman-c* “weights of a hundred ” krsmlas 
is found in the same texts. In several passages moreover hiranya and Mmnydni may 
mean pieces of gold. Geldner is inclined to think that a gold unit is alluded to in the Mg-veda. 

Silver is rarely mentioned ; but find references here and there in the Atharva-veda, to 
ornaments {rukma) dishes (patra) and coins {nisha) made of silver {Vedic Index, Vol. n 
p. 197). Next to gold and silver, the word ayas is often referred to ; and since in the 
Atharva-veda syamma ayas and lohitam ayas (black metal, red metal) are both mentioned, we 
may infer that smiths worked in copper too, a conclusion strengthened by the fact that 
copper vessels alone were allowed to be used for holding consecrated water in all ceremonial. 
It Is unlikely that coins were manufactured out of the “ holy ” metal. 

In time, there are some passages in the llig-veda which would indicate the existence of 
current money for the purposes of buying and selling. We have instances of Bishis aclmowl- 
edging the gift of a hundred pieces of gold and there can be no doubt, pieces of gold of a 
certain fixed value were used as money, as indicated in these passages. Mr. P. T. Srinivas 
Aiyangar {Age of the Mantras, p. 41) finds a reference in the Jiig-veM to the golden mam, 
an old Semitic measure or coin. At the same time it must be frankly admitted that there 
is no distinct allusion to coined money in the Big-veda. The word nishka is often used in 
a dubious sense. In some passages it means money, in others it means a golden ornament 
for the neck. The two interpretations, as an eminent writer points out, are not necessarily 
contradictory, for in India pieces of gold have habitually been used as ornaments for the 
neck since times immemorial (Dutt, Civilisation of Ancient India, Vol. I, p. 39). 

Next, comes the epic period (1400 — 800 B.C.). The question what coin was then in use 
is, as Mr. C. V. Vaidya remarks {Epic India, pp. 222,223), very difficult to decide. “ The 
rupee was certainly not in use,” says Mr. C. V. Vaidya {ibid.) “ as it is not mentioned in any 
ancient work but the silver kdrshdpana must have been in existence, as mentioned in the 
Buddhist works. The word however does not occur so far as we remember either in the MaM- 
bhdrata or Bdmdyaw,. The word used is Nishka which was clearly a gold coin. The value 
of the yishha seems to have been considerable for in one place it is said that the Brahmans 

were glad when they were given a nishlca each in gift cried, “ you have got a nishU, you 
have got a nishlca ! ” 

This evidence is further strengthened by the fact that in the epic period the wealth of rich 
men is said to have chiefly consisted in gold and silver. Gold was considered a proper gift at 
sacrifice, the gift of silver being strictly prohibited. The reason is sufficiently grotesque, 
as the reasons generally given are : When the gods claimed back the goods deposited with 
Agni, he wept and the tears he shed became silver ; and hence if silver is given as dahshina 
there wall be weeping in the house ! The reason scarcely veils the cupidity of the priests ; 

but at the same time it evidences the fillip given by the Brahmans to the circulation of a gold 
canrenoy. 

Ih the Buddhistic period (b.o. 800—320) we come to a well-marked stage in the Solution 
of Indian coinage before the Christian era. According to Mr. V. A. Smith {Imp. Oazdte&r^ 
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voL IIj ch. IV, p. 136), the iatroduotion into India of the use of coins, that is to say, metal- 
lic pieces authenticated as currency by marks recognised as a guarantee of value should be 
ascribed to the seventh century B.c. There is reason to believe that the increasing neces- 
sities of commerce with foreign merchants were the immediate occasion for the adoption by 
the Indian peoples of a metallic currency. The old system of barter, as Dr. Rhys Davids 
points out {BuMhist India, p. 100), had entirely passed away, never to return. The latter 
system of a currency of standard and token coins issued and regulated by government 
authority had not yet arisen. Coinage as Mr. James Kennedy justly observes, was according 
to Oriental ideas, “ the business not of the state but of the banker and merchant ” {JRAS°, 
1898, p. 281). In accordance with this principle, the earliest Indian currency was struck 
by private persons, not by governments. Transactions were carried on, values estimated 
and bargains struck on terms of the JcaJiapana, a square copper coin, weighing about 146 grains, 
and guaranteed as to weight and fineness by punch marks made by private individuals. 
Whether these punch marks are the token of merchants or simply the bullion dealers is not 
certain. 

“ The most archaic looking coins ” says Mr. Vincent Smith (I.G., vol. 11, p. 136), “ are 
punch-marked copper pieces, found at extremely ancient sites near Benares. These rare 
copper pieces are possibly older than any silver coin, and may be a memento of Babylonian 
trade by overland routes.” 

Silver coins were not unknown. Some of the silver coins, known to have circulated 
at this time, have been discovered by modern numismatists. The greater number of these 
silver coins are roughly square or oblong bits of metal cut out of a strip and containing about 
20 per cent, of alloy. The circular pieces are scarce. The marks on the punch-marked 
coins whether circular or square are extremely numerous and varied. They comprise rude 
outlines of men, animals, trees, the sun, and a variety of miscellaneous objects. Legends are 
always absent. The Laws of Manu denote coins of this kind as purdnas and Southern writers 
call them saldMs or “ dominoes. ” 

Silver, however, was never produced to any considerable extent in India, but has alwajrs 
been, as it still is, one of the chief items in the list of imports. “The Phoenicians before the 
time of authentic history ” — writes Prof. H. D. Macleod {Bi-Metallism, sec. 6, p. 63) brought 
silver from Tartessus and exchanged it for the gold dust of the Indus, which Sir Alexander 
Curmingham, the first authority on the subject, holds to be Ox)Mr.” Even in the Vedic times 
silver is very rarely mentioned (P. T. S. Aiyangar, Age of the Mantras, p. 29). Silver coins 
consequently cannot have been very considerably minted in ancient India. 

The references to gold coins are late and doubtful and no such coins have been found. 
(Rhys David’s Buddhist India, p. 100). Some thin gold films with punch-marks upon them 
were found in the Sakiya Tope, but these are too flimsy to have been used in circulation as 
coins. It is said that gold was not coined at this time, but was kept as dust tied up in little 
bags, which passed current as equivalent to money. History records that the Persian Bang 
Darius, who invaded India about 500 b.c., exacted 360 talents of gold dust from a king of 
Northern India as tribute. This gold dust Darius got coined into darics. 

Besides these coins there was a very considerable use of instiruments of credit. The 
great merchants in the few large towns gave letters of credit to one another. And there is 
constant reference in Buddhistic wori^ to promissory notes. There were no banking facilities. 
Money was hoarded either in the house or buried in Jarsunder-ground, or deposited with a 
friend, a written record of the transaction being kept. 
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Alexander’s victorious progress through the Panjab and Sind in 325 B.c. produced little 

effect on the Indian coinage. A few cast coins usually of copper or bronze, inscribed with 
characters dating from about 300 B.c., are found in Northern India. Though our information 
of coinage in the Mauryan India is imperfect, we have some references to Mauryan coinage 
in the Arthasastra.'^ The bulk of the pa 3 nnents seems to have been made in the copper 
Mrsha and silver pa?)a. No specimen of a silver pana is known, but it was presumably of the 
same weight as a copper harsha, namely about 146 grains. The “ punch-marked ” pieces 
impure silver {ptirana or dharana), which are Imown to have been in ordinary use in the 
author’s time, were struck to a standard of about 56 grains. Possibly this silver pana may 
have been only a money of account. The value of a silver pana, which presumably was much 
alloyed, like the “ punch-marked ” coins, maybe taken as not far from a shilling. Gold coins 
were not unknown. We have no other information of the coinage of Mauryan India. 

The history of Indian coinage during the post-Mauryan period — which ends for us with 
the beginning of the Christian era — can be conveniently dealt with under the two heads, viz. 

(i) indigenous and (ii) foreign. 

(i) For the history of the indigenous coinage we must go to the §uhramti^. Several 
references in B-uIcranUi point to gold and silver, specially the former being 
the “ measure ” or standard of value. Their function as the medium of exchange 
is also frequently indicated. The use of gold in both the functions of money as the 
standard of value as well as the medium of exchange is referred to in the following lines : 

(1) That man is to be in charge of jewels, gold, silver and coins, who can distinguish 
their values by the weight, shape, lustre, colour and resemblances. 

(2) Houses are meant for gold, jewels, silver nishkas or coins, etc. 

(3) Dravya {lit., goods) is silver, gold and copper coined for commercial purposes. 

Like the sun and moon, gold and silver have been mentioned in §ukranlti almost as 

twins. References to the two metals have been made together both explicitly as well as 
implicitly. Thus our information about silver is nearly the same as about gold, whether as 
regards (1) the uses as money, i.e., standard of value and medium of exchange, (2) or as regards 
the circulation as legal tender. The Sukfa statesmen have supplied us with parallel facts on 
all these points. 

It may be noticed here that both gold and silver seem to be mediums of exchange and 
“legal tender ” in the ^ukrmUi. Prices are mentioned sometimes in terms of gold, often in 
terms of silver. Eight tatis make one mcisct, ten wdsas make one sv/vctTnci. Five times 
that suvarm make eighty silver kdrshakas:’ The suvarna and kdrshaka are gold and silver 
coins respectively and one suvarna is equivalent to sixteen kdrshakas.” The same rates are also 
noted by Sukra as determining the comparative value of gold and silver as bullion or ingot. 
Thus “ the value of gold ” was sixteen times that of silver. 

It would be thus evident,” says Benoy-kumar Sarkar, “ that both nominal or ‘face ’ 
value and intrinsic or ‘ real ’ value of the coins were the same. There was no law artifi- 
cially regulating the price of the coins and the precious metals. The market value of the 

metals (as indicated in the relation between gold and silver as bullion) was maintained in 
the currency. 

coins were also extensively used. A pam was a piece of copper coined by the 
king weighing ten mdsas. Excluding gold and silver, copper had the lowest value in the 
realm. “ The value of silver was 80 times that of copper.” 


I K. Sliamst Sastri, 


^ Trans. B. K* 
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ORiam OF THE GODD ESS PARNASABARI 

(ii) The history of the foreign coinage— which was introduced into M^aTtThis W— 
broadly resolves itseM into a history of the Bactrian coins. We cannot do better than quote 
llr. V. A. Smith, who has succinctly described the Bactrian coinage in the followino- words-— 

»In the middle of the third century b.c. the independent Bactrian kingdom was 
separated from the Seleucid empire of Syria, and in the following century several Bactrian 
monarchs, notably Eucratides and Menander, made incursions into India, where their coins 
are now found. Scions and connexions of the Bactrian royal family established themselves 
as rulers of principalities in the countries now known as Afghanistan, Baluchistan and the 
Punjab which became Hellenized to a considerable extent. 

These princes issued an abundant currency chiefly in silver and copper, modelled on 
Greek lines, and up to about 150 B.c. exhibiting a high degree of artistic merit. Some of 
theforeign kings on the border adopted the characteristic Indian square form for their coins, 
which in other respects also indicate the influence of Indian ideas. Bilingual legends were 
adopted to meet the convenience of a mixed population, and the devices reproduced familiar 
Indian objects. The later Indo-G-reek issues are semi -barbarous in style. The Punjab ex- 
cepted, India was little affected by ideas of the west, and the vast populations of the interior 
continued their purchases and sales through the medium of the indigenous private currency. 
For this reason no coins are known bearing the name of Asoka or any other member of the 
Maurya dynasty founded by his grandfather Chandragupta. 

The working of Greek influence may perhaps be traced in the fact that the coins erro- 
neously attributed by some authors to the Sufiga djmasty bear the names of kings Agni-mitra 
and others. The coins of the later Andhrabhritya (or Andhra) dynasty which are JiTorthern 
in type although geographically belonging to the South, also frequently record the name of 
the reigning sovereign. But the old system of private coinage continued.” {Imp. Gazet- 
teer, vol. II, ch. IV, p. 138.) 

ORIGIN OF THE GODDESS PARNASABARI. 

By Rai Bahadub B. A. GUPTB. 

The goddess Parnasabari described by the Curator of the Dacca Museum in the States- 
man of 29th February 1920, seems to have been evolved out of the accepted figure of the 
Orion. That constellation is called Kalapurusha in Bengal and Miiga in Bombay. The three 
stars in the belt of Orion, the mighty hunter of the west, represent the three heads of the 
goddess. Long before the importance of the study of the stars was recognised, says R. A. 
Proctor in his Myths and Marvels of Astronomy, men had began to associate with certain star- 
groups the names of familiar objects. They are figured with innumerable combinations which 
a fanciful eye can recognise among the orbs of heaven. They show that the first observers 
of the heavens were shepherds, huntsmen and husbandmen. These primitive folks depended 
for their subsistence on a familiarity with the progress and vicissitudes of the season. Their 
observations are full of interest to the student of Ethnology, inasmuch as they depict the 
unwritten early history of man, as if in a hieroglyphic script. If we could but learn 
with certainty the names assigned to certain star-groups we could deduce lessons of 
extreme importance, throwing side lights on the evolution of the religious beliefs of the 
different races. When in long past ages a star-group really resembles a known object, we have, 
in the present resemblance of that group to the same object, evidence of the general constancy 
of stellar lirstre. When we see that the figures assigned to certain star-groups are 
named after some mythological incidents, we feel sure of its origin from the myth, or vice 
versa. In the latter use the mythological story has its origin from the shape of the star- 
group. Such is the case with the shape of the goddess Parnasabari. Chronologically this 
figure shows its connection with the struggle between Hinduism and Buddhism. 

Orion, Lepus and the dogs have been grouped together to imagine the figure of Datta- 
treya, the three-headed god, his cow and his dogs, as I have described in my book on Hindu, 
Holidays and Ceremonials. Similarly, Orion is in this case utilized for sketching mentally the 
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main figure of Parnasabari and ttie constellation Karka (Crab) Las been sLovph as Ganesa 
while the Centaur has been made use of in depicting the man on horse back. Homer records 
that Orion -n^as the “ moi’e refulgent ” of the constellations. This mighty hunter Orion is 
turned, in this case, into the equally mighty Parnasabari, But Orion is called Mriga in the 
Indian astronomies. The three stars in the head of the antelope represent here the three heads 
of the goddess. The flames on the head or group of heads possibly refer to the following cir- 
cumstance recorded by Proctor. He says that there was an apparition of Hailley’s comet 
in the year 66 a.j>. That approximately is the time of the struggle of the Saivas with 
Buddhists. 

Pope, who makes frequent references to heavenly bodies, introduces a comet in Book IV: 

As the red comet 

With weeping glories glides along the air 
And shakes the sparkles from its blazing hair. 

Between two armies thus in open sight 
Shot the bright goddess in a trail of light. 

It must be admitted that poets succeed better with fiction than with truth. It is therefore 
not difficult to suppose that the fire shown on the combined head of the goddess Parnasabari 
was suggested by the simultaneous appearance of Hailley’s comet. It has been proved from 
the study of Assyrian sculptures that representations of the constellations were common among 
the Babylonians, as Sabaeanism or star worship was the prevailing form of religion in olden 
days. 

Proctor tells us, in his essay on the Origin of the Comtellaiion Figures, that men imagined 
certain figm’es in the heavens, pictured these figures in their astronomical temples and made 
stories to fit the pictures. I am inclined to add, as I have done in my book just mentioned, that 
these figures and the stories about them were intelligently coined for fixing into the memory, 
before the art of writing was invented, the position of the stars in relation to the apparent 
progress of the sun and the moon through the celestial vault. In fact, these are the hierogly- 
phics which were invented to fix in memory the old astronomical discoveries and researches 
and supplemented by suitable stories to further help the memory. These hieroglyphics of the 
original astronomers have been appropriated by subsequent composers of religious myths 
or mytholigies each in his own way. Por instance, Orion itself is turned into Trimhrti or 
Dattatreyabythe Vaishnavas and mixed up into the gaivite antelope— story of the Mahl-siva- 
ratra. Similarly , Buddhists, the rivals of the Hindus, shaped the same constellation into 
Parnasabari and her enemies, Indra, Chandra, Ganesa and Martanda. 

If we examine these star-groups to-day, we may not be able to reproduce the exact 
shape of the original figure, because the earth, besides whirling once a day on its axis, and 
rushing on its mighty orbit around the sun (spanning some 184,000; 000 of miles), reels like a 
^gantic top, with a motion so slow that 25,868 years are required for a single circuit of the sway- 
ing-axis round an imaginary line up right to the plane in which the earth travels. In con- 
sequence of tliis reeling motion the points of the heaven opposite the earth’s poles necessarily 
change, and thus the position of the star-groups changes, causing a distorted view of the original, 
spite of this variation, it is quite possible to imagine a figure resembling Parnasabari. 

The following description of Hecate, or Triformis or Tergenina, that is, the triple goddess 
oi the ancient Grecians may be compared with advantage 

Alcamenes, who flourished about four hundred and forty years before the Christian 
first, according to Pausanias, who thought of making a statue of this goddess, 

ZL- tihree bodies back to bach. In the six hands were placed a sword, poniards, 

Whips, cords, torches, a crown of laurel, and a key.” 
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DATE OP LAKSHMAATASENA AND HIS PREDECESSOES. 
By DINESH CEiNDRA BHATTAOHARYYA, M.A. 


It is a curious fact that, with the great progress of historical research i» our country, the 
date of the last independent Hindu ruler of Bengal has been thrown out of a definite certainty 
into a confusion of conflicting evidence. For the synchronism of Lakshmanasena and 
Bakhtiyar Khilji, which has long bean a household tale in Bengal, has recently been assailed by 
a band of scholars headed by IVtr. R. D. Banerjea, who seem to have derived their inspiration 
from an abandoned theory of the late Dr. Kielhorn. The latest contribution to the subject 
is from the pen of Mr. N. G. Mazumdar, who, in deciding the question under cover of a modest 
and partial discussion of the “ Lakshmanasena Era, seems, like an “orthodox” 
epigraphist, to ignore, if not to fight shy, of the numerous literary and historical evidences 
bearing on the question. Before examining the views of Sir. Mazumdar, it is we think 
necessary to put forth and discuss all the evidence, which would furnish strong reasons for 
throwing doubts on the apparently convincing arguments of Mr. Mazumdar and which have 
not hitherto been fully and clearly stated in their latest developments. 

VaUalasena is reputed to be the author of the Ddnasdgara and tlcL& AdbTiuiasdgara and as 
far as we know his authorship has not yet been, as it clearly cannot be, questioned. At 
the end of at least two MSS. of the Ddnasdgara occurs the following verse.^ 


This is followed in a single MS.^ by two other verses referring to the same date, 1091 
Saha (1169-70 a,d.), when clearly the work was finished. Mr. R. D. Banerjea and his sup- 
porters can only pronounce these verses to be an interpolation — “clever and ingenious 
interpolation by shrewd and unscrupulous Brahmins”^, — ^because they are not to he found in 
several other MSS. of the work discovered up to date, and the copies in which they occur are 
only 2 or 3 centuries old. It is however difficult to comprehend what pui^pose can be 
served by a simple statement of a fahe date of composition and what cleverness, ingenuity 
or shrewdness was displayed in making the interpolation. Anyone acquainted with 
MS. literature in Sanskrit knows that the introductory or concluding verses and 
colophons, which have no direct bearing on the subject of a hook, are very often omitted 
in copies. And if we once accept the charge of interpolation put forward by Mr. Banerjea, we 
shall have to question many a statement that has found general acceptance in the history 
of Sanskrit literature. Thus, the eonclnding verse of the Bhuttikdvya connecting its author 
with Valabhi is omitted in most Beng.al MSS. and the full colophon to the same work is found 

only in extremely rarecopies.^ The wellknown concluding verses in the /i’iswpailawdAa relating 
to the personal history of Magha are omitted even by Mallinatha. The dates of RamfinStha, 
the famous grammarian of the KaJ&pa School a nd of Gop&la Ny&yapanch&nana,* th e 

1 Arae, Vol. XLVIII, p. 171 ff. Mr. Baaerjea still dings to his own views in his latest utterance on 

the subject in B. I., Vol. XV., p. 281. 

2 JASB., 1896, pt. I, p. 23. Also Ind. Off.ce Cat. (Eggeling), p. 645. 

3 Notices of Sans. MSS. (H. P. Sastri), vol. I, P- 170. Also JASB., 1913, p. 276- 

4 AiiM, Vol. XLIV, p. 216. For Mr. Banerjea’s arguments, 

PVdaa of Bengal, p. 106. 

5 H. P. Sastri ; JASB., 1912, p. 289. 

s For RaraS.natha, vide Eggeling : I.O. Cat., p. 205. For GropMa, vide Notices « 

No. 3188. 


vide JASB., 1913, pp. 274-77. The 


{R.L. Mitra), 
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celebrated writer of Bengal, are found in single copies of tbeir respective works rh' 
are nevertheless available in any number throughout Bengal. Bar from regarding such* 
as interpolations, scholars have hitherto hailed them as extremely fortunate and rare^^^'^^ 
coveries- without w^aiting till the Doomsday to verify them from never-to-be-recovered^nt*^*' 
porary copies. Moreover, in the case of the Ddnasdgara, the argument based on the laten 
sf the MB. copies loses much of its force from the important discovery made by the 1^^^ 
Mr. Chakravarti, that the celebrated Smriti writer Brinatha Acharyachudamani (fl circa ^ 
A.D.), who was Raghunandana’s guru, not only cites, without the least suspicion, the *abov 
date of the Ddnasdgara, but vouches for the genuineness even of the very two vers 
follow in a single MS.7 

The date of the Ddnasdgara, moreover, agrees remarkably with that of its sister-w 
the Adbhutasdgara, and even if we yield by admitting the date of the former to be an inte * 
polation,-we have no way to do the same with regard to the latter. The work was published 
fifteen years ago in 1905 by Prabhakari and Co., Benares, but curiously remained inac 
cessible to most scholars, who kept on referring to still more inaccessible MS. copies in their 
discussions. The publication disposes of all questions of rejecting the date of the work 
contained in the following introductory stanza : 


n (p. 4) 

For this date of its commencement, 1090 /Sate (1168-69 a. d.) has been repeated at least 
thrice in the body of the book, where no question of interpolation can reasonably be raised 

Thus onp. 125, we have STf^T^rTRetc, 

On p. 235 again, -vve have 

On p. 236 occurs the following verse referring to the same date : 

This verse seems to echo the sense of the two verses at the end of the Ddnasdgara. It is 
a significant fact that in their campaign for interpolation, Mr. Banerjea and his supporters con- 
fined themselves to the introductory verses only, ignoring the passages in the body of the boot, 
to some of which the late Mx. Chakravarti had already drawn attention.^ 

This date of Valiaiasena bears independent corroboration from other literary evidence 
of the period. In the introduction to his Ddnasdgara, Vallala refers to his guru Bhatfa 
Aniruddha of Varendri ” ( ), who helped him in the compilation of the 

book. This man has been happily identified with Aniruddha, author of the HdraUtd and the 
Karmopadesinipaddliaii, whose title GhampdMfHya marks him out as belonging to a clan of 
Varendra Brahmans. Aniruddha refers to the Kalpataru of the famous Lakshmidharabhatta, 
who flourished under Govindachandra ofKanauj (1114—1156 a.d.)^. Aniruddha and his 
patron Valiaia cannot therefore be placed before the third quarter of the 12th century a.d. 

Si^ariy, in the introduction to his Adbhutasdgara, Vallala records his indebtedness to 
one Srinivasa in a glowing verse, which however appears in a corrupt form in Bhandarkar’s 
BepoH and worse still in the printed edition. With a slight emendation in Bhandarkar’s 
reading we can easily get the following correct version^o. 


JASB., 1915, p. 347. 8 ihid., 1906, pp. 17 and 171. 

^gel^’s Gat., pp. 474-5. Chakravarti : JABB., 1912 ; p. 344. Also 1915, p. 360. 
^Warkat’sfi^orf,l894.p.l3cxxv: ior ^vlaiv&sa o[ the vide Chakravarti, JASR. 
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t^r’Tm’*i?r«’fr%^'T«Trlr i! 

l=fTrrf =?frfw%^?nr»rf^^ sTrstt Ji^rqfTr- 

So this grinivasa “a priceless jewel of the ornament of the i/a// family- can ea«i] 

be identified with the celebrated author of 'SuUUdtpika,xilio is also styled in eolophonl al 

His date can he definitely fixed hy the following ciuotation in Sarvananda’s 
[Triv. Sans. Series, Pt. I, p. 91) : * 

frm^^raPijtiPT WvjTOi^nter^raoft.afii^^. “5irs5«a^. 

The famous commentator Eayamukuta, who was himself of the 2Iahmtdpani famiW i 

as in no doubt as to the identity of the author of the lost Ganifachuddmani by thus in^Z 
on the gloss of Sarv^nanda n : • • y wus improving 

T| ( d r*i "^1 r ’iftraw^T-’OTjftcr aS toKj ! “ 

grinivlsa, therefore, wrote in 1081 Stclca (1160-60 A. D.) and his patron Vallala cannot 
be placed half-a-ceatury earlier. ^ 

Lastly, Sridharadasa, author of the SaduUilcarndmnta, which was written in 1^06 \ n 
was the son of Vatudasa, a friend and feudatory of Lakshmanasena .12 This points to^th * 
latter half of the 12th centnry A.D. as the probable date of Lafahmanaeena. The cumulatiyi 
efiect of these nmnerona literary references is, we think, enongh to rebut the almost absurd 
position taken by Mr. B. D. Banerjea, when he remarked-“If on later enonirv tiese 
can he found in all the MSS. discovered, even then they cannot he aooepW ae bL for ti7 
°£ a^olltonology, so long as they are to he found in modernMSS." (Tie Pdlas 

The literary evidence is definitely supported hy historical evidence. In the Deonidk 
msorrption there are two verses (20 and 21) recording the conquests of Viiayasara TOe 
manner of the verses seems to indicate that Vijayasena considered himself glorious' bv defct 
n« several Mugs, presumably of long-established reputation, especially mnya(deva) of Mithfii' 
who IS mentioned first of all m both the verses and it may bo fairly assumed that it was Viiava’ 
sena, and not Ninyadeva, who must have survived the other. The traditional da J f 

nr;T 

(1097 A.D.) and the follomng stanza recording the date of an erection^® : 


Ihough we are unable to trace this verse to any authoritative work? it looks like a genuine 
record, which quite regularly works out to be July 18, 1097 a.d., morning ^udi 7 SaLdav 

in7fi iZ«' ^ Vijayasena, according to Mr, Banerjea, would be 

latest, and from the recently published Bajracfcpur plate of Yijayasena 
dated, according to Mr. Banerjea, in his 32nd year,we gather that VaUfilasena had already taken 
overcharge {mllOB a.d. at the latest) of royal affairs, as he finds honorable place in the metri- 
cal portion of the inscription in the right royal fashion with his v iruda attached 

w ~~ 12 Chakravaiti :JASB., 1906, p. 174^ ' 

ot PP- Also The Brahmans and Kd^fosthas 

oJBe^dl, by G. N. Dutt (Madras, 1906), p. 76, for the length of NSnyadeva’s reign. The verse quoted is 
om m several other vernacular works in Bengal, none of which cite the original source. For the known 
date, tade Ep. Ind., Vol. I., p. 309, ^ 
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to his name. So the conquests of Vijayasena must have been effected much earlier in his 
reign, at a time when Vijayasena, far from being a younger or even a true contemporary of 
I^anyadeva, becomes in Mi*. Banerjea’s chronological scheme decidedly elderly. 

Vijayasena, moreover, is described in the Deopada inscription as having “attacked the • 
king of Gauda” ( Who was this Gaikdendm ? Scholars have been almost 
unanimous in their opinion that it was MadanapSla, who was defeated by Vijayasena 
Already Mr. Banerjea is at great pains to synchronise Vijayasena and Madanapala. In one 
place he states that Madanapala must have been defeated “ sometime ajter the year 1108 ” 
In another place he places Vijayasena’s death “ about the year 1108.”14 But in my paper 
on a “Chronology of the Pala Dynasty, I have shown that Madanapala usurped the throne 
in 1116 A.D., so that the reign of Vijayasena in Mr. Banerjea’s scheme falls entirely within 
that of the great Ramapaia, who is not at all likely to have been the Gaudendra put to flight by 
Vijayasena. In the legendary work SeTchasubJiodayd, Eamapala is said to have been succeed- 
ed in his kingdom by Vijayasena. Moreover, Vijayasena merely put the king of Gauda to 
flight. The destruction of the Pala kingdom must then have been effected by one of his sue- 
cessors. Lakshmanasena on the other hand is credited in the inscriptions with having defeat- 
ed the kings of Kasi (and Pray%a), Orissa and Ka>narupa,i« indicating that Gauda and 
Magadha had already come completely under the sway of the Sena dynasty, evidently by the 
conquests of his predecessor VallMasena. This is supported by the fact that Vallala describes 
himself in the introduction of the AdbJiutasdgara as ‘Endowed wdth arms that served as tying 
posts for the elephant viz., the king of Gauda” ( ) This 

conquest of Gauda (and Magadha) by Vaimia becomes impossible in the chronological scheme 
of ]VIr. Banerjea, according to which Vallala died in 1 119 a.d., when, as we have shown, Mada- 
napala was just 4 years on the throne. The destruction of the Paia kingdom is, for all we 
know, referred to the reign of Govindapala, and most certainly not to the beginning of 
Madanapala’s reign. 

{To be continued,) 


BOOK-NOTICE. 


Akcieht India, by Pbofdssor U. N. Ball, M.A^ 
Kamala Book Bepdt, Calcutta and Patna, 192J. 

I must commence my notice of this book with 
an apology. It is a year ago since I promised 
Professor Ball that I would review it in this Journal, 
but one thing and another has prevented me from 
giving it attention. 

The object of writing the book is to provide 
a suitable compendium for University students.” 


Professor Ball has therefore set out to write a 
XJniver^tity text book of the history of Ancient 
India, and it is from this standpoint that the book 
must be viewed. It is in sixteen chapters and 
takes us up to Harshavardhana, to 647 
A.D., the last two chapters dealing with tke 
“ Kingdoms of Northern India ” and the 

Kingdoms of Southern India as far as the 
Muhammadan supremacy (1192 a.d.). 


14 The Pdlm of Bengal, p. 103 and p. 105. 16 Ante, Vol. XLXX, p. 189 ff. 

18 In the Madanapada plate of Ms son ViSvajcftpa {JASB., 1896, pt. I, p. 11) Lakshmanasena is 
desonted (verse 12) as ha vmpnstaUed victory pillars in the three holy cities of Puri, Benares and AUahabad. 
In Ms MadhWgar plate Lakshmanasena is called a and a conqueror of Kamarupa (line 32), 

asweUasofKasiandE:alinga(ll. 19-20), vide JA8B., 1909, p. 473. Bntinline 19 we have m interesting 

scholars : it runs (slightly emended) as follows : “ 

, J .1 , . whose youtMul (when he was a prince) sport consisted in forcibly 

of the of Gaudv.,” We have thus epigraphic evidence to 
hi8°IoI^hen a^prinof “ VaUaia, who was largely helped therein by 
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The jQrst chapter on the physical features is a 
fair summary of the situation^ viewed from the 
point of giving the student a general idea? and the 
only statement with which I cannot agree is that 
onp* 8, which says that Burma is a very low land.’’ 
As a resident in Burma o£E and on for many 
years, my idea of that country is that it is 
mainly a hilly land. Also I suggest that in any 
future edition of the book the closing paragraph 
of the first chapter on ‘‘ unity ” be modified (p. 9). 
The deeper one goes into the matter the more 
certain it becomes that the popifiation of India 
is not more united nor more diverse than any other 
large community of human beings — than the popu- 
lation of the European continent for instance. 
Hinduism in India and Christianity in Europe 
exhibit the same unity^ the same continuity, 
the same diversity, the same powers of assimila- 
tion and influence. In fact, Christianity, Hin- 
duism, Islam and what one may call Chinaism” 
show on close study the essential unity of one 
thing only — ^the mind of man as a whole. They 
are all phases of it. All the continuity there is 
in any one of them lies in the consideration that 
in their respective developments they have obeyed 
the natural law of following each its main prin- 
ciple chiefly and borrowing and absorbing all that 
has come its way from the others- 
This is a text-book for the younger generation, 
and as such, and as bringing to their notice the 
results of the latest research, I am in agreement 
with most of the statements therein. It is to my 
mind a fair and well-informed summary of the 
historical knowledge of the day. In many ways 
it is of use for the purpose of a rmmoria techniea 
even for the advanced student and teacher. But 
being a text-book it is important that it should 
teach correctly, and hence it is important to point 
Out where it appears to err. 

The remarks on the Vedas (p. 12) that they 
are the earliest literary records of man’s manners 
and customs,” and again, The Vedas have been 
recognised as the oldest literature of mankind ” 
(p. 29), and yet again, The Big^Veda is the oldest 
literature in the world ” (p. 30), ignore many i 
things : e.gr., the history of Egypt, Babylonia, 
Jud^sm, Greece, Persia and China- It is not 
therefore a safe axiom to implant in the younger 
Indian student that his is the oldest civilisation. 

It would be better to teach him to think that the 
mind of civilisable man has advanced to much 
the same level in successive ages everywhere. 
There is not much to choose in the advance made 


by the advanced ” populations in any given 
millenium, b.c. or a.d., %vher©ver they happened 
to be situated. It should be remembered, too, 
that the Aryan invaders found a Bravidian popu- 
lation established in India quite as advanced as 
themselves. To teach that one’s own civilisation 
is the oldest may be patriotic,” but it is not 
history. 

There are several instances of this propensity 
in the book. The belief in on© Supreme God 
was searched by the Aryans, but it did not attain 
the fixity and uncompromising firmness of the 
Yedantic Theism” (pp. 25-26). This is, to say 
the least of it, a controversial statement- The 
Hindus and the Parsis still worship the Sun : the 
former mad© so much progress in the knowledge 
of the universe that they denied that the sun ever 
I rose or set {Aitareya BTdhma%ay^ . This is reading 
I modern science into an ancient statement : not a 
^ safe proceeding (p. 26). 

There are however points on which I heartily 
agree, e»g., (p. 17) “ W© have now an almost ac- 
curate chronological table starting with the time 
of Buddha,” but I hope the young student will 
not think in consequence that no more research 
is worth while in chronology. (P. 15) “The gaps 
between the Old Stone Age and between the New 
Stone Age and the historic period have not been 
sufficiently surveyed,” and to this fact the atten- 
tion of students may well be drawn. I also heartily 
endorse the teaching (p. 20) that “ no serious 
scholar supports” the idea that Negroes are kin 
to the Indian aborigines and that the Andamanese 
are “ a group of that family,” though I am not 
yet satisfied that the ancient forbears of the race 
from which the Andamanese spring did not once 
dwell in parts of India. On the other hand Pro- 
fessor Ball’s teaching as to the main immigration 
of early Aryan invaders is clear and very useful 
to students (p. 22), and his remark that “soma 
(fermented liquor) was their principal beverage” 

(p. 24) is not only true but courageous in a Bfindu- 
Professor Ball teaches sound doctrine {p. 21) 
as to the relationship of the Aiyan to the Bravi- 
dian civilisation, and he would do well to point 
out in a future edition even more forcibly how 
much modern India owes to Dravidian infiuenee 
oven up to modern times. His r^nark (p. 22) 
that the “ Tantrio form of worship in Bengal is 
considered a result of Mongolian iofiaence” is 
worth every student’s observation. 

Sometimes Professor Ball has been misled by 
European authorities, as when he quotes (pp. 30-31) 
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Professor Bapson that the accuracy of the Vedic 
texts handed down by word of mouth for genera- 
tions is something marvellous and xmiqire. It is 
in fact a common phenomenon, where writing does 
not exist or is rare. The Hebrews could repeat 
their Scriptures with absolute accuracy ; a hdfiz 
will repeat the Qurdn from end to end without a 
fault. The same is true of the Buddhist texts 
in Burma and elsewhere. Some thirty years ago 
the broken fragments of the Kalyani Stones at 
Pegu containing the Pali text of the upasampada 
form of ordination of Buddhist monks were set 
up again in proper order by Taw Sein Ko under 
my directions, because the text of the 15th century 
was word for word that which had been printed 
from word of mouth. At the very end of the 19th 
century a.i>.. Sir George Grierson could recon- 
struct the rmwritten text of the verses of the Kash- 
miri ^aiva YoginI, L&l Ded, with complete accu- 
racy after 600 years of “ tradition,” from the 
mouths of many writers unknown to each other. 
Instances of such memory have always been 
numerous in Europe. 

If I have thus found something to criticise in 
Professor Ball’s general principles, his chapter of 
the Vedic Age, and those that follow it, seems to 
me to teach the outlines of early Indian History 
with accuracy and insight, and I have only a remark 
here and there to make. The struggle between 
the Vedic Aryans and the aborigines is sympathe- 
tically described and Professor Ball might, well 
draw attention to the analogy between the people 
who were called Dasyus and their battle-cries.*, 
described as yells ” (p. 34) and the Irish who were' 
called Tories and their " hullaballoo.” I may also 
mention, as a matter of common interest, that 
the thrice eleven gods of the Vedic literature stai 
survive as the Thirty-Seven Nats of the Burmese 
world of ghosts, i.e. the subjects of the thirty-three 
rulers of the Buddhist TawStimsa Heaven, plus 
four extra ghosts of recent date. But as in the 
Vedas more names than thirty-three are found 
(p. 43), so there are more than thirty-seven in the 
complete list of the particular Nats to whom the 
Thirty-Seven belong. 

I am not sure, however, that it is right to ascribe 
repubhcanism to the tribal states of the time 
of Buddha in N. India (p. 82). Republicanism 
is not a very safe word to use to students in des- 
cribing a state of ancient society, where in aU 
probability the independent clan’s chief acted 
very much as a king. On the other hand. Pro- 
fessor Ball does very well to draw attention (pp. 
94-96) to the analogy between the Sapta-bhumaka- 
jpaaada, or seven-storied building of Buddha’s 


time and the ziggurat of the Babylonians, and to 
similar ancient buddings in Ceylon. The pal 
in Mandalay in 1885 when the British took T 
was a far-ofe echo of the old palaces of Nineveh 
and Babylon-pillared court, high plinth and aU 
The high plinth of many Muhammadan tombs' 
and masjids in India, where it has no meanins 
IS due to the same very ancient style of building 
in a country like Mesopotamia liable to high floods^ 
where it had a meaning. There is another analogy’ 
with Persia worth pointing out. Professor Ball 
notes (p. 109) that Chandragupta Maurya “wm 
served by a highly-organised staff of news-carriers 
who reported to him about the doing of his oiBBeers.’’ 
More than 200 years earlier, Cyrus the Great estab- 
lished a corps of mounted official messengers' 
who travelled from end to end of the empire 
“ more swiftly than the crane,” to quote the ancient 
picturesque record. One wonders if this was one 
of the arts of government Chandragupta Maurya 
learnt from Alexander, just as he learnt his mili- 
tary administration (p. 115), though Professor 
Ball does not seem to acknowledge this. 

Passing on to the early periods a.d.. I am glad 
to see (p. 153) that as regards the legend of Gondo- 
phares and St. Thomas, Professor Bah does not 
altogether dismiss it as a fable. There is some- 
thing to be said for it (see ante, vol. XLVI, pp. 
268-269), but I cannot bring myself to hold with 
him that “ the invasions of Alexander, Seleukos 
and Antiochos were mere raids ” and left no prac- 
tical effect. Personally I should like to see pp. 
153-155 much modified, though Professor Ball 
has the great support of Dr. Vincent Smith. If my 
old friend were stiU alive I would willingly break 
a lance with him as to this subject. It does not 
follow that because national historians and chro- 
niclers have ignored a fact or situation that it did 
not exist. The result of the first and second 
Burmese Wars was the loss of the best parts of 
their Kingdom to the Burmese, but their official 
chroniclers recorded that some Western barbarians. 

for permission to occupy the territories 
and were graciously allowed to do so by a kind- 
hearted king. 

The strength of Professor Ball as a fair-minded 
historian comes out well in the latter part of his- 
work (pp. 166-236), where he deals with compa- 
ratively more recent and most difficult timea It 
appears to me that he disentangles the confused 
history of the first eight centuries a-d. with much 
success, considering the extreme difficulties of the 
subject. He is conspicuously successful with the 
Kushans and shows a knowledge of the researoh 
of quite recent date, though he clearly indicates. 
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that his summary cannot be held to be final. It 
is nevertheless, weU calcnlated to lead the young 
in the right way. On p. 105, however, his refer- 
ence to Hinduism in the Far East, and it may be 
added in the Malay Archipelago, is too slight for 
so remarkable a fact. 

His account of the Indian Kenaissanee of the 
3rd to 5th centuries a.d. is good, though he seems 
to me to attribute a rather higher character to 
the people than is humanly- speaking likely during 
the century of small local States between the 
Hushansand the Guptas. I am very glad, how- 
ever, to note that he fully brings out the services 
of my old colleague. Dr. J. F. Fleet, the epigra- 
phist, in elucidating this and much subsequent 
Indian history. The account of the Gupta Euro- 
peans is good and he does well to point out how 
great a manSamudra Gupta (c. 330 — 375 a.d.) 
was in every respect. One remark of his here 
is good teaching.’" A combination of States 
under the hegemony of a powerful kingdom has 
nowhere endured. India has not been an excep- 
tion in the matter. . . . The empire fof 
Samudra Gupta] lasted so long as it was guided 
by a strong monarch, but it fell to pieces when 
the Central Government became weak” (pp. 
167-168), But I would again warn him about 
revising the idea of ancient Indian “ republics.” 
If the Lichchavis were a republican ” clan, they 
could not have had princesses ” to give to Chandra 
Gnpta in marriage (p. 166) and so help him by ; 
marriage relations and inheritance to establish 
a “ Kingdom ” and thence an Empire.” 

In the 5th century a.d. the White Huns (Eph- 
thalites) swept down on Persia and India and during 
the 6th put an end to the great Gupta Empire- 
The description of these Huns is fair and well- 
informed, and the accounts of Toramana and 
Mihirakula, the Hun leaders, and of their oppo- 
nents, Pura Gupta, BSladitya, and Ydsodharman, 
are as clear as is possible at present. 

My own idea of the division of dated Indian His- 
tory is : Ancient from the foundation of the Sai- 
siin%a Dynasty, c. 664 b.c., to the Arab conquest 
of Gujarat, 766 a.b., i.e.^ to the end of the Yalabhi 
Dynasty. Mediaeval Hindus from the foundation 
of the R§*shtrakuta Dynasty of the Deccan, . 747 
A.B., to Muhammad Ghori’s establishment of 
power at Delhi in 1103. Mediaeval Muhammadans 
from 1193 to the accession of Akbar in 1556. 
Modern from Akbar onwards. Professor Ball 
closes his Ancient History with Harshavardhana’s 
Empire, 606-647 A.n., but continues the history of 
minor States in the north, and of Southern History, 
up to the days of Muhammadan supremacy at the 
md of the 12th century. 


Professor Ball’s account of the very confused 
story of the rise of Harsha’s short-lived Empire is 
clear and useful, especially as he points out (p. 188) 
that it was a personal rule, and hence liable to 
collapse when the commanding hand was with- 
drawn. I may point out her© that we have to 
Harsha a fair parallel in Sher Shah Sur, another 
really great man of similar type. Onp. 189, how- 
ever, the statement, Ordeal by water, fire, 
weigliment or poison was an elective method of 
ascertaining the truth,” wants reconsideration. 
On p. 194, the printer has served Professor Ball 
badly by printing the same line twice and obviously 
leaving out one containing a useful piece of informa- 
tion at present lost. 

Professor Ball’s account of the medijBVai Rajput 
States is quite good as a well-informed summary 
leading students to enter on a course of useful 
study : indeed a monograph on Rajputs is badly 
wanted, if it be thought the time has come for one. 
On p. 209 ho alludes to the cause of the fatal quar- 
rel between Jaiehand of Kanauj and Prithivi Raj 
of Ajmer owing to the latter’s abduction of the 
Kanauj princess in 1175. But I think he hardly 
makes enough of this incident. To my mind it 
constituted a turning-point in Indian History, as 
the feud thus generated between the two great 
Rajput rulers of the Hindu frontier of that day 
I enabled Muhammad Ghori to overcome Hindu 
j opposition and found the Sultanate of Delhi (1193). 

Professor Ball turns lastly to Southern India, 
and her© again he is clear and well-informed on 
a confused subject. If he reprints his book I 
suggest, however, that he brings out more clearly 
the enormous efiect of pre-Hindu Southern India 
on Hindu ritual, even of modern times. A con- 
sideration of this subject will do more than perhaps 
anything else to explain the great divergence 
between Hindu philosophical religion and Hindu 
ritual observable everywhere. The refiex action 
of Southern Hinduism on Northern as exhibited 
by SankarS/chirya and Rimliniija and the Bh^ 
gavatas generally is another and later consideration 
altogether. 

The accounts of early S. India and the S. Deccan 
wiU be useful to students, but I suggest that the 
statement, p, 218, that Pulikd^n II ‘‘sent an 
embassy to the Court of Khiasru II (Parvesi), 
King of Persia, in 625-6 a.d.” should be put 
the other way round. The great disturbers of 
the peace of S. India for about seven centuries 
were the Pallavas, of whom one would like to see 
much more discovered, as they were evidently 
no mean rulers. The latest research seems to show 
that they were originally really a local “ Rajput 
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tribe in tiie Eastern Deccan and not from the 
North, as Professor Bali thinks, or from beyond 
the North-west frontier as I have thought. One 
would like also to see even in such a summary as 
the present, more about the Andhras. evidently 
an important people of the far o££ Indian days. 
On p. 227 Professor Bail says, The Dravidians 
visited Babylonia and Persia,” My own impres- 
sion is that they did much more and that their 
cradle is to be sought in that region and not beyond 
the North-eastern borders of India. I have often 
wished that some Indian scholars would investi- 
gate such a thesis. Of the Cholas and what Pro- 
fessor Ball calls the Chalukya-Cholas, he has a 
fair summary : and I wonder if it has ever occurred 
to him. that Elulottunga Chola’s "" Domesday 
Book was put together in the very same year 
as was the famous English one of William the Con- 
queror, 1086 A.i>. The great Tanjore Inscription 
of Bajendra Choladeva (1007-1042) mentions the 


Andamans and N^icobars, but I doubt his hav* 
coiiquered them— certainly not the Andamlm 
^p* 232). 

My last remark is to regret that Professor Ball’s 
scope does not enable him to call to the student’s 
mind the profound effect on S. Indian History of 
the raids of Alau’ddin Khilji and Malik Kaffir 
(pp. 233-234), and their successors of the fourteenth 
century onwards. 

With this I close this review of a University 
Text Book which I have made long because of its 
importance as a source of authoritative information 
to the rising generation at its most impressionable 
age. If I have ventured on criticisms here and 
there, it is because of a desire to help in securing 
accuracy in future editions of a book conceived on 
the right lines. 

Alas ! there is no index. When will TniHan 
writers grasp the value of an index to students ? 

R. C. Temple. 


NOTES AND QUEEIES. 


NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS. I 

31. The Cost of Attempted Suicide. 

2 September 1689. Consultation at Fort St. 
George, Francis Bett haveing by distemper and 
distraction lately wounded himself at Porto Novo 
factory, where for want of a Surgeon, they were 
necessitated to call the Dutch Surgeon to his 
relief and cure, which being chargeable to him, 
he requests that as being the Companys Servants, 
it may be allow’d by the Rt. Honble. Company 
which being consider’d of and that twas his own 
rash act, Tis orderd that he bear the half charge 
thereof, and that the Cheif doe allow the other 
half. {Records of Fort St. George. Diary and Con- 
sultation Booh, 1689, p. 72.) 

32. Volunteer Training. 

1 January 1690. Fort St. George Diary. Ac- 
cording to the Governour and Couneills order, the 
Citty Trainbands, containing all the Christian 
Inhabitants, also the Garrison Soldiers mett at 
the Generali place of Randevouz, which' were divided 
into two Partyes and the methods of the miUatary 
■exercise Shewn them round the garrison, after- 
wards march’t over the river to the Campaigne 
[open country, plain], where they did form and 
order them in a Batalion, and then treated them 
with a handsome dinner. {Records of Fort St. 
George. Diary and Consultation Booh of 1690 

p. 1 .) 

33. Punishment for Desertion at Sea. 

January 1690, Fort St. George Diary. The 
sfaipO&on^ fugitive seamen were this day ex- 
amined and tryed by the President, Oouncill and 
some officers and were sentenced that four of them 
^ould run the Gannett and ride the wooden horse. 


the other four to be whipt aboard all the shipps 
in the road with 15 stripes a peice. {Records of 
Fort St. George. Diary and Consultation Book of 
1690, p. 3.) 

34. A Lunatic Civil Servant sent to England. 

22 February 1690. Consultation at Fort St. 
George. Mr. Bryan, one of the Honble. Com- 
panys writer[s], haveing been long time distracted, 
to the great trouble and charge of this place, where 
all endeavours and remedies have been used, and 
there being no hopes of recovery here. It is ordered 
that he be return’d home for England by Ship 
Chandoa, where he may possibly find a Cure, being 
a Colder Countrey. The Captain is therefore 
orderd to receive him aboard and give him good 
usage and accomad[at]ion and the Paymaster 
to disburse 20 Pegs. [Rs. 70] for deaths &ca. neces- 
saryes for him and advise it home. {Becords of 
Fort George^ Diary and Consultation JBooh 
O/1690, p, 140 

35* Native objection to taking oath* 

13 April 1691. Consultation at Fort jSt. George 
The Custome house oath upon Masters for the 
manifest of their Ladeings creats so great trouble, 
dispute and dissatisfaction, particularly from 
Moores and Gentuea [Hindus] who are aversfe 
to and forbidden swearing, and it being of no great 
importance, each makeing Entryes or forfeiture 
of their goods, the Customer is therefore orderd 
to desist pressing the said Oaths from any of them, 
but that he be strict in the Collection of the Customs 
and watch that all goods be duly enterd both as 
to importing, exporting and traversing [trans- 
porting across the country]. (Bscords of Fort St. 
George, Diary and ComttMcaion Booh of 1691, 
P* R. 0* Tetolb. 
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CHAPTER. 93. 

(RdnjJia meets Hir.) 

And Seh-ti replied : Jogi if have all tnese powers, perhaps you can cure our bride 
Hir. Every day she is getting weaker.” 

And RSiujha replied . Sehti, beguile me not with vain words. Bring your 
bride here that I may see her and inspect the colour of her eyes and face. I will 
see her veins and feel her pulse. Then I will prescribe a remedy. But she must tell 
me when the disease began and tell me the taste in her mouth. Through the blessing 
of my Pl^ and teacher, I can tell the names of all diseases. I can whisper the 
call to prayer in the ears of a newly- born babe. I can weave spells and put children to sleep 
with lullabies. I can dry up the womb of women and slay liars, adulterers and infidels. With 
cunning oils and potent herbs I can cure pains and paralysis and the eighteen kinds of 
leprosy. With the spleen of a roasted goat I can cure blindness. With boiled Ghaghar 
herbs I can bring about miscarriage. I can make a perfect cure of a barren 
woman by letting out blood from her ankle vein. I can assuage the pain of 
wounds with an ointment of soap and soda. If a man has toothache I can pluck out his 
tooth with my pincers. Those who caimot see in the dark, I can restore to sight by giving 
them hot roasted oil-seeds. I can cure a withered arm or a benumbed leg by rubbing in 
oil of a pelican. If a man is attacked by epilepsy, I apply the leather of my shoe to his nos- 
tril. If a man’s face is awry, I show him the looking-glass of Aleppo and he is cured. I cure 
stomach-ache with the milk of a shc-camel. With cooling draughts of Dhannia, I can assuage 
the fires of passion. When a man is at the point of death and gasping with his last breath, 

I put honey and milk in his mouth. At his last hour, when the expiring life sticks fast 
iu the gullet of the dying man, I recite the Holy Koran and his soul passes away in peace. 
But you must tell me what disease your bride has got or else all your talk wiU be vain and 
all my spells and power will be of no avail. Also, my beautiful one, you should not be proud 
of your beauty or hold your head so high, for what cares a Fakir for your beauty or for 
your beautiful sister-in-law Hir ? Your Hir is a crane and she has been mated to an owl. 
Your fairy has been yoked to an ass. Like to like. You should not mate a high-bred 
Arab mare to an ass.” 

About this time Hir came into the courtyard and from one of the inner chambers 
she overheard the words of the Jogi. And she wondered who the speaker might be and 
she said to herself; “He calls me a docile mare and the Khera an ass. Perhaps he will 
sympathise with me. Perhaps God has sent my cowherd back. Perhaps he has obeyed 
my word and got his ears bored- Who else can speak in such dark riddles. The girls 
hint mysteriously, he is a Jogi, but perhaps he is my king Rfinjha. Nobody but Ranjha 
could know my name. I will stand up to him and answer him face to face.” 

And lEr said to the Jogi : “ Jogi, go away from here. Those who are unhappy 
cannot laugh. Why should one disclose the secrets of one’s heart to Jogis, strangers and 
fools ?” 

The Jogi replied to Hir ; “ We are the perfect Fakir of God. Ask anything from ns, 
fair beauty, and we can bring it about. If a lover parts from his beloved one, with spells of 
magie numbers we can unite them. We can reconcile friends who have fallen out. We can 
ciUe all pain and disease and avert the onslaught of calamity. Do not be obstinate but give 
alms to a poor fakir.” 
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And Hir replied : " lo is not true, Jogi; parted friends cannot be reunited. I 

have searched far and wide but have found no one who can accomplish that. Tell me when 
will the true God bring back the lover I have lost. If anybody can remove the pain in mj- 
heart ho may make shoes of my flesh. Oh Poet Waris Shah ! if I hear that my lover is 
reiuening, 1 willoSer sw'-eet cakes and light my lamps with rich butter tor oil.” 

And the Jogi replied : I know all the secrets of the universe. On the resurrection 
day everything will be revealed. On that day the sky and clouds will cleave asunder 
When Israfil blows his trumpet aU the habitations of men will fall down. The supports of 
heaven will be rent asunder. The snake and the bull (who according to tradition support 
the earth) will he filled with fear on that day. Tire mountains will fly into small pieces. 
All that will remain will be the seven last things : the chair and the throne of God, the 
tablet of destiny, and the jren, paradise, the soul, and hell. Everything will vanish in an 
instant. Only lovers and fakirs will remain constant.” Then turning to Hir he said : “ If vou 
will sit near me I will open the Holy book and by casting magic lots, I will tell your horoscope. 

‘ You were a little girl and your hair was hanging down your hack. He was a hoy with the 
early down of manhood on his lips. He played on a flute. Your eyes clashed in love and two 
hearts were captivated by each other. He w^as sold at the verjr shop of love and he grazed 
somebody’s bufiaioes in hopes of his rew’^ard, hut you married and his hopes were drowned 
in the deep w'aters of despair. The five Pirs had married you to him and this second mairiage 
was not la-wful. Love has ruined him and now he is roaming about cb’sconsolate in forests 
and desolate places. He went to Tilla and got his cars bored and became a Jogi. He has 
to-day entered your village. He is not far from you.’ All this I have found in the hook of 
the signs of the stars.” 

And Hit stood up and said ; “ The Jogi has read the signs of the stars correctly. He 
is a true pandit and jotshi. Tell me Jogi, where is my lover who stole my heart aw'ay and 
brought ruin on hinaself ? ” 

The Jogi replied : “Why are you searching outside ? Your lover is in your own house. 
Put off your veil my beautiful bride and look if you cannot see your lost lover.” 

And Hir said: “ Jogi it cannot be true. He cannot be in the house.” Then she decided 
to draw aside her veil. She glanced at the Jogi and behold it was her lost lover. And 
she said to him softly : “ Our secret must be hidden from the eyes of Sehti.” 

The Jogi replied : * Bride of the Kheras, do not teach wisdom to the wise. Be not proud 
of your beauty but bo kind to old friends.” 

CHAPTER 24. 

(Sekii quarrels with the Jogi and turns him out of the house.) 

When Sehti saw that the hearts of Hir and the Jogi had become one and that Hir had 
fallen under his spell, she began abusing the Jogi to her. ” Sister, all Jogis are liars. This 
snubnosed squat dirty -faced wicked Jogi cannot be trusted.” 

The Jogi replied : You should catch hold of the feet of the Eakir in humility and 

with supplication instead of q.uarrelling with him. You are a lucky woman to he so fond 
of camels and suchlike. Ah 1 by the grace of God, my Pir tells me everything.” 

Sehti flared up in wrath : " You are a lewd slippery-tongued person. What do 
you mean witii your pointed remarks about camels. Are you charging me wdth theft. 
Yqw shoulders seem itching fpr a beating. Fat fellows like you should he sent to look 
after ploughs and buffaloes.” 
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The Jogi : “ A Jat woman is only good for four things : pressing wool, scaring sparrows, 
grazing Iambs and nursing a baby. She iove.s quarrcLs and beats fakirs. She looks after 
her own family and abuses others.” 

Sehti : “ I will beat you with cudgels and knock your teeth out. ” 

Jogi : '■ You axe going the way to feel my stick round your legs. Girls with fringes 
over their foreheads should not quarrel with holy fakirs. I can ruin you utterly, as I have 
saintly power in each finger tip.” 

Hir glanced at the Jogi and made signs to him to stop quarrelling and she urged Sehti 
not to quarrel with the Jogi. 

And Sehti replied : See, what has happened. The fakir has ensnared the bride of 

Saida. You have drunk grey buffaloes milk and make eyes at your lover. ” 

Hir flashed back at Sehti : Girls who quarrel with fakirs like this must be wanting 
husbands very badly. You are always interfering when grown-up boys come in sight , You 
are as obstinate as a negress. ” 

Sehti . Hriends, My sister-in-law is murdering me. She is siding wdth the fakir. 
Either the Jogi is her lover or he has brought some message from her lover.” 

Hir : ‘‘ My sister-in-law ever claims to be washed in milk and virtue, and now she calls me 
a leadei of thieves . In very truth loose women have become grand ladies and ugly women 
are flaunting themselves as if they were peacocks in the garden of beauty. Look at this loose- 
tonguod seductive darhng of the Belooches; A orawHng deceitful reptile who devours 
men’s hearts. Look at her showing off her airs and graces like a prostitute of Lahore.” 

Then Sehti lost her temper and said to her maidservant Babel : “ Let us give this 

fakir alms and turn him out. Give him a handful of millet and tell him to go away.” 

So Rabel gave him a handful of millet and hade him angrily begone. Sehti had first 
charmed him with her blandishments. Then she turned him out and sent him packing. She 
entered the garden of the Eeringhees 7 and set the well machinery going. She disturbed the 
sleeping snake. 

The Jogi was furious at being treated in " this scurvy manner and burst forth in anger ; 

“ You are shaving my beard in giving me mere birds’ food. You have defiled my beggar’s 
bowl and I shall have to wash luy rosary.” 

And Babel replied : “ Why do 5 mu find fault with millet. All Jats eat it. It is the food 
of the hungry and poverty-stricken. It is the father and mother of the poor.” 

And Sehti threw some millet into his cup and the cup fell to the ground and broke. 

And the Jogi cried • “A great tjnranny has been committed. You have ruined the 
fakir by breaking his cup. May your lover die, you tyrant of a woman. You taunted your 
sister-in-law with her lover. Why did you fall in love with Miirad the camel Tr.«.n f You fell 
into the hand of theBelooches like a stolen camel. He looted you of your boasted virginity ” 

And Sehti replied : “ What do we Jats know about cups ? Go and spend a farthing and 
ask a potter to make you a new one.” 

And the Jogi wept when he saw the broken cup, and he said : “ My Hr gave it to me 
and it was very precious. And he tried to pick the broken pieces up and in so doing he 
caught Hit’s eyes and he said to Sehti : “ You have broken my cup and tell me to get 

another made by a potter. Have you no fear of Almighty God. If I tell my Pir he will 
ruin your family.” 


7 Europeans, The only reference to them in the poem. 
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And Sehti replied : “ Your cup got broken by fate. You can buy a tub at ray ex- 
pense if you like. Who can resist God’s fate * Fate expdlled Adam and Eve from paradise 
and drove them down to earth. Fate overthrew Pharoah in the river and fate put a prince 
and a prophet like Joseph in the well. Fate has shaved your beard and bored your ears. 
Jfo one can escape from Fate.” 

And Hir said to Sehti ; “ What strange perverseness is this ? Why quarrel with holy 
fakirs whose only support is God ? Why do you break his cup and ill-treat him at my door ? 
Why bring down ruin on happy homes and why bum those who have already been scorched 
by the fire of love 1” 

And Sehti replied : “ 0 virtuous one whose sheet is as stainless as a xoraying mat. The 
whole house is yours and who are we. You are as important as if you had brought a shipload 
of clothes from your father’s house. You flirting hussy and milker of buffaloes ! You 
are still running after men. You never speak a w'ord to your husband Saida, but you aie 
hand and glove with the Jogi.” 

Hir replied : “ You have picked up a quarrel with the fakir. You are sure to run away 
with somebody. You won’t stay long in your husband’s house and you will be defamed 
in all the streets and bazaars of the town. Beware ! The Fakir is dangerous. Do not tease 
him or he will cause trouble. He is simply and quietly worshipping his Guru. Take care 
that he does not invoke his aid. Otherwise his wrath will descend on us like a sudden 
invasion of Ahmed Shah and God save Jandiala.^ Remember Alexander touched the feet 
of a fakir and then he conquered the fort of Daz. A fakir gave his blessing to Timurlane 
and sovereignty remained in his family for several generations. Go and fall at the feet of 
the fakir or his curse will fall on you.” 

Sehti replied : “ Sister, I have been scorched by your taunts and bitter words. I will 
take poison. I will either die or kill him or get you beaten. As sure as I am a woman I 
will tell my brother of your disgraceful conduct with the shepherd.” 

Finally, after many hot words on both sides, Sehti got so enraged that she and her 
maid snatched up the long pestle with which they grind rice and rushed on the Jogi. They 
broke his beggar’s bowl and rosary. They felled him to the ground. They broke his head 
with milk pots and crushed him even as Abu vSamand fell on Nawab Hosain Khan at 
Chunian. 

Then the Jogi was wrath. He remembered his Ri, He girded up his loins and he smote 
his assailants even as the Pathan of Kasur looted the camp of the Bakhshi. He caught 
them by the hair and dragged them round the courtyard. He slapped them, beat them, and 
pinched them. 

And Hii cried out from inside ; ‘‘ For God’s sake Jogi stay your hand.” And the women 
of the neighbourhood hearing the altercation assembled like a flock of Cabul dogs and they 
thrust the Jogi out of the courtyard. 


And Ranjha complained bitterly to Hir of the way he had been used, and he entreated 
God, saying : Why hast thou separated me from my beloved after bringing ns together ? 

What sin have I committed that I have been given a glimpse of Paradise and then turned 
out in the wnldemess ? What can I do ? I have no money to give to the officers and no 
taribute to enable me to reach to the darhar.” And the Jogi wei)fc bitterly and he said to 
Mmself : I will fast forty days and forty nights and I will recite a powerful enchantment 

which will overcome all difficulties and will unite me to my beloved.” And he swore to take 
vengeance on Sehti, if the five Pfrs would help him. 


^ The birthplace of the poet. 
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CHAPTER 25. 


{Bdnjha retires to Kalabagh,) 

And Etojha meditated deeply in his heart, and he collected ashes from the hearth and 
sat down on a hrUook m the garden of Kalabagh. And he kindled fire and meditated on 
God, and sparks came from his body. He stopped his breath andmeditated like a holy ma 
hant, and under the shadow of the tree he was absorbed in deep meditation. Then he r'ecited 

spells and incantations. And a voice came from the five Pirs Sieving • ^-Go to Mv -hild 

your grief is gone. You will meet your beloved iu the morning." 'And Rftnjha wis'pleasei 
when he heard the voice oi the five Pirs, and he said to himself : Now I shall meet my 
beloved.” 


And it came to pass that onFiiday all the girls of the village assembled to pay a visit 
to the garden in Kalahagh. They descended on the garden in their battalions of beauty 
as a flock of slender cranes. The earth trembled at the onset of these fairies. And they 
fell on the hut of the Jogi. They put out his fire, threw away his beggar s bowl and 
wallet and scattered his bhang. They broke his pestle and mortar. They threw away 
his turban, his chain and his tongs, his cup and his horn. They destroyed his 
possessions and looted him as armies have looted the Panjah. Then the Jogi gave 
a loud roar from inside the garden and with a stick in his hand advanced to attack them 
even as a garrison of a fort makes a night attack on its besiegers. And he cried in his wrath : 
“WTiere is the caravan of these female devils.” The girls hearing the terrible roar of 
the Jogi, all ran away, all save one beautiful sparrow whom he caught. 

She cried: “help, help, ” and threw off all her clothes and ornaments to save her life. 
“You are a demon,” she cried, “and we are helpless fairies. If you touch us we shall 
die. What have you to tell me ? What message have you to send. My aunt Hir 
has been your friend from the beginning. We all know she is your beloved. I will take 
her any message you give me.” 

The Jogi sighed when he heard the name of Hir and he sent a message through the girl 
to Hir complaining how badly she had treated him; and the girl ran off and told lEr, saying • 
“ I had gone to play with my girl friends and he told me his secret. All day he fixes 
his eyes on the path leading to the village and all night he girds up his loins and counts the 
stars in despair. Tears flow from his eyes like the rains in summer. When you got into 
your Dooli and hid yourself from your lover, all the world mocked at you. Your cruel 
treatment of Rinjha has pierced the heart of the whole world. Everybody says you 
belong to the shepherd. He is being tortured and taunted about you every day.” 

And Hir replied to the girl : “ R§.njha has been foolish to babble the secret of 

his heart to a woman. Did not Mansur get crucified for telling his secret ? Did not 
Joseph get put in the well for telling his dream ? Have not parrots been put in cages 
for chattering ? True lovers conceal the insanity of their love. Those who disclose 
their secret are the losers on the battlefield of love. What has happened to RS,njha's 
wits that he has spoilt the whole affair ? Why should not I be proud of my beauty ? I will 
darken my eyelashes and with the power of my eyes make Ranjha and Saida %ht over me. 

I will subdue the garden of Kalahagh and levy tribute on Jog.” 

The next day in order to compass the object of her desire, Hir went to Sehti and clasped 
her feet and tried to win her over with soft words saying : “ Sister, forgive me, I entreat you 
for all my faults and for having quarrelled with you. You may abuse me twice over for all 
I have abused you. If you will accomplish my desire and bring my lover back to me, I 
will be your slave for ever. My house and property, my gold and silver, all my cows and my 
buffaloes will be yours. Rlnjha has been my lover from the beginning, w’hen we were boy 
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and girl together. He has humbled himself for my sake. He has renounced home and 
fortune and has tended buffaloes. He has bored his ears and has become a Jogi for my 
sake.” 

And Sehti tossed her head and said : “ You clasp my feet to achieve your own 

object. You turned me out of the house and now you come and beseech me with folded hands. 
Verily selfishness rules the actions of ail people in this wmrld.” 

And BBr still further besought Sehti with honeyed words saying ; “ Sister, speak kindlly 
to me. You should sympathize with those who are in trouble. Let us go into the garden 
and become reconciled with the Jogi. Bhag bhari,^ help me to meet my Ranjhs . Ihose 
who do good actions will be rewarded in Paradise, If you restore Hir to her lover, 
you will meet your own lover Murad.” 

CHAPTER 26. 

{8eMi and Htr mahc friends.) 

And Sehti’s heart leapt with joy even as Satan dances with delight when a sinner forgets 
to .say his morning prayers. And she said to Hh- : “ Go, I have forgiven your fault, as you 
have been faithful in. love from the beginning. Let us go ruid bring about a reconciliation 
of the lovers.” 

So Sehti filled a big dish with sugar and cream and covered it with a cloth and put 
five rupees therein. Then she went to the garden of Kalabagh and stood with her offering 
near the Jogi. 

And the Jogi when he saw her coming muttered : “ Why does a blast from hell blow 
on holy men ? We asked for rain and a hot wind has sprung up to scorch us.” 

And Sehti salaamed with folded hands, but Ranjha gave no reply. The heart of the 
lover however softened on seeing Sehti in a mood of entreaty. 

And the Jogi said to Sehti : “ Women were created as the origin of discord from the 
very beginning of the world. Those who wedded them were ruined while those who held 
aloof from women became saints and acceptable to God. It was women who got Adam 
expelled from Paradise.” 

And Sehti replied : “ It was not women but the greed of men that expelled Adam from 
Paradise- The angel told him not to eat the grain of wheat and not to go near the forbidden 
tree and the same order was given to the peacock and the snake. But the lust of the belly 
prevailed. He ate wheat and he was expelled from Paradise.” 

The Jogi replied : ‘‘ Why do you speak ill of men ? Women have been bad from the 
beginning. Has not God said : Verity, women, your deceit is great. ’ Their deceitful- 
ness is mentioned in the Koran. When have they ever been faithful to anyone 

And Sehti replied : “ Why abuse women ? It is men who are bad. They are not 
content with their lawful wives but go hunting for the petticoats belonging to other men. 
It is men who are shameless and black faced. They come to their senses when they lose 
their wives and then they say ': 'It is Destiny.’ They sit at the feet of Mullahs and 
listen to the doctrines of Hypocrisy. How goes the well-known saying : ‘ To have a 

wife is ecfuivalent to being in possession of Half Religion.’ Only he who is married can have 
frayers lawfully said over him when he dies. God has said in the Koran, “ MARRY.” 
A home looks well with a wife even as lamps look well on a dark night. Why do you find 
fault with those who gave you birth and why do you declar e them to he the sisters of Satan ? 

9 This is an apostrophe to the woman with whom the poet Warjs Shah feU in love 
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If there were no women in the world the universe would come to an end Dkl not God 
create all tW^s m oou^eB. The earth and the eky, day and night, nnrn and woman. 
Is it not Said in the Koran, We have created every living thin®' in nairs ’ Tel! me 
Jogi, why do you claim to be a great Saint? Yon fill your bdlv and you gorgi 
yomappetite like a do^ey and yon forget to thank God. You tend messages by little 
girls. Y^our ways are full of deceit. You call yonrarlf a wise man and boast of vonr'know. 
ledge. TeU me what is in the basket underneath this sheet ? How much money i. there 
and what is the vessel made of ?” 


.^d Banjha replied : The dish is filled with sugar and rice and 3 ’ou have put five 
farthings on the top of it. Go and see, if you have any doubt in your mind.” 

bo Sehti uncovered the dish and looked at it, and behold, it was full of sugar and rice 
And when Sehti beheld the miracle which the Baldr had performed, she besought him with 
folded hands saying , I have been your slave from the beginning with all my heart and 
soul. I will follow your footsteps and serve you wdth devotion as your maid servant 

My heart, my property, ail my girl friends and Hir herself belong to you.^ I now put all my 
trust in God’s Fakir.” 


And Ranjha said to Sehti: “ I have grazed buffaloes for many years for the sake of Hir. 
Tell her that the grazer of buffaloes is calling her. Bring Hir the Sial to me. and then you 
will obtain your lover Murad. Say to her : -'Take off your veil, my beloved, and come.’ 
Tell me, for God s sake, what fault I have committed and shew me your moonlike face. The 
long snakes of your locks have entangled me. The arrows of your eyelashes have pierced 
my heart. Love has swept the curtain of shame. lam, being pounded incessantly by the 
heavy artillery of love. You walk as beautifully as a j) 3 'rtridge. Very lovely is the walking 
of my beloved. O sweet is the redness of your lips. Shew them to me. I have given up the 
world and become a fakir for your sake. Either come yourself into the garden or take me 
into your house my beloved.” 

And Sehti replied : I can live only if I meet Murad. I can only go with your message 
if you will bring me my lover. If you bring Murad I will fall at your feet. His love has 
ruined me and I am like roasted meat day and night.” 

And R&njha replied ; “ Sehti, be sure that God will bring your lover to you. I will 
recite such a powerful spell that he will come at once. God by his grace will bring him 
hundreds of miles in an instant.” 


CHAPTER 27. 


{Sehti takes Sdnjha’s message to Hir arid Hir meets Rdiijha in the go^rden.) 

So Sehti went to Hir and gave her the message of the Jogi, saying; “You got him to tend 
your buffaloes by deceit and now you have broken your promise and married Saida. He 
has turned Fakir and covered his body with dust and ashes. He has ruined his name and 
honour. By the practice of great austerities, he has obtained the help of the five Plrs, 
and he has shown me his power by a miracle. Go to him at once as a submissive subject 
With a present in your baud, for a new governor (Faujdar) has been appointed to rule over 
us. I have seen each miracle of his more wonderful than the last. It is as if Christ had 
come down from Heaven to earth.” 


Hir replied to Sehti : “1 will go and unveil myself to Rinjha and dispel his sonow, for 
my life is the dust of his feet and my heart and soul belong to him. Banjha is lying stricken 
sore with the pains of separation from his beloved. I will go like Jesus and bring him to life.” 

So HSr took a bath and clothed herself in silk and scented her hair with attar of roses 
and all manner of sweet scents. She painted her eyes with antimony and rnbbed ‘watna’ 
and ‘ dandasa ’ on her lips, and the beauty of them was doubled. She put handfuls of 
earrings in her ears and anklets on her feet. Jewels shone on her forehead. She was as 
beautiful as a peacock. 
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And when Ranjha saw her coming, he said : “ This is either a fairy that I see or it is 
Hir the Sial.” 

And Hir salaamed with folded hands and caught Ranjha’s feet, saying : “ Embrace 
me Ranjha, for the fire of separation is burning me. My heart has been burnt 
to a cinder. I return your deposit untouched. Since I plighted my troth to you I have 
embraced no other man. Let us go away together my beloved wherever you will. I 
obey your orders.” And Hir threw herself round his neck. 

The moth was burnt in the fl.ame. Out of the smoke the fir© was kindled. Like mad 
things they swung together in the intoxication of Love. The poison of Love ran fire through 
their blood. The news of their meeting spread through all the world where the drums of 
LoTe were beaten. 

Then Hir left Ranjha and consulted Sehti how she might arrange to meet him again : 

“ You will get Murad,” said she, ‘‘ and I will get my lover. Let us make some plan to meet 
our lovers, so that I may spend the rest of my life with Ranjha ; for youth and beauty are 
but the guests of a few days. Let us enjoy them while we can.” 

Now when Hir came back to her house after seeing Ranjha in the garden, her girl friends 
Raeban and Saif an saw her heightened colour and they said to her : “ Sister, what has 
befallen you that your forehead shines like a rose. Your complexion is like the down on a 
golden oriole. When you set out you uere as one dead and now your beauty is ravishingly 
alive. Your eyes gleam with happiness like the leaping water of a stream. Somebody has 
set the well of beauty in motion. Your breast is heaving under your red shirt. Somebody 
has kissed the lamp-black off your eyes. Somebody has been celebrating the high festival of 
Id in the garden of Kalabagh. The hungry have been filled and fakirs have fed to their 
hearts content. Pearls that Saida never touched have been polished by others to-day. Per- 
haps RUnjha has looted your garden of all its fruit.” 

And Hir replied to her girl friends : “ Why are you teasing a poor girl like me ? I have 
a touch of asthma and that is why the colour comes into my cheeks. I ran after a run- 
away calf and that is why the strings of my skirt are loose on both sides. My sides are red 
because I was lying face downwards looking over the top of my house. I was sucking 
at my lips and that is why the colour has come off them. I was looking down the path 
leading to my home and a calf came down the lane and pressed me against the side of the 
house. That; is why I have scratches on my body. I swear nothing else has happened. 
Why do you tease me and say what is unseemly ? ” 

The girls replied : “ Sister, the colour of your eyes is red like blood. Your beauty is 
like the flowers in spring. The Kheras have been put to confusion to-day.” 

Hir replied: “ Some spell has come over my mind to-day. And I do not feel inclined to 
work, i must have walked over some magic plant by mistake or some wizard has cast his 
enchantment over me. The red cloths of the Kheras seem to me like flames of file to-day.” 

The girls replied : “Ho, Ho ! To-day the Panjab has fallen into the hand of Kandharis. 
Some one has looted your beauty to-day.“ 

Hir replied: “Sisters, why do youteazeme with your taunts? 1 was knocked over by 
a buffalo in the way and he tore off all my bangles and earrings : he chased me with loud 
roars. I was going to run away in fright just as girls run away u hen they see their intended 
ht^hands. Thanks to my good fortune I met a fakir who took me safely back to the village.*' 

And the girlsreplied : “Sister, this bull has been pursuing you for a very long time. Itis 
curious he trample on nobody’s fields but yours and only steals your grapes. Thishullhas 
come from Haaara and is at the present moment lying distraught in the garden crying 
•'HtR, HtB.” 

And Hir said : “ Sisters, I am not happy among the Kheras. God and the prophet 
are my witness.” 
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DATE OP LAKSHMANASENA AND HIS PREDECESSORS. 

By DINESH CHANDRA BHATTACHaRYY.A, M.A. 

{Continued from p. 148.) 

Vijayasena’s Barrackpur plate was issued from Vikramapura. In order to eoir.preliend 
the full force of this bit of historical truth we have to discuss at some length the chronoloo^v 
of the dynasties of Vikramapura. Before the Sena Kings had sway over Viki-iunapura there 
i.s epigraphic evidence of two dynasties having reigned there one after another. The 
dynasty is represented by the copperplates of Sriehandra which from palieoara- 
phic considerations are referred to circa 1000 a.d. Sriehandra was probably succeeded e^iv 
in the 11th cent, by Govindachandra who fled before Rajendra Chola in 1023 a.d. Then 
comes the Varman dynasty represented by the copperplates of Bhojavarina and Harivarma.i^ 
Bhojavarma’s date can be approximately fixed by the follovdng sjmchronistic table : 


Nayapala (1030 — 1053) 

Vigra lapSila (1053 — 1067)= Vijayasri 
Rainapala (1069 — 1111) 


Karnachedi (1041 — circ. 1100) 


V 


ajravarina 


Virasri = J atavarma 

I 

Samaiavarma 

1 

Bhoiavarma 


Jatavarma was a true contemporary of VigrahapUla III. and his son Samaiavarma ’s 
traditional date of accession to the throne, 994 Saka (1072-3 a.d.) is seems to be a genuine 
record. The date of the first king of the dynasty falls therefore about 1040 a.d. if not earlier, 
when probably Vajravarma usurped the kingdom of the Chandras. Let us now see if Hari- 
varm^ with his long reign of at least 42 years can be adjusted in the 11th cent. a.d. in the 
scheme of Mr. Banerjea. Supposing HarivarmU’s father MahdrdjddJiirdja Jyotirvarma im- 
mediately followed Govindachandra, we have approximately the following succession list?: 
Govindachandra (1023 a.d.) JyotirvarmS, (1023-25 a.d.) HarivarmS. (1025-1067). His son 
(1067-70). Vijayasena on the other hand must be taken to have usurped Vikramapura, defeating 
BhojavarmS, sometime before his 32nd year, say in 1105. We have thus to impact four gene- 
rations of kings in the remaining period, which by the greatest possible stretch barely counts 
to be 35 years. This is on the face of it improbable, and there is, moreover, strong literary 
evidence which goes against placing Harivarma in the 11th cent. a.d. Bhaffa Bhavadeva, 
the celebrated Smriti writer of Bengal, was a minister of this long-lived king as well as of his 
son®®. In his PrdyascMttaprakaranam^^ Bhavadeva quotes Visvarfipa, who again flourished 
sometime after Bhoja of DhUra — say in 1060 a.d. at the earliest. At least a few decades must 
be allowed to have elapsed before Visvarupa could have been quoted by Bhavadeva. Thus 

17 Ep, Ind., Vol. XII, p. 136 fi. Dacca Review, 1912, pp. 260-61. 

18 For Bhojavarm&’s plate of his 5th regnal year vide Ep. Ind., Vol. XII. p. 37. Harivairm&’s plate is 

dated in his 42nd year — Vangera Jatiya Itihdsa : BrdhmanakABda : Vol. II-, pt. I., p. 216. CJolophofts of 
two Mss. refer to his reign, one copied in his 19th year and the other in his 39th year {Vdngdi&m Itfhdaa by 
R, D. Banerjea, Vol. I., p. 276). ' 

1 9 ‘‘ ^ ?T5rr " Vangera J&tXya Itihdaai Br&hmanafc&nd®, Vol. H., Pt. II., p. 18. 

ao Ep.Ind.. Vol. VI, p.'*^205 ff. Cf. 1 

31 JASB., 1912, p. 346. For VilvarOpa’s posteriority to Bhoja, vide Oat. Catalog. II., p. 68 and 

JASB., 1915, p. 323, note 1. According to the late Mr. Oiakravaria {JASB., 1912, p. 346). Bhava- 
^va has been alluded to in the JPrcd>odhachandrodaya z the fact however is that a commentator of the ^th 
Bent, in his gloss on a well-known verse of the drama merely adds the name of Bhavadeva ( 

) as popular in his own time ( ^ 41*0 )- 
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we cannot reasonably place Bhavadeva and his patron Harivarma before the last quarter of 
the 11th cent. a.d., when, undoubtedly, Bhojavarma and his immediate predecessors had 
sway over Viki’ainapura. Harivarma has, therefore, to be shifted to the first half of the 
12th cent. a.d. and Vijayasena must have subjugated the country towards the end of hi? n - 
reign in the middle of the century from Harivarmfi, or his son 22 . 

Against all this crowd of literary and historical evidence has been brought the con 
sideration of three inscriptions dated in the much-discussed atttd-rdjya Samvat of Lafeh 
manasena. I confess I am unable to appreciate the palseographic discussion of these ins' 
oriptions, hut I think palaeography has not at all proved a sure guide in the determination 
of the age of the records within a century. Mr. Mazumdar seems to gain his. point by proving 
only the futility of a procedure, viz., examination of test letters, because a mixture of Ndgari 
and later Bengali forms characterised the palaeography of the period. But he adduces no 
proof that such a mixture did not continue in Bihar for 80 years more. As an evidence of 
a more definite character, Mr. Mazumdar introduces astronomical calculation, which, I am 
afraid is not fully done and has played him false. For according to the Purnimdnta scheme 
which seems to have been unfortunately overlooked by Dewan Bahadur Pillai, the data 
“ Vaisdlcha vadi 12 guran ” do yield two dates between the years 1272 and 1277 a.d.— 
one in the very year of contention 1274 a.d. (April 6) and another in 1277 (April 1). In 
this connection Mr. Mazumdar seems cleverly to ignore the astronomical calculation of 
another important record of the same period and locality, which he has not forgotten to 
refer to in his palseographic discussion— the famous Bodh-Gaya inscription dated in the 
Nirvana Era, 1813. Dr. Fleet had already shown^s that the data given in the inscription 
quite regularly work out in the Purnimdnta system to be October 1, 1270 a.d., with 544 
B.C., as the starting point of the Era. The late Dr. Indraji suggested October 20, 1176 a.d 
as a possible date of the record, referring to a so-called Peguan reckoning of the era from 
638 B.c. It does not however require a Dr. Fleet to guide us which to choose of the two 
dates— the long established 644 b.c. era so extensively used in Ceylon and Burma or the 
638 B.c. era, which, if it ever existed at all, was apparently never used in a single inscrip- 
tion even in Pegu itself. Thus astronomical calculation rather goes against Mr. Mazumdar’s 
own theory than against the other theory. 

We now come to the last and practically the only so-called evidence against the estab- 
lished view of Lakshmanasena’s date, viz., the interpretation of the word aiitd-rdjya used in 
the said inscriptions and the identity of the era there referred to with the Lakshmana Samvat 
of 1119 A.D. ilr. R. D. Banerjea and his supporters have fastened themselves with a des- 
perate grip as it were upon an interpretation of the late Dr. Kielhorn, which they have 
quoted ever so many times in their discussion on the question, though the late Docte 
himself did not hesitate to abandon bis former views apparently upon a mere glimpse at 
one or two of the literary evidences discussed above^^ in his famous monograph on 
the Pdlas of Bengal (pp. 109-110) Mr. Banerjea discusses three interpretations as alto- 
g ether po ssible of a similar epithet gata-rdjya. But among them we curiously miss the 

23 The following succession list of the kings of Vikramapura may now be tentatively drawn : Srichaa- 
dra (c^rc. 1000A.D.) ; Govindachandra (1023 a.d.) Vajravarma (e»Vc. 1040) jatavarma (circ. 1050—1072 
A.D.) Samalavaima (1072— 1079 A.D. ) Bhojavarma: Jyotirvamaa (circ. HOO a.d. ) Harivarma {circ. 
1100*1150 A*D.)* Hia son : Vijayasena : VallMasena : I^akshmauasena. 

•.j ^ *he time when the new reckoning (from 544 B.o.) was established, 

wde p. 333, eJso ibid, 1911, p. 212. 

24 Vide Ep. Ind., Vol. VIII, App. (Ssoichronistic Tables). 
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interpretation accepted among others by Messrs. H. P. Sastri, Chanda and N. N. Vasu.2* 
Mr. Banerjea himself has drawn very strange conclusions from the date-wordings in m 
colophons. A wholly unjustifiable difference has been drawn between the words caia 
am and vimsta, which axe, for all we know, synonymous. Even if they were not so it is 
unthinkable that aUtardjya can ever mean, as Mi-. Banerjea holds, a kingdom which is lost 
somewhere but flourishing (pmvardMmdm) elsewhere. According to Mr. Banerjea more 
over, atitardjya indicates that the king was still alive and the “special ” word ’vimsta 
shows that he was dead. But by no stretch of grammatical construction can the wor^ 
am and vimsta, used clearly as qualifying adjectives of rdjya, determine the life and death 
of the king himself The word aittardjya (or its synonyms gatardjya, etc.) wherever 
it occurs must mean everywhere the same thing-that the kingdom was at an end (no question 
whether the king was alive or not, as a king has no civil existence without the kingdom) 
and the year is reckoned either (1) from the date of the accession of the king to the throne- 
or (2) from the date of the loss of the kingdom. Two objections have been raised against 
the^2nd^interpretation: firstly, it is grammatically wrong, for we do not get a samdsa 
in the sense of and we would expect the ablative and not the 

locative in the sense of since. This is wholly beside the mark, as the locative can be justi- 
fied equally in pravardhamdnaivijayardjye and atitdrdjyd as Am 

would exactly mean-“of the time during which the kingdom was lost,” i.e. 
remained unreeovered by a lineal successors^. The second objection that no era is known 
to start from a mrityn-sammt (except that of Buddha) is not of much consequence as the 
origin of many of the eras is yet unknown. It appears that the epithet atitardjya has been 
used with full significance only with the names of Govindapala and and 

it is a significant fact that they witnessed the destruction of the Pala and Sena kingdoms 
respectively. The devoted subjects of each only expressed their hatred for the usurpers 
by referring their dates to an imaginary “reign of anarchy.” Thus the destruction of the 
Pala dynasty (which was Buddhist by religion) after a glorious reign of full four centuries 
was ill digested by the Buddhist subjects, who monopolised the use of the atitardjya Samvat 
of Govindapala. We can easily see that the second interpretation fits in better with the lite- 
rary and historical bearings of Lakshmanasena and should therefore be preferred in the 
inscriptions under discussion. That the aUta-rdjya Samvat of Lakshmanasena has nothing 
to do with the Lakshmana Samvat is primd facie evident from the fact that among the 
innumerable Ms. colophons with dates in La-sam, there is not a single one which connects 

word atitardjya therewith, though that misleading epithet is attached even to the 
Vikrama Era in Mss. of the same locality, as cited by Mr. Mazumdar himself. In connection 
with Govin dapala also, the epithet gatardjya (of the Gaya ins. of 1175 a.d.) bears the second 

Edmctcharita : Itrod., p. 16 , Gaudardjamdla, p. 55, etc. 

26 The colophons numbered 4, 5and6in Mr.Banerjea’smonograph{pp. 110-111) are of Mss. belonging 
he same collection and written by Ihe same, mm, who could never have used the word mnosta in a speeKii 
^se m the midst of two other Mss., one dated in the previous year (No. 4.) and another in the following year 

. How the epithet atitardjya used in the Sonpur plates of SomeSvaradeva (3p, Ini., VoL XU., p. 240) 
certainly” supports the first interpretation we do not at all see. The use of the epithet may very well be 
justafied by assuming that the coronation had not yet taken place of the snooessor of Abhimanyudeva in the 
first year of his reign, when the inscription is dated. This is supported by the fact that there is no mention 
samoat after atHardjya, the end (and not the beginning) of the last reign having, just place. 
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interpretation better. Govindapala had at least 4 years’ reign and under the first inter- 
pretation he would be reigning still in 1165 a.d. We had shown before that it was probably 
Vallalasena, who destroyed the last remnants of the Pala kingdom, and the work of des- 
truction was completed presumably several years before VallS-la sat down securely with the 
pandits “like a swan among lotus beds,” ( Introd, to 
the Ddnasdgara, v. 54) to write several encyclopaedic works. The Adbhutasdgara was 
begun in 1168 a.d. ; the Ddnasdgara was completed in 1169 a.d., and before that he 
had written at least two other encyclopaedias, PmtistMsdgara and Aclidrasdgara. So it 
is probable that VallMa defeated Govindapala earlier in his reign, before and not after 
1165 A. D., Le., 1161 A.D. marks the end and not the beginning of Govindapala’s reign. 

Two minor objections must now be discussed. How can two eras connected with the 
same king Lakshmanasena run simultaneously 1 There is no evidence, however, that the 
oMtardjya Samvat of Lakshmanasena did develop into a regular era as such, and if it did, it 
changed its name. Moreover, the co-existence of the two eras cannot be proved by a single 
entry in a Ms. colophon, which looks extremely doubtful. Then, what is the origin of the 
La-sam ? Though there is nothing authentic or reliable to guide us in the matter we should, 
at the present state of our knowledge, prefer the traditional origin in the birth of Lakshmana- 
sena^S to mere conjeetmes. What really happened with regard to the two eras is probably 
this : with the establishment of Muhammadan supremacy, when independent Hindu rulers 
ceased to exist, people supplied their want of citing regnal years by creating a local era con- 
nected naturally with the name of the last independent Hindu monarch of the region. Some 
started it with the date of the loss of the kingdom, perhaps by analogy with the Govinda- 
pdltya Samvat, and others with the birth of the king. The former did not survive or changed 
its name before the popularity of the latter. The evidence from a Ms. colophon brought 
forth by Mr. Mazumdar to show that the La-sam was “ started ” by Lakshmanasena is a 
most amusing piece of research. According to the late Dr. Kielhorn, whom Mr. 
quotes with the greatest deference, even the epithet aUta-rdjya “ is apt to become meaningless 
phrase,” but according to Mr. Mazumdar himself, phrases like “ LalcsJimanasena-bMpati- 
mail, ” evidently used through exigencies of metre, are all the same pregnant with meaning 
and a very plausible meaning too : for mate means, according to him, “ approved, ie., 
started ” though approval and starting are two quite distinct ideas. 

We admit that all literary and historical evidence may be smashed by a strong epi- 
graph) c record, but we hope we have been able to show that Mr. Banerjea’s theory is not 
the only possible one on the age and interpretation of the epigraphic records under discussion, 
which equally admit of another theory that is certainly strengthened by being in agreement 
with all other evidence. 

The chronology of the Sena kings can now be determined in fuller detail. A passage 
in the Adbhutasdgara (p. 203) runs as follows : mm 

This admits of two interpretations, viz.: (1) Vallala came to the throne exactly in the 
year 1083 Saka (1160-61 a.d.), or (2) that year only fell “in the beginning” (ddau) 
of his reign. We should like to prefer the second interpretation, which will leave a margin 
of a year or two to the minimum length (11 years) of his reign, otherwise falling to his lot. 
The NaihS-ti plate of Vallala, recording a land-grant on the occasion of a solar eclipe, is 
dated-rSamiwt 11 VaiMkha dine 16 28. Assuming that the date of the record coincides 


is JASB., 1896, Pt. I, p- 28. 


29 Ep. Ind., Vol. XIV, p. 162. 
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with that of the eclipse, we get April 9, 11,68 A.D., corresponding to YaudJcka 16, when 
there was a solar eclipse, which was, however, invisible in India. But records have betni 
discovered referring to invisible eclipses,30 and on that theory, meagre and doubtful 
though it is, April, 1158, falls in the first year of Vallalasena. On the indirect evidence of 
the Adbhutasdgara, Vallala died shortly after 1169 a.d. Sir. R D. Banerjea, while blindiv 
attacking the views of the late Mr. Chakravarti, who also arrived at the above date of 
Vallala, commits himself, in his latest pronouncement, 3 1 to the most unexpected state- 
ment that “it cannot be asserted upon the data available at present that Vallalasena did 
not reign for more than eleven years ” — little suspecting that he is thereby caught in his own 
net. For, the death of Vijayasena in his own chronology is dated about or after 1108 A.D., 
hardly allowing even just the 11 years’ reign to VallMa. 


The newly published Barrackpur Plate of Vijayasena records a land-grant on the 
occasion of a lunar eclipse. The date of the record is open to question. Mr. Banerjea at 
first read it as “ Sam. 37 ” and then as “ Sam. 31.” ^3 Finally he puts it down as “ Sam. 
32.” The printed plate, however, shows that even this final reading is doubtful. The 
numerical figures in the palseography of Bengal and Magadha have not at all been properly 
studied yet and Biihler’s chart (or any other similar work) will often mislead us, as it seenj.s 
to have misled even a veteran like IVIr. Banerjea in the present instance. Had the two 
figures after Sam. been joined together, they would almost exactly resemble the figure 5 of 
the Belabo Inscription of Bhojavarma.33 But Mr. Banerjea, who examined the original 
plate twice, did not apparently suspect a single figure, and the original plate, like the printed 
one, must have shown two separated figures. We have examined in this connection al! 
available numerical figures in the records of Bengal and Magadha and we are positive that 
the first figure, being in the form of a single curve without any angle, does not at all tail.v 
with any of the known figures representing 3, most of which show two distinct arcs forming 
an angle, besides the lower curve. Like the main figure of 5, stripped of the curve in the 
right, the first figure quite regularly corresponds to the known figures of 6, only it has a slight 
bend at the top towards the left, almost exactly like the figure 6 inscribed in a metal image 
of Vajratdrd and in a Ms. colophon.34 The second figure also corresponds better with 
the figure 1 of the Sarnath inscription of MahipMa, dated 1083 than any of the 

known figures of 2. Then again the date of the month is read as 7, but the form at the upper 
end shows two distinct arcs forming an angle, which possibly cannot represent the single- 
curved 7, which shows no other variants in the records hitherto discovered in Bengal. We 
propose to read it as 3. Then the date of the record would be Sam. 61 Vaisdkha dine 3. 

30 Ante, 1919, p. 5, footnote 32, referring to Dr. Tenkatasubbiali : Some IkUee in Inmniaiom. 


pp. 31-22. 

31 Barrackpur Plate of Vijayasena : ed. by Mr. Banerjea in Hjp. Ijm*., Vok XV, videp, 281. 

32 The Pdlaa of Bengal, p. 105. Jtihdsa, VoL I, p. 292 

33 Bp. Ind., Vol. XII, p. 39 (Plate) : JASB., 1914=, p. 121 ff- (Ha*® XX). 

34 Vide an account of the image (belonging to the Dacca Museum) in the Remew, Jan. 1921, 

p 60 AQ the figures from 1 to 8 are inscribed on the petals of the lotus seat in due or^r as ‘Q 

11. Fori rcolophon, see Pdloe o/ Ren.nl.p. 75 with Plate XXXVI. Colophon of Prajnapara- 

mita : ASB. Collection : 6th year of Mahipaia. 

8S Arch. Survei, Report, 1903-4, p, 2221 Also aau4okmamM, p. 104 (Plate). 
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Assuming here also that the date coincides with that of the eclipse, we arrive at the 
extremely suitable year 1157 A.D., when there was a visible lunar eclipse on March 27, cor- 
responding to 3rd Vaisdhha. March, 1097 a.d., falls therefore in the first year of Vijayasena’s 
reign. 

If our reading and verification of the date of the Barrackpur plate be accepted, it will 
be seen that Vijayasena died at a very advanced age in 1157 a.d. after a glorious reign 
of 61 years, which is already too long to create any necessity of making it longer by further 
pushing back Vallala’s date of accession (to 1160 a.d.). This great length of Vijayasena’s 
reign explains on the one hand the shortness of his successor’s reign and on the other, the 
unique feature of the Barrackpur plate, which honours Vallala in all the glory of a full- 
fledged monarch before he actually came to the throne. Vallala must have been practically 
the ruler of the land in the last years of Vijayasena and was himself verging on old age when 
he came to the throne in 1157 a.d. It becomes quite possible, therefore, to place the birth 
of Lakshmanasena in 1119 a.d., as supported both by tradition and by the account of the 
Tabaqdt-i-Msiri (Raverty, pp. 554-55). The following chronology of the independent 
Sena kings may thus be placed before scholars : 

Vijayasena (1096—1167 A.D.) 

Vallalasena (1157 — circa 1170 A.D.) 

Lakshmanasena (born 1119 a.d., reign circa 1170 — 1200 a.d.) 


PRATHAMASAKHA brahmans or “MID-BAY PARAIYANS.” 

By H. B. A. COTTON, C.I.E. 

The following extract is taken from Thurston’s “ Castes and Tribes of Southern India” 
(Vol. VI, p. 223), s.v. PrathamasdhJui Brahmans : ' 

“ This class of Brahmans is knowm in the Tanjore District as “ Madhyana 
Paraiyans” or “Mid-day Paraiyans.” According to the District Gazetteer, “the 
god of the Tiruvalur Temple was entreated by a 'pn^dri of Kdiltirumalam or Tiru- 
ambamahalam to be present in the village at a sacrifice in his (the god’s) honour. 
The deity consented at length, but gave warning that he would come in a very 
unwelcome shape. He appeared as a Paraiyan with beef on his back, and followed 
by the four Vedas in the form of dogs, and took his part in the sacrifice thus accoutred 
and attended. The Brahmans who were present ran away, and the god was so incens- 
ed that he condemned them to be Paraiyans for one hour in the day, from noon 
till one p.m., ever afterwards. There is a class of Brahmans called “ Mid-day Parai- 
. yahs,” who are found in several districts, and a colony of them reside at Sedanipuram, 
five miles from Nannilam. It is believed throughout the Tanjore District that the 
“ Mid-day Paraiyans ” are the descendants of the Brfihmans thus cursed by the god. 
They are supposed to expiate their defilement by staying outside their houses for an. 
hour and a half every day at mid-day, and if they do this, they are much respected. 
Few of them, however, observe this rule, and orthodox persons will not eat with 
them because of their omission to remove the defilement. They call themselves 
PrathamasSikhas.” ' 
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The story struck me as so curious that I commumcated with my brother, JMr. J. J. Cottr;; 
I.C.S., now Judge of Coimbatore. When he informed me, in reply, that one of the eopvisi- 
in his office w'as a Mid-day Paraiyan,” and that he had requested him to furnish his account 
of the tradition, I felt that I was on the track of an explanation- The response, however, took 
the form of a transcript of a petition presented in 1912 to Mr. F. R. Hemingwaj*, I.C.S., then 
Collector of Coimbatore, by a number of Prathamasagai Brahmans of Mannargudi. Tanjcin 
District.'’ The petition is in these terms ; 

When your honour was the head assistant collector in the Tanjore Di.striet 
we were designated as “Prathamasagai Madhyana Paraiyam ” in the District 
Gazetteer, which was then being published once in five years, and now once in ten. 
We do not belong to such a class of Brahmans, but to the first class among Brahmans 
of the world. The other class of Brahmans are called Thithari Brahmans, who form 
the major portion of them. Our “ Yajar-veda Guru ” is one Yakyavalkiyar, a rishi, 
who learned our veda from the sun and applied it to us. In Tamil we used to be styled 
as Brahmans of the first class,” and in Sanskrit “Prathama-sagai Brahmans.” 
The guru of the other classes of Brahmans is one Vaisampayanar. Our above-named 
guru vomited all the vedas which he had learned in former days. Vaisampayanar 
took the form of a thithari bird, fed on the vomited matter, and thus learned the 
vedas. So this class of Brahmans are called “ Thitharisagai Brahmans.” Those who 
have learned these details in books [are ] used to respect us : wffiile others ignorant 
of these matters [are ] used to scorn us by calling us “ Madhyana Paraiyans.” 

The petition concludes by stating that false information was given while the gazetteer 
was in course of preparation, and that it was not verified by calling upon the informants to 
produce their authority. A request is made that the names may be furnished of the pemons 
responsible for the “ publication of the scandal,” and proceedings taken against them. 

Fn dnrsed upon the petit! onis a note to the following effect, signed by Mr. K. C. Manavedan 
Raja, on behalf of the Collector and dated April 25, 1912 : 

“ ]\Ir. Hemingway regrets he cannot now give the names of his informants. Ht- 
assures petitioners that he was not aware that the passage they refer to would hurt 
their feelings, and he regrets that it should have done so.” 

Can any reader of the “ Indian Antiquary ” throw any further light upon this eccentric 
development of the caste-system ? The “ explanation,” it will he seen, does not help the 
enquirer in any way to understand why the designation of “ Mid-day Paraiyans ” should have 
been applied to this class of Brahmans. It may he that the story told to the compiler of the 
Tanjore District Gazetteer i& a malicious invention: but the version offered for acceptance by the 
petitioners is hardly more credible. 

[The petition confirms the story given to Thurston in a most interesting manner, Prirm 
Jade both story and petition is a fresh instance of a very old habit amongst castes (w tribes 
seeking to ‘ better ’ their social position by a “tale of origin”. It is to be found everywhere in 
R§,iput5.na and wherever Rajputs abound, usually in the form of a ‘ birth-skry The hero is 
generally a foundling, who turns out to be of very high birth by caste ot other social position, 
or he is the son of such a person by a foundling girl. Another common form is the commission 
of a ‘ easte ’ fault by the eponymous ancestor. This story belongs to the latter class. The 
earliest instance I know of such a story being given to a European enquirer is that quoted 
by Barbosa (early 16th century) and given in Dam^ ed. (Hak. Soo.) vol. 11, p. 57, about the 
Kasavans or Kuyavans, potters of Malabar. They told Barbosa that they did not differ from 
Nayars, “ yet by reason of a fault they committed, they remain separate from them . -—Ed.] 
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A JS'EW VIEW OE SHER SHAH SUR. 

By sir RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Bt. 

I set out to 'Ruite a review of Professor Qanungo’s recent monograph on Slier Shah Sur (c. 
:4S5-15I5),^ but the interest that his career has long roused in myself, its very great importance 
to modern Indian History, the excellence of Professor Qanungo's examination thereof, and the 
quantity of new light he has been able to throw on the life and doings of Sher Shah from his 
researches into original sources of information, have tempted me to compose a fresh 
of what is kirown of that remarkable man. 

The difference between Sher Sh^h and the other great rulers of Upper India was that 
he was capable of doing alibis work himself, with the requisite personal knowledge of the details 
of both civil and military administration — a knowledge he deliberately acquired in his youth. 
He was never obliged to trust to, or lean upon, others for details, and w’as his own Commander- 
in-C!hief, his own Prime Minister, his own Controller of Customs and Revenue, his own Treasurer, 
bis own Minister of Agriculture and Public Worlm, bis own Master of the Mint and his own 
Provincial Governor of the very many ..Jiniature districts he set up. And his capacity in 
every such position is shown by the fact that he raised himself from the status of the son of 
an ordinary fief -holder or country gentleman of recent standing to that of true monarch of an 
empire stretching from Afghanistan to Assam, from the Himalayas to the confines of Raj- 
putana. This vast territory he ruled and organised on lines of his own, so sound that they 
formed, and still are, the basis of all subsequent government — Muslim and British. This 
extraordinary genuis, however, had the misfortune to run out his career just before the 
European commercial invasion of India had any practical effect, and also to be succseeded 
by the very interests he had combated all his life. So unti ] the recent advent of dispassionate 
critical research into Indian History, his life and doings had no chance of being appreciated in 
their true proportion. It has therefore happened that the quality of the work and oharactei of 
one of the very greatest men of the past in India has been known only to a few- investigators 
and has been practically ignored by all others. 

I find I have myself described Sher Shah Sur in a short general resume of Indian History 
as “ the father of modern Indian Administration, following the lead of his great predecessor, 
Firoz Shah Tughlaq of Delhi (1351-1388), and giving it to his successors, Akbar the Great 
(1556-1605), Warren Hastings (1774-1785) and Lord Dalhousie (1848-1856).” The points 
I drew into prominence in Fir&z Shah’s administration were soundness of principle, light 
taxation, canals and roads. To Sher Shah himself wo still owe the Great North Road as part 
of the Grand Trunk Road of Northern India. In making these remarks I did not in fact do 
justice to the extraordinary achievements of Sher Shah Sur ; and in this I was not alone. 
Writers of history have not properly appreciated his worth. 

Such a man as this, to whom nearly four centuries after his time India still owes so much, 
deserves all the research that can be bestowed upon his career and methods. Professor 
Qanungo has bravely undertaken some of the task in the right way, i.e., from critical study 
of the original sources of information, whatever they are — Indian, British, Portuguese, 
The key to Sher Shibh’s success lies in the fact that his early seif -training was entirely in 
civil administration, so that when his outstanding military capacities gave him the power 
necessary to all rulers in his day, he could use it with an intimate personal knowledge of the 
principles of successful civil government, which was not available to any of his Indian prede- 
cessors, contemporaries or successors. He was never in the hands of Ministers, as he knew 

!■ Sher Slt&h, by Blalikaranjan Qairaiiigo, M.A., Professor, Ramjas College, Delhi. Calcutta: Ear 
Majumder and Co., 1921 . 
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too mucli of the subject of dealing with his people to require their guidance. The dtftct 
of these remarkable quaUties was the natural tendency to concentrate ail authority in himself 
with the inevitable consequence of the apparent disappearance of his system on his death 
and the destruction of the short-lived Dynasty he founded, largely owing to the enmitv his 
autocratic methods roused in his opponents on their succeeding to the Empire he created 
But what they could not altogether destroy was the system itself; he had applied it on too large 
a scale for that. So the good he did for his people survived him, and much of it remains still. 
As a ruler in India he is therefore in some senses unique. I propose now to outline his career 
from the information provided by Professor Qanungo’s researches for the benefit of myself 
and others who may perhaps desire to carry on the study of a man well worth studying by all 
who would understand modern India. 

Farid (afterwards the great Sher Shah), the eldest son of Hasan, w'as the grandson of 
Ibrahim of the Sur section of the Mati clan of Afghans from Surgurgai, “ a detached ridge of 
the Takht-i-Sulaiman mountains on the southern hank of the upper course of the Gumal 
river ” on “one of the oldest and most frequented trade-routes between Southern Afgha- 
nistan and the Indus Valley”. IhrAhim Sur was almost naturally in such circumstances a 
horse-dealer, like very many of his countrjTtnen before and since. In the reign of the Afghan 
Bahl61 Lodi (1451-1488) IbrUhim migrated to BijwarS,in the Jalandhar Doab (Panjab) to the 
fief of Mah§.bat Khan Sur of the DaM Shah TcTid (sept), and entered the service of Jamal 
Khfl.u S&rangkhani as a soldier at Hiss^r Firoza (Delhi District). He finally obtained for 
himself a fief in Namol “ to maintain 40 horsemen,” and there he settled and died. His 
son Hasan Sur was confirmed in the fief and there were born his eight sons, of whom four came 
into history, viz., Farid (Sher Shah) and Niz§,m, sons of the “ first ” wife, and Sulaiman and 
Ahmad, sons of a slave-girl raised to the status of a wife. Farid was born somewhere about 
1486 or perhaps earlier, as Mr. Qanungo’s authorities seem to be doubtful here (see pp. 3 and 
344), and the date will probably never be fixed exactly. 

Farid, like &vaji, was reared in his early days in a hard school, and for the same reason 
— ^the practical desertion of an older legitimate wife and her children in favour of a younger 
woman and her progeny. In both cases the situation did much to mould character. How- 
ever badly TTasau Sur treated Farid and his mother, he was a capable man, and when Jamal 
TCba.n SS,rangkhani was transferred to the Eastern Provinces, he took Hasan with him and 
conferred on him Sasaram and Khawaspfir (inthe ShahabM district of Bihar) in fief and 
promoted him to the command of 500. This fief afterwards played a great part in Farid’s life. 

Farid, annoyed at the continual ill-treatment of himself and his mother, went in 1501 to 
Jamal KhSn Sarangkhani at Jaunpfir. This was a turning point in his career. He was then 
about fifteen, and like Napoleon, he became at that age a deep and earnest literary student 
3 , curiously similar mainner. He began at that time, and continued for the next ten years, 
to study civil administration, so that he acquired “ a first hand knowledge of revenue affairs, 
the distress of the cultivators, the oppression of the Muslim soldiery and the OOTruption of the 
Hindu revenue-collectors:” a knowledge that not only secured for him a high imputation among 
Ms kinsfolk hut stood him in good stead when he became powerful, colouring Ms whole life. 

It also reconciled Mm to Ms father. Farid at tMs period was about twenty-five. 

V7e now have clearly before us the makings of a great ruler. Capable scion of a middle- 
class military family rising to local importance, brought up in a hard school, self-trained to 
soholarsMp and ci’vil administration, and known personally to the great political men of Ms 
time. 
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Reconciled to his father and armed by him -with the necessary powers, Farid took over 
charge of his father’s considerable fief, comprising an extensive portion of the modern Sh&hS,- 
bad District. His neighbour to the West was Muhammad Kh.&n Sfir, afterwards a great 
enemy. It was not an inviting country to hold — mostly dense jungle sheltering robbers and 
rebels — inhabited partly by respectable Hindus, R4jputs, Ahirs, and so on, and partly by 
Cheros and S^vars (non- Aryans of considerable civilisation), all classes being inclined to be 
rebellious, predatory, unruly and uncivil, a condition largely induced by the violence of the 
Muhammadan soldiery that had long ill-treated them. That was one source of the state of 
virtually chronic insubordination. Another was the endless exactions of the Hindu tax- 
gatherers {muqaddam and ipatwdri), taking advantage of the ignorant peasantry and careless 
and greedy fief -holders alike. 

To set about curing this state of affairs was Farid’s object, and he used the wide knowledge 
he had gained by study to effect this end by far-reaching and wise regulations. His main 
object was to foster agriculture as the natural source of all wealth. Maxims attributed 
to him on this subject show his attitude clearly : — “ The cultivators are the source of property •” 
“ If they are badly off they will produce nothing, but if prosperous they will produce much 
— “If a ruler caimot protect the humble peasantry from the lawless, it is tyranny to exart 
revenue from them.” He called the soldiers, the civil ofdcials and the peasants to a meeting 
together, and told them all exactly and plainly what he meant to do. He made it quite clear 
that “if a little favour is shown to the peasantry, the ruler benefits by it.” He enforced his 
doctrines by unmistakable practical steps : dealing directly with the peasants himself by 
agreements, fixing rents and collecting fees in cash or kind at their choice, and thus abolishinc^ 
the old tax-gatherer system. He had accounts taken in his presence, and encouraged personal 
communication of grievances and requests. 

All this created a contented peasantry but a discontented soldiery and officialdom. 
In putting down discontent, he first showed his inherited military capacity. He had neither 
men nor horses, nor even saddlery ; but he collected them all. First he made the officials 
find the saddlery. Then he promised maintenance to Afghan soldiers and kinsmen and found 
them horses, and then, in the true Oriental style of the time (which was the Tudor period 
of England be it remembered), he added : “ Whaterer booty, cash, goods and gold, falls into 
your hands is yours : I shall never claim a share of it.” 


He natmally nom oyeroame the officials, and then he did a ohaiaoteristio and wise, bnt 
monental thi^. He seitnd the triyes and children, and kept them in his otm custody to 

n>ehootyhegayetolusmen,«shehadpromLd. 

The ^bel sold, cm were more difficult to deal with, but in his treatment of them he adopted 
noyel methods which stood m him great stead in his later career. He had only a small force of 
nnigulOT oayalry, but he supplemented it with a yeomanry and militia from his now willing 

Half the force were to go With him, and half to carry on and guard the cultiyatiou. 

Pie a^W w was more euo, and was foUowedin ' princi- 

Ca tLnl and i^gle and always surrounded his Lmps 

® His cayalry then patrolled tl 

Wle Ten f ”°Ps. Meanwhile, his foot soldiers cleared ofi the 

luugte. Depnyed of their natural shelter, the rebels became helpless, and then Earid showed 
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himself as the grim Pathan : refused submission, killed all the men and sold the wives and 
■children into slavery. He repeopled the devastated villages with his own peasantry. It 
was mediaeval and oriental and very severe, but he had hereditary cattle-lifters and savage 
robbers to deal with. ® 

His administration of his father’s fief went on till 1518 when he was about 33 years of age, 
gaining for him a great reputation for wise management, but he threw it up, owing to trouble 
raised by his stepmother on behalf of her son SulaimS,n SAr, on the eve of the rebellion in the 
Eastern Provinces of Daria Khan Lohani against Ibrahim Lodi, now of Agra. Such is the 
story of Farid Sur, or Sher Sh&h, in the days of his apprenticeship at Sasaram. 

In Sher Sh&h’s case the boy was eminently the father of the man, and the rest of his life 
was the result of the principles he evolved for himself during his strenuous youth and early 
manhood for the ordering of affairs, civil and military. On his way to Agra he became the 
guest of the SarwAni Afghans at Cawnpore, where he secured two companions, Shekh Isma’il 
Sur and his brother-in-law Habib Bihan Kakar, who were destined to become famous in his 
subsequent reign as Shuja’at Khan and Sarmast Khan respectively. At Agra he attached 
himself to Daulat Khan ; and then his father died. Through Daulat KhAn’s infiuence he succeed- 
ed to his father’s fief, meeting with much opposition on arrival from his stepmother and her 
son Sulaiman Sur, backed by his old enemy and neighbour, Muhammad Kh§n Sur. 

Ibrahim Lodi was an injudicious and treacherous monarch, who set his nobles against 
him and drove Dariya Khan LohAni (or KuhAni), Governor of Bihar, and others into rebel- 
lion for self-protection. Dariya KhAn died and was succeeded by his son, Bah&r Bhan 
LohAni (Bahadur KhAn according to some authorities, but enoneously). 

Feeling himself in necessity for protection against Muhammad Khan Sfir, Farid SAr, as 
he still was, joined BahAr KhAn LohAni (afterwards SultAn Muhammad) in 1522, and did bim 
his usual excellent service. From BahAr KhAn LohAni he received his famous title of Sher 
KhAn, the Tiger : — according to story, from slaying a tiger, but it may well have been a recog- 
nition of his qualities, as in the case of the great Frenchman, Clemenceau. 

Sher KhAn, as he now became, was made vaMl or deputy in Bihar for BahAr KhAn’s 
minor son, JalAl KhAn Lohani, and also his ’ataliq or tutor. EQs methods of civil government 
soon had effect throughout BihAr, but his old enemy, Muhammad BlhAn SAr, took advantage 
of the general confusion which reigned after the crucial battle which was fought in 1526 at 
Pandpat between the Lodis and the great Mughal BAbur, to set BahAr Khan LohAni (i.e., 
SultAn Muhammad) against his protSgt, Sher Bihan, who defended himself with his usual 
independence, though his troops were defeated at BZhawAspAr. 

This threw Sher Kb a,n into the arms of the Mughal, JunAd BarlAs {i.e., of the same tribe 
as BAbur himself), then Governor of JaunpAr. So in 1527 we find Sher KhAn at Agra in the 
Mughal military service under BAbur, recovering his fief in 1528, as the result of BAbur’s 
Eastern Campaign which commenced in 934 a.h. This preferment, however, put him in 
a weak position as regards his AfghAn neighbours, and so he made peace with them, even with 
his arch-enemy, Muhammad KhAn SAr, in the true Afghan fashion, though it involved his 
sending away his Mughal soldiery. But he had to go further in deserting bis Mughal friends, 
as MahmAd Lodi, who had remained in RAjputAnA during BAbur’s Eastern Campaign, managed 
to oust JalAl KJiAn LobAnl, Sher KhAn’s former pupil, from BihAr. On this Sher KhAn, in sheer 
self-preservation, had again to turn his coat and join MahmAd Ijodi, and by 1529 he was con- 
cerned in an, attack on the Mughal forces, capturing Benares from SultAn Jalalu’ddin Shaxqi, 
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Babur’s Governor and a descendant of the old Sharqi Dynasty (Turki maml€ks) of Jaunpfir. 
Meanwhile, however, Babur had Mahmud Lodi on the run, and Sher Khan’s star was once 
more in the descendant. In 1529 he made his submission and became again the “ faithful 
vassal ” of the Mughals. In the end, JalM Khan Lohani recovered most of his possessions 
in Bihar and Sher Khan his old fief at Sasaram, resuming his charge of Bihar as the deputy of 
Jalal Eh§<n. 

He worked on his old lines, centralising everything in his own hands, with the old result,. 
the envy and enmity of the nobility, to whom he was an upstart, and popularity with the 
peasantry. He was about forty-three years of age when he obtained the control of Bihar 
for the second time, and he retained it for four years, during which period he performed two 
important acts. He acquired the great fortress of Chunar and he entered into an alliance with 
Makhdfim ’Alam, Governor of Hajipur (opposite Patna) for Nusrat Shah, the Hussain-Shahi 
King of Bengal. 

The first act was truly in the spirit of the times. Chunar was held for Babm by Taj Khan 
Sarangkhani (Afghan), who was suddenly killed in what appears to have been a family 
quarrel in 1530, and Sher Khan took advantage of the situation thus created to wrest the 
fortress from his widow, L&d Malika. Just then Babur died, and the Afghans in the Eastern 
Provinces, as a body, rebelled against ids successor, Humayfin. Eventually, Humayun gained 
the day and Sher Khan made his peace with the new Mughal monarch, but a peace that was 
of the nature of the lull before the storm. The defeat of the Afghan rebels had one result of 
great importance to Sher KhS,n in inducing Path Malika, widow of Shekh Mustafa’ Parmhli, 
elder brother of the Afghan hero, Bayazid, an enormously wealthy woman, to place herself 
in his hands for protection. Unfortunately for her, as the sequel showed, the acquisition of 
Chunar made him aggressive. 

(To h& continued.) 


BOOK-NOTICE. 


List of Insckiptioks Fomsro ih Bttrma, Pt. 1. 
Arranged according to dates. C!ompiled and Edited 
by C. Dueoiselle, Rangoon. Aech^iologicai, 
Sctevey of Burma, 1921. 

This is a most welcome addition to the work of 
this vigorous Department and will be of untold 
use to the earnest student of Burmese history and 
archaeology, even if it does nothing more than draw 
attention to the vast wealth of epigraphie record 
existing in Burma. There is a slip in the Preface 
which may as well be noticed. The Archaeological 
OfSoer who brought Eong Bodawphay&’s collection of 
oopi«s to the serious notice of the Government, and 
indneed it t© ooUeot and house them suitably, and 
afterwards began the printing of the Pe^an, Pinya 


and Ava Inseriptions in 1892 with the help of the 
staff of Mr. Regan, then the capable and energetic 
Superintendent of the Government Press, Rangoon, 
was Major R. C. Temple, then President of the 
Rangoon Municipality. The work of printing the 
Inscriptions was carried on by his personal friend, 
Mr. Taw Sein Ho, after his departure from 'Burma 
in 1897. This all happened so long ago that perhaps 
it is not surprising that the present Archaeological 
OfiSce has lost sight of the facts. It was decided to 
print copies of the Inscriptions as they stood, errors 
and all, rather than lose sight of them, there being 
at the time no one with the knowledge and th©' 
leisure to edit them adequately. 


R C. Tbm:flbi. 
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APPENDIX VII. 


list of terms applied to males and females prom birth to old 

AGE IN ORDER TO INDICATE THEIR AGE, CONDITION, Etc. 

Males. 


During the first year 

„ „ second year . . 

„ next year or two. 

From about four till about 
ten years of age. 

During the next year or two. 

From about twelve till 
attaining puberty (the 
usual “fasting” period). 
See fast. 

After termination of his 
novitiate (during first 
few weeks). 

From then till he becomes 
a father, or is still in his 
early prime. 

f bachelor . . 

Single -V whether bachelor. . 
L or widower 

Adult, married or single, 
lit. man. 

Bridegroom (before the 
ceremony). 

Ditto (after the cere- 
mony and for a few days 
after). 

Husband (newly married). 
Ditto (after a few months). 

Newly-married (during first 
few months o:^y). 

Married (while still without 
a child). 

Married (having had a 
child). 

Married more than once 
(not applied during 
widowhood) 

Widower 

Old . . 

White-haired 



ab-direhj,- 

ah-Mtia- 

ab-dogo' 


\ d-walaganga~ j 
S or d-walagare 'J 

^ dTca-hddalca- 
>or ahltga-ha- 
J (lit. child-not) 

1 

dka-kddahirddga- 

J 

} dha-goi- 
ab-ivara^goi- 


] 


dhd-gHmul- 


ab-wdra- 
^ kdga-togo- 

d-bula- 

ab-(Urebil~ 

■ {ar^ired-; 
(6ng'tag-gdi-(c') 

tk-ydte{-bula)- 

ah-bulor 

^ iin-jdii-gdi‘ 

1 6ng-tdg-{c) 

'I ab'Chdbil-', 

5 chdbil-chau- 

mai-arWba- 

ab-jang^9i-l ab-chdroga- 
ab-tdl- 


The term ab-ldpatiga- (long) is 
applied to a boy who is tall 
for his age. 


Until the commencement of the 
probationary fast, which mere- 
ly entails abstention from 
certain favorite articles of food, 
and again for some months 
after its termination, he is 
styled “ botiga-”. 

During his novitiate he is styled 
dka-ydb-” {i.e. “(certain) food- 
abstainer”] or “dkd-ydba-” 
[i.e. “(certain) food-not”]. 


He is now a “guma” as well as 
"'mar ” (see master) and is so 
regarded and addressed until 
he is about to become a parrart 
or, if childless, is no longer 
young, when he is addressed 
or referred to as ‘‘maia.’" 
See sir. 


This term is applied to young 
persons only. 

While his wife is enceinte he is 
styled ptj-jcbag-iUt- hair-bad). 

Lit., a father. During the first 
few months after the death of 
his child he is addressed or 
referred to m maia-oko-ltnga- 

The survivor of an old couple 
united siaoe their youth is 
styled ab-rdp-gdi- 


(a J Signifies child. (6) In reference to the testes. (c) Their jungle-bed of leaves is called iSgi- 
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Females. 


Daring the first year 

Ditto second year 

Ditto next year or two. 

From about four tUl ^ 
about ten years of age. \ 

During the next year or 
two. 

From about twelve till about 
sixteen years of age (her 
usual term of probation). 
After termination of her 
novitiate, for first few 
weeks. 

Spinster 

Adult (married or single) 
lit. woman. 

Bride (before the cere- 
mony). 

Bride (after the ceremony 
and for a few days). 

Newly-married (during first 
few months). 

Wife (newly-married) 

Wife (after some months) . . 

Married (while still with- 
out a child). 

Ditto (or with no survi- 
ving child). 

Ditto (after becoming a 
mother). 

Ditto more than once . . 
Widow 

Old 

White-haired 

Twins (whether of the same 
sex or not). 


ab-d^reha-{a) 

ab-k&tia-ia) ^ 

ab-d6ga~(fl) 

a-wala^ganga-ia) 
or d-walagare. 

dr-yongi- 


1 




I ^ 

r 

IS 


j 


.4^ 


} 


f ^ 


dr-yongi-pdi- 
dka-g6i->{a) 

ab-jadi-jog- 
^ d-pail- 

ab-derebil- (a) 

ar-wired-(a) 

S 6ng4dg-g6i-{a) 

un-jAti-g6i-{a) 

%h-ydte-{a) 

0 

ab-pail- 

6ng-tdg-{a) 

ab-luga- 


ab-chdnre. 

tar-wdhi-{a) 

chdn-arl&ba- 

ab-jang'gi-{a) ; ab-choroga-{a) 

ab-tol-{a) 

ab-dtdinga- 


The term dkd-fdng-{tTee) is 
applied to a girl who is tall 
for her age. 


As in the case of males both be- 
fore and after the probationary 
period she is a botiga-, i.e., not 
restricted as to diet. 


During her novitiate she is also 
styled dkd-ydb- or dkd-ydba-. 
As soon as she attains matu- 
rity^ she is called vm, (or dM)- 
Idwi- and then receives her 
“ flower y name (see App. IX), 
after which for a year or more 
she is db-jadi-jSg-gdi- 


Applied to young persons only. 


(«1 In those oases in which the term 


While enceinte she is called pfj- 
jdbag- 

During the first few months after 
the death of her child she is 
addressed and referred to as 
chdna-oko-linga- 

See madam and mother. 

Not applied during widowhood. 


, — — is co mm on to both sexes and ambiguity would otherwise exist 

she wand jMHfeaaaS©) is added when that r-- ' - - 


(*) ®i®QiBes the gaaitals of a female. 


sex is referred to ; e.g., dng-tag-paU-', db-tdl-pail- 

(c) A child. 




lueniiai 
►f mens 

lii howj 
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TERMS INDICATING VARIOUS DEGREES OP RELATIONSHIP 


My father (male or female speaking) . . j d’ab-maiola ; d'ab-chdbil - ; d'ar-odinga.. 

My step-father (ditto) . . d'ab-cMbil-. 

My mother (ditto) . . \ d’ab-chdnola; d'ab-itiTiga-; d' ab-U'^jinga - ; 

C d'ab-tffijeringa-. 

My step-mother (ditto) . . d’ab-chdnola. 

My son (if under 3 years of age, either dta 6ta-. See App. Hand VII 

parent speaking). a. . 

My son (if over 3 years of age), father d’ar-6dire; dar-odi-ydfe- 
speaking. 

My son (if over 3 years of age), mother fd’ab-&tire ; d’ab-Ui-ydte-', d'ab-wijire : 
speaking. H d’ab-wSji-ydte--, d' ab-wigerire ; d'ab-ieljeri 

L ydZe-. 

My daughter (if under 3 years of age, either dia hdta-. 
parent speaking). 

My daughter (if over 3 years of age, either dta bd-. 
parent speaking). 

My daughter (if over 3 years of age, father dar-odire (or d’ar.6di-ydte).pail-. 

My daughter (if over 3 years of age, mother ( d'ab-^tire ( or dab-tli-ydfe'i-pnil-. 
speaking). A d’ ab-tv6jire {or d'ab-iiiCji-yu7e)-j:all-. 


’ab-^iire ( or d ab-iii-ydie'j-pa'd-. 
'ab-w&gire (or d'ah-iviji-ydfehpail-. 
’ab-toSjerire (or d'ab-u'ijcri-ydhypaih 


My grandson (either grand -parent speaking). , 

My brother’s (or sister’s) grandson (m. or fern. y.ta oawZa [for grand-daughter ** pail-' 


& \ — o * 4r 

My brother’s (or sister’s) grandson (m. orfem. 
speaking). 

My elder brother (m. or fern, speaking) 

M}’’ elder brothers (m. or fern, speaking) 

My younger brother (m. or fern, speaking) . . 

My younger brothers (m. or fern, speaking) . , 

My uncle, whether my father’s (or mother’s) 
elder or younger brother, or aunt’s hus- 
band ; 

My husband’s (or wife’s) grand-father ; 

My husband’s (or wife’s) sister’s husband 
(if elder). 

My aunt, whether my father’s (or mother’s) 
elder or younger sister, or uncle’s wife ; 

My grand-inol.hcr or grand-aunt ; 

My husband’s (or wife’s) grajid-mother ; 

My husband’s sister (if senior and a mother); 

My elder brother’s wife (if a mother). 


is added]. 


f ad entobare (or ad entdbanga-). 

I ad enidkare (or ad entokanga-). 

( am-ettdbare (or am ettobanga-) ,- 
J am ettokare (or am ettdkanga-) 

I [for elder sister (or sisters) “ pail-’ 
is added]. 

y d’ar-ddatinga-; d'ar-wejinga-. 

I d’ar-wijeringa-; d'dkd-kdm-. 

£ m’arat-doatinga-; m’akat-kdm- etc. 

< [for younger sister (or sisters) “ pai 
is added]. 


maia. 


flS® ehanoia. 
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My gi’and-father or grand-uncle (m, or fern, 
"speaking). 

My elder sister’s husband (m. or fern, 
speaking). 

My husband 


My wife 

My husband’s (or wife’s) father or mother. 
My „ » brother (if older). 

My „ brother-in-law 

(if older). 


My „ „ 

My 99 jj 

My 

My ,} 5 > 

M.y ,} J5 

My daughter-in-law 


sister-in-law 

(if older), 
sister (if older 
and a mother) . 
brother (if of 
equal standing), 
sister’s husband (if 
of equal standing). 

sister or sister-in- 
law (if younger), 
(m. or fern, speaking). 


My son-in-law ( ditto. ). 

My younger sister’s husband (m. or fern. 

speaking). 

My husband’s brother (if younger) 


My younger brother’s wife (m. or fern, speak- 
ing). 


My foster-father 
Mj’' foster-mother 
My parents 
My adopted son 
My adopted daughter 
My step-son 
My step-daughter 


ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 


ing) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 


My nephew (brother’s or sister’s son) (m. or 

fern, speaking). 

My half-brother’s (or half-sister’s) son 

(m. or fern, speaking). 
My first cousin’s son ( ditto ). 


My niece (brother’s or sister’s daughter) 

(m. or fern, speaking). 
My half-brother’s (or half-sister’s) daughter 

(m. or fern, speaking). 
My first cousin’s daughter (m. or fern. 

speaking). 

My nephew’s wife (m. or fern, speaking) . . 
My first cousin’s daughter-in-law 

. (m. or fern, speaking). 

My niece’s husband ( ditto ), 

My first cousin’s son-in-law (m. or fern. 

speaking). 


1 

maiola. 

j 

5 (recently married) 
t (after a few weeks 
5 (recently married) 
I (after a few weeks 


Vdta mdmola. 


\ 

mama. 


^dla not 

j would be used). 


1 


J-dta otoniya. 
d’dk^-bd-biila-. 


d'dha-bd-pail-. 
d’ab-mai-6f-chdtnga-. 
d’ ab-chdn-dt-chdtnga-. 
d’ab-maiol-chdnol. 
d’oi’Chdtnga-. 
d'ot-chdtnga-pail - . 
d' ob-adenire. 
d’ eb-admire-pail~ . 


yd^ar-bd-. 


yd’ar-ba-pail-. 

J 

J-d’ar -bd-Vai- tk-ydte- 
^d’ar-bd-rd-%Jc-yclte - . 


ad th-ydte-. 

or rnonths) d’abMla-. 
dai th~ydte-. 
or months) d'ab-paiU. 


a mother her name 
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My male first cousin (if older) (m- or fern, 
speaking). 

My elder half-brother (whether 7 ^ . 

uterine or consanguine) ^ ‘ 


My male first-cousin (if younger) { ditto ). 
My younger half-brother (if uterine) ( ditto ). 
My „ „ (ii consanguine) ( ditto ). 

My first-cousin’s wife (if older) ( ditto ). 


Mj’’ elder half-brother’s wife 
(whether uterine or 
sanguine) 


.’’s wife 'I 
ir con- !> 


( ditto ). 


My younger (uterine) half- 7. 
brother’s wife 5 


My first-cousin’s wife (if younger) ( ditto ). 

( ditto ). 

My younger (consanguine) ditto ( ditto )• 
My female first cousin (if older) ( ditto ). 

( ditto ). 

My female first cousin (if younger) ( ditto ) . 
My younger half-sister (if uterine) ( ditto ). 


My elder half-sister (whether } 
uterine or ' consanguine) y 


My „ „ (if consanguine) (ditto). 


My first cousin’s husband (if older) ( ditto ). 

My elder half-sister’s husband 'l 

(whether uterine or consan- V ( ditto ). 
guine) ) 

My first cousin’s husband (if younger) ( ditto ). 

My younger (uterine) half-sister’s 7 / , 1 :++^ v 
husband S ^ ^ ^ 

My younger (consanguine) ditto ( ditto ). 

The relationship subsisting between a 
married couple’s parents. 


1 

I 

^ d'ar~cli4bil-tniuhaTC. 

d’ar-doatinga-. 

d^dkd-kdm-. 

d <iT-do(Ubvja.~\ d’fir-u'ijingfi'. 

I , 

d ar-chabil-cntohare-Tui-thyate-. 

I 

j 

d 'ar-doatinga-Tai-iJc-yale - . 

d'‘ dkd-hdm-V ai-ik-ydte- . 

d'ar-ddatinga (or d’ar-ic(jinga)4'ai4I:-ydit-. 

I 

)- dia chdnol-derdoba-ydte-. 
d’ar-doatinga - pail- . 


d' dl'd-kdm-pa il- . 


{ 


d'ar-doatinga-pail-. 

d'ar-tctijinga-pail-. 


ydia cMml-d,erd&}a-y4M'd.4k-yM€% 

J 


d'ar-d6aiinga~pail-Vd- ik-yMe-. 


d’dkd-kdm-pad-l'd-ik-ydte-. 

(Far-ddatinga {or d'ar -ic£jinga)-23atl‘V&~tk-tfMe- 
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LIST OF PROPER NAMES, TOGETHER WITH A LIST OF THE “FLOWER’ 
NAMES BORNE BY YOUNG WOMEN DURING MAIDENHOOD AND EARLY 
MARRIED LIFE, AND A LIST OF THE VARIOUS SEASONS. 


Proper names 
{common to both sexes) J' 


“ Flower ” 
name.i 


Name of tree 
(or insect) 
in season. 2 


Names of the 
various minor 
seasons. 


balm 

bereM 

bia 

Mala 

Mr a 

Mrola 

bora 

bulb ala 

burla 

hurhqa 

chHla 

chormila 

dora 

gdlat 

ira 

irola 

jaro 

joplola 

Mia 

Miya 


katiola 

Upa 

16 kola 

lora 

m4ba 

rnebola 

ngongala 

nidli 

pdrila 

•potya 

powirjla 

punya 

rta 

riala 

torn 

tura 

zoSi 

wMckola 

wologa 

ySga 






ora 




'dga 


X 


'^ytre | 


pdtaJca 
halya 

'^rklte, 

ckdgara 

'^'^cJiarapa 


{ 


chenra 


/■ 


^yvlu 


Ukera- 

cMlip- 

■pd- 

jor- 

oro- 

jtdga- 

idtib- 

yp.ri- 

bdja- 

pdtak- 

baila- 

riche- 

chddak- 

chalanga- 

chdrap- 

oiyum-'^'t. 

chenara- 

rdr- 


Itkera-wdh-^ 
chtlip-tcdb- 
pd-wdh- 
jor-icdb- 
6ro-wdb- 
jzdga-zcdb- 
idtib-mlb~ 
yire-wdb- 
hdja-ziAb- 
pdtak-udh- 
baila- wdb- 
riche-ivdb- 
chddak-wdb- ^ 
chdlanga-wdb- j 
iopnga-wdb- 
chdmp-wdb- 

biyum -kdpnga- 
wab- 

chenara-wdb- 
rdr-wdb- 
yulu-wdb- j 




Names of the- 
principal 
seasons. 


'\pdpar 4 
J (-14706)- 




yire-hddo- ^ 
also 
rdp-wdb- ^ 


ygumul- 


1? 


* TIm foUo-mng remarks may serve to illustrate the use of these names : — When a woman is enceinte 
she anc her husbai^ decide what name the child shall bear ; as a compliment, they often select that 

.Supppfng the name selected to be hta. should the infant prove to be 
a boj, he is b^-ota, or, if a girl, bia-kdta (see App. VII, footnote b). These suffixes are applied 

only during the first t-wo or three yeai^ after which, until the period ‘of puberty, the lad would L 
toomi as t^a-cfa?u. and the girl as bia-^-lola until she arrived at womanhood, when sh^ is said to be 

^ name, as a prefix to her proper, or birth, name. By this method 

women are marriageable. There being ei^-hteen prescribed tmes 
which blossom m succession throughout the year, the “flower ” name be.stowed in each case depends 
?.“■ ^PPons to be m season when the girl attains maturity If for instance ^ this 

of August when the ckdlangt (PterocaSus dilW^’oSL)^^£ 
would become chagara-bla, and this compound name would be borne by her LtilThe 
married and \ras a mother, when the “flower ’’ name would give place to the term chiina (or chdna) 
mswenng to M^ain, which she retains unaltered for the rest of hir life. If, howeverrshe remain eSd- 
less a woman has to pass some years of married life before being addressed as c/ia«a aTr rarelv if 

bS^nSef the bearing the lime 

newer ana birth names, the possibility of confusion arising in this respect is verv remote 
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Explanatory Remarks. 

1. Bestowed on girls on attaining maturity. 

2. For the botanical names of trees, see App, XI. 

3. wdb- signifies “ season.” 

4. The “ commences ahout the middle oi KoTCmher and terminates about the 

middle of February. It comprises the “cool season”. 

5. This embraces the Summer and Autumn of the year. Honey is abundant at the 
commencement of the season, during the course of which the principal fruit trees are in 
bearing. It lasts about three months, m., till about the middle of May. 

6. Lit., season of abundance. 

7. This period is called lada-chku (dirt- body) owing to their practice of smearins 
their persons with the sap of a plant of the Alpinia sp. (called yini-) when engaged in 
removing a honey-comb, swarming with bees, from a tree. 

8. Is known as tdh-tdng-direka-[m. (fruit)-tree leaflet] in allusion to the fresh foliage 
of Spring, and lasts about 3| months, i.e., till about the close of August, more than half 
“ the rains.” 

9. Is known as gumul-wdb- and lasts about 2| months, viz., till about the middle of 
November, and comprises the latter portion of the rainy season. 

10. Ihe butu- is a slug found in rotten logs of gurjon wood (see drain- App. XI). It 
is wrapped in a leaf and cooked before it is eaten. Prior to this its tail is broken off 
and thrown away (hence tdpnga-). 

11. The diyum- is the larva of the great capricornis beetle (Cerambyx heros), and is 
found in newly-fallen logs, whence it is scooped out (hence k&pngor), and then cooked and 
eaten. 

12. This embraces the six months of the rainy season. 
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TERMS INDICATIJ^TG CERTAIN PERIODS OF THE DAY AND NIGHT, THE 
PHASES OP EACH LUNATION, VARIOUS TIDES, WINDS, CLOUDS, Etc. 

Though the Andamanese are, naturally content with a rough method of reckoning 
;i/Ke-diurnal as well as nocturnal-the terms in use amply serve to meet all requirements. 
They are follow : — 


First appearance of dawn 
Between dawn and sunrise . . 

Sunrise . . 

From sunrise to about 7 a. m. 

f rising sun 
Forenoon ^ 

tbig sun . . 

Noon 

f from noon till 3 p. m. 

Afternoon ^ ^ ,, , 

j^irom 3 p. m. till about 5 p, m. 

From 5 p. m, till sunset 
Sunset . . 

Twilight 

After dark till near midnight 
Midnight 


tvdngcda- 
da-wdnga- 
bodo-la-doatinga- 
lUi- ; dtlma- 
hodo-la-Jcag {al)- nga~ 

bodo-chanag- 

bodo-cMu- 

bodo-la-loringa- 

5 bodo-V dr-d^ycmga- ; 

< d-dr-dtyanga- 
dtla- 

bodo-la-lotinga- 

el-dkci-dduya- 

d-dr-yitingd- 

gurng-cMu- 


Owing to their inability to count they have no means of denoting the number of 
I unatiom occurring during a solar year which, with them, consists of three main divisions, riz : 
p&pciT~, the cool season ; y^.re-bod'O-, the hot season ; and gumul-, the rainy season. These 
again are sub-divided into twenty minor seasons {see App. IX), named for the most part 
after various trees which, flowering at successive periods, afford the necessary sources of 
supply to houey-bees. 

The luTiar periods recognised are : — 

The waxing moon . . . . . . 6gar-hi~vxtlaganga- {lit. “ moon-growing ”). 

The waning moon ogar.ldr^dowdnga- {lit. “moon diminish^ 

ing”). 

while the four phases of each lunation are indicated as follows : 

New moon . . . . . . . . dgar-direha-yahd- (lit. “ moon- baby -small” ). 

First quarter dgar-cMnag- {lit. “ moon-hig ”). 

Full moon , . . . . . ^ ^ dgar-chdti- {lit. “ moon-body ”). 

I^st quarter ogar-Bnab- {lit. “ moon-thin ”). 

That they, moreover, recognise the influence of this luminary upon the tides {kola-) 
is manifest from their terms denoting high and low tide at full-moon in the following list of 
recognised tidal phases : — 

Hi^-tide I ; 


Ijow-tide 

Hi^-tide at full-moon 


L ir-Vdr-to4ipobre 
Mla-bd- 


6gcM‘-kdla~ 
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Low-tide at full-moon 

High-tide at new-moou 

Low-tide at ditto , . , , , , , . , , 

Ditto at day-break 

Flood-tide (generic) 

Ditto at full- and new-moon (forenoon) 

Ditto ditto (afternoon) 

Ditto between sunset and rising of waning moon . . 

Ebb-tide (generic) 

Ditto at full- and new-moon (forenoon) . . 

Ditto ditto (afternoon) . . 

Neap-tide . . . . 


j ogar-pddi- 
! y&char-kdla- 
yichar-pddi- 
foya-^ 

la (or kdlaybunga- 
g umul-halor” 
tdr-bdrong- kdla- ^ 
dkd-tig-pdla-'^ 
ela (or kdla)-er7iga- 
gumul-pddi-^ 
tdr-bdrong -pddi-^ 
noro- 


The four cardinal points of the compass are distinguished. The terms used are not 
derived from prevalent winds, but, in the cases of east and west^ have reference to the sun ; 
the word for the former {el-dr-m/O^Vr) signifying “ appearing-f ace-place,” and for the latter 
{fdr-mugu-) indicating “ disappearing-face-place.” The term for sgvlh {el-igla~) is the “ sepa- 
rate (distinct) place,” while the meaning and derivation of that denoting north (d-dr-jana-’^) 
remain doubtful. 


The imnds are distinguished as follows : — 

N.E. wind 

S.W. wind 

N.W. wind 
S.E. wind 


puluga-td-i pdpar-td- 
diria-td-; gumvl-td- 
chdl-jdtama- 
chtla-td- 


The second names of the first two refer to the seasons in which these winds are 
respectively prevalent (see App. IX). The reason assigned for the name of the 
N.E. wind (“ God’s wind ”) is that it blows from that region in which is situated the invisi- 
ble legendary bridge {pidga-Vdr-chduga-) which connects their world with paradise {see 

paradise). 

They recognise three forms of clouds indicating them thus : — cumulus towia- ; 

stratus ara-muga-barnga- and rdrnhViS . . - .yurn-li-dlya- 

Of the stars and constellations “ Orion’s belt ” alone is found to bear a name (bda-)’, 
this is due to the fact that they never venture out of sight of land, and experience no necessity 
for studying the bearing of the various planets at different seasons, or for distinguishing 
them by name. They, however, identify the “Milky-way,” which they name ig-ySlowa., 
and poetically describe as “ the path used by the angels ” (mdromn-). 


1 Occurs 3 or 4 days after new And fuU-moon and is a favorite time for coUecting siu li-£ish. 

2 Between 3 and 9 a,m» 

3 Between 3 and 9 p*m. 

4 Favorite time for turtle hunting* 

5 af-jcLThd appears to occur in only one other word# viziy, ** see App* III,, 
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LIST OF SOME OP THE TREES AND PLANTS IN THE 

ANDAMAN JUNGLES. 

Andamanese name, j Botanical name. 

1 . 


Remarks. 


dbnga- (a) ^ 
aina- 
alaba- 
dm- (a) (e) 

dpara- {d) (fe) ^ 

also abad- ) 

draga- 
drain- (m) 

bada- (o) 

badama- 
badar- (a) 
baila- (o) (6) 
bdja- {}/) 

bdlah- 

balya- 

bdrata- (c) 

bataga- (a) 

bela- 

hema- 

berekdd- 

berewi- 

blbi- 

hiriga- 

birtat- 


Dillenia pilosa 
Dipterocarpus alatus. 
Melochia velutina. 
Calamus, sp. No. 1. 

Ptychosperma Kulilii. 


Dipterocarpus laevis 
Rhizophora eonjugata 

Sometia tomentosa (?) 
Terminalia procera 
Steroulia (? villosa) 


Caryota sobolifera 
Ceriops Candolleana 
Natsatium herpestes 
Albizzia Lebbek (?) 
Glycosinis pentapbylla 
Claosylon affine (1) 
Terminalia (1 citrina) 
Planchonia valida 


(Burm.) Kanyin ngi. 

(See App. XIII, item 66). 


I 

5 


(Hindi) Palawa. 

(Bnrm.) Bebia. 

(Burm.) Kanyin byu Gurjon-oil 
tree. 

(Burm.) Byuma. (See App, XHT 
iteml.) 


(Burm.) Bambway byu. 
(Burm.) 8abu-bani. 



(Burm.) Madama. 
(Burm.) Kukho. 


(Burm.) Bambway ngi. 


bUim- 
bdl- (v) 
boma- 

bdrowa- (?t) 

bdtokdko- (p) 
bub- 


Sopbora sp. 

Calamus sp. 

Claoxylon sp, 

Myristica longifolia 

Sabia (?) 

Ancistrocladus extensus (?) 


Ground Rattan. 

5 (Hindi) Jaiplial. 

I 0urm.) Zadipho. 


bukura- (i) 

bur- 
buiu~ 
chdb- (a) 
chddak- 
cJiage- 

chai~ 

ckaij- {a) (b) 
chdkxLn- (6) 


Diospyros (?) nigricans 


Rubiaceae 

Paratropia venulosa 
» • « « 

Semeearpus anaoardium 
Entada pursoetha 


^ Bastard ebony, or marble wood 
i (superior variety). See 

Extensively used in making arrows. 
(Hindi) Baddm. 


5 Bows are generally made from 
tMs tree. 

(Hindi) Bildwa. 


chManga- (g) 


Pteroearpus dalbergioides 


(Burm.) Padauk. 


^ -J.. -u* « • — - V I JL lA/UfU/VUtV ^ 

SupexintSnt of^the^BotaSe ar iStr*" h the late Sir Geoi 

the scientific names of many of the trees in* tMs fis? I have been al 

1 See Notes at end of this Appendix 


King, when 
to ascertain 
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APPENDIX Xl~contd: 


.Andamanese name. 


Botanical name. 


Remarks. 


chdm- (j) 

chdmti- 

changta- 


chap 


{ 


Areoa laxa of Hamilton 
of Areea triandra) 
Cynometra polyandra 
Calamus sp. 


Terminalia sp 


(a variety 


Leaves used in thatching huts, 
and for making the warning 
WTeaths round a grave or desert- 
I ed encampment. 


chdto- 

Albizzia Lebbek (?) 

chcmga-y^ianga- 

Hopea odorata 

chtnir- (or chenara-) 

Leea sambueina 

oMlip- 

Diospyros densiflora (?) 

chAad- 

A « ^ • 

chobal- 

Atalantia sp. 

chongaror {a) 

• • • • 

chopa- (a) 

Leguminosae 

cJiob- {a) 

Calamus sp. No. 2 

chokngor 

Goniothalamus Grifl&thii 

cholij- 

Hypolytrum trinervium 

chor- {i) 

CHtis cinnamonea 

choram- 

Scolymus cornigerus 

ddlcar-tdla- 

Hydnocarpus 

dideblct- 

Xanthophyllum glaucum 

dod- 

Myristica Irya 

dogota- (d) (/) 

Mimusops Indica (or ? littoralis) 

domto- (p) 

Guettarda speciosa 

dumla- 


dum~ 

Barringtonia racemosa 

eletdla- 


emej- (6) 

Terminalia bialata 

engara- (a) 

Musa sp. 

erepaid-tcit- 

Strychnos nux vomica 

gdcho- 

• • • • 

gad- 

Calophyllum spectabile 

geldim- (a) 

Leguminosae sp. 

gereng- {n) 

Bombax malabaricum 

gugmor 

Trigonostemon longifolius 

ttih (6) 

Pandanus (?) 

3^- (d) 

Gluta longipetiolata 

jala- 

Rubiacese 

jangma- (a) 

Stephania hemandifolia 

jtdga- 

' » * • * 

jini- (a) 

Alpinia sp. 

jbr- 

Odina Wodier 

1 


^ (Hindi) Siris. 
i. (Burm.) Tsit. 
(Bunn.) Thingam-byu. 


(Burm.) MauJcaraung. 


5 The fruit somewhat resembles 
^ a medlar in flavour. 


^ (Hindi) ? Ldl chini, 
i (Burm.) ? CJidndu. 

Sometimes used for paddle making, 
f (Hindi) Moma. 

(Burm.) Kap&li thit. 

(Burm.) Fishum. 


Wild plantain. 


5 (Hindi) Semhal. 

I (Burm.) IXdu. 

J Its leaves are crushed and appli- 
t ed to malarial fever patients. 

(Burm.) TMp-py^. 


See Jovrti. B. Anffitop. InsLt 
vol. 12, p. 353. 

(B\urm.) NrjibbhL 
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APPENDIX :K.l—contd. 


Andamanese name. 


Botanical name. 


Remarts. 


juUij- (6) 
jUmu- {a) 

Mdaha- 
hai- (a) 


Dendrolobium nmbellatum 
? Bmguiera gymnorhiza, or Rhiz- 
phora mucronata. 

Ficus hispida * 

Mangifera sylvatica 


(Burm.) Byubo. 
Wild mango. 


kai-ita- (a) (6) 
kdpa- (a) (h) 

hared- (a) 

Jcarega- (a) 
kohan- (r) 
kon- {a) 
horfMa- 
kijtdnga- 
kUnra- 


l&che- 


l&kera- 
logaj- (a) 
lokoma- 
mdchal- 
maii- (x) 


Artoearpus cbaplasha 
Licuala (probably peltata) 

? Sterculia (or Sanadera Indica) 

Diospyros sp. 

Paj’anelia multijuga 
Diospwos sp 
Griffitbia longiflora 
One of the Rubiaeeae 
Dracontomelum sylvestre 


Lactaria salubris 


Leguminosse sp. 
Angiopteris eve eta 
« « « 

Atalantia sp. 
Sterculia (?) 


y (Hindi) Kathar. 

I (Burm.) Toung-peng. 

f The fruit contains a nut which 
J after being sucked is broken 

! is eaten and 

the Kernel is thrown away. 


TThe fruit being large and round 
J IS often used as a moving 
< target by being rolled along 
the ground or down a slope 
L and shot at while in motion.. 


(Burm.) Auk yeuza. 


mdng- (a) (h) (1) 


Pandanus Andamanensium 


(Hindi) keora. 


mdnag- 

mdt- 

midwin- (a) 
ngdtya- (a) 
ng&ber- (b) 
nUraimo- 
odag- 

ddorma- (a) 
6li-{a) 
olma- 
dro- 


Mesua ferrea 

Heritiera littoralis 
Anacardiacese 
Bruguiera sp. 

Cycas Rumphii 
Ficus sp. No. 1 
Eugenia sp. 

Ficus (probably macrophylla) 
• • • • 

Chickrassia tabularis 


/ (Hindi) Sdl. 

(. (Burm.) Qangua. 


(Burm.) TMsunuwe. 
(Burm.) Ngdzu. 


dropa- (a) (b) (i) 

oria-idt- (a) (g) 

pd- (b) 

paima- 

paiOa- (b) 

pdb- 

pdr- 


Baccaurea sapida 

Uvaria micrantha 
Semeearpus (?) 

Clausena (probably Wallichii) 


s (Hindi) Khatta phaL 
/ (Burm.) Kanazo. 

(Burm.) Thikadoei 


Lagerstroemia regina (? hypoleuca) 
Leguminosae sp. 


(Burm.) Pima. 
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APPENDIX Xl-contd. 


Andamanese name. 


Botanical name. 


Remarks. 


pdra- 

^aTod- 

pdtak- 


pdtla- 

pidag- 
pSli- (a) 
pitaing- 

ptcha- (i) 

pidga- (w) 

pUita- 

pirij- 
pUi~ 
pd- (0 
por- {a) 

pdnid- 

pva- 

pulain- (6) 
puUci- ip) 
p%lha- 

pvM~ ip) 

rd- 

rdb- 


r&che~ 

reg-Vdhd-cTiM- 


rim- (s) 
rotoin- 

tdlanga-idt- 

tdlapa- 


Graminese 


Meliosma simplicifolia 


Asplenium nidus 

• « • « 

Gnetum scandens 
Memecylon varians 

Diosp3rros 


Gnetum edule 

Afzelia bijuga 
Derris scandens 
Bambusa Andamanica 
Kortbalsia ipr Calamosagus) sea- 
pbigera. 

probably Scbmeidelia glabra 
Bambusa 


Muouna sp. 

Memecylon (probably capitella- 
tum). 

Nipa fruticans 
Dendrobium secundum 
Phoenix sp. 

Eugenia (?) 

Ficus laccifera 

Eugenia sp. 

Polyalthia Jenkinsii 

Bambusa (?) nana 

Celtis (or Gironniera) 

Syzygium Jambolanum 
Antitaxis calooarpa 

Terminalia trilata (?) 

Corypha macropoda 


fLeaves sometimes used as 
J “ aprons ” by women. See 
I dogota and (/). The kernel 
^ of the seed is eaten. 

[ ^ See Jouru. Hoy. Anthrop. 
^ Inst, Vol. 12, p. 151. 


{ Bastard ebony or marble ^wood 
(inferior variety). See bukura- 
(ante). 

Common cane. 

{ Fibre extensively used, vide 
Journ. Roy. Anthrop. Inst., 
Vol. 12, pp. 383-5. 


(Female) 


(Burm.) Kimberlin. 

{ Male variety, used for making 
the shaft of the turtle-spear 
and for poling canoes. 
(Burm.) Ngdzu sp. No. 1. 


Dhunny leaf palm. 

(Hindi) Kajur. 

^ (Hindi) Chandan. 

'I (Burm.) Tau-ngim. 

\ (Hindi) Bargat. 

I > (Burm.) Ngi&u. 

(Burm.) Mai-dmbu. 

rUsed for making the shafts of 
J the rdia-, tirUj-, and tdibod- 
arrows. 

(Burm,) Tingam. 

(Burm.) Gangwingm. 

C (Burm.) ? Ngdzu sp. No. 2. or 
J Kyu na lin. 

(Hindi) Chuglam. 
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APPENDIX Xl—contd. 

Andamanese name. 

Botanical name. 

Renaarks- 

tapar- 

Eryeibe coriacae 


tdtib- (a) (i) 

Croton argyratus (Blyth) 

(Burm.) Ghaunu. 

U- 

tohal- 

. • • • 

• ■ • • 

(Burm.) Kidtalung. 

tdl- 

Amo mum dealbatum (oysericeum) 

top- 

Barringtonia Asiatica 

(Burm.) Pyu. 

iota- 

• . • « 

ud- (b) 

Menispermaceae 


vdala- 

Pandanus verus 


uj- (d) 

Tetrantbera lancoefolia 

See App. XIII, item 76. 

ul- 

Carapa obovata 

(Burm.) Penleong. 

utam- 

Maranta grandis (or Phrynium 
grande) 

waina- 

. • . . 


wdnga- 

Pterospernum acerifolium 

^ (Hindi) Jungli saigon. 



uyhgO/-' 

• » • • 

1 (Burm.) Pami. 

wilima- 

Podo carpus polystacHa. 

(Burm.) TMt min. 

ydrla- 

■ « * • 


ydtigi- 

Rubiaeeae 


yire- 

Sterculia sp. 


yolba- 

Anodendron paniculatum 

See App. XIII, item 64. 


(a) Fruit is eaten. 

(b) Seed is eaten. 

(c) Heart of the tree is eaten. 

(d) Pulpy portion of spathe is eaten. 

(e) Leaf stems used in manufacture of sleeping-mats. (App. XIII, item 23.) Leaves used for 
thatching purposes. 

{ /) Rotten logs used as fuel ; leaves used by women as ** aprons (dbunga-) (see Journ. Boy* Anthrop, 
Vol. 12, pp. 330-1 and App. XIII, item 79.) 

(pr) Stem of this plant used for the frame and handle of the hand-net (Md-), see App. XTII, item 20. 
(h) Leaves used for thatching, for screens (see App. XIII, item 74), for bedding, for wrapping round 
corpse, for packing food for journey, prior to cooking, etc, 

{i) Rotten logs used as fuel. 

(y) Used in manufacture of the fore-shaft of the rata-, tirlej-, tolhdd-^ and chdm- arrows {vide App. 
XIII, items 2, 3, 4, and 8) and sometimes also the skewer (item 77). 

{h) Leaves used for thatching and for bedding. 

31) ^^uufacture of articles of personal attiro (see App. XIII, items 25, 27, 28, 

(m) The middle portion of rotten logs used for torches. 

(n) Rarely used' for making canoes. 

(o) Used for adzes, sometimes for foreshafts of arrows and for making children’s bows, 

(p) Leaves used for the flooring of huts, 

(g) Buttress-like slab roots used for making the sounding-boards employed when dancing* 

(r) Used for making canoes. 

(sj Resin used in manufacture of Jcdnga*td-bitj- (see App. XIII, item 62). 

(t) Used in making the gdb-, hai-, and sometimes the tog- (see App. XIII, items 82, 80 and 10), 

{u) Generally used for making paddles and the leaves for bedding. 

(t;) Used for making shaft of hog- spear. 

(tc?) Used for making baskets, fastenings of adzes, turtle -spears, torches, {tdug-) and of bundles^ J 
^also for suspending buckets, for stitching cracks in canoes and in thatching. 

(a?) Used for making canoes ; the resin is employed in making torches. 

(y) Used for making canoes, pails, and eating -trays- 
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AP PENDIX X II. 

aST OF SHELL-FISH COMMONLY KNOWN TO THE ANDAMANESE. 


. aanese name. 

Scientific name. 

Remarks. 

ba - [ci) 


j Large edible crab. See Diet. 

ba l. ola- (a) ^ \ 

Monodonta (1 labeo) 


ba l:- (a) 

Delphinula laciniata 



Pecten (1) Indica 

Scallop. 

a (6)1 

Pteroceras ehiragra 

Scorpion sbell. 

cha : i-chuhul- 

Murex tribtdus 

i 

1 

chcj- , ■ ohokt) 

Pinna (? squamosa) 

\ Bouquet-holder shell. 

c/iiff/- 

Pinna (?) 

1 

1 

! 

choLC •" 

? Conus ebumeus 


ClhOi '.I- ; ■ J 

Scolymus cornigerus 

1 

1 

cU -'t- ( ) 

Tridacna crocea 

! 

cM ; 

Murex (? palma-rosae) 

1 Rose-bud shell. 

} 

ila 

Perna epbippium 

i 

i 

gare.^ - 

Dentalium octogonum 

j 

gareii-i)!::.- {a 

Turbo (1) 

Top-shell. 

tna-ola- (a) 

Nassa (? toenia) 

; Dog-whdh. 

jdrawa-ola- (a) 

Purpura Persica | 

\ 

\ 

jirhi-'’- 

Cyrena (?) 


jorol- ('•'( 

Cerithidea telescopium 

\ 

\ 

jui' ■ . . d b%ng- 

Solen vagina 

' Razor-fish. 

\ 

hO llU'l’y- 

Trocbus (1 obeliscus) 


hif ■ 

Area granosa 

\ 

\ 

\ 


• « • • 

I Small edible crab. See Diet. 

kor,!'-..- 

Tridacna squamosa 


kai- [ i 

» • • * 

Prawn. See Diet. 

haibi]- W; j 

1 

• • • « 

Shrimp. See Diet. 

lido- 

Turbo marmoratus 

Is eaten by the Baidawa tribe only. 

l'ta~ [fi] 1 

Cassis glauca 

Helmet-shell. King-oonch. 

mdll-i- {a'] 

Venus (?) 


m'drcd- (7. * 

Venus meroe 

Pattern-shot Venus. 

mar mo- {a. 

Patella variabilis 

Rock-limpet. 


1 («) d. that are cooked and eaten by all, while (&) indicates those that are cooked and 

Paten by w/?/ <rd .'ons only- 
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APPENDIX XII— cowirf. 


Andamanese name. 


Scientific name. 


Remarks. 


Mred- 

odo- 

ola- (a)i 

ola-Vig-wod 

olog- 

paideh- {a) 
pail- (&) 
pailta- (6) 
pdp-ola- (a) 
pile- (a) 
porma- (a) 
puluga-l’ar-dlang- 
r^keto- 
rohta- (b) 

(dra-ola- (a) 
failig-punur- 
teb- (a) 


t&Atn- 

Ul- 

fdina- 
tua- (a) 
u- (a) 

dchup- 

uyo- 

wal- (b) 
lodka- (a) 
wd/ngata- (a) 
wop- (6) 
yddi-F dr-He- (o) 


Mitra adusta 
Nautilus pompilius 
Cerithium ( 1 nodulosum) 

• • * « 

Strombus (? pugilis) 

Area (?) 

Mytilus smaragdinus 
Pharus (?) 

Turbo porphyreticus 
Circe (?) 

Area (?) 

Dolium latelabris (? galea) 
Hemicardium imedo 
Cyrena (?) 

Natica albumen 
Conus (? nobilis) 

Bulla naucum 
Cypraea Arabica 
„ Mauritiana 

„ Talpa 

„ Tigris 

„ Vitellus 

i Cassis Madagascariensis (1 also 
I tuberosa) 

Ostrea (1 ) 

Trochus Niloticus 

Cyrena (?) 

Conus textile 
? Turbinella pyrum 
Spondyius (?) 

«• * » 6 

Area (? granosa) 

Ostrea (?) 

I Haliotis glabra (also H. asininus) 




Mitre-shell. 


Hermit-crab. See Diet. 


Sea-mussel. 


Bubble-shell. 

Cowry. 


1 (o) denotes those that; are cooked and „ii ZoTm 

eaten by married persons tmly. ® 


Queen-conch. 

Eaten many years ago but not 
now. 

See App. XIII, item 51 (u-ta- 
Ui., d -shell). 

Cone shell. 

Chahk (or shank)-shell. 

Thorny oyster. 

Lobster, also craw(or cray)-fish. 


Oyster. 

Ear-shell. 


(6) indicates those that are cooked and 
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fig. a. Some inmates of the “Home” at Port Blair, (cir. 1890). [Note woman-mourner 

in centre with clay head-coveringj. 
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A PROVISIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE MUHAMMADAN 
ARCHITECTURE OF INDIA. 

BT K. a. C. CRESWELL, HOK. A.B.I.B.A. 

{Continued from page 108.) 


Hodges, W. Choix de vues de I’lnde, 
dessinees sur les lieux, pendant les annees 
1780 1781) 1782, et 1783, et ex^cutees en 
aqua-tinta. Select views in India, etc. 
Large foUo, pp. [iii], with 48 coloured plates, 
explanatory text, in French and English, 
interleaved. Edwards, London, 1786 

See plates 11, Ruins at Futohpur Sikri ; 12, 
mosque at Putehpur Sikri; 13, mosque at J aunpur : 
14, mosque at Rajmahal; 15, Agra Port from the 
river; 11 and 18, mosque at Mungheir; 19, 
mosque at Chunar Gur; 21, mosque of 
Aurangzeb at Benares ; 29, Port at Mungheir ; 

31, mosque at Ghazipur ; 34, Bridge at Jaunpur 5 
37*and 38, Palace of Suja ul Dowleh at Paizabad ; 
39, mausoleum of Akbar at Sikandra. 

Home. Select Views of Mysore, the Coun- 
try of Tippoo Sultan ; from, drawings taken 
en the spot, with historical descriptions. 
4to., pp. vii and 48, with 29 plates and 
4 folding maps. Bowyer, London, 1794 
“ The Tomb of Hydor Ali Khan,” pp. 47-48, 
with plate. Died a. d* 1782* 

Hunter, James. Fioturesquc Scenery in 
the Kingdom of Mysore, from forty drawings 
taken on the spot. Engraved under the 
direction of Edward Orme. Large oblong 
folio, pp. [i], with 41 coloured plates. 

Orme, London, 1805 

See plates 3, Mausoleum of Hyder Ali, Seringa- 
patam; 4, Mosque at Seringapatam ; 6, Music 

Gallery, Seringapatam ; 7, Hyder Ali’s own 
family mausoleum at Kolar ; 9, 10, 12 and 13, 
Tippoo’s Palace, Bangalore ; 26, Idgah, Ous- 

cottah : 27, Killader’s mausoleum, Ousoottah. 

Luard, Major John. Views in India, 
Saint Helena and Car Nicobar, drawn from 
■nature and on stone. Impl. 4to., pp. [iii], 
with 60 plates, explanatory text interleaved. 

Graf, London, [1838] 
Includes : Delhi — ^View of Kutb Minar, Tomb 
of Shams-ud-Din Altamsh, Sehm Gaxh, Mosque 
of Sher ShAh and Alai Darwaza ; Agra — ^Taj 
Mahal (entrance gateway, general view, angle 
'tower on, river, and interior). 


Ormb, William. 24 views in Hindostao, 
drawn by William Orme from the original 
pictures painted by Mr. Daniell & Colonel 
Ward : now in the possession of Richard 
Chase. Large oblong folio, pp. [i] and 4, 
with 24 coloured plates. 

Orme, [London, 1800 ?] 
See plates 11, West Gate of the Kotilah of 
Firoz Shah, Delhi ; 18, Bridge at Jaunpur ; 24, 
Kutb Minar, Delhi, with surrounding buildings. 
Salt, Henry. Twenty-four views, in 
St. Helena, the Cape, India, Ceylon, the 
Red Sea, Abyssinia, and Egypt. From 
drawings by Henry Salt. Atlas folio, 24 
coloured plates, and 24 leaves of text, 4to., 
in pocket. M’Lean, London, 1822 

See plate 7 — Mosque at Lucknow. 

Simpson, William. India, ancient and 
modern. A series of illustrations of the 
country and people of India and adjacent 
territories. Executed in chromo-lithography 
from drawings by William Simpson. With 
descriptive literature by John William Kaye. 
Atlas foUo, pp. iv and 100, with 50 coloured 
plates. Day, London, 1867 

See plate X — a good view of tlie Palace at Amber. 

Wilson, Horace H The Oriental 
Portfolio : picturesque illustrations of the 
scenery and architecture of India. Drawn 
on stone from the delineations of the most 
eminent artists, [Thomas Bacon, with the 
exception of one by Capt. Grindlay] taken 
from original designs and accompanied hy 
descriptive notices. Folio, pp. [i], with 
11 plates, explanatory text interleaved. 

Smith, Elder & Co., London, 1841 

n. ^Pavilion at the Tomb of Sufdur Jung, 

Delhi; VI and VIL— Deeg; VHL— The Fort 
of Mongir; IX. — ^Mausoleum of Sufdur Jung; 
XI. ^Tomb of Humayun’s Vizier, Delhi. 

AGRA AND FATHPtTR SlKRt. 
A.-M., G. R. The Restoration of the Moghul 
Buildini at Agra. Frasefs Magazine, New 
Series.Vol. IX, pp. 112-115. 1874 

See White, (WiUiam H.). 
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Anderson, Col. R. P. The Taj. ATransla- 
tion from the Persian. The Calcutta Beview, 
Vol. LVII, pp. 233-237. 1873 

From MS., Or. 2030 British Museum. See \ A. 
Smith, History of Fine Art in India, p. 419 n. 

Includes a description of the stones used in the 
mosaic work, with places of origin. ; also a list of 
the chief craftsmen, with their salaries. 

Anon. [Twenty-five large coloured plates, 
being elevations of the Taj Mahal, Moti 
Masjid, Mausoleum of Itimadu-d-Doulah, 
and other monuments at Agra, of the mau- 
soleum of Akbar at Sikandarah, and of the 
Buland Darwazah at Putehpore Sikri, with 
facsimiles of the detail of their ornament- 
ation and of their inscriptions, drawn by 
native artists about A. D. 1812, and bound 
up in a volume 3' 6" x 2' 6".] MS., Stowe, 
Or. 17A, British Museum. [1812 ?] 

Title page : “ This contains 

a faithful Copy of the Inscriptions on the 
Outside of & within the Mausoleum, or 
Taaje, at Agra, in India, taken by a 
Moonshee who was employed by the Bengal 
Government to superintend and shew the 
Place to Visitors, and which were carefully 
translated under the Inspection of the 
Adjutant-General of the Bengal Army, in 
the year 1812-13. G. Nugent.” MS. 
Stowe, Or. 17B. Brit. Museum. 1812-13. 

Includes edso inscriptions on the tomb of Shah 
Jahan, and on the Moti Masjid and DiwIln-i-Kh&s. 

The Eozah of Eatimad-ul- 

Dowlah, at Agra. [From the Calcutta Jour- 
ml] Asiatic Journal and Monthly Register, 
Vol. XVII, pp. 638-639. 1824 

Mofussil Stations, No. II. — 

Agra. Asiatic Journal and Monthly 

Register, Vol. X, New Series, pp. 68-66. 1833. 

The Emperor Akber’s Palace. 

Asiatic Journal and, Monthly Register, Vol. II 
Third Series, pp. 82-84. 1844 

— — - Pictorial Agra (Abridged). 

Contains 26 Half-tone photographs of its most 
prisKipal bmldings with letterpress descrip- 
tion of all. Sm. oblong 8vo., pp. 27. 

Priya Ball & Co., Agra, 1912 

A selection from Pictorial Agra. 


Anon. Buildings of Archaeological 
Interest in the Fort of Agra. Selections from the 
Records of Govt. N.-W. Prov., Second Series 
Vol. Ill, pp. 58-72, with 2 folding plans. 

Allahabad, 1870 

Reports by Lieut. H. H. Cole and Sir Edward 
Leeds. 

Buildings of Archaeological 

Interest in the Fort of Agra. The Architect 
Vol. V, pp. 99-100. 1871 

“ From a document recently published by the 
Government of tho Western Provinces.” 

Inscription in Nai-ki-klandi 

Transactions of the Archaeological Soziety of 
Agra, p. xvii. 1875 

On the mausoleum of Nawab Muhammad 
Mujahid Khan, erected during the reign of 
Akbar. 

Akbar ’s Tomb at Sikandra. 

Journ., Itul. Art., Vol. VI, pp. 75-80, with 
11 coloured plates illustrating the frescoes. 

1895 

Reprinted in Griggs’ Photographs and Drawings 
of Historical Buildings [q. v.] 

The Saman Burj, or Jasmine 

Tower, at Agra. The House Beautiful, Vol. 

I, p. 187, with 1 plate. 1904 

Birdwood, George. The Decorations of 
the Taj at Agra. Journ. Ind. Art., Vol. I, 
pp. 61-62, w'ith 1 folding coloured plate. 

1885 

2nd plate, ibid, supplement to ’V'ol. I, No. 10.. 

Brooks, T. Archibald. The Taj Mahal : 
a descriptive essay. 12mo. pp. [i] and 44. 
Anglo-Indian Publishing Co., Delhi, 1904. 
Btttenschon, Andrea. Taj Mahal. Dikt 
af Andrea Butenschon, illustrerad af Julius 
Wengel. Impl. 4to., pp. 24, with 7 plates. 

Norstedt, Stockholm, 1894 
Chisholm, Robert F. The Taj Mahal, 
Agra, and its relations to Indian Architec- 
ture. Journal of the Royal Society of Arts, 
Vol. LIX, pp. 170-180. Correspondence with 
Mr. Somers Clarke, pp. 393-394. 1911 

Synopsis ; The Architect, Vol. LXXXV [title' 
page misprinted LXXXVI], pp. 20-23. 
Cb^tab Mal, Munshi. TmS.rl.t ul- Akbar, 
A Persian MS. “ The best work we possess 
on the buildings in Agrah from Akbar’s 
time.” See note in the Proceedings of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1876, pp. 117-118.. 
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Written about 1829-30, fay Munsbi Chitar Mai, 
a student of Agra Government College, at the 
suggestion of Dr. James Duncan. 

Cbaik, Sib Hbney. The Taj Mehal. The 
Jlfchitect, Vol. L XXXX , p. 63. 1908 

Extracted from Impressions oj India by Sir 
Henry Craik, M.P., then appearing in the Scotsman, 

y.T.T.rq . Feed. A Guide to the Historical 
Buildings of Agra. Square 8vo., pp. 5 and 
57, with 2 plates. 

The “People’s Herald” Press, Agra, 1906 

Embbson, W. On the Taj Mahal at 
Agra. Sessional Papers of the Boy. Inst, 
of Brit. Architects, Vol. XX, pp. 195-203, 
with 2 plates. 1870 

H. — 3MAJOB J. Four Letters from Major 
,J. H. — containing a minute description of 
the celebrated City and Fortress of Agra, 
the Mausoleum of Shah Jehaun, and the 
Tomb of Akbar at Secundra. Asiatic Annual 
Register, Vol. V, “Miscellaneous Tracts,” 
pp. 71-79. 1803 

Havell, E. B. The Taj and its Designers. 
The Nineteenth Century, Vol. LIII, pp. 1039- 
1049. 1903 

Reprinted in his Essays on Indian Art, pp. 
1 23. Natesan, Madras, [1910] 

A Handbook to Agra and 

the Taj, Sikandra, Fatehpur-Sikri and 
the neighbourhood. With 14 illustrations 
from photographs and 4 plans. Sm. 8vo. 
pp. X and 139. Longmans, London, 1904 

Do, Second edition, revised, with 

Appendix [The Des%ners of the Taj] . 
Sm. 8va., pp. xii and 147. 

Longmans, London, 1912 

Hosten, Rev. H., 8.J. Who Planned 
the Taj 1 Joum., Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
New Series, Vol. VI, pp. 281-288. 1910 

Kakkabia, R. P. Akbar’s Tomb at 
Secundra. Calcutta Review, Vol. CXXVI 
[title page numbered CXXV in error], 
pp. 44-59. 1908 

A development of Fergusson’s theory that 
it is unfinished and that it lacks the central done. 


Keene, H. G. Keene’s Handbook for 
visitors to Agra and its Neighbourhood, 
re-written and brought up-to-date by E. A. 
Duncan. Seventh edition. 12mo., pp. ix 
and 295, with 4 plans. 

Thacker, Spink & Co., Calcutta, 1909 
Previous editions in 1864, 1862, 1869, 1873, 
1874, and 1878. 

Keishna Bahadite, Rajae Bbtaya. Re- 
flections on Agra, in a letter addressed to a 
friend. Second edition. Sm. 8vo., pp. 18. 

Mookerjee, Calcutts^ 1903 
LaIiL and Co., Priya. Pictorial Agra : 
illustrated by a series of photographs of its 
principal buildings, ancient and modern, 
with descriptive letterpress of each. Com- 
piled by PriyuLallandCo., Oblong 8vo., 5 
parts, pp. [i], 34 ; [i], 55; [i], 54 ; [i], 55 ; [i], 
19 ; with 240 illustrations. Lall, Agra, 1911 
Mead, Major C. Note on Tomb of Sadik 
Mahomed Khan ; with plan and drawings. 
Transacticms of the Archaeological Society of 
Agra, pp. i-iv., with 10 drawings on 1 large 
folding plate, and inscriptions. 1875 

^idiq Muhammad Kbfl.n was a Mansabdar of 
Akbar’s, and it is here suggested that his tomb 
had considerable influence on the design of the 
latter’s mausoleum. 

Mubammap Mf’In ad-Din, AJAarabddi. 
Mu’in al-asar, 8vo., pp. 3, 134 and 3, with 
3 plates and 1 figure. Lith. 

‘UthmSni Press, Agra, 1904 
Also called the Tariklj i Agra, An account of 
Agra, with a description of the T§,j Mahal and 
other mausoleums and edifices, and short bio- 
graphical accounts. 

The History of the Taj asad 

the Buildings in its Vicinity. With 3 fflos- 
trations from photographs and 2 plans. 8vo.» 
pp. iv and 122. Moon Breast, Agra, 1905 

A translation of Ma’in-oZ-ajOf (1894) by the 
same writer, 

Mdbammad Sa’!d Armad, MarahrawL 
A,?ar i Akbarf, 8vo., pp. 10 and 218, with 14 
plates and 1 ilustration. lith. 

Akbari Press, Agria, 1906 

An account of Fathpftr Sfkri and the 
buildings founded by Akbar. 
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Muhammad Latif, Say y id, Khan Bahddur. 
Agra Historical and Descriptive, with an 
account of Akbar and his Court and of the 
modern city of Agra. Illustrated with 
Portraits of the Moghul Emperors and 
Drawings of the Principal Architectural 
Monuments of that City and its Suburbs, 
and a map of Agra. 8vo., pp. x and 308, 
with 47 plates and folding map. 

Calcutta Central Press, Calcutta, 1896 
Includes Fathpur Sikrt and Sikandra. 

Mukbeji, Satya Chandea. The Travell- 
er’s Guide to Agra containing an account 
of the past history, the antiquities, and the 
principal sights of Agra, together with some 
information about Agra as it is. 12mo., 
pp. iii and 176. Sen, Delhi, 1892 

Agra in Pictures, containing an 

account of the past history, the antiquities, 
and the principal sights of Agra, together 
with some information about Agra as it 
is. Oblong 8vo., pp. [v], iii and 85, with 
36 plates. The Indian Press, Allahabad, 1910 

N., J. T. Guide to the Taj at Agra, 
Fort of Agra ; Akbar’s Tomb at Secundra, 
and Ruins of Putehpore Sikree. Translated 
from a Persian M.S.S. with an English 
version of the poetry iisscribed on the walls, 
tombs, etc.; description of the Taj, and 
extracts from several notices on the subject. 
[Third edition]. 8vo., pp. 81. 

Victoria Press, Lahore, 1869 
Previous editions : 1864, 1862. 

Nath, Pundit JaggaN/ Description of 
some Buildings in the Environs of Agra 
with notes on the history of the city before 
the time of the Emperor Akbar. Transac- 
tions of the Archaeological Society of Agra, 
pp. iv— XV. 1876 

Neweia., Majoe H. a. Three Days at 
Agra. A Complete Guide, which includes 
Fatehpur-Sikri, and Map, Sm. 8vo., pp. [i] 
and 44., 

Higginbothams Ld., Madras and Bangalore. 

£1913] 


Rowjlatt, Lt.-CoI. E. A. Report on the 
Taj at Agra. Selections from the Records 
of Govt, N.-W. Prov., Second Series, Vol. I 
pp. 70-74. Allahabad, 1869 

Renewing and repairing the mosaics, 
repainting of domes, and replacement of the 
earthenware pipes of the garden fountains by 
iron ones. 

Shaeman, G. S. a Comprehensive Guide 
to Agra and its Historical Buildings. 12mo. 
PP- 91 and xii, with 8 plates. 

Sham Lall, Agra, 1907 
Smith, Edmund W. Wall Paintings 
recently found in the Khwabgah, Fathpur. 
Sikri, near Agra. Joum. Ind. Art., Vol. VI 
pp. 65-68, with 11 plates (10 coloured). 1894 

Decorative Paintings from the 

Tomb of Itmad-ud'Daulah at Agra. Joum. 
Ind. Art, Vol. VI, pp. 91-94, with 8 coloured, 
plates. 1895. 

Reprinted in Griggs’ Photographs and Drawing 
oj Historical Buildings, [q. v,], with the addition 
of 11 coloured plates. 

Wall Paintings from Ra.h'm 

Chisti’s Tomb, Fathpur Sikri, near Agra. 
Joum., Ind. Art, Vol. VIII, pp. 41-44, with 
12 coloured plates. 1898 

Condensed from The Moghul Architectwe of 
FaihpQ/r Sikri, Part III. 

Wall Paintings from the Jami' 

Masjid, Fathpur Sikri, near Agra. Journ., 
Ind. Art., Vol. VIII, pp. 55-67, with 10 olour- 
ed plates. I899 

Condensed from The Moghul Architecture of 
FaihpOr Sikri, Part VI. 

Moghul Colour Decoration of 

Agra. Illustrate d by examples from the Chini- 
Ka-RauzH, Itmad-ud-Daulab’s Tomb, and the 
K§,nch Mahal. Joum., Ind. Art., Vol. IX, pp. 
71-73, with 19 illustrations (18 coloured) ; pp.- 
76-76, with 20 coloured plates ; pp. 77-79, 
with 17 plates (15 coloured). 1902 

Thaokebay, Col. Sib Edwaed. The 
Repairer of the Taj Mahal. Asiatic Beview, 
Vol. Vni, pp. 19-21. 1916“ 

On repairs carried out by Lieut, (afterwards 
Lt.-Col.) Joseph Taylor, in 1810. 
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VoYSBY, H. [W.] On tlie Building Stones 
and Mosaic of Akberabad or Agra. Asiatich 
JSesearcftes, Vol. XV, pp. 429-435. 1825 

Wainweight [Joel]. The Taj [Mahal 
at Agra]. Journ. Manchester Geographical 
Society, Vol. XIV, pp. 307-310, with 1 illus- 
tration. 1898 

emotional description. 

White, William H. On the Eepairs at 
Agra Fort. The Architect, Vol. XI, pp. 17-18. 

1874 

Apropos of an article in Fraser s Magazine^ 
signed G, R. A.-M. [q. t;.] 

AHMADABID. 

Anon. Restorations at Ahmedabad. The 

Architect, Vol. V, p. 186. 1871 

Partial restoration of the Harem and Sluice 
at Surkhej. 

Biggs, Col., Theodore C. Hope and 
James Fergu-sson. Architecture at Ahmed- 
abad, the Capital of Goozerat, photo- 
graphed by Col. Biggs, with an historical 
and descriptive sketch, by Theodore C. 
Hope and architectural notes by James 
Fergusson. 4to., pp. xv and 100, with 120 
plates (mounted photographs), 2 maps and 
numerous woodcuts. Murray, London, 1866 

Blochmann, H. Eight Ai-abic and Persian 
Inscriptions from Ahmadabad. Indian 
Antigmry, Vol. IV, pp. 289-293, with 8 
illustrations (facsimiles). 1875 

Two Inscriptions from Ahmed- 

S.b§.d. Indian Antiqimry, Vol. IV, pp. 
367-368. 1875 

Crawley-Boevey, a. W. A Scheme for 
the protection and conservation of ancient 
buildings in and around the city of Ahmed- 
abad. 4to., pp. 71 and xcv. 

Education Society’s Press, Bombay 1886 
Suggestions, correspondence re vandalism, 
ete., pp. 1-71; Appendix B: “Classified List of 
Ancient Public Buildings in and around the 
City of Ahmedabad. pp. v— xvii; Appendix 
C : “ Statement describing the Mosques and 
Rozas in the City, . . „ ” pp. xix-lix ; Appendix 
U Statement describing Mosques and Rozas 
iu the Suburbs pp. Ixi— Ixxxi ; etc. 


Geiots, Johh, Pri^ipal, Bombay 
mool of Art. Drawings by Students of the 
Bombay School of Art. Journ. Ini. Art., 
Vol. VI, pp. 63-64, with 13 plates (1 double). 


■ttam bipn s Mosque and Tomb, 
House, AbmadUbM. 


and Pigeon 


Dada Hari’s Well, Mosque and 
Tomb, Ahmedabad. Journ. Ind. Art., Vol. 
VI, pp. 97-98, with 14 plates (3 double). 

— ^ 1895 


AJMlR. 

Heneley, Surq.-Maj. T. Holbein. The 
Arts and Manufactures of Ajmere-Merwarra. 
Journ. Ini. Art., Vol. IH. 1889 

General notes, pp. 1-2. Appendix, Notes on 
the Durgah at Ajmere, p. ga and plates 25-32. 
Also plate 24, Gate of the Ajmere Port, and 
plate 4 (coloured), specimens of coloured marble 
found near Ajmere. 

Sarda, Har Bilas. Ajmer : Historical 
and Descriptive. 8vo., pp. x and 174, with 
27 plates and folding map. 

Scottish Mission Industries Co., Ajmer, 

1911 

Sivanate, son ofJvdldndth. Sairi Ajmer, 
Guide to AJmere-Merwara. 8vo., pp. 24. 
Lith. Printing Co, Press, Ajmer, 1892 


ALLaHABAD. 

Beveeidgb, H. Sultan Khnsrau. Journ., 
Boy. Asiatic Society, pp. 597-609. 1907 

Inscriptions on tombs of Shi,h Begam, ^nsrau, 
and Sult&nun-nisS. Begam. 

Supplementary note by author, ibid., p. 164. 

1908 

In coimeotion with above : — 

Dewhurst, R. P. The Inscriptions in the 
l^usrau at Allahabad. lUd., pp. 746-9. 190» 
Variant readings. 

[Chattebjbb, R.] Prayag or Aallahahad. 
A handbook, Sm. 8vo., pp. xii and 190 
with 57 plates (1 coloured). 

The “Modem Review” Office, Calcutta, 

1910 

Mhkeeji, Satya GHandea. Allahabad 
in Pictures, containing an account of the 
past history, the antiquities and the prin- 
cipal sights of Allahabad, with some infor- 
mation about Allahabad as it is. lUastrated 
by Major Baman Das Basu. Oblong 8vo., 
pp. [i], [i], ii and 67, with 53 plates. 

The Indian Press, Allahabad, 1910 
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BENARES. 

BaoMCHAS-y, B. G. Views of Benares, 
from the River Side. Oblong folio, 23 
mounted photographs, with descriptive note 
under each. Bromohary, Benares, 1869 
See sixth plate, for the Mosque of Aurangzib. 

Sheeeing, Rev. M. A. The Sacred City 
of the Hindus : an account of Benares in 
ancient and modem times. With an In- 
troduction by Fitzedward Hall. 8vo., pp. 
xxxvi and 388, with 10 plates. 

Trubner, London, 1868 
Several mosques, etc., are described. See pp. 

298-299, 304-305, 307-321. 


BlJlPt^R. 

Extracts from the Proceedings of the 
Bombay Government in connection with 
the old public buildings of Mahomedan 
Architecture at Beejapoor, in the Satara 
Districts ; .. Bombay Go^. Becordsi 

No. XLI. — ^New Series, pp. 209-253. 

Bombay, 1857 
“Bough Estimate of the probable Expense of 

Repairing the undermentioned Old Mahomedan 

Buildings at Beejapoor”, signed P. L. Hart, pp. 

247-250. 

Bird, Jambs. On the ruined city of 
Bijapiir, its Persian inscriptions, and tran- 
slations of the latter into English. Journ., 
Bombay Brawih, Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. I, 
pp. 367-390, with 2 folding plates. 1844. 

Caisttreij:,, Alexander, M. An Account 
of the Ruins of Beejapoor. 8vo., pp. [i] and 
16, with 4 plates. 

Education Society’s Press, Bombay, 1872 

CoTTSENS, Henry. Bijapur, the old capi- 
tal of the Adil Shahi Kings. A guide to 
its ruins with historical outline. Published 
with the sanction of Government. 8vo., pp. 
viii and 145, with 2 folding maps. 

Orphanage Press, Poona, 1889 

Ellison, W. Some Relics of Bejapur 
The Maiik-i-Maidan, or Lord of the Plain. 
Galcum Remew, Vol. XO, pp. 141-149. 1890 

Architecture, pp. 142 to end. 


[ September, 1922 

Fergusson. James. On the Architee- 
tural Splendour of the City of Beejapore' 
Pampers read at the Roy. Inst, of Brit. ArcUtects ' 
Vol. V, pp. 5-20, with 1 plate. pggg 

Special section on the dome of Mahmad’s 

tomb, and discussion tliereon. 

Hart, Captain Philip D., Alexander 
Gumming and James Pergusson, Archi- 
tectural Illustrations of the Principal 
Mahometan Buildings of Beejapore. 
Executed under the direction of Bartle 
Frere, Resident at Satara, by Captain 
Philip D. Hart, assisted by Alexander 
Gumming, and native draftsmen. Edited 
by James Fergusson. Folio, pp. [i], ^^ith 
' 73 plates and 6 pages of text interleaved. 

Gundall and Downes, London, 1859 

See Taylor and Fergusson. 

Nash, L. A. [Nineteen drawings of Bijd,- 
phr, made in 1845 and preserved in the India 
Office Library.] 

Sydenham, Capt. G. An Account of 
Bijapiir in 1811, by Gapt. G. Sydenham 
of the Madras Establishment. Communi- 
cated, by Ool. C. Mackenzie. Asiatich 
Researches. Vol. XIII, pp. 433-456. 1820 

Sykes, Gapt. W. H. Notes respecting 
the principal remains in the ruined city 
of Bejapoor, with traditional accounts of 
their origin, etc. Transactions of the LiUrary 
Society of Bombay, Vol. Ill, pp. 55-63. 1823 

Taylor, Meadows, and James Ferghs- 
soN. Architecture at Beejapoor, an ancient 
Mahometan Gapital in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, photographed from drawings by 
Capt. P. D, Hart, A. Gumming, and Native 
draftsmen ; and on the spot by Col. 

and the late Major Loch. With an 
Historical and Descriptive Memoir by Capt. 
Meadows Taylor, and Architectural Notes 
by James Fergusson. Large folio, pp. xii 
and 93, with 2 maps, 78 plates (mounted 
photographs), and 12 woodcuts. 

Murray, London, 1866 

PvbUshed for the Committee of Architedutral 

Antiquities of Western India under the patronage 

of Kvrsondas Madhowdas. 
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This work may be described as a second 
edition of the work by Hart, Gumming and 
Fergussoii [q* with the addition of a text, 
which the former work lacked. The plates are 
the same, except for about a dozen omissions, 
which are compensated for by other plates, 
showing buildings not illustrated in the earlier 
work» 

DACCA. 

Attlad Hasajst, 8ayid. Notes on the 
Antiquities of Dacca. 8vo., pp. viii and 71. 
Printed by M. M. Bysak, Calcntta, 1904. 

With numerous transliterations and transla- 
tions of inscriptions. 

— Extracts from Notes on the 

Antiquities of Dacca. Svo., pp. 24. 1903 
Bead ley- Bibt, E. B. The Romance of 
an Eastern Capital [Daccaj. 8vo., pp. x 
and 349, with 19 plates and folding map. 

Smith, Elder & Co., London, 1906 
[D’Oyly, Sir Chaeles.] Antiquities of 
Dacca, Parts 1-4. Polio, pp. 20, with 16 plates, 
explanatory text interleaved, and 4 illus- 
trations. Landseer, London, [1814-1827] 

The letterpress ends on p. 20 in the middle 
of a sentence. Apparently no more than four 
parts were published, but there were to have 
been six. 

Tayloe, James. A Sketch of the Topo- 
graphy & Statistics of Dacca. Printed 
by order of Government. 8vo., pp. vi and 
371, with folding map. 

Huttmaim, Calcutta, 1840 
On the city and chief towns of the Province, 

pp. 86-11 8. 

DELHI. 

Ahmad Khan, Sayid, G. S. I. A§§.r a?- 
?anMid. 8to., 4 parts, pp. 238,44, 72, and 
246, with 134 illustrations. Lith. 

Delhi, 1263 [1847]. 

Do. 8vo., 3 parts, preface ( in 

English), pp. i, ii and 4 ; pp. 6, 48, 53, 10, 
108 ; and 62 pp. of inscriptions. No illustra- 
tions. lAth. Delhi, 1270 [1854], 

A second edition of the preceding with much 
additiimal matter. 

Do. 8vo., pp. 98, 23, 32, and 

132, with 152 illustrations. lAth. 

Nawal Eoshore Press, Lucknow, 1273 [1876]. 
Other editions in 1900 (Lucfenow) and 1904 
0 CawnpAr). 


A 5 MAD Khan Sayid, G.8.I. Description 
des monuments de Dehli en 1852, d'apres le 
texte hindoustani de Sai'yid Ahmad BQian, par 
M. Garein de Tassy, membre de Tlnstitut. 
J ournal Asiatiqm, serie, tome XY, pp. 508- 
636; tome XVI, pp. 190-254; 392-451 ;521- 
543 ; tome XVII, pp. 77-97. 1860-61 

Anon. Description of Delhi and its 
Environs. [Prom the Calcutta Journal.] 
Asiatic Journal and Monthly Register, Vol. 
XV, pp. 551-660. 1823 

Report to Government, and 

Correspondence regarding the Repairs of 
the Kootuh Minar, near Delhi. Journal of 
the Archaeological Society of Delhi, pp. 
41-59. 1850 

Correspondence dated 1829. Repairs carried 
out by Major R. Smith. 

• — The Delhi Guide or Journal, 

with a summary narrative of the siege and 
conquest of Delhi in the Mutiny Year 1857 
A.D., with a list of the Delhi Sovereigns. 
By a ItaveUer of 1887 a.d. Pirst Edition, 
8 VO., pp. ix and 68. 

Jubilee Press, Debra Dun, [1889] 

The Delhi Durbar Souvenir, 

1903. Oblong 8vo., pp. [i], with 25 plates. 

Delhi Durbar Photographic Gallery, 
Madras, [1903] 

Contains 6 good architectural photographs. 

Blochmann. [Readings and translations 
of several Arabic and Persian Inscriptions 
from Delhi, and its neighbourhood.] Pro- 
ceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
pp. 212-214. 1876 

Blunt, James, T. A Description of the 
Cuttub Minar. Asialich Researches, Vol. IV, 
pp. 313-316, with 1 plate. 1796 

Bdepoed, Robeet. Desciiption of a View 
of the City of Delhi with an acticm betwe^a 
Her Majesty’s troops and the revolted 
Sepoys. Now exhibiting at the Panorama, 
Leic^ter Square. Painted by the pro- 
prietor, Robert Burford, and Henry C. 
Selous and assistants, Prom Drawings by 
Captain Robert Smith, R.E. 8vo., pp. 16 
with 1 folding plate. 

Golhonm, Lcmdon, 1868 
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Campebuj, C. J. Notes on the History 
and Topography of the Ancient Cities of 
Delhi. Journ., Asiatic Society of Beivgal, 
Vol. XXXV, Pt. I, pp. 199-218, with 4 fold- 
ing plates, and 4 figures in the text. 1866 

Includes detail drawings of the Great Screen 
of Arches, and of the columns of the Qutb 
Mosque. Also a plan of the cities of Delhi, and of 
the Qutb Mosque. 

Cole, Lt. Henry Hardy. The Archi- 
tecture of Ancient Delhi, especially the 
buildings around the Kutb Minar. Folio, 
pp. vi and 131, with 26 plates (mounted 
photographs) and 2 plans. 

Arundel Society, London, 1872 

Under the sanction oj the Science and Ai't De- 
partmejit of the Committee of Council on Edu- 
cation. 

This scarce book is, for the buildings round 
the Qutb Min§,r, the best illustrated work on the 
subject, the photographs being exceptionally 
large and clear. 

Cooper, Frederick. The Handbook for 
Delhi. With large additional matter, illus- 
trative notes, descriptions and extracts 
from scientific travellers, archaeologists and 
other authors, on the historic remains and 
points of modern interest in Delhi, with 
original contrihntions from D. B. Smith, 
and Lieut. De Kantzow- Sm. 8vo., pp. [vi], 
vi and 186, with 2 folding maps. 

Delhi Press, Delhi, 1863. 

A new edition of Beresford’s Delhi, witb 
additional matter. 

[Second edition.] The Hand- 
book for Delhi, with index and two 
maps, illustrating the historic remains of 
Old Delhi, and the position of the British 
Army before the assault in 1857, &c., &c., 
8vo., pp. [i], V and 168. 

Lahore Chronicle Press, Lahore, 1865. 

Cope, Henry ; and Henry Lewis. Some 
Account of the Town and Palace of Feeroz- 
abad, in the vicinity of Delhi, with Intro- 
ductory Remarks on the sites of other 
Towns. Joum., Asiatic Society of Benaal 
Vol. XVt. pp. 971-986. 


Cope, Henry j and Henry Lewis. Some 
account of the Town and Palace of Feerozabad 
in the neighbourhood of Delhi. Journal 
of the Archaeological Society of Delhi ut, 

1850 

Ewer, Walter. An account of the Ins- 
criptions on the Cootub Minar, and on the 
Ruins in its Vicinity. Asiatick Beseafches, 
Vol. XIV, pp. 480-489, with 1 folding plan 
of minar and mosque. jg22 

Fanshawe, H. C., O.SJ. Delhi : Past and 
Present, 8vo., pp. xxiii and 337, with 49 
plates and 10 maps and plans. 

Murray, London, 1902 
’ Article in the Encyclo- 
paedia of Islam, Vol. I,pp. 971-973. 1912 

Franklin, Lt. William. An Account 
of the present state of Delhi. Asiatick 
Researches, Vol. IV, pp. 419-432. I795 

French, C. J. Delhi and its Environs. 
A Pocket Companion for Visitors to that 
city and its suburbs. 8vo., pp. 21 and 6 

[Delhi], 1876 

Hafiz dd-Din A^mad. [No title. Insoiip- 
tions on the principal buildings of gh ^h 
Jahanabad and Old Delhi, transcribed in 
imitation of the original characters.] 4to., 
119 folios. a.h. 1232 (1817) 

MS. Or. 4595. Brit. Museum. 


Harooxirt, Lt. A. The New Guide to 
Delhi. 8vo., pp. ix and 142, with 3 plans. 

“Pioneer Press,” Allahabad, 1866 

Do. Second edition. Revised 

and enlarged. 8vo., pp. ix and 140, with 3 

David, Meerut, 1870 


Do. Third edition. 8vo., pp. ix 
and 143, with 3 plans. 

Victoria Press, Lahore, 1873 
Hearn, G. R. The Seven Cities of Delhi. 
8vo., pp. xiv and 319, with 20 plates and 6 
folding plans. Thacker, London, 1906 

JosHi, S. N. Delhi in Pictures, Large 8vo., 
pp. 40, with 46 illustrations. 


Chitrashala Steam Press, Poona, 1912 
Keene, H. G. Keene’s Handbook for 
Visitors to Delhi, re-written and brought up 
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to date by B. A. Duncan. Sixth edition. 
12mo., pp- viii and 155, with map and 6 plans. 

Thacker, Spink & Co., Calcutta, 1906 

Previous editions in 1874 (2nd), 1882 (4tlx) 

and 1899 (5tb.). 

Lewis, H. Beport of the Committee 
appointed on tbe 4th October, 1847, on the 
Jamma Musjeed [of Feerozeabad]. Journal 
of the Archaeological Society of Dehli, pp, 
64-71. 1850 

Lewis, Henry ; and Henry Cope. Some 
account of the “ Kalan Musjeed,” commonly 
..called the “ Kalee Musjeed,” within the 
new town of Delhi. Journ., Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Vol. XVI, pp. 577-589, with 5 
plates, (plans, section and elevation). 1847 

Manitel, G. S. Rah-numa’i Dilhi, 8vo., 
pp. iv and 488, with 1 1 lithogi’aphic plates. 
Lith. Phoenix Press, Delhi, 1874 

A guide to Delhi, with descriptions of the 
principal places of note. 

Neweee, Major H. A. Three Days at 
Delhi. A complete guide with map. Second 
Edition, Sm. 8vo., pp. 25. j 

Higginbothams Ld., Madras and j 

Bangalore [1913] 
Renton-Denning, j. Delhi, the Impe- 
rial City, 8vo., pp. 110, with 2 folding plans 
and 20 illustrations. 

Times Pre.ss, Bombay, 1911 
A guide book. .Partly the work of S. Sen. 

Restamji Nasarvanji, Munshi. The 
History of the Kutb Minar (Delhi). Being 
,an inquiry into its origin, its authorship, its 
appellation and the motives that led to its 
erection, from the testimony of Mohmedan 
Chroniclers and the inscriptions on the 
Minar. 12mo. pp. [vi], vii and 94. 

Fort Printing Press, Bombay, 1911 
Sanderson, Gordon. Delhi Fort. A Guide 
to the Buildings and Gardens . Square 8vo., 
pp. viii and 47, with 2 large folding plates. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1914 
Archaeological Survey of India publication. 
SangIn Beg B. ‘Alt Akbar Beg. Sair 
ul-Man£lzil. MS. 11"X6|", ff. 92. Brit. 
Museum. Add. 24063. [o. 1811-1819] 


, ^ account of tbe principal 
buildings of SMhjahanabad and Old Delhi, 
with copies of their inscriptions. Written at 
‘^®she of Mr. (afterwards Sir) Charles 
heophilus Metcalfe, Resident at Delhi. Sangin 
65 , says that he had himself carefully taken 
down the inscriptions. This copy lacks the 
rawings, for which blank spaces have been 
©ft, and breaks o:E at tbe description of tbe Qutb 
Minar. Another copy contains a continuation 
which treats of the Tomb of Htutmish and other 
monuments near the Masjid-i-Quwwat ul-Isiam. 

19430 is another copy of the above 
13 X9 , 3. 71. The descriptive portion is fuller, 
and the copies of inscriptions more perfect 
than in the preceding copy ; a few drawings have 
been introduced. See Rieu, B. Mus. Gat.l, 431-432. 

Another copy Persian MS. No. 351 in the 
Roy. Asiatic Society’s Collection, ff. 73. It is 
in Urdii and according to Wm. Irvine {Journal 
Ii.A.S., 1903, p. 384), it is probable that Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan was very largely indebted to it 
when writing his Asarnis-Panddtd [ q. u.] 

S[ 0 EZE], J. c. A Brief History of Delhi, 
specially written for tbe Delhi Capital 
Directory, 8vo., pp, iv, 246 and xxxv, with 
19 plates. [The Printing and Publishing Co,, 

Delhi, 1913.] 

Stephen, Carr. A Handbook for Delhi. 
Second edition, 12mo., pp. 36. 

Mission Press, Luddhiina ; Thacker, Cal- 
cutta, 1876. 

Stephen, Carr. The Archaeology and 
Monumental Remains of Delhi. Roy., 8vo.> 
pp. vi and 284, with 46 mounted photographs. 

Simla, Ludhiana and Calcutta, [1876] 
Copies are frequently found which lack the 
photographs, and were apparently issued in that 
condition. 

Stewart, Wm. Inscription on a minar 
at Kootnb ke Dirga, near the IJsht Daht 
or Metal Pillar. The Minar measures 242J 
feet in height and 140 in circumference at 
the ^hase. MS. Brit. Museum, Add. 8896, 
Art. I, Ho. 6. 

A single sheet, 23'X18", with the above 
heading, signed Wm. Stewart. The inscription 
(6 lines) records the repairs executed by Fath 
TrTia.n, in the reign of Iskandar ShSh Lodi, and 
is dated AH. 909 (1503-4). This is the inscrip- 
tion transcribed with facsimile in Sayyid Ahmed 
Khan’s Asdr a$~^&nadtd, appendix, p. 26, No. 14 
and p. 68^ See Bieu, B. Mus. Cod., I., p. 432. 
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Thomas, Edwahd. The Ciironicles of the 
Pathan Kings of Delhi, illustrated by 
Coins, luscriptions, and other Antiquarian 
Remains. 8yo., pp. xxv and 467, with 6 
plates, map and several woodcuts. 

Triibner, London, 1871 

Includes several inscriptions on buildings of 

the period. 

TBEMiiETT, J. D. Notes on Old Delhi. 
Jown., Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXXIX, 
Pt. I, pp. 70-88. 1870 

VoOEL, J. Ph. Catalogue of the Delhi 
Museum of Archaeology, (Founded in 
January, 1909). 8vo., pp. si and 71. 

Baptist Mission Press, Calcutta, 1908 
See “ Appendix II. — The Sultans of Delhi 
and their existing monuments with approximate 
dates,” pp. 60-71. 

DEAR AND MANDCT. 

Barnes, Cart. Ernest. Dhar and 
Mandu. Journ., Bombay Branch, Royal 
Asiatic Society, Vol. XXI, pp. 339-391, with 
25 plates and folding map. 1904 

Campbell, J. M. Mandd. Journ., Bombay 
Branch, R. A. 8 ., Vol. XIX, pp. 154-201- 

1896 

Contains considerable archaeological infor- 
mation. 

Creswell, K. a. C. The Vaulting System 
of the Hindola Mahal at Mandu. Journ. 
Roy. Inst, of Brit. Architects, Vol. XXV, 
pp. 237-245, with 14 iliustiahons. 

Reprinted in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. XL VII, 
pp. 169-177, with 3 plates and 6 figures. 1918. 
Harris, Captain CLAunius. The Ruins 
of Mandoo, the ancient Mahommedan capital 
of Malwa, in Central India. By J. Guiard, 
of Nice, from the original sketches of 
Captain Claudius Harris, with descriptive 
and historical notices, [chiefly founded on 
Sir John Malcolm’s History of Central India,} 
and an Appendix. Folio, pp. [ii] and " 20, 
with 6 coloured plates. Day, London, 1860 

Do. A Reprint. 8vo., with 7 

photographs. Dhar, 1892 

Subaltern. A Description of the Ruined 
City of Mandu, the ancient capital of 
Malwa ; with a sketch of its history during 
the period of its independence, under the 


Muhammadan Kings ; and explanatory 
notes. Also an account of the Buddhist 
Cave Temples of Ajanta, in Khandes. With 
ground-plan illustrations. By a Subaltern. 
8vo., pp. iii and 140, with 2 folding plates. 
Printed at the Bombay Times Press, 1854 

Yazdani, G. The Inscription on the 
Tomb of ‘Abdullah ^ah ^langal at Dhar. 
Epigrajphia Indo-Moslemica, 1909-10, pp. 

1-5, with 1 folding plate. 19j2 

Dated a.h. 869 (1455). 

Yazdani, G. Remarks on the Inscriptions 
of Dhar and Mandu. Epigraphia Indo- 
Moslemica, 1911-12, pp. 8-11. 1914 

Zaear Hasan. The Inscriptions of Dhar 
and Mandu. Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica, 
1909-10, pp. 6-29, with 17 plates. 1912 


GAUR AND PANDWA. 

Anon. Ruins of Gour. [ Prom the 
“ Friend of India,” No. VIII.] Asiatic 
Journal and Monthly Register, Vol. VIII, 
pp. 559-560; IX, pp. 30-33. 1819-20 

Beveridge, H. [Notes on an inscription 
on a piece of black basalt in the Magistrate’s 
compound at Maldah, referring to the 
building of a mosque at Gaur, a. h. 898 
(1492).] Proceedings of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, p. 242. 1890 

Note on Major Francklin’s 

Manuscript Description of Gaur. Journ., 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LXIII, Pt. 1, 
pp. 85-93. 1894 

Abstract ; Troceedings^ pp. 42-44. 

A short Notice of a Persian 

MS. on Ganr. Journ. ^ Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, VoL LXXI, Pt. 1, p. 44. 1902 

On a MS. of 32 pp. in the India Of0.ee Library, 

p. 1541, No. 2841 of Dr. Eth^’s catalogue. It 

is a report di^awn up for Franklin by Shy^m 

FarshM [q. v.] in 1810. 

Bolton, C. W. Annual Address. Pro- 
ceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

1903. 

See pp. 22*27 for notes on Gaur and Pandwa. 
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Creighton, H. The Ruins of Gour de- 
scribed, and represented in eighteen views ; 
with a topographical map. Compiled from 
the manuscripts and drawings of the late 
H. Creighton. 4to., pp. 12, with 19 plates 
(1*6 coloured), and explanatory text inter- 

Black, Parbury and Allen, London, 1817 
King,' L. B. B. [Letter containing Notes 
on Buildings at Gaur.] Proceedings of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, pp. 93-95. 1 875 

MONMOHAN Chakbavarti. Notes on 
Gour and other old Places in Bengal. Jonrn 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, New Senes, Vol. V, 
np. 199-234, with map of “ The Tract round 
Gour” (after Rennell, 1779-81 A.D.). 1909. 

Ravenshaw, John Henry. Gaur : its 
Ruins and Inscriptions. Edited, with con- 
siderable additions and alterations by his 
Widow. Impl. 4to., pp. xii and 102, with 

59 plates and large folding map. 

Kegan Paul & Co., London, 1878. 

The first 45 plates are mounted photographs, 
the remaining 14 are photozincographs of 25 
inscriptions. The latter were also issued 
separately, without title-page, m a 
lettered; Survey of India Department, Photo- 
graphic Office, Calcutta, Phatozincographs of Ins- 
criptions from Gaur and Maldah. 

See Cunningham, Deports, Vol. XV, pp. iv-v, 
39-76, 79-94, and plates XIIl-XXVI. Supple- 
jnentary to the above. ^ 

SHiYiM PabshiD, MunsM. [Persian Mb. 
in India Office Library, No. 2841.] Topo- 
graphy and history of the fortress of Gaur 
(or Gaurh, as it is spelt here, the ancient 
capital of Bangffiah, also called Lakhnauti) 
and the township of Pandwah, compiled 
by Shiyim Parshfid MunsM m November 
and December, 1810, at the request of 
Major William Frankhn. 4to. 

See Beveridge^ (H.). 

Watbbhottsb, Col. J- [Dating inscnp- 
tion on a piece of black basalt, recording 
the building of a mosque, probably at 
Gaur, A.H. 898 (1492)]- Proceedings of the 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, p. 242. ^ • 

Wesxmacott, E. Vbsey. Rawn^aws 
“Gaur.” Calcutta Beview, Vol. LXIX, pp- 
68-83. 


jZA2a3ANi, G. A New Inscription of 
Sultan Nusrat Sl;S,h of Bengal [at Gaur]. 
Epigraphial7ido~Moslemtca,i'!!>lL-i2, pp. 5-7, 
with 1 plate. 1914. 

Reeording the erection of a gate, probably 
of the Dakhil Darwfiza at Gaur, by Nusrat 
Shah, in A.H. 926 (1519-20). 

GWALIOR. 

Gkefein, Sir Lepel. Famous Monuments 
of Central India. Illustrated by a series 
of eighty-nine photographs in permanent 
autotype. With descriptive letterpress. 
Oblong folio, pp. xx and. 105, with 89 plates. 

Sotberan, London, [1886] 
Gwalior ; pp. 46-89 and plates XXVIII- 
XLVII. 

Work was done here under Jahangir and 
Shah Jahan. Tomb of Muhammad Ghaus, pp. 
87-89, and plate XLVH. 

Johnstone, J. W. D. Gwalior, 1905. 4to., 
pp. X and 138, with 48 plates (11 coloured). 

Bumpus, London, [1907] 

Includes a plan of the fortress. 

Keith, Major J. B. Preservation of 
National Monuments: Fortress Gwalior. 
August 1882. 8vo., pp. 79 with 4 plates 
and 2 figures in the text. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1883 

Three Mosques, Tombs of Muhammad Ghaus, 
Khandowla Khan, Nuzeri Khan, etc., pp. 47-52. 
Appendix A; Arts, Industries, &c., pp. 61-74 
Stone Carving, Coloured Tiles, Metal-ware etc. 
Newall, Col- Gwalior. Transactions of 
the Archaeological Society of Agra. 1874. 

N. B- J- B. Note to Col. Newall’s 
paper on Gwalior (Trans. A. S. A. P.) 
Transactions of the Archaeological Society of 
Agra, pp- xix-xx. 

Dating inscriptions on Great Mosque, and over 
the ‘ilamgirt Gate of Gwalior. 

Shbmant Balwant Row Bhayasaheb, 
SOISMA. Hfetcry of the Jorteess of 

GwaUor. 8 to., pp. p] ««■ 

Education Society’s Press, 

With lists of buildings raised at each period. 


JAUNPCtR. 

anon. An article on (i)-^omporena^ 

bv Fuqueer Khairooddeen Mahomed Allah- 
ahadi Persian MS., (ii) Ferishtas History 
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o£ Ni'ngs of Jaunpore, translated by Briggs. ; 
GalcuUa Review, 

Contains architectural notes. 

Bloohmann. [Reading and translation 
of inscription on a pillar in front of the 
Masjid in Jaunpflr Fort, commemorating 
the erection of a mosque in A-H. 778 (1377).] 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
pp. 14-15. 

Hobne, Chaeles. Notes on the age of 
the ruins chiefly situate at Banaras and 
Jaunpiir. Journ., Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. XLII, Pt. I, pp. 160-164. 1873 

Suggesting that some of the mosques, e.g., 
the Ataia Masjid, were built with Hindu mate- 
rials on a Hindu substructure. 

•RTttatu. ad Din Mwammad, IldhdbddL 
A Translation of the History of Jounpoor; 
from the Persian of Fuqeer Khyr 6od deen 
Moohummud. By an Offlcer of the Bengal 
Army. [R. W. Pogson.] 8vo., pp. vi and 
75. India Gazette Press, Calcutta, 1814 

Part n ; “ Containing an Accoimt of the 
foundation of the Ancient Buildings of the City ; 
including the Port, Mosques, Tanks, Mausoleums, 
&c.,” pp. 36 to end. 

[Written for Mr. Abraham Willard. See B.D., 
Ross, in LXXI, Pt. I, p. 136.] 

Tregeae, V. Notice of an Ancient Mahal 
or Palace near Jaunpdr, in which some 
Hindu Coins were lately dug up. Journ., 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. Ill, pp. 617 - 
620. 1834 

IncXudes short notes on Muhammadan build- 
ings. Compiled chiefly from the History of 
Jaunpfir by Maulavi Khair-ud-Din Muham- 
mad. 

VosT, Majoe W., Jaunpur and 
Zafarabad Inscriptions. Journ., Boy. Asiatic 
Society, pp. 131-142. 1905 

Short note on above by H. Beveridge, ^id., 
p- 364. 1906 

Short note on above by R. P. Dewhurst, 
“ Inscription on the Ap.la Mosque,” [variant 
reading], ihid., pp. 366-367. 1905 

Short note on above by H. Beveridge, “ The 
Jaunpur Insoription,** [variant readings], ibid., 
P* 165. 1909 


Zfl ae-FaqIe ‘Ant. Jughrifiyah i Jamj. 
pur. 8vo., pp. 100. Lith. Lucknow, [ 1874 ] 

See Part I ; History and topography of Jau 
pur. 

KASHMIR. 

Cole, Hbney Haedy. Illustrations of 
Ancient Buildings in Kashmir. Prepared 
under the authority of the Secretary of 
State for India in Council, from photographs 
plans, and drawings taken by order of the 
Government of India. Impl. 4to., pp. 31 
with 57 plates and map. Allen, London, 1869 

Enclosure round Zain-ul-‘l.bidin’s Tomb 
(Hindu Temple modified), p. 15, with 4 plates. 
Jaeeett, Majoe H. S. Note on an 
Inscription found upon a stone lying near 
the ruins of a Mas j id on Lanka Island, 
WularLake, Kashmir. Journ., Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Vol. XLIX, Pt. I, pp. 16-20. 1880 

Recording the construction of an edifice a.h. 
847 (1443-4), by Zaym Ibad [Zain ul-'Abidin]. 
Loewenthal, Rev. I. Some Persian Ins- 
criptions found in Srinagar, Kashmir. Journ., 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXXIII, pp. 
278-290. 1864 

On (i) Mosque of Shahi Hamadfln ; (2) Tomb 
of Zain ul-‘ Abidin ; (3) On and near the Great 
Mosque. 

Mueeay-Aynsley, Mbs. H. G. M. Notes 
on some remarkable remains in Kashmir. 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
pp. 2-3. 1896 

Remains of two ZiyArats, etc. 

[Letter on Muhammadan tomb- 
stones in Kashmir, with the Greek cross as 
ornament. Also on four designs from a band 
of carving in the old wooden Habbakhorten 
Mas] id, near Pandrekhan, Kashmir.] Proceed- 
ings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, pp. 
54-55, with 2 plates. 1897 

Said to have boon built in the time of Jahfingir. 


LAHORE. 

Andrews, Fred. H. Wazir Khan’s Mos- 
que, Lahore. Journ. Ind. Art., Vol. X, pp. 
27-30, with 6 double plates and 2 single 
(coloured). 1993 
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j^ON. Welcome. Honoured Guests this 

is for you. 8vo., pp. 8. 

Punjab Economical Press, Lahore, 1893 
A Guide to Lahore : worthless. 

Fortresses et palais indiens. La 


Construction Moderne, tome XIII, pp. 6-7, 
with 1 illustration [“ Porte du Palais de 
Lahore.”] 1897 

A brfef note. 

Cope, Heney. Public Inscriptions at 
Lahore. Journ., Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Vol. XXVII, pp. 308-313. 1858 

Dating inscriptions on the Moti Mandir, Hati- 
por Gate, Badshahi Mosque, Mosque of Wazir 
Khan, Tiiai Mosque, etc. 

Kipling, J. L. The Mosq[ue of Wazir 
Khan, Lahore. Journ., Ind. Art., Vol. II, 
pp. 17-18, with 5 coloured plates, (3 double). 

1887 

Muhammad ad-D1n, called Fauq. Shaia- 
marbi-gh ki sair. Second edition. 8yo.,pp. 
78. Lith. Bhawal Press, Lahore, 1901 

An account of the Sh§»l^m^r Gardens at 
Lahore, with a biographical sketch of Madho 
Lil Husain of Lahore. 

Thompson, J. P. The Tomb of the 
Emperor Jahingir. Journ., Punjab Histori- 
cal Society, Vol. I, pp. 12-30 with 1 plan. 1911 
Muhammad Latif, Sayid. Lahore: its 
History, Architectural Remains and Anti- 
quities, with an account of its modern 
institutions, inhabitants, their trade, cus- 
toms, &c. Illustrated with more than 100 
engravings and a map of Lahore. 8vo. pp. 
xiii, Y, iii, 426 and xii. 

“ Xew Imperial Press,” Lahore, 1892 
Vogel, J. Ph. Historical Notes on the 
Lahore Fort. Journ., Punjab Historical 
Society, Vol. I, pp. 38-55. 1911 

Tile-Mosaics of the Lahore Fort 


Journ., Ind. Art., Vol. XIV, pp. 1-26, with 
76 plates (35 coloured). 1911-1912 

Forms the whole of Vol. XIV. 

MATHURA. 

BLooHMAinsr. [Translations and notes on 
inscriptions at Mathura. ] Proceedings of 
ike Asiatic Society of Bengal, pp. 12-17. 1873 


Mail *'■ Naik’s Palace, 

Madara. Sessmal Papm of tie Roy. Imt. 

ofBnt ArchUetis, Tol. XXVI, pp. 189-178, 
2 pta. 

C. Hmdu-Muhammadan style ,- fimshed 

Growse, F. S. Mathur4 : a District Memoir 
«vo.. 2 vols., pp. vii,l82, hi and vii, with 
2 maps and 5 plans; pp. hi and 183. 
North-Western Provinces’ Government 

[Benares ?] 1874 
- Do. Second edition. Illus- 

trated, revised and enlarged. 4to., pp. vh, 

J, 3, 2, 520 and iv, with 33 plates and 
folding map. 

N.-W. P. and Oudh Govt. Press, [Benares ?] 

1880 

MURSHIDABAD. 

Beveridge, H. Old Places in Murshi- 
dabad. Calcutta Review, Vols. XCIV, pp. 322- 
345 ;XCV,pp. 195-216; XCVI, pp. 233-249a 

1892-93 

Includes an account of the mosques and 
tombs there. 

Bloohmann, H. Notes on Sirajuddaulah 
and the town of Murshidabdd, taken from 
a Persian Manuscript of the Tarikh i 
Mangun. Journ., Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. XXXVI, Pt. 1, pp. 85-104. 1867 

Includes an accoimt of the old Imam'b%a, 
burnt A.H. 1253 (1836). 

Layaed, Cart. F. P. The Mausoleum 
of the Nuwabs Ali-Verdi Khan and Sooraj- 
ood-Dowlah, atKhoUshbagh, near Moorshed- 
abad. Journ., Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. XXI, pp. 504-511, with 2 plates. 1852 
With semi-circular arches and “ little of 
oriental architecture in its form,” Completed 
by SurS,j-ud-Daulah of “ Black Hole ” notoriety. 


PAKPATTAN. 

Irving, M. The Shrine of Baba Farid 
Shakarganj at P^pattan. Journ., Panjab- 
Historical Society, VoL I, pp. 70-76. 1911 

Mohan Lal, MunsM. A brief account 
of Mash'd, known by the name of Farid 
Shakarganj or Shakarbhr. Journ., Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, VoL V, pp. 635-638, 1836 

Tuclufies a description of his tomb at Pak. 

Patau. 




MOBERN, PRESENT POSITION, Etc. 
Chisholm, R. Eellowes. New College 1 
for the Gaekwar of Baroda, with. Notes 
on Style and Domical Construction in India. 
Transactions of the Boy. Inst, of Brit. 
Architects, VoL XXXIII, pp. 141-146, with 
4 plates and 1 diagram, 1883 

Claekb, C. Ptjedoh, G.I.E. Some Notes 
upon the Domestic Architecture of India. 
Journal of the Society of Arts, Vol. XXXI, 

pp. 731-746, with 3 plans and 1 elevation, 

1883 

Synopsis : The Architect^ Vol. XXIX, p. 368. 
Chiefly, but not entirely, on Hindu work. 

Street Architecture of India. 

Journal of the Society of Arts, Vol. XXXII, 
pp. 779-788, with 16 plates. 1884 

Ceooke, William, A Note on the Art, 
Industries of Mirzapur. Journ., Ind. Art. 
Vol. V, pp. 55-56, with 4 plates. 1893 

Ghose, Hemeedea Peasad. Indian Art. 
Calcutta Review, Vol. CXVI, pp. 98-107. 1903 
Geowse, E. S, G.I.E. The Rebuilding of 
Bulandshahr. Calcutta Review, Vol. LXXIX, 
pp. 128-157. 1884 

^ Bulandshahr : or Sketches of 

an Indian District ; social, historical and 
architectural. 4to., pp. viii, 88 and 10, with 
8 plates (3 folding). 

Medical Hall Press, Benares, 1884 


jj. .tii u x^u-ucamon in India. 
Calcutta Review, Vol. OXI, pp. 306-319. iQOo 
Do. Ibid. Vol. CXH, pp 

146-152. 10^; 

Reply to critics. ^ 

Modern Native Indian Architec- 

ture. [Report of Lecture.] The Architect 
Vol. LXXXIX, pp. 119-120. 1913 


Ishwae. Modem Indian Architecture 
adapted to the use of Artisans, Students* 
Builders, and Architects. (With thirty-two 
plates.) Impl. 4to,, pp. ii and 62. 

Education Society’s Steam Press, 
Bombay, 1892 


Kiplihg, J. L. Indian Architecture of 
To-Day. Journ., Ind. Art., Vol. I, No. 3 
pp. 1-5, with 12 plates. Ig 84 


Sahdeesoe-, Goedoh. Types of Modem 
Indian Buildings at Delhi, Agra, Allahabad, 
Lucknow, Ajmer, Bhopal, Bikanir, Gwalior, 
Jaipur, Jodhpur and Udaipur, with notes 
on the craftsmen employed on their design 
and execution. 4to., pp. [iii], ii, 22 and 3, 
with 47 plates. 

Supdt., Govt. Press, Allahabad, 1913 


Temple, Capt. R. C. A Study of Modem 
Indian Architecture, as displayed in a 
British Cantonment. Journ., Ind. Art., Vol. 
I, pp. 57-60, with 7 plates. 1885 


See Chap. Ill : The rebuilding of Bulandshahrs 
pp. 51-84. Also pp. 48-49 — Tdgfih and mau- 
soleum. 

Indian Architecture of To-Day, 

as exemplified in new buildings in the 
Bulandshahr District. 4to., 2 parts, pp. vi, 
with 14 plates, explanatory text inter- 
leaved ; pp. vi and 11, with 38 plates, 
explanatory text interleaved, 

N.-W. Prov. and Oudh Govt. Press, Alla- 
habad, 1885; and Medical Hall Press, 

Benares, 1886 
Hamxltoh, Ivib. Modern Indo-Saracenic, 
(Sandeman Hall, Quetta.) Journ., Ind. AH. 
Vol. IX, pp. 64-65, with 3 plates. 1901 

Dasigued by CoL Jacob in Indo-Muhammadan 
Sfcyle. . 


ERESOO PAINTING. 
Poetpolio oe Imdiah Aet. 4to., 28 parts, 
47 coloured or tinted plates (9 double), no 
text. London, [1881-1886] 

Part 13, 2 plates : Fresco decoration, Mosque 
of Wazir Khfla, Lahore. 

Anon. Akbar’s Tomb at Sikandra. Journ., 
Ind. Art., Vol. VI, pp. 75-80, with 11 coloured 
plates. 1895 

The plates illustrate the fresco -paintings. 

Reprinted in Griggs’ Photographs and Dro/w^ 
ings oj Historical Buildings, [^2. t?.]. 

Cole, H. H. Preserwation of National 
Monuments. Tomb of Jahangir at Shahdara 
near Lahore. Folio. [1884] 

Fresco painting, plate 5. 
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Cole, H. H. Preservation of JNlational 
Monuments. Delhi. Folio. s.L, [1884] 

Coloured double-plate showing original design 
of painted ceiling in the Diw^n-i-KMs before 
being repainted in 1876. 

The above plate is also to be found reprinted 
in Griggs’ Fhotogmplis and Drawings of His- 
torical Buildings^ plate 33. 

— — Preservation of National 
Monuments. Agra and Gwalior. Polio. 

sX, [1885] 

Fresco paintings Tomb of I‘timad ud-Daulah, 
Agra, plates 1-3 (coloured). 

Hehdley, Thomas HoLBEre?-. Decorative 
Art in Rajputana. Journ., Ind. Ark, Vol. II. 
pp. 43-50, with 9 plates ( 7 coloured ). 1888 

See p. 47, and the plates. 

Jacob, Major S. S. Fresco painting [as 
practised in Jeypore]. Professional Papers 
on Indian Engineering^ No. 360, pp. 203- 
207, with 1 folding coloured plate. 

Thomason College Press, Roorkee, 1881 

Jacob, Col. S. S. Jeypore Portfolio of 
Architectural Details. Polio, 12 vols. 

London, 1890-1913 

See Part IX. — Dados : with a note on the 
process of Fresco -Painting in Jeypore. Exam- 
ples are shown on plates 49-58, and also 
in Part VII, plates 16, 23-28, and Part X, plates 
1, 2 and 10. All coloured. 


Kipma, J. S. The Mos 5„ of W,eir 
"-nan, Lahore. Journ. Ind. Art, Vol. II 
pp. 17-18, with 5 coloured plates (3 double).' 

Partly decorated with fre.sco painting. 

Smith, Edmuhd W. WaU Painting.^ 
recently found in the Kliwabgah, Fathpur 
Sikri, near Agra. Jmm. Ind. Art., Vol. VI 
pp. 65-68, with 11 plates (10 coloured). 1894 

Decorative Paintings from the 

Tomb of Itmad-ud-Daulah at Agra. Journ 
Ind. Art, Vol. VI. pp. 91-94, with 8 colour- 
ed plates. 2 g(j 2 

Reprinted in Griggs’ Photographs and Draw- 
wigs of Historical. Buildings, [q. v.], with the 
addition of 11 coloured plates. 

Wall Paintings from Salim 

Chisti’s Tomb, Fathpur Sikri, near Agra. 
Joum. Ind, Art, Vol. VIII. pp. 41-44, with 
12 coloured plates. 1898 

Condensed from The Moghul Architecture of 
PaihpUr Stkrt, Part HI. 

Wall Paintings from the Jami’ 

Masjid, Fathpur Sikri, near Agra. Joum, 
Ind. Art, Vol. VIII, pp. 55-57, with 10 
coloured plates. 1899 

Condensed from The Mogul Architecture of 
Fathp&r Slkrt, Pai't IV. 


A NEW VIEW OF SHER SHAH SUR. 

By sir RICHARD C. TEMPLE, BT. 

{Continued from page 164.) 

Makh-dOm ’AlamofHaiipur,astrongpartizanofNusrat Shfi.h of Bengal against the latter’s 
younger brother, Mahmfid, and Sher Kkltn had been friends from the time of Babur’s Eastern 
Campaign, and when Nusrat Sh§;h died in 1532 and Mahmfld Shah soon afterwards seined the 
throne, Makhdum ’Alam was glad of Sher Khan’s assistance. Mahmhd’s generals attacked 
Bih§.r and Sher KhUn exhibited Parthian tactics, i.e., he declined battle before superior forces, 
raided, harassed, and judiciously retreated, inspired false confidence, and then suddenly 
attacked. This first success in direct battle gave Sher Khto that military ambition which 
Was to make him eventually a great monarch. 

Soon afterwards Makhidfim ’Alam was killed in another action, and the Loh§.nis, to whom 
Sher Khftn was still an upstart, succeeded in enlisting the sympathies of his whilom pupil, 
Jami Kha,n Lohani, in a conspiracy against him, which ended ineffectively in the unexpected 
flight of Jalal Kh&n and his Lohani friends to Mahmfld Shah of Bengal for protection. ShCr 
Khfln was accordingly relieved from an embarrassing position and became substantive ruler 
in BihAr, but he was by no means safe with the Mughals to the West and Bengal to the EasL 
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The first thing he did was to invade Bengal, adopting on a larger scale his old plan of cam- 
paign when proceeding against his father’s rebels around Sasarfiin; and whenever he met vith 
the enemy he entrenched himself. The enemy this time was Ihrahun Khan, MahmM Shah’s 
general, and the result of Sher Khhn’s tactics was that Ibrahim Elhan’s much superior forces 
reinforced by elephants and a then famous artillery park, were never able to get to grips with 
Sher Khan’s very inferior force, whilst he was able to sally out of his entrenchments and worry 
them. He thus managed to keep them on the retreat. This went on until Sher Khan came 
up with. Ibrahim Khhn at a strategic point — Stirajgarh on the Kiul river, where there was a 
narrow plain about five miles wide, between the Ganges to the North and the Kharagptir Hills 
to the South. Neither side could surprise the other. Ibrahim Khan’s right fla.nTr -v^ras protect- 
ed by the Ganges, his left by the Kharagpur Hills and his rear closed by the fort of Mung§r 
Sher Khfin’s entrenched camp was only assailable by an overwhelming force. Ibrfihim Kh4u 
asked for reinforcements. 

This forced Sher KhS/n into action and he acted with his usual acuteness. He gave out 
that he intended a pitched battle in the open field on the morrow. He then placed his 
infantry in ambush and sent picked cavalry forward at dawn to feign an attack and retreat 
This manoeuvre drew the enemy’s cavalry away from the rest of his forces, and Sher Khfa 
fell on the latter from his ambush, while his own retreating cavalry turned and charged 
stirrup to stirrup, Afghan fashion. In the result Ibrahim Khan was himself killed and his 
army routed. Sher Khan had now shown himself to be a consummate general — in organi- 
sation, plan of campaign and tactics. The battle of Surajgarh transformed the former 
jagirdarof Sasaraminto a personage to be reckoned with in all the Indian polities of the day 
Among his notable military performances up to this time must be mentioned his organisation 
of the armed peasantry, which he had created for the consolidation of his father’s fief, into a 

peasant militia armed with matchlocks, the precursor of the bahsariyas of Suraju’ddaula and 
Clive. 

Sher Khan was now looked on as the deliverer and actual ruler of Bihar, since his liege- 
lord JalM Khan Loh§,ni had deserted his kingdom, and as has been already seen, he knew how 
to keep his subjects contented. He governed in the old way, superintending everything 

himself, suppressing oppression of all kinds, especially of the peasantry, fixing all salaries 
himself, and paying them in full. 

But he was not an Afghan for nothing, and he soon exhibited all the guile of his race. His 
attitude was sMously unassuming, though his ambition was now boundless. Ostensi- 
bly he held Chunar as a military subordinate of Humayun and laid no claim to sovereignty 
in Bihar, thus lulling both Humayfin and Mahmud Shah of Bengal into a false security. 
Meanwhile, he unobtrusively consoHdated his forces, collecting and equipping a formidable 
army with his accustomed skill and foresight. He had discovered the uses of infantry, 
1C was an unusual idea in his day^ and raised them in large numbers ; but while he enter- 
tamed elephants, he discarded the field artillery, then made famous by Babur (with immense 
effect be it said), because it was in Ms day too immobile. This shows that he was no copyist 
u a t n er for himself. Still, his military expenditure was necessarily vei'y high, and to 
meet it he was driven to seizing the gold that Ms ward, Hath Malika, had placed under Ms care, 
n repaying it by a fief. This act is not defensible and shows Mm to be a man of Ms time, 

t 1 of Gujarat had refused to deliver up Muhammad Zamfin Mrza, 

e re e rot er-in-law of Humayiin, and thus began the great war between the two rulers* 
ere was er Khan s opportumty. Safe from Humayun, fully occupied in the W eat, he 
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turned on Mahmud Shah in the East. He did nothing much in that year, but in 1536 
finding himself held up on the then only route to Gaur at Teliagarhi, he led his army by another 
way, at that time entirely unlmo^vn, through the hilly jungle tract of the Jharkhand. It was 
a great feat, showing fine leadership and enterprise and imagination, performed again later 
onin 1659 by Mir Jumla, but with infinitely more resources at his disposal. Sher Kh^n had his 
reward and appeared unexpectedly before Gaur, but without siege artillery. Mahmiid 
Shah, how'ever, still held the cards— he could easily have withstood a long siege ; his allies, 
the Portuguese, now landed on the coast in force, held the Ganges, and the rains were ap- 
proaching in three or four months, making a return through the Jharkhand impossible at 
that season. Sher Khan on the whole was not in a favourable position after all, but the 
moral effect of his two victories over the Bengali forces and his sudden appearance before Gaur 
overawed MahmM Shah, who, discarding Martim Affonso de Hello’s advice, bought off 
Sher Khgin for a very large sum, used the very following year to raise a new army against 
him, and also a valuable tract of land useful for future attack on him. Sher Kh « r i was now- 
no longer a ‘new man,’ but the most powerful Afghhn chief in India — ^the Hazrat-i-’ali. Ho 
was about fifty years of age. 

The campaign against Bahhdur Shah of Gujarat -went well for Humayfin, and the situa- 
tion thus created not only kept Sher KMxi quiet in 1636 in regard to Bengal, but made him 
successfully conciliate Humaydn through the kind offices of Hindd B5g, the successor of his 
old friend Juned Barlas of Jaunpur. 

Early in 1537 Bahadur Shah was drowned at sea and Humdyun retmned to Agra. Mean- 
while, Mahmdd Shhh had been negotiating for help from the Portuguese. All this placed 
Sher Khan in a difficulty. He felt obliged to proceed against Mahmud Shah before effective 
help could reach him, and he had to be careful of himself in Bihar with Humayun at Agra. 
He decided to attack Mahmud Shah in the autumn of 1537 on the pretext of an impossible 
demand for tribute, but this was no worse than MahmM Shah’s simultaneous actionin securing 
aggressive help from the Portuguese. Both sides in fact tore up their treaty. The campaign, 
however, was a barren one, as Humaydn had now become hostile to Sher Khan and Bihar 
was in danger. So Sher Khan did not get further than an investment of Gaur and the frus- 
trating of the Portuguese assistance. Also, he now had Humaydn not only as an active 
enemy, hut as a formidable one, because he had acquired the service of Rumi KhM, the famous 
commander of Bahadur Shah’s artillery, together with his guns. 

Sher Khan was consequently in a critical position. Humaydn had started for ChimSr 
and might join Mahmdd Shdh, and the Portuguese w'ere in force at Chittagong. He had also 
to leave his son, Jalal Khdn Sdr, with Khawds Khan to look after Gaur, He met the situa- 
tion with his accustomed foresight and skill. He laid a trap for Humaydn by an obstinate 
though useless defence of Chundr under Ghdzi Sdr and Sultan Sarwani, to gain time to con- 
quer Bengal. Humdydn duly fell into the trap of sitting down in front of Chundr, the reduc- 
tion of which could not really hurt Sher Khdn, and wasted bis time over it, which his wily 
opponent left him in peace to do. 

Sher Khdn’s proceedings, as reported by the chrom'clers, nowhecame thoroughly Oriental, 
and indeed Indian. He wanted to capture the great fortress of Eohtds as a city of refuge for 
the wives and families of the Afghdns, and is said to have got it, firstly hy bribing Churamdn, 
the Brdhman Deputy of the Rdjd, to influence his master to let the families in, which he did 
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by the familiar Hindu trick of threatening suicide by a Brahman unless he acfreed 

This act of treachery was followed up by filling litters, supposed to contain “secluded” wome 
and therefore inviolable, with armed men, who then seized the fortress. The whole proceedino- 
was an act of sheer treachery. This is not an uncommon tale in Northern India and both 
the stories of Churaman and of the deceptive litters have been denied by Indian writers 
Whatever be the truth. Slier Khan got possession of the great strategic fortress of Roht''<i 
from its Hindu owner. 

Riimi Khan was now seriously threatening Chunar and the capture of Gaur becam 
important, but Sher Khan’s general there, Khawas Khan, was accidentally drowned in the 
fort ditch, and so he appointed his own younger brother, ivith the same title, in his place and 
sent Mm very urgent instructions. The new commander was a most capable man and b 
April 1538 Gaur fell to Sher Kh^n, and with it the independence of Bengal. The you ^ 
Khawas Khan subsequently became Sher Khan’s right hand man and ablest general Sher 
KhiS,n thus became de facto ruler of Bengal in his fifty-second year. 

The next move in the game was the fall of Chunar, owing to a Mughal stratagem, so 
Oriental that the Afghans should not have been simple-minded enough to have been taken in 
by it. But simplicity, side by side wdth cunning, has always been a characteristic of that 
people. The fort surrendered under promise of safety from Humayun, w^hich was disregarded 
by Rumi Khan, who cut off both hands of its 300 gunners : a deed which Sher Khan remem- 
bered. 


Humayun was at last free— but too late— to march against Sher Khan, for whom he 
was no match either in diplomacy or generalsMp, though the latter was still inclined to be 
overawed by the reputation of Mughal majesty and military power. Sher Khan’s strategic 
position, however, remained advantageous, as he could retreat indefiiTitely into the hillv 
regions reaching to Central India and leave strong, and in those days almost impregnable” 
fortresses eJ^ route to worry the Mughals until he wore thorn out. His diplomatic '"skill is 
shown in Ms offering to give up Bihar and rule in Bengal as Humayun’s vassal, so that he 
appeared, not as a rebel against Ms liege lord, but as one who was defending w'hat he had 
"u on for himsolf. Tlic p3;ir woro now olbvioTis onomios. 


Thus began the “ Race for Bengal.” Now comes into play the question of comparative 
generalsMp. Sher Khan sent the bulk of his troops towards Rohtas and slipped away 
himself towards Gaur with a few cavalry. Humayim followed in pursuit ; but Sher Khan 
maMng a detour, managed to place himself beMnd Ms pursuers in the hills about Sasaram*. 
Humayun reached Mun5r on the S6n in complete ignorance of Sher Khan’s whereabouts. 
Here he met Mahmtid Shah as a fugitive, to the latter’s transitory comfort. 

Sher ^an let Humayun go on to Patna in peace, following him up in concealment, and 
as It now became urgent for Mm to reach Bengal before Humayun, he used his knowledge of 
the country to get ahead of the Mughal forces unperceived, till a few miles east of Patna the 
Mughal scouts found Mm on the road to Munger. After a somewhat narrow escape, Sher 
Khan got away m boats down the Ganges to Gaur in about two days. Arrived at Gaur, he 
sent Ms son Jalal Khan Sdr to block Humayun’s passage at Teliaghari at all costs without 

t did give them battle and 

them wdh immense moral effect, for thus the Afghans of Sher Khan had actually 
defeated the Mughals of Hum&yfin in open fight. 
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This check of the Mughals gave Sher Khan time to clear out of Gaur vdth an immense 
booty for Rohths, hy the now familiar route through the Jharkhand, directing his son to 
evacuate Teliaghari and join him, which he did. Humayun now marched in fancied tiiumph 
to Gaur, while Sher Khan had got in safety between him and the provinces of his Agra 
dominions. 

Sher Khan’s journey through the Jharkhand jungles in the rains was as great a feat as 
any he had previously performed, and he at once proceeded to shake the foundations of Huma- 
yfin’srule in order to draw him o£E from Bengal. His conduct towards the Mughals was now 
ferodous. As has been said already, he was not an Afghan for nothing. He neither forgot 
nor forgave injuries and he remembered the fate of the gunners of Chunar. He soon captured 
Benares, and scoured the country to Jaunpur and Kanauj, acting as a sovereign prince 
and collecting the revenue. He plundered the towns, but characteristically spared the peas- 
antry. Sher Khan was marching on Agra when he heard of Hum&yun’s departure from Gaur, 

where he and his officers had been livingin false security andluxuiiousidlenessforninemonths, 

while the Mughals in Agra were quarrelling with each other and Sher KhS. r> ^^as occupy- 
ing bis provinces. Sher Khdn did not hesitate. He abandoned his tour of conquest and 
returned to South Bihar and the neighbourhood of Eohtas, thus leaving the way open to 
Humayun to reach Agra by the Northern bank of the Ganges undisturbed. His object 
was apparently that the strife should stop, and that Humaylin in Agra and himself in Bihdr 
and Bengal should rule, side by side, in peace. Humayfin did not seize the opportunities 
thus offered but crossed the river to march on Mun6r on the Son right into the Tiger’s maw 
as it were. Sher KKan had placed a division under Khawis Khibn in the hills, ostensibly 
to keep the troublesome Maharathd, Oheros in order, but really to get behind the Mughal 
force — an old trick of his. 

Humayun’s army arrived at Mundr in a somewhat disorganised condition, which tempted 
Sher Khsln to attack it with the general assent of his Afghan officers. This he proceeded to do 
in his own inimitable way. By leaving Rohtas with his main force, he put himself, as well 
as ELhawai/S KhS.n, behind Humayim and let him be aware of it. And then he made a wide 
detour in the hills and marched past Humftydn, so that he could surprise him from the 
front, and did so by entrenching himself more suo opposite him on the bank of the ThorA 
Nadi, a swamjjy little stream running into the southern bank of the Ganges between Chaunsa 
and Buxar. Here Sher Khan effectively checked Humaydn, who could neither attack him 
nor march past him without exposing his flank. The armies sat opposite each other till the 
rains, when Sher Khan was flooded out and retreated to the KarmanHshd river, where the 
armies repeated at Chaunsll the situation of the Thora Nadi. 

Humayun was now in distress and short of supplies, and without help from the quarrel- 
ling factions at Agra. He made overtures for peace, but they came to nothing. 

Then Sher Khan let it be known that Khawas laan had lost touch with the Cheros and 
made public preparations to go after him, which entirely misled the Mughals- Finally he 
marched some miles up the Karmandshd at night in the direction of the Cheros, crossed 
the river safely unperceived, and was joined by Khawds K h an . He now had the Mughals 
between him and the Ganges, with the KarmandshS- in front of them, and could fall cm their 
left flank in full force at daybreak. The situation was parallel with that in 1871, when the 
French General, Bourbaki was surprised in flank, with consummate skill, by Manteufel, who 
had walked round the younger Garibaldi at Dijon, which was supposed to protect Bourbaki ’s 
left flank, and fell upon him when he had the Swiss frontier on his right flank and the 
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r©iiiforc©d Rrmy of comtutiiiicQition in fpont}. TJigp© Idg only on© PGsiiltj in, sncli 

a situation. Tiie Mughal Army fled and Huni4ytin barely escaped across the Ganges with 
his life, while his harem fell into Sher Khan’s hands. Sher Khan, however, never fought 
with the helpless — peasants, women and children — ^but protected them all. 

The effect of the battle of Chaunsa was to make Sher Khan d& facto king of Bengal 
Bihar and Jaunpflr. Even now he acted with his habitual prudence and foresight, and made 
no serious attempt to follow up Humayfln or to march on Agra. He was specially severe to 
Mughal and lenient to non-Mughal prisoners, and he recognised that in many respects for 
all his victories, he was still an upstart in the eyes of such Afghfln families as the Lodis, Par- 
mfllis, Sarwanis, and their like. So he proceeded with caution until bis unquestioned position 
with the people was such as to induce the old nobles, on the proposition of Masnad-i-’^l^’Isa 
Khan Sarwant, to proclaim him at Gaur as sovereign of the territories stretching from 
Kanauj to the Bay of Bengal, under the style of Sher Sh§,h As-Sultan-al-’Adil, in December 
1539, when he was 63 years of age. 

Sher Sh&h now found, like other conquerors, that when he had reached to more than 
his ambition he had to act with greater vigour than ever to keep the position he had att.ained 
His course was not easy. He made overtures for support to the rulers of Gujarat and Malwg 
which were abortive because they did not properly apj)reciate the consequences of his achieve- 
ments ; and then he had to go after Humayun still in active defence at Agra. In this pursuit 
his son, Quli Khto Sur, met his death at the hands of Humayun ’s forces in an attempt to 
capture KMpi for his father, owing to want of support from Qadir Shah (Mallu Khfln) of 
M5.1w5,, on which Sher Shah had confidently calculated. This shows that even he at times 
made mistakes. 

(To he continued.) 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS. 

36. A Civil Servant’s Dismissal for Neglect 
of Duty. 

13 ApTil 1691# Consultation at FoH St George, 
Mr. James Johnson the Essaymaster, continuing 
his ISTegligent idle life, and being little or noe way os 
Serviceable in the Mint, Tie orderd he be dismist 
the Right Honbl©. Companyes Service and that 
what due to him to this tina© for sallary and 
dyett money be paid him by the Paymaster 
after his delivery the Mint Stores to the Mint- 
master. ( Records of Fort Sl George, Diary and 

Consultation Booh of 1691.) 

37. Amnesty for fugitive Europeans. 

13 ApWE 1691. Consultation at Fort St George, 
The President havoing notice of many English 
fugitives, at least 100, Scatterd about the Countrey, 
and haveing used all possible means to recall them 
by threats and perswasions, but not being able 
to prevail©, they being fearfull of Justice ; there- 
fore to recover them, as also to prevent their apos- 
tatefcg from the Christian to the Moors [Muham- 
madan] religion, Tis orderd that a Generali pardon I 


be disperst to Severall parts of the Countrey, 
which wee hope will be an elfectuall means for their 
return©, when wo may dovido them to our Severall 
fortifyed Settlements, especially to Bombay, where 
they are in great want of Europeans. Op, cit,, loc. 
cit, 

38. Proclamation relating to Counterfeit 
Gold Coins. 

16 May 1691. Consultation at Fort St George, 
There being of la to great complaints of many 
counterfeit falce Pagodas of the Same Stamp as 
ours but not half their Bness or Vallue, a strange 
instance whereof appeard to us this day in a Summ 
of about 1000 Pagodas now brought by Mr Fraser 
and Mr Gray to be paid into th© Right Honble. 
Companyes Cash upon Mr, Mos© deceased his 
Accompt, w hereof were found 86 of these base 
Pagodas, but cannot toll of whom they received 
them; wherefore Tis orderd that Proclamation 
be mad© by beat of drum and affix t upon the Gate 
to cry down these counterfeit Pagodas and their 
payments upon Seveer penal tyea. Op, loo, ciL 


R, G* Temple. 
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K^^a— Same as Parasur^ma-kshetra {B>dhatsamhitd, ch. 14). Its capitZ^^^r"F~ 
(Alberuni’s India, Vol. I, p. 203). It deuotes properly the whole strip of land betw^n 
the Western Ghats and the Arabian Sea {Bomb. Oaz., Vol. I, Pt. II, p 283 note) 
Kohka^apura— Anagandi on the northern bank of the TunglbhadrA It was the capital 

of the Koukana (Cunningham’s Ana. Geo., p. 562). Da Cunha identifies it with Ba^sein 
(Da Cnnha’s Hist, of Chaul and Bassein, p. 129). -^assein 


Kori — Same as Uriyur (Caldwell’s Drav. Comp. Gram., p. 13). 
Kori^ai — See Kolkal. 


Korura— 1. Between Multan and Loni in the district of Multan, where the celebrated 
Vikramaditya, king of Ujjain completely defeated the Sakas in a decisive battle in 533 
A.D.— the date of this battle is supposed to have given rise to the Samvat era (Alberuni’s 
India, Vol. II, p. 6). It is also written Karur. According to Mr. Vincent Smith, it was 
Chandra Gupta II of the Gupta dynasty who assumed the title of Vikramaditya and 
became king of Ujjain, but according to others, Yasodharman, the Gupta General usurped 
the sovereign power and assumed the title of Vikramaditya after defeating the Scythians 
at Karur. 2. Karur, the ancient capital of Chera, in the Koimbatur district situated 
near Cranganore on the left bank of the river Anoaravati, a tributary of the Kaveri{Cald- 
weU’s Introduction to Drav. Comp. Grammar). It is the Karoura of Ptolemy who says 
that it was the capital of Kerobothras (Keralaputra). It was also called VaSji, and it 
is the T^imra-chuda-krora of the MalLkd-mdruta of Dandi. 


KosS. — See KaiLsavati. 


Kosala — Oudh (see Ayodhya) : it was divided into two kingdoms called Korth Kosala 
(Bahraich district) and Kosala {Bdmdyana, Uttara K., ch. 107 : Padma P., Uttara, ch. 
68 ; Avaddna tiataka in che Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal by Dr. R. L. Mitra). 
The capi.al of the latter was Kusa.vaJ founded by Kusa, and the capital of the former 
was Sravasti. At the time of Buddha, that is, in the fifth and sixth centuries B.c., 
Kosala was a powerful kingdom which included Benares and Kapilavastu : its capital 
was then Sravasti. But about 300 B.o. it was absorbed into the Magadha kingdom, the 
capital of which was Pataliputra (Patna). 

Kosala- (Dakshina) — Gondwana, including the eastern portion of the Central Provinces 
(Brahma P., ch. 27). Same as Maha-Kosala. At times, its boundaries extended much 
to the south and west. Its capital was Batanpura in the eleventh or twelfth century. 
Its former capital was Ohirayu [see KathS,-sarits&gara (Tawney’s trans., Vol. I, p. 376) 
in which the story of Nagarjuna and king Sadvaha, called also Chir&yu, is given ; cf. 
Hiuen Tsiang : Beal’s P.W.C., II, p. 210]. NagS-rjuna’s Suhrillekha (letter to a friend) 
was dedicated to his old friend DUnapati named Jin-in-ta-ka (Jetaka), a king in a great 
country in southern India, who was styled Sadv^hana or Sfitavahana (I-tsing’s Mecord 
of the Buddhist Religion, p. 169, translated by Takakusu). As the S&tav&hanas were the 
Andhrabhritya kings of Dhanakataka, and as there was no particular person by the name 
of S&tavSihana, the king referred to must be a king of Dhanakataka (Jin-in-ta-ka) ; the 
name of the capital was perhaps mistaken for the name of the king, and the king miist 
have been either Gotamiputra Satakarni or his son Pulam&yi, most probably the former, 
who reigned in the second century of the Christian era when Nagarjuna is said to have 
fl.ourished (see Dhanakataka). It is, however, possible that Yajna S4takarni, was meant, 
as he made a gift of the Srisaila mountain to NagSrjuna containing a Buddhist library. 
Nfig§,rjuna was the founder of the Mahlty&na school and editor of the original Susruta. 
According to Prof. Wilson, SSitavUhana is a synonym of SfiJivShana. The Saka era which 
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"begins in 78 a.d. is also called the Salivahana era, but this is a mistake (see Panchanada). 
Bidarbha or Berar was caUed, in the Buddhist period, Dakshina Kosala (Cunmngham’s 
Arch. S. Bep., XVII, p. 68). Dakshina Kosala is mentioned in the Batndvalt (Act IV) 
as having been conquered by Udayana, king of Vatsa. Gondwana is the Gai Katanga 
of the Muhammadan historians ; it was governed by Durgavati, the queen of Dalpat 
Shah, and heroine of Central India. Dakshina-Kosala is the Tosali of Asoka’s Inscription 
at Dhauli (see Tosali). The ancient name of Lahnji was Champanattu, that of Ratanpur 
Manipur, that of Mandala Mahikamati, which towns were the capitals of the Haihayas 
of Gada-Mandala. Dor the history of Gada-Mandala, see the History of the Oarha-Maniah 
Bdjds in JA8B., 1837, p. 621. 

Kotesvara — ^A celebrated place of pilgrimage near the mouth of the Kori river on the 
western shore of Cutch {Bomb. Qaz., V, p. 229). It is the Kie-tsi-shi-fa-lo of Hiuen Tsiang. 

Kota-tirtha — A holy tank situated in the fort of Kalinjar {Arch. S. Bep., Vol. XXI, p. 32; 
Lieut. Maisey’s Description of the Antiquities of Kcdinjur in JASB., 1848). It is now 
called Karod-tirtha. 

Kotig'‘ma— Same as Kiugidagama (Mahd-parinibbdnasutta, ch. II, 5). 

Koti-tirtha — 1. In Mathura. 2. A sacred tank in Gokarna. 3. In Kurukshetra {VdmamP., 
ch. 36). 4. A sacred Kunda in the court-yard of Mahakala at Ujjayini [Skanda P., 

Avanti Kh., ch. 22 ; Padma P., Swarga (Adi), ch. 6]. 5. Same as Dhanushkoti-tirtha 

{Skanda P., Brahma Kh., Setu-mahat., ch. 27). 6. On the Narmada {Matsya P ., ch. 190). 

Kxathakaisika— Same as Payosh^i : the river Purna in Berar. 2. Same as Bidarbha, 
from Kratha and Kaisika, two sons of king Vidarbha {Mbh., Sabha, ch. 13). 

Kraiineha-Parvata — ^That part of the KailSsa mountain on which the lake Manasa-sarovara 
is situated {Bdmdyana, Kishk., ch. 44). It included Krauncha-randhra. 

Kraiinchapura — Same as Banavdsi (HanVamia, oh. 94), which has been placed by Dr. Burnell 
in his Map in the South Indian Palaeography in North Kanara on the river Barada, an 
affluent of the Tuugabhadra. It was founded by R4ja Sarasa. See Baijayanti. 

Krauncha-randhra— The Niti Pass in the district of Kumaun, which affords a passage to 
Tibet from India {Meghaduta, Pt. I, v. 58). The passage is said to have been opened 
with an arrow by Parasurfi/ma in the Krauucha Mountain. 

Krishna — See Kyishnavepi {Padma P., Svarga Kh., eh. 3, v. 29). 

Krishna-giri — The Karakorum mountain or the Black Mountain {Vayu P.,ch.. 36 ; Brets- 
cheider’s Mediaeval Besearches, Vol. I, p. 256). It is also called Mus-tagh. 

Krishn4veni — 1. The united stream of the Krishna and Venfi. rivers. Bilvamafigala, 

the author of the Krishnakarndmrita, lived on the western bank of this river (Krishna 
Das’s Sdranga-rahgadd, a commentary on the work, MS., Sansk. Col., Calcutta). 2. The 
river Krishna {Agni P., ch. 118 ; Bdmdyana, Kishk., ch. 4). It rises at Mahabalesvara 
in the Western Ghats, and its source, which is enclosed within a temple of MahS^deva, 
is considered to be a sacred spot visited by numerous pilgrims. It falls into the Bay 
of Bengal at Sippelar, a little to the south of Masulipatam. 

KyitaiQal4 — The river Vaiga, on which Madura (Dakshina Mathura) is situated ; it has 
its source in the Malaya mountain. {Chaitanya Charitdmrita ; Mdrkaiideya P., ch. 57 1 
Vishnu P., Pt. II, ch. 3). 

Rpitavati — ^The river Sabarmati in Gujarat {Padma P., Uttara, ch. 62). 

KyM — The old name of Pafichala {Mbh., Adi P., ch. 138). 

Kroda-dcsa — ^Coorg : same as Kodagu {Skanda P., Kaveri Md/hd/t., ch. 11 ; Rice’s Mysote 
and Coorg, Vol. Ill, pp. 88, 91, 92). 
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Krokala — Same as Karakalla. ~ ~ ~ 

Krumu-The river Kunar or the Choaspes of the Greeks, which joins the Kabul river at 
some distance below Jalalabad {Big Veda, X, 75-the Hymn called NadistutiY, it is also 
caUed the Kamah river. It has been identified also with the Koram river (LIcCrindle’s 
Ptolemy, p. 95). See Kuramu. According to Drs. Macdonell and Keith, it is the river 
Kurum {Vedic Index, Vol. II) which joins the Indus near Isakhel. 

Kshatri— The country of the Kathaidi who lived between the Hydraotes (Ravi) and the 
Hyphasis (Bias), their capital being Saugala (McCrindle’s Ptolemy, p. 157). 
Kshatriya-Kunda — Same as Kundapura {Sabdakalpadruma, s. v. Tirthahhara). 

Kshemavati— The birth place of Krakuchandra, a former Buddha. It has been identified 
by P. 0. Mukherji with Gutiva in the Nepalese Terai (P. C. Mukherji’s Antiquities in the 
Tarai, Nepal, p. 55). See Kapilavastu. 

Kshetra-Upanivesa — In its contracted form Upanivesa. See Hupian. 

Kshipra — Same as Sipra {Brahma P., ch. 43 ; Vdmana P., ch. 83, v. 19). 

Kshtra-Bhavani — 12 miles from Srinagar in Kasmir. The goddess is within a Kundu or 
reservoir of water which assumes different colours in different parts of the day. 
Kshiragrama — See KMragrama. 

Kshndraka — Same as SCidraka ; called also Kshudra {Padma P., Svarga Kh., ch. 3) and 
Kshaudraka (Panini’s Ashtddhydyt). 

KubM — 1. The Kabul river, the Kophen or Kophes of the Greeks, which rises at the foot 
of the Kohi Baba from a spring called Sir-i-Chusma, 37 miles to the east of Kabul, and 
flowing through Kabul falls into the Indus just above Attock {Big Veda, X, 76). It is 
the Nilah of the Muhammadan historian Abdul Qadir {JA8B., 1842, p. 125). 2. The 
district through which the Kophes (Kophen) or the Kabul river flows. The name of 
Kabul is derived from the Vedic name of Kubha. It is the Koa of Ptolemy (McCrindle’s 
Ptolemy, VH, ch. I, sec. 27) and Kophen of Arrian (McCrindle’s Megasthenes and Arrian, 
p. 191.) The valley of the Kabul river is generally called Ningrahar or Nungnihar, the 
former being the corruption of the latter word which signifies nine rivers and they are the 
Surkhrud, the Gandamak, the Kurrussa, the Chiprial, the Hisaruk, the Kote, the 
Momunddurrah, the Koshkote, and the Kabul river {JA8B., 1842, p. 117). 

Kuhjd. — A tributary of the Narbada {Padma P., Bhumi, ch. 63). 

.Kuhjagiriha — Same as Kajughira. 

Kubjamraka — It has been identified by some with Hrishikesa but the identification is not 
correct. It is a celebrated place of pilgrimage at some distance to the north of 
Hrishikesa, sacred to Vishnu. The Mdhdtmya of Kubjfimraka and Hrishikesa has been 
treated separately in the Vardha P., chs. 126 and 146 {Archdvatdra-sthala-vaibhaixt- 
darpanarn, p. 108). It was the hermitage of Raibhya Rishi. It is also called Kubjfimra- 
According to the Kurma P., Kubjasrama or Kubjilmra is identical with Kanakhala {cf. 
Kurma P., Upari, ch. 34, v. 34, and ch. 36, v. 10). 

ohu — ^The Kabul river. The Vedic Kubha appears to have been corrupted into Kuhu 
during the Pauranic period. The river Sindhu (Indus) is said to pass through the country 
of the Kuhus, who are mentioned just after the people of G&ndh§.ra and Urasfi in the 
Matsya P. (ch. CXX, v. 46 and ch. CXIII, v. 21). It is evidently the Koa of Ptolemy 
which has been identified by McCrindle with Kophen (McCrindle’s Invasion of India by 
Alexander, p. 61). But according to Prof. Lassen, Kc^ or Koas of Ptolemy is not the 
Kophen or Kabul river. Ptolemy says that Koas is the most western river of India, but 
>the westernmost part of India was the country of the Iiampakas, who lived near the 
•sources at the Koas. {JA8B., 1840, p. 474). 
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Kukkujapada-Giri — Kurkihar, about three miles north-east of Wazirganj, which is fiit^ 
miles east of Gaya (Grierson’s Notes on the District of Gaya and Cunningham’s Anc. Oeo., 
p. 461). Dr. Stein has identified it with Sobhnath Peak, the highest point of the Moher 
Hill in Hasra Kol (Ind. Ant., 1901, p. 88). The three peaks situated about a mile to the 
north of Kurkihar are said to have been the scene of some of the miracles of the Buddhist 
saint Mah& Kasyapa, the celebrated disciple of Buddha, and eventually of his death, 
and not of Kasyapa Buddha who preceded Buddha Sakyasiipha (RockhiU’s Life of Bvddha, 
p. 161). But Gurupada-giri of Fa Hian has been considered to be the same as 
Kukkutap§,da-giri, so called from its three peaks resembling the foot of a chicken (Legge’s 
Travels of Fa Hian, ch. XXXIII; JA8B., 1906, p. 77). Hence Kukkutap§,da-giri is not 
Kurkihar but Gurpa hill (see GuTUpada-giri ; for a description of the place, see JASB., 
XVII, 235). 

Kukubha — mountain in Orissa (Devi-Bhdgatmta, VIII, ch. 11 ; Garrett’s Glass. Die., s.v. 
Kukubha). 

Kukura — portion of Rajputana, of which the capital was Balmer, the Pi-lo-mi-lo of Hiuen 
Tsiang. Kukura is the Kiu-chi-lo of the Chinese traveller {B'rihat-samhitd, ch. xiv, v. 4 ; 1 
Burgess’ Antiquities of Kathiawad and KacTih, p. 131 ; Dr. Bhandarkar’s Early History of 
the Deklcan, p. 14 n.). East Rajputana {Bomb. Oaz., Vol. I, Pt. I, p. 36, note ; Padma P., 
Svarga, ch. 3). Same as DasS,rha {Trihdndasesha, II). The Kukuras were a tribe of 
Yadavas (Visvanath Deva-Varma’s EuTcminiparinaya, VI, 30). 

KukushtS. — Same as KaJeouthd or Kakuttha of the Mahdparinibbdna Sutta. Buddha 
crossed this river on his way from Pava to Kusinagara {Mahdparinibbdna Sutta in 8 BE., 
XI, p. 74). Kukushtha has been identified with a small stream called Barhi, which flows 
to the Chhota-Gandak, 8 miles below Kasia (see Cunningham’s Anc. Oeo., p. 435). 

Knlinda-desa — Garwal including the district of Shaharanpur, north of Delhi {Mahdhharata, 
Sabhh, ch. 26). The entire tract of land lying between the upper portion of the Ganges 
and the Sutlej was called Kulinda, the Kulindrini of Ptolemy. Cunningham places 
Kulinda-deea between the Bias and the Tons, including Kulu, the Kuninda of the coins 
(Cunningham’s Arch. 8. Eep., Vol. XIV). Same as Kalinda-desa. According to 
McCrindle, the region of lofty mountains, wherein the Vipfisa, the Satadru, the Jamuna, 
and the Ganges have their sources, was the Kylindrine of Ptolemy (p. 109). The 
Kulindas lived on the southern slope of the Himalaya from Kulu eastward to Nepal 
{JEA8., 1908, p. 326). 

Kulflta— The sub-division of Kulu in the Kangra district in the upper valley of the Bias 
river, Punjab, to the north-east of Kangra, {Bvihat-samhitd, ch. XIV ; Arch. 8. Eep., 
1907-8, p. 260). It formed a part of Kulinda-desa. Its capital was Nagarkot. Its 
present head-quarters is Sultanpur called also Stanpur and Raghunathpur from the chief 
temple dedicated to Raghunath, situated at the confluence of the Serbulli or Serbari, a 
small stream, with the Bias river {JASB., 1841, p. 3 ; Fraser’s Himala Mountains, 
p, 291). There is a celebrated place of pilgriniage in this sub-division called Trilokanath 
(1'railokyanath), situated on a hill in the village of Tflinda on the left bank of the Chandra- 
bhaga (Chenab) river, some 32 miles below the junction of the rivers Chandra and BhS/ga. 

It contains an image of Avalokitesvara with six hands, worshipped as an image of 
Mahadeva {JA8B., 1841, p. 105 ; 1902, p. 35). 

Kun^ra— Perhaps the corruption of Kum&ra is Kaira (see Kaira-maii) which was situated 
very close to Rewa {Mbh., Sabhfi, ch. 29). 
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1. This is a celebrated place of pilgrimage in Tuluva, 26 miles from Hospet, 

S M Railway, on the river KurnSradhUra which rises in the Bisli Ghat below the Pnshpa- 
• i or Subrahmanya range of the Western Ghats. 2. The temple of K!um4rasv§.mi or 
Karttikasva,mi is situated about a mile from Tinittani, a station of the Madras and 
S M Railway, on a hill called KrauScha-parvata. See Subrahmanya. It was visited 
bv SaakarachUrya (Ananda Giri’s SanJcaravijaya, ch. II, p. 67 ; Skanda P., Kumarika 
Kh. Knmarasvflini-mflhat., ch. 14). It is briefly called Svami-tirtha. 

Kum&ravana Same as Kurmavana or KurmdcJiala : Ktimaun {VikraTnorvast, Act IV). 

See Kedara. 

Kumari— 1. Cape Comorin (MbJh., Vana, ch, 88). It contains the celebrated temple 
of Kumari Devi (Ziegenbalg’s Genealogy of South-Indim Gods, Rev. Metzger’s trans., 
39 note). 2. The river Kaorhari which rises in the Suktimat range in the Bihar sub- 
division near Rajgir. {Vishnu P., II, ch. 3, and Arch. S. Mep., Vol. VIII, p. 125). 3. 
The Kuari-nadi of Tavernier {Travels in India, Ball’s Ed., p. 64) which joins the river 
Sindh, a tributary of the river Jamuna, 12 miles from Dholpur. Same as Sukumftri. 

Kumbhaghona — Kumbhaconum in the Tanjore district. It was one of the capitals 
of the Chola kingdom and was a celebrated place of learning. The temple of Siva in 
Kumbhaconum is one of the most celebrated temples in the Presidency. There is a 
sacred tank called Kumbhakarna-kapala in the Chaitanya-ckaritdmrita (II, ch. 9) or 
Maha-ml-gam, where pilgrims from all parts of southern India go to bathe in Magh of 


every twelfth, year. 

Kumbhakarna— Same as Kumbhaghona {Chaitanya-charitdmnta, II, 9). 

Kumbhakona — Same as Kumbhaghona. 

Kundagama-It is another name for VaitU! (modem Beearh) in the dietriot of Mceaffaipur 
ffirhut) • in fact, Kundagfima (Kundagr&ma) non called Bastknnda was a part of the 
subuih of the ancient town of Vaitall, the latter cotFhing three distncls or qn^m: 
wSu proper (Besarh). Kundapnra (Baankund), and Vaniagdnra (Ban, a) ^stated by 
the Brahman, Kshatriya, and Bania castes respectively, finder the name of Knndagma. 
ae!irof wait is mentioned an the birth-place of MaUlvlra, the Ja.^ 

who wan also oaUed Vesali or the Xm F It is also said that 

(Prof. laoohi-s Jaina SMr^. “.Tthe mya or mta elan of Kshatriyaa 

^Idin wtoh Chaitya DaipsMaa. (Dr. Hoemle, 

n id his Jainism and BMism). Mahavira is said to have been 
L wLb of the Br&hmanl Devanandk, but Indra caused the embryo to be transf^d 

to the womb of f Jr" 3 „„ the same as Naigamesha or goat- 

deer-headed general Harrneyamesta, who is no .ton Kalpast*a ia SBS., 

headed god of the Brkhmanas (Ep^ M. ft! L of ffiddJZ a chief or 

Vol. XXII, p. 227). Mah&vtea ^ ^ Ohetaka, king of Vaistt; 

“king” of Kupdapura, by ^s as she was called, was mamed to 

Chetaka’s daughter, Chcllana, or e i of Ajatasatm or Kuiiika, who 

Bimhis&ra, king of Magadha, an s e was ^ ^ of bis step-mother, 

married Vajira, the daughter of kmg ^as the son of Kosali Dev!, 

the Kosala Devi, but according to other acco .wo in B c 627, or according to Mr. 
Mnhkvira died at ^ ^ 

Priiisep in 569 B.o*, at the age of 70 ( P 
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before the death of Buddha (see Papa). According to Dr. Hoernle, Mah^vira was born 
in 699 B.O., and he died in 527 B.c. at the age of seventy-two {Jainism and Buddhism). 
Mahavira had a daughter named AnojjS. or Priyadarsana by his wife Yasoda (Jacobi’s 
Jaina Sutras in SBE., XXII, p. 193 ; Dr. Biihler’s Indian Sect of the Jainas, pp. 25-29). 
Nigranthi Jnatiputra or Jnataputra or Nataputta, one of the celebrated sages who lived 
at Rajagriha at the time of Buddha, has been identified with Mahavira of the Jainas ; 
he also resided at SrUvasti when Buddha lived there (see also Mahdvagga, VI, 31). Hence 
Buddhism and Jainism were two contemporary systems. Mahavira wandered more 
than 12 years in Lada in Vajjabhumi and Subhabliumi, the Radha of to-day in Bengal. 
In the thirteenth year of his wandering life, he attained Jinahood and taught the Nigrantha 
doctrines, a modification of the religion of Parsvanatha (Biihler s Indian Sect of the Jainas, 
p. 26). The Nigranthas are mentioned in a pillar edict of Asoka issued in the 29th year 
of his reign. During the famine which lasted for twelve years in the reign of Chandragupta, 
Hug of Magadha, Bhadrabfihu, who was then at the head of the Jaina Community, 
emigrated into Karnata (or Canarese) country with a portion of the people, and Sthfila- 
bhadra became the head of the portion that remained in Magadha. At the council held 
at Pataliputra towards the end of the famine, the Jaina books consisting of eleven Angas 
and fourteen Purvas (which latter are collectively called the twelfth Anga) were collected. 
All the Jainas wore no clothes before, but during the famine, the Pataliputra Jainas 
commenced wearing clothes. Hence Bhadrabahu’s followers after their return refused 
to hold fellowship with them and to acknowledge the Sacred Books collected by them, 
that is the Aiigas and the Purvas. The final separation between the two sects as 
Svet4mvara and Digamvara took place in 79 or 82 a.d. At a council held at Ballabhi 
in GujarSit under the presidency of Devarddhi, the sacred books were again settled ; this 
took place in 164 a.d. (Hoernle’s Jainism and Buddhism). 

Kundapura — Same as Kundag^ma. 

Kuhdilyapura — Same as Kundinapura. 

Knhdinapujra — ^The ancient capital of Vidarbha. Dowson identifies it with Kundapura, 
about forty miles east of Amaravati (Dowson’s Classical Die., 4th ed., p. 171 and Wilson’s 
Mdlati and Mddhava, Act I). It existed at the time of Bhavabhuti {Mdlati Mddham, 
Act I). Devalavfira, eleven miles south of Warrora, on the river Wardha (Vidarbha) 
in the district of Chanda in the Central Provinces, is traditionally known as the ancient 
Kuudinapura (Cunningham’s Archaeological Survey Report, IX, p. 133). A fair is held 
here every year near the temple of Rukminl. Ancient Kundinapura is said to have 
extended from the river Wardha to Amaravati (Amraoti) where the identical temple of 
BhavS,ni, from which she was carried away by Krishna, is still said to exist. Kundinapura 
was the birth-place of Rukmini, the consort of Krishna. It has been identified with 
Kopdavir in Berar (Dr. Fiihrer’s Monumental Antiquities and Inscriptions). Kundinapura 
was also called Vidarbhapura {Harivamsa, II ; Mbh., Vana, ch. 73). It appears, however, 
that Vidarbhapura or Kundinapura was on the site of Bedar (see Bidaxbha.) Rukminl 
was formerly married by Krishna, after she was carried away from Bidarbha, at 
Madhavapur, forty miles to the north-west of Prabhasa or Somanfi-tha (Archdvatdra). The 
Anarghardghavam, (Act VII, 101) places Kundinanagara in Maharashtra which, 
says, included Bidarbha. 

Kmanda — Same as KuUnda-desa. It is the Kauninda of Brihaf-Samhitd, ch. XIV, v. 30. 


I 
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,Kuntala-desa— At the time of the Chalukyas, Kuntala-desa was bounded on the north hy 
the Narbada, on the south by the Tutigabhadra, on the west by the Arabian Sea, and 
on the east by the Godavari and the Eastern Ghats. Its capitals were Nasik’ and 
Kaly^na at different periods (Z^^d. Ant., XXII, 1893, p. 182 ; Antiquities of Bidar and 
Aurangabad Districts, by Burgess). In later times, the Southern Mahratta country was 
caUed Kuntala (Dr. Bhandarkar’s Hist, of the Dekkan, sec. sii; V&mana P., ch. 13). It 
included the north of the present Mysore country {JBAS., 1911, p, 812). In the 
Dasakumdracharita (ch. 8), it is placed among the dependent kingdoms of Bidarbha. 
But in the tenth century, the town of Bidarbha is mentioned as being situated in Kuntala- 
desa (Rajasekhara’s Kar'pura-manfati, Act I). The later inscriptions called it Karnataka- 
{The Literary Remains of Dr. Bhau Daji by Ramchandra Ghosh, Preface, p. xsxiv), 
Kuntala was also called Karnata (see Biihler’s note at pp. 27, 28 of the Introduction to 
the Vihramdhkadevacharita by Bilhana). The Tdrd Tantra also says that Karnata was 
the name of Maharashtra (see Ward’s History, Literature, and Religion of the Hindus, 
Vol. I, p. 558). The Mdrkandeya P., ch. 57, mentions two countries by the name of 
Kuntala, one in Madhyadesa and the other in Dakshin5,tya ; see Kuntalapura. 

Kuntalakapura — Kubattur in Sorab in the Shemoga district of Mysore. It was the capital 
of Kuntaladesa. It was, according to tradition, the capital of king Chandrah^sa 
{Jaimini-BTidrata, ch. 53 ; Rice’s Mysore and Coorg, Vol. II, p. 351). It was situated in 
Kerala. Chandravati was six yojanas or 42 miles from Kuntalakapura. Sarnal, in the 
Kaira District with which Kuntalakapura is identified (Cousen’s Antiquarian Remains 
in the Bombay Presidency, VIII, p. 94) is too far off from Kerala. It was also called 
Kautalakapura. See Surabhi. 

Kuntalapura — 1. Same as Kuntalakapura. 2. General Cunningham places it in the 
territory of Gwalior (Cunningham’s Arch. 8. Rep., XX, p. 112). 3. Sarnal in the Kaira 
district is said to be Kuntalapura. 4 

Kunti-Bhoja — It was also called Bhoja, an ancient town of Malwa, where Kunti, the mother 
of Yudhishthira and his brothers, was brought up by her adoptive father Kunti-Bhoja, 
king of Bhoja {Mbh., Adi, chs. Ill, 112). It was situated on the bank of a small river 
called Asvanadl or Asvarathanadi which falls into the river Chambal {Mbh., Vana, ch. 306; 
B‘tihat-8amhitd, ch. 10, v. 15). It was also called Kunti {Mbh., Bhishma P., ch. 9; Viratta 
P.', eh. I). 

Kupatha — Hiuen Tsiang’s Kie-pan-to should perhaps be restored to Kupatha, mentioned 
among the mountainous countries in the north-west of India {Matsya P., ch. 113, v. 55), 
and not to Kabandha (q. v.). 

Kuramu — The river Koram, a tributary of the Indus {Big-Veda, X, 75). Same as Kniiau. 

Kuraiigapura — ^Koringa, near the mouth of the GodS-vart. 

Karmaehala — ^Kumaun {JA8B., XVII, 580, quoting Skanda P., Manushkhanda) [mc 
for Mahesvarakhauda (Kedara kh.)]. It was also called by the names of Kfirmavana 
and Kum5,ravana, the corruption of which is Kumaun. Its former capital was Champauti 
which was also called Kfirmachala (Conder’s Modern Traveller, X, 343), and its present 
capital is Almora. On the western border is the Trisfil Mountain as its peaks have the 
■appearance of a trident. The celebrated temple of Pfirna Devi or Annapfiral. at Purnagiri, 
visited by pilgrims from all parts of the country, is situated in Kumaun {JASB., XVII, 
573). Vishnu is said to have incarnated here near LohUghAt as Kfirma to support the 
Mandara mountain {Ibid., p. 580) ; see Mand&ra-giri. The Doonagiri mountain is the 
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Dronaciiala of the Purdnas ; the Lodh Moona forest was the hermitage of Garga^EiJd 
and the Gagas river rises in the forest (p. 617) and falls into the Dhanli. The Kiirm4chali 
Brahmans who reside in Kumaun have evidently derived this name from the country 
(Sherring’s Hindu Tribes and Castes, pp. 21, 106). See Kartpipura Karttikeyapura and 
Umavana. For the five Pray^gas, see Paficha-Prayaga. The province of Kmnaun is 
situated in the tract of hills lying between the western branch of the Gagra known as 
Kaii-nadi and the river Ram-Gaiiga which divides Garwal from Kumaun (Fraser’s Himah 
Mountains, pp. 64, 537). For the history of the kings of Kumaun, see JA8B., 1844 
p. 887. 

Karmakshetra— Eight miles to the east of Chikakol on the sea-coast in the district of Ganjam 
It was visited by Chaitanya (Shyamlal Goswami’s Qaurasundara, p. 188). It is now called 
Srikfirma. 

Ehrmavana — Same as Kurm4chala. 

Kurujahgala— A forest country situated in Sirhind, north-west of Hastinapura. It was 
called Siikanthadesa during the Buddhist period ; its capital was Bilaspur. It was 
included in Kurukshetra. In the sixth century, its capital was Th^neswara. The seat 
of Government was removed by Harsha Deva (Siladitya II) to Kanauj (see Shrikantha) 
The entire Kurudesa was called by this name in the Mbh. ( Adi P., ch. 201 ) and Vdmana P 
(ch. 32). Hastin^pura, the capital of the Kurus, was situated in Kurujangala {Mbh. 
Adi, ch. 126). 

Kurukshetra — Thaneswar. The district formerly included Sonepat, Amin, Karnal, and 
Panipat, and was situated between the Sarasvati on the north and the Drishadvati on 
the south {Mbh., Yana,, ch. 83), but see Pratap Chandra Roy ’s edition of the Mahdbhdrata. 
The war between the Kurus and the Pandavas took place not only at Thaneswar but also 
inthe country around it. The Dvaipayana Hrada is situated in Thaneswar. Vy^sas- 
thali (Modern Basthali) is seventeen miles to the south-west of Thaneswar. At Amin, 
five miles south of Thaneswar, Abhimanyu, the son of Arjuna, was killed, and Asvatthaml 
was defeated by Arjuna, and his skull severed. Amin, according to Cunningham, is the 
contraction of Abhimanyukshetra. At Amin, Aditi gave birth to Sfirya ; atBhore, eight 
miles to the west of Thaneswar, Bhurisrava was killed ; at Chakra- tirtha, Krishna took 
up his di&cus to kill BMshma ; at Nagdu, eleven miles to the south-west of Thaneswar, 
Bhishma died ; at Asthipura [Padma P., Srishti (Adi), oh. 13], on the west of Thaneswar 
and south of Aujas-ghat, the dead bodies of the warriors who were killed in the war, 
were collected and burned {Arch. 8. Pep., Vol. XIV, pp. 86-106). Sonepat and Panipat 
are the corruptions of Sonaprastha and P§,niprastha, which were two of the five villages 
demanded by Yudhishthira from Duryodhana. Kurukshetra was also called Sthanutirtha 
and S6,mantapafichaka {Mbh., Salya, ch. 54 ; Vana, ch. 83) ; the temple of the Mahadeva 
Sthanu was situated half a mile to the north of Thaneswar. It was visited by people 
as aplace of pilgrimage at the time of Aiberuni in the eleventh century a.d., especially 
at the time of eclipse (Alberuni’s India, Vol. II, p. 147 ; Matsya P., ch. 191). 

Kusahhavanapura Sultanpur on the Gumti in Oudh {Thornton^ s Gazetteer). It was- 
visited by Hiuen Tsiang. Same as Kusapura. It was the capital of Kusa, son of Eama- 
chandra. It is caUed Kusasthali in the Tdyu P., (Uttara, ch. 26). The capital was 
removed from Ayodhy& by Kusa when he succeeded his father Ramachandra, king of 
Oudh {Paghuvamsa, XV, v. 97 ; xvi, v. 25), 
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A NEW VIEW OF SHER SHAH SUE. 

By SIE EIOHAED C. TEMPLE, Bi. 

, {Continmi from p. 184.) 

Hum3»yto on his part was as dilatory as ever, hesitating and quarrelling with his brother 
and nobles, and he allowed Sher Shah to reach Allahabad and far up the Ganges. But despite 
his difficulties, the army and artillery he could still get together was larger and more formid- 
able than Sher Shah’s. Desertions induced him to cross the Ganges north of Qanauj and 
there the two armies entrenched much as at Chaunsi, opposite each other, across a small 
stream running into the Ganges, until the Mughals moved, on the 17th May 1520, to higher 
ground near Bilgram in the Hardoi district in front of Sher Shah, and brought on a general 
battle in the open field. 

The Mughal army was well deployed in the approved and successful plan of the day and 
was a truly formidable object for an inferior force to attack, but though this was the first 
time that Sher Sh5,h had met Humayun in pitched battle where surprise was impossible, 
he showed himself a good tactician, as well as strategist, by the w^ay he took advantage of the 
fighting constitution of a Mughal army of the time. He kept about a third of his force in 
support and divided the rest into three positions, with his son, Jalal Khan Sflr, and Khawfe 
on the wings, and himself opposite Humfiyun’s powerful centre. He did no more 
than keep Humayfln in check, and sent his wings to attack the Mughal flanks. Jalfil Khan 
Sfir failed, but Kliawfis Khan succeeded in driving back his opponent. Meanwhile, the 
Mughal centre not being seriously opposed, started to advance. This enabled KhawSs Khan 
to get behind the Mughal forces. It was here that Sher Shfih showed his judgment in tactics. 
Every Mughal commander of the time, great or small, was accompanied in the field every- 
where in action by numerous unarmed slaves, who were an uncontrollable incumbrance in 
defeat. It was through these that Khaw&s Khan’s cavalry rode, with the result that they 
rushed in amongst the artillery and troops of Humfiyfin’s centre in a panic for protection, 
before either could deploy for action, and threw them into hopeless confusion. Sher Sh8,h 
was then able' not only to retrieve his son’s failure, but to attack Hum^ydn s centre when 
in confusion. Humayfin was completely routed and the battle of Bilgrfim cost him his throne. 

Sher Shdh then sent some of his lieutenants to frighten Humfiydn out of Hindustan and 
pursue him to Labor, while he followed more at leisure viA Agra and Delhi, eharactenstic- 
aUy reprimanding unnecessary cruelty and punishing oppression of peasantry. Humaydn 
diya hesitating, always unable to unite his family or adherents, ™ ^ 

a real front to Sher ShSh, and retired in a vaeillatang way towards Tatta and Bha^ m 
LTaccrmtlXageireral e.o4us of Mughaisfrom ^or, a. -1 portion o -om 

followed him beyond Khushitb on the Jhelam. Khawto Khan pumued tom a. far a. to dd 
Panjab frontier, where the Kve Rivets ate merged in the Panjnad on that way to jom i 
India heyond the Ueh, and then left Urn, It was dunng his sixteen yeiM of wmto^ m 
“rthat Humiydn-s son, the great Akbar, was bom in 1M2 at Anrartot, rn the desert 

between Sind and Rdjputdnd. 

Ihe mountainous country in the Northern Panjah in to np^r eoumes of tne fnd» 
ard 7.Z. oeonpied at thatLe by the warlike «be of the Gak^, was dwa^^f ^at 

statepe vdue, from tke da^f ^""ITtZdLTIpardmt, no jne’- 

— ^er-^^wasnottomanto 
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neglect sucL a precaution and he set to work to gain possession of the country, building inci- 
dentally a fortress which he named after his Bihar stronghold of Rohtas. But he could 
not complete his design, because Khizr Khan, his Governor in Bengal, showed obvious signs 
of claiming independence, and had married the daughter of the dispossessed Mahmhd Sh&h 
whose influence was by no means dead there. So Sher Shah made one of his rapid surprise 
Journeys in force from the northern Panjab to Gaur, arriving in March after a journey of 
about two months, and dealt effectively with Khizr Khin, 

Bengal, owing to its distance from the Mughal centre, had always been under praeticaU 
independent Governors, and nothing beyond an occasional gift, extorted or given out of 
friendship, had ever reached Delhi from the outlying province by way of imperial revenue 
But Sher Shah in his own inimitable manner, in the words of Professor Qanungo, “ changed 
the military character of the provincial administration and substituted a completely new 
mechanism, at once original in principle and efficient in working.” He proceeded to reduce 
its unwieldy size by splitting it up into several smaller governorships, mutually independent 
and all appointed directly by him — hence the 19 sarkdrs of the Ain-Akbart, And over 
them all he put an Amin-i -Bengala, a sort of referee in all local difficulties, but without execu- 
tive authority. The system stopped rebellion, secured uniformity of administration so far 
as that was possible, and prevented Bengal from troubling Sher Shah thereafter. 

After settling Bengal, Sher Shah had, in 1542, to turn his attention to Meblwa in Central 
India, as an independent MMwS, meant a serious menace to any power ruling from Delhi or 
Agra. It had come under Musalman rule in the days of the Mamlflk or ” Slave ” King, 
Altamish (1234 a.d.), and thence through the Tughlaqs. After the sack of Delhi by Timfir 
(1398 A.D.), it became independent under Turk! rulers of Ghori and Khilji origin until it 
reverted to Rajput rule under R§,n§. Sang4 of MSwar for a short time, till B4bur overthrew 
him at the great battle of Kanw&. in 1527, only to place it under the dominance of BahMur 
Sh4h of Gujarat. On his death in 1537 most of it passed under the sway of Mallu Khan, 
a local noble, as QMir Sh§ih, one part of it under a Rajpflt chief, Puran Mai Chauhl,n of Raisin, 
and another portion across the Narmada under Mu’ayyin Khan of Hindia. All these chiefe 
had been hostile to Sher Sh§bh for a long while. The situation was therefore specially danger- 
ous for him in view of Humaydn’s presence in their comparative neighbourhood. 

Sher Shah no doubt had old scores to settle with all the Maiwd chiefs, and probably 
was not sorry to take action against them. But we need not follow the chroniclers in lay- 
ing stress on this aspect of the question, as the political conditions were obviously cause enough 
for so astute a man. This is shown in his despatch of Shuja’at Khan, his Governor in Bihar, 
immediately after his victory at Bilgrdm in 1540, to take possession of Gwalior, so as to secure 
the southern frontiers of Delhi. This serious quest took Shuja’at Khan nearly two years to 
accomplish, just in time for Sher Shdh to start for Mdlwd in 1642. Pdran Mai of Raisin sub- 
mitted without trouble and was left in subordinate possession of his territory. Qlbdir Sh&h 
also came in to submit, was well received and was ofiered the Sarkar of Gaur in exchange for 
Mdlwd, a policy in treating dethroned sovereigns which was copied by Akbar with success. 
This caused Qadir Shdh to fly to Gujarat. Mu’ayyin Khdn of Hindid also submitted volunta- 
rily, but was under suspicion nevertheless, and his territory was annexed. Thus Sher ShSh 
came into peaceful possession of Mdlwd and returned to Agra, but his lieutenants had 
to fight to retain it, before QSdir ShUh and his allies were finally defeated under Shuja’at 
Khan and Haji KhSrU, J§;gu:rd&r of Dh&r, the latter being rewarded for his services by the 
Governorship of Malwa from MAndfl. 
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Soon after his retura to Agra, Sher Shlih found himself seriously faced by Maldev 
of Marwar, who had been intriguing -with Humayun, then at Bhakkar in Sind, more or less 
under the protection of Shah Hussain of TattS.. 

MUlder Bathor, a man of great parts, had recently raised ]\IarM-ar from an insignificant 
principality into the greatest centralised state in Kajputana. He had been a friend of Sher 
Shah, but the latter’s acquisition of Humayun’s territories had so threatened his own State 
as to, turn him into an implacable enemy. So he represented to Humayun his chance of 
recovering his throne. Humayun, as hesitating andinept as ever, did not, however, get further 
than quarrelling with his family and supporters as to the action to be taken. Finally he 
decided to try the aid of MS-ldev, but far too late. This gave time to Sher Shah to take 
active steps — very active steps — ^to protect himself from a combination of Maldev and 
Hum&yto, and as it suited neither Sher Shah nor MMdev to Join issue in actual war, the 
net result of Humilyun’s efforts was his retreat back to Amarkot in the desert, where, as 
formerly stated, his son, the great Akbari was born. 

Safe from HumS-yun, Sher Shkh set to work to organise Bihar, where he did some notable 
things . He found Bih&r to consist of the old Magadha Kingdom, and he added to it the Bohtas 
and Mung^r Districts, and also Tirhut to the North of the Ganges, creating the large province 
which afterwards was Akbar’s Subah of Bihft,r. He then rebuilt Patna, making it the capital 
of the new Province, in supersession of Bihdr towm, and constructing a fort at the strate- 
gical point it possessed on the Ganges. 

He next, in 1543, retm-ned to M&,lwain order to oust Puran Mai from Baisin, where he had 
left him in the previous year. In the whirligig of the fortune of w^ar between Muslim and 
Hindu, the great fortress of Baisin had of comparatively recent years played so prominent a 
part, and had been the scene of so many conflicts, rousing the fiercest animosity, that Sher 
Sha.h’s desire to possess it has been put down to religious motives. The real reason, however, 
was political, viz., to protect his frontiers by removing the Bajput chiefs from power in so 
menacing a spot. Puran Mai had never been in any doubt as to the temix>rary nature of 
Sher ShS,h’s clemency during bis previous invasion of MMwa. 

Sher Shah sat down to invest Baisin for six months, casting cannon in his camp on so 
large a scale as to oblige him to seize all the copper and similar metal he could lay hands on, 
a proceeding adopted on the European Continent in the late Great W ar for the same reason. 
In the end Puran Ma .l made overtures for leave to evacuate the fort with all his Hindu following 
and their belongings. Sher Sh&h, always careful of the lives of his own troops, agreed to aJl 
the terms propo,sed, even to moving his forces out of the route of the evacuating population. 
But he reckoned without his people and their long ruffled feelings against the B^pfits of 
Malwa, and there was more than serious grumbling in bis army, led by the great saint, 
Shekh Bafi’u’ddin Safavi. Matters were not in bis hands, and the Afghans by a forwd 
march overtook the retiring B&jputs, and then was carried out the awful j'awfeM* (holocaust 

df wives and children) of Baisin, and the last stand, without hope, of the Bajpfite was made. 

We need not attribute to Sher Sh&h an incapacity for treachery in order to acquit him of 
voluntarily performing so stupid a slaughter as this, and one so certain to recoil advei^ly 
on himself in the futme. There are many instances in history of strong and sag^ous 
leaders of men being forced into action against their own better judgment. A parallel to 
this particular incident in Sher ShSh’s career is CromweU’s action in the matter the trial 
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aad execution, or judicial murder, of Charles I. He was much too clear-headed not to 
ai>preciate the political folly of such a proceeding, but, strong as he was, he was helpless in 
the face of the fanaticism of his followers. 

The next item in the career of Sher Sh^h well exhibits the commanding capacity of the 
man and his strength of character. When he left the Northern Panjab for Bengal early hi 
1541, he made the serious mistake of leaving tivo able soldiers behind to carry on the reduction 
of the Gakkhar Chiefs, who held out well. The result was that they quarrelled .hope- 
lessly, and Sher Shah had to decide between Haibat Khan Ni&zi, the better born and uaore 
influential, and Khawas KhSn of the lesser influence but of the greater military capacity 
and also his own particular proUgL Ho had to recall one or the other. He acted strictly 
on the principle of the best service to the country and recalled Khaw5,s Khdn, leaving Hai- 
bat Khan Niazi as Governor of the Panjab, who soon had his hands full with the question 
of Multan, which had become independent of Delhi after Timur’s invasion in 1398. Multan 
came subsequently under several local rulers — Langi\s, Mughals, Balocheg — but its general 
condition may be described as anarchical. The particular trouble before Haibat KhSn was 
caused by the depreciations of Path, Khan Jat of Kot Kabiila, a very troublesome robber 
chief. Haibat Khan Niazi with much skill got rid of Path Khin J^t and took possession of 
Multa.n for Sher ShS-h, who dealt with the people with his usual sagacity. He caused Multan 
to be repopulated and treated with such benevolence that it soon flourished more than it had 
ever done. 

Sher Shah weirt further, and through some lieutenant, perhaps Haibat Klhan NiSzi, took 
possession of Sind, issuing his coins from “ Shergadh or Sakkar-Bakkar,” the ancient ferry 
over the Indus. By tlxis performance Sher Shah secured a firm hold over the Rajputana, 

, desert, and as Humayfln had by this time fled towards Kandahar vid Sibi and the Bolan Pass, 
he closed that route by strengthening Bakkar under its new (and temporary) name of Sher- 
gadh, should that Mughal ruler be inclined to make another effort to recover his throne 
with Rajput assistance. We owe the whole of this information to the researches of Profes- 
sor Qanungo. 

Sher Shah now went to Delhi, in 1543, and began his buildings there, but he did not 
neglect his favourite occupation of revenue and administrative reforms in newly acquired 
territory. Multan revenue was to be collected in land, and not partly in kind and partly ia 
cash as elsewhere. But after all, his chief occupation was preparation for an expedition against 
his dangerous neighbour midev of Marwar, now that he had separated from the Mughals 
and was partially surrounded by the lately conquered Imperial territories. MMdev was quite 
aware of his danger and fortified the usual and most vulnerable gateways into his kingdom. 
But Sher Shah was equal to the occasion. In 1544 he invaded Mfirwar by the Jodhpur 
route, waNagor and Merta, i. 2 ., by the desert route, with the largest army he had ever com- 
manded, say 80,000 men — an immense force in contemporary estimation. He proceeded 
in his habitual manner, marching and entrenching — trenches in cultivated land, sandbags 
in the desert. He was checked near Ajmer by difficulties of food supply, and sat looking 
behind his trenches at Maldev in his fortress, and on the whole MMdev w'as master of the 
military situation. Surprise, was not possible, so Sher ShS.h resorted to a stratagem (after- 
wards performed with great success by Aurangzeb), relying on the simplicity and highly-strung 
nature of the true Rajput. He caused letters, purporting tobe WTittenhyMfildev’snoblesand 
containing offers to betray Maldevinto his hands, to be forged and drop)ped i n a bundle where 
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they could be picked up and delivered to Maldev. This was done by an agent and M§,lde\r 
could not be j)ersuaded that there had been no treachery, and consequently fled to Jodhiiur. 

Sher Shah entered Ajmer and overran Marwarto Mt. Abu {a fact discovered by Pro- 
fessor Qanungo), mancsuvred Maldev out of Jodhpur at last, and left him in peace safely 
at SiwUn^. He then returned to Agra for a short while for a peculiarly Indian reason, viz., 
to show that he was alive, as owing to the incurable credulity of the Indian public, rumours 
as to his death in the RS^j put^nfl deserts had become current and were gaining too much ground. 
He then returned to Rajputana, took Chitor and overran Mew^r in the course of a sort of 
triumphant march. He upset no local chiefs and reduced none to real subjection, but 
satisfied himself with proving his irresistible might, and so kept them in order by holding all 
the strategical positions and the lines of communication, and thus incidentally isolating the 
chiefs and preventing combinations. 

He next turned his attention to Bundelkhand and the freebooting Bundela Rajputs, 
commencing a siege of their great fortress of KMinjar. With his accustomed energy, Sher 
Shah was taking a personal share in the investment, when he was severely burnt by an acci- 
dent arising out of the throwing of hand-grenades {Tiviqqa) and was carried to his camp mor- 
tally injured. The Afgha.ns stormed the fort the same day and Sher Shah died in the evening 
of the 22nd May 1545, in the very hour of victory over the infidels, “ the most coveted 
death of a good Musalm4n,” as Professor Qanungo puts it. He must have been then in 
Ids sixtieth year at least. 

He left two surviving sons — neither worthy of their father— ’Adil Khan Sur, indolent 
and indifferent and a poor soldier, and JalM Kh&n Sfir, active, fierce and vindictive, but a 
good soldier. Jal^l Khan naturally succeeded and was soon in Kalinjar. Sher Shih was 
buried in the magnificent mausoleum he had built in his old home, SSsaram. 

Such is an outline of the career of Sher Shah Sfir according to the latest research. Now 
let us see what India owes to him as a monarch. His empire extended over all North India, 
on the West from the Afghan hills beyond the Indus south of the Himalayas to the hills 
of Assam on the East, and his main civil achievement was the creation of a definitely organised 
administration built up in recognised grades of authority from the bottom upwards, which 
kept even provincial governors — ^let alone all below them — directly subordinate to the 
central authority. It also effectually prevented any local personage from independently 
controlling the life of the villager— from being in fact his “ Providence ” (w4-6dp)— a 
relation between peasant and official which has lasted so long in India that the feeling is still 
a great force in the countryside. Sher Shah did not, of course, invent his system out of 
his irmer coirsciousness. His merit lay in consolidating and making practical what was 
in embryo in the systems, or rather methods, of various previous rulere. 

Sher Shah started Ms civil administration with the smallest unit he could— the pirgam 
(district). Each pargana consisted of diU (villages, or perhaps more accurately, town- 
sMps or parishes) and was a jiart of a sarMr (division or aninor government), which in its turn 
was under a titular governorship. Each of these units, great or smaU, was as sma as at cou c 
be made. Thus he created in the area he ruled 8 titular govemorsMps, 86 divisions m / 
districts of about 15 towmsMps each. A comparison with the modern admmstiahve 
divisions and sub-divisions of the same area wall show how comparatively small these were. 
The result was to coaineot the remotest village by a chain ^of regMar lin wu e cen la 
authority. 
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The fargam officials were the sMqddr, a military iiolice officer ^vith limited powers to 
■support the amin or civil head and arbitrator in revenue disputes between the State and 
the payer of taxes. The amtti had for civil subordinates the fotaddr or treasurer and two 
kdrkuns or clei-ks, one each for Hindi and Persian correspondence. The civil officials were, 
collectively and individually responsible to the Central Government. This requirement 
prevented corruption and embezzlement. 

The Sarkar was administered by a CWcf SMqddr (the Faujddr of later times) and a 
'Cliief Munsif. The Cliief SMqddr was a local grandee with a large military following' whose 
duty was to keep order, but he was, nevertheless, essentially a superior officer of a civil police 
The Chief looked after the subordinate civil offices and acted as a circuit judge to 

settle civil suits and redress local grievances. He had no revenue office, all revenue correspon- 
dence going direct from the pargana to the Imperial Secretariat. 

Beyond the SarJedr, Sher Shah created no higher administrative unit. He would have 
no military governors, and as a matter of fact the fainiliar subahs and sicbaddrs of history came 
later. The nearest he got to the provincial governor of later times was the Qltzi Fazihat of 
Bengal, who was. a- general referee to w'cld the administration of the officials of the Bengal 
sarhdrs into a homogeneous whole, without the posses.siou of any military, and with the 
possession of but little administrative, authority. But like all other rulers, Sher Shah 
could not always do as he pleased, and the local situation obliged him reluctantly to appoint 
Haibat KhaLnNil-z}, Shuja’at Khfin and Khaw4s Khan supreme military governors respectively 
of the Panjab and parts of Malwa, with an obvious intention to make the appointments 
temporary. 

The upshot of his system of government was the centralisation of all supreme authority 
in himself, evenin details. His ministers were but secretaries, but he heard reports by depart- 
ments and so laid the foundation of the British Secretariat Departments. Ho was also his 
own Finance Minister and superintended his treasury and its accounts himself. His 
general system was at the bottom of the whole Mughal administrative structure and to thia 
day the District Magistrate and the tahsilddr are the lineal drscendants of the Chief SUgddr 
and his amtn. The personal work he performed must have been enormous, but he made it 
run so smoothly and mechanically, that it did not interfere with hi.s inijnen.se military and 
even architectural and engineering activities. Truly a wondc-rfuJ man. 

In his military administration the trend of Sher Shah’s mind and capacity came out 
clearly. He followed and improved on ’Affi’u’ddin Khilji’s system (1296-1316), though it 
had long been lost sight of under his successors, untilit disappeared in the clan system of the 
Lodi Afghfi.ns (1451—1526). ’Ali,’u’ddin Khilji recruited his army directly, paid them in cash 
through his own treasury, officered them himself and branded the horses. His army was 
an organised imperial force and not a mere collection of feudal units, Sher Shah, too, was 
his own Commander-in-Chief and Paymiaster General, and alway.s aimed at putting the 
soldier into as close touch as possible with himself, kecjilng recruiting, jpromotion and 
salary in his own hands. His Army-Commander was a purely military official with no 
civil authority except on the frontier ; and like all successful Muslim rulers in India, Sher 
bhah from the beginning gave important mihtary and civil posts to selected Hindus. 

It will have been seen from 8her Shah’s management of bis father’s fief, that he had made 
himself an expert in the collection of revenue. The theory, still in vogue, of all land outside 
the towns being the property of the monarch had existed at the outset of Muslim rule in 
ndia, ^d It was ’Aia’u’ddin Khilji that introduced the idea of survey and assessment, 
ough Ms innovation did not remain long in effect and degenerated to guess work at the 
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„.p..ioa of the ruler ^der the Taghlaqs 
revived it. Nevertheless, the perjoicious system of ® ^ 

■„ilitoy following of the MaeUm invaders, whioh lasted on to HumlX's 
the eflorts of Firdz ShUi Tnghlaq from efleotnally protecting the peas^J^l I’ 

Sher Shah swept it away and reverted to the land measurements of ’IlaVd^S^d 
improved on them, and everywhere he took a fourth, instead of ’Aia’u’ddm’« i!? 

assessed produce, allowing the peasant the choice between paying in casr™.^ f / S® 

also gave title-deeds stating the revenue demanded in each case, acLdine to L 

duly signed and sealed ; and he fixed the collection fees himself agreement 

light and his officials found favour by realising them in full Knallv hp »K r 

of fiefs for good service by soldiers, rewar^ug therfu cash ffi; t ^ ^ 

cried ont and had his life been spared, thf long-esLTstdX^^^ 

lord would have disappeared. As it was, he succeeded in estahlishing a svstem lu 

model for Akbar, through Todar Mai, and formed the basis of the modem B^ishZtem 
of revenue settlement. Bj'&bcxa 


Sher Sh&h’s revenue management demanded the eastenoe of regular coinage, and 

piaoticaUy he had to create it. Bweeping away all the iudeffaite metal cnrrencies he fonnd 
he introduced a new or copper unit and divided it up into sirteenjis for cadi revenue 
pmposas and Ms gold and silver co™ were good, having a fired reMoa to each other and 
to the dte. He further developed the plan of establishing mints at the more importot 
centres of Ins ever-mcmasing empire, wWoh have been sinee so important for traeingLtori- 
cal facts. Truly was he the father of the existing British Indian coinage 

Sher Shtt made another ole^ sweep of old established pemieio™ haWts. Ercent 
perhaps as to corn under Ala u ddin Khilj'l, there had never been freedom of trade betwera 
petty governments within the Musfim Empire. Sher Shfih abolished all customs except 
on the frontier and an octroi at the markets. He thus encouraged trade in a mam£e 
unknown to Europe or elsewhere in his day. 


He showed his administrative genius by his extensive road-building everywhere, and 
in all directions from Agra. His great roads, Agra to Burhanpur, Agra to Jodhpffi- and Chitor, 
Labor to Multan, and the greatest of all, Dacca (SunargEon) to the Indus, were well shaded 
and extraordinarily well supplied with rest-houses. Improved by the work of generations, 
they are there to this day. The rest-houses were an old institution, but Sher Shlih’s merit 
was that in his time they were deliberately designed to entertain Hindu and Muslim afike. His 
system of posts was inherited and so was his method of espionage. 

Sher Shfih’s police system was efieotive,^ though mediseval in its severity and methods, 
but his regulations as to responsibility of village officials for crime committed within their 
jurisdiction and for fugitive criminals traced to their villages remind one of the existing 
Track Law of the Panjfib, and are therefore interesting. 

Within his opportunities, Sher ShUh was a noble builder. His splendid mausoleum 
at the family fief of Sfisarflm is the finest specimen as a matter of architecture, but he built 
much else, and was a past master in the art of the construction of strong forts in the right 
strategical positions — a great though minor point in bis many outstanding capacities. He 
found Todar Mai IChatri for the building of his RohtSs Fort to overawe the Gakkhars — 
the Todar Mai, who was to do so much for Akbar later on. 

I shall not attempt to write a ‘ character ' of Sher ShSih. His life shows him to have had 
all the <3[ualitie8 that go to make a great ruler of men — one who had the genius to be a great 
pioneer : a man ahead of his time, and therefore a man whose career deserves the closet 
•fit dy in its every aspect by all Indian administrators who would profit in their day by the 
’doii^ and ideals of one of the very greatest of their predeoe^ors. 
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Mb. D. BANERJI’S DATE FOR KALIDASA. 

By K. Q. SANKARA. 


"Mb. D. Baneeji’s article, in the JowmaZ of the Mythic Society, Vol. X, pp. 7g 96 and- 

364 — 71, in which he sets out to prove that KMidS,sa lived in the first century b.c., has been 
brought to my notice. So many of his statements and arguments seem to me to be open 
to criticism that I propose to take them seriatim and point out where to my mind th 
are in error or untenable. 


1. Statement. — ^K&lid§.sa’s date settles that of Ins patron Vikrama also. Remark —This 
involves the assumption that Vikrama was his patron. 

2. Statement. — Salivahana ruled from 78 a.d. i.e., from the foundation of the 
^ika era. Remark. — ^The SHka era was probably founded by Kanishka in the next centurv 
and it was never used by the Andhras. 

3. Statement. — If his second and third principal theories are refuted the first alone 
remains and there can be no others. Remark. — ^There are however others, 

4. Statement. — There w:as not time for Kalidasa to become a classic in Buna’s day 
Remark. — Kalidisa was very widely known and 100 years is time enough. 

5. Statement.— Mx. Banerji speaks of Batsavatti and Dharma-vardhana. Remark.— 
Surely he means Vatsabhatti and Vishnu-vardhana. 

6. fiftoiemen^.—K&lidasa does not directly refer to himself or his patron, and therefore 
lived before the first century a.d., when such references became a practice, and inscriptions 
of the 3rd and 4th centuries a.d. prove the existence of the practice. Rmarifc.— Kalidasa 
does refer to himself in his dramas (see Introd.) Bharavi, Visakhadatta and Bhavabhfiti, 
who came after him, do not mention their patrons. And it may be argued that no analogy 
can properly be drawn between the practice of the poets and that of the hireling who- 
composed the inscriptions. 

7. Argument— By describing the Avanti king in the Raghuvam4a as long-armed, broad- 
chested, narrow-waisted and comparable to the sun, Kaiidisa is hinting that his name was 
Vikramaditya. Remark.— li the poet wanted to do so, why should he not have done so more 
clearly ? B.g., by using Mitya for ushna-tejdh, which by suitable change be could easily 
have managed without breach of metre. 

8. Argument— Indnm&ti rejects the Avanti king because she, as the water-lily, 
cannot bear him, as the sun. This relegates Aja to the position of a moon (Ragh. VI, 36). 
Also Raghu omits to conquer M&lva. Therefore the Avanti king was K&lidasa’s patron. 
Remark.— Both the Avanti king and Aja were but stars or planets before the moon, ie., the 
Magadha king, whom alone the Earth owned as her lord, though there were thousands of other' 
kings {Ragh. VI, 22). Raghu also omits to conquer Magadha as well as Maiva. Magadha. 
was therefore the greatest of Kalidasa’s possible patrons. 

9. Argument— On this last point Mr. Banerji contends that Magadha being on Eaghu’s 
route must be included in his conquests and that the fact was omitted out of respect to the 
Magadha fang. Remark.-Armtl was also on Raghu’s route from Trikfita to Parasika. 
by the land-route {Ragh. VI, 59, 60) ; and if the Magadha king was not Kafidflsa’s patron, 
why should his defeat be omitted out of respect ? Even supposing the Avanti fang was 

^ patron, it does not follow that he was Vikramfiditya, who was not the only king; 
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10. Argument. — In the words BabandTia sd n-ottama — Sauhumdryd Jcumudvati 
^dnumat-tva bhdvam {Bagh. VI, 36) there is a reference to Vikrama’s traditional queen 
Bhtoamati by construing the text as humudvatt sd Bhdnumatt iva. Bemarlc. — BMnu- 
ftiad iva would naturally mean that “ Bh§.numati, like Indumati, rejected the Avanti king ” 

’ and not that “ Indumati, unlike Bhanumati, rejected him.” Also Kumvdvati, taken with 
yMama-sauhwmdryd and applied to sd, is redundant, and if Kumudvati be applied to BMnumati 
it is meaningless. It may be remarked also that the commentators, who saw a reference 
in st. 14 of the Meghaduta to Dingn%a and Nicula, could not see any allusion to 
Bhanumati in the text under discussion. 


11. Argument . — ^The tradition as to Bhanumati can be carried as far back as the OMM- 
sapta-Mi. Bemarh . — There is no reference in the Odthd-sapta-saii to Bhanumati. 


12. Argument . — Buddhist kings from Asoka’s time used to praise their own acts in 
pillar-inscriptions. Kalidasa condemns such self-praise in the words difig-ndgdndm stMla- 
Jiast-dvalepdn, the Buddhist missionaries being called Ding-nS-gas. Bewarfc.— In Apte’s 
Dictionary “ writing ” is not found as a sense of Upa. Excepting perhaps Asoka himself, 
no Buddhist king is guilty of self-praise in inscriptions. Even Aioka’s inscriptions 
were cut to emphasize his teaching by personal example rather than in seE-praise. If, too, 
ding-ndgdndm refers to Buddhist missionaries, sthMa-Jiast-dvalepdn must refer to their acts 
and not to the Asoka pillars, nor does Mr. Banerji say why the poet should ask the cloud to 
avoid the pillars. 


13. Argument . — ^The Asoka pillars being inscribed in the Four Quarters can be them- 
selves termed ding-ndgas. Bemarlc . — The Asoka pillars were set up not in the Four 
Quarters only, but in every part of his Empire. 

14. Argument.— ThQ secondary meaning attributed by Mallinatha to Megha-dutd, 
st. 14, cannot be credited for want of corroboration. If Kllid&sa wanted to east a slur on 
Dingnaga, he would not have used the honorific plural and would not have asked t e 
cloud to avoid Dingnaga’s writings. Bemarlc . — ^The Sabd-drnava gives Nicula as a poe s 
name, and both Mallinatha and Dakship-avarta, whom MalUn&tha mentions as 
commentator [Bagh. Introd.), quote a verse by Niciila. Bingn&ga was a famous u s 
Scholar, who, according to MallinAtha criticised KAlidasa, and it was Nicula, a co-pupil ot 
Kalidasa, who defended him. DakshipAvarta confirms this and adds that Dmgnaga 
accused Kaiidfisa of plagiarism. Kalidasa, in fact, had no desire to cast a 

but only defended himself against his criticism by citing Nicula’s opinion. The , 

Dingndgdndm, though respectful, was not necessarily used to express mere mspec , ^ ^ , 

imply that the eritioiam of aaty namher of auch acholara aa KngnSga o^d aot 
the taste of Nicula. In the allegorical sense of the words the poet a ^USSfia was 

(mepha) but the poem with that title (Megha). All this goes to ® ^ * liefMe the 

a contenrporary oi KngnSga. o. 600 a.h., thus upsetting the theory of hrs dale as hef<»= the 

first century b.o. ^ , 

16. Argument.— -When Kalidasa speaks of the Magadha king 
performing sacrifices, he has Pushyamitra in mind, and when references in 

ing to annex Kalinga he is referring to Asoka of that ooun y- second 

the first case fit Aditya-vamran of the seyenth sentry '"^erii’a o^etion that their very 
.case Kulottunga’s conquest of KAlinga, in spite of Mr. 
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dates preclude tliem, arid of his use of them to show that the Magadha king was not 
Kalidasa’s patron. Incidentally he states that Bina lived in the sisrth century A.i>., a clea® 
error for the seventh century a.d. 

16. Argument.— When KHlidasa refers to Eaghu as a dharma-vijayi, mentions his for- 
hearing to annex Kalinga, and lays stress on the Magadha king’s sacrifices, he is thinking 
of Asoka. BemarTc. — KalidS^sa’s hero was ES-ma and Eaghu was his ancestor, go the 
safest inference is that he says that Eaghu was chivalrous, even to his fiercest enemy the 
Kalinga king, and lays stress on the Magadha king’s sacrifices, because he is alluding to the 
emperor and his own patron of the sixth century a.d. 

17. Argument . — ^3he Magadha king’s name Paran-tapais significant in view of Asoka’s 
effeminate title of Priyadarsl. BemarTc. — Parantapa is a title properly apiolied to any Empercw. 

18. Statement. — GunlLdhya lived in the first century a.d. BemarTc . — ^This is true, but 
he Was not the author of the BrJiat-Tcathd. He was only its mythical spokesman, just as the 
Eshis were of Smrtis. Somadeva says he has only summarised it. We can hence fix its date 
with the help of the KatJid-sarit-sdgara. It relates miracles attributed to SS.tavahana and 
N%arjuna (c. 200 a.d.) as having happened formerly (purd), and mentions the Hfinas 
(Huns) unknown to Hindus before c. 450 a.d. while Ganga Durvinita translated it into Sanskrit 
inc. 650 A.D. {EpigrapTiia Oarnatica XII, Tumkur, 23). This makes its date, 460 — 550 a.d. 
Bana (c. 630 a.d., mentions in the following order Satavahana, Pravarasena, Bhasa, Kali- 
dS.sa, and the Brhat-kathll {Harsha-carita, Introd. st. 13-7). This order must be by date not 
merit, for then Bhasa and Kalidasa would precede the others. This makes both Kalidlsa 
and the BvTiat-TcatTia later than Satavahana (first century a.d.) and Pravarasena. Eamadlsa 
says that KMidasa composed the Setu-bandJui for Pravarasena by order of Vikrama. 
This at any rate shows that they were contemporaries. The author Pravarasena was a 
Kuntala king {B%arata-carita). That is, he was Vakttaka Pravarasena II, and Bhoja says 
that Vikrama sent K&lidasa to the Kuntala king (Srngdra-praJcdda). All this means that 
in reality KMidasa lived c. 500 a.d., and that the B^hat-TcatTid must be later still. There- 
fore GunS-dhya Was not its author. Bana and Dapidin confirm this by omitting the name 
of the author of the BrTmt-TcatTid, even when the former mentions the names of all the other 
poets he refers to except the unknown author of the AJcTiydyilcd Vdsavadattd that Patanjali 
mentions {MaJidbThdsTiya, IV, iii, 87 ; IV, ii, 60). 

19. Statement. — ^The Gatha-sapta-sati distinguishes Vikrama’s indiscriminate liberality 
from Balivahana’s discriminate charity (VI, 64, 67). BemarTc,— There is in fact no such 
distinction drawn, as the two rulers are mentioned in different contexts. Thus, the story 
about Vikrama is connected with a reward to a servant for services rendered which does 
not imply indiscriminate liberality. Salivlihana is referred to as the “living” refuge 
of declining families; and the statement does not attribute the limitation to his liberality 
to them alone or make his charity discriminate. Further, the GdtTid only proves that thelte 
was a ruler named Vikrama before the first century a.d., and does not go to prove that 
this Vikrama was K§,lidSisa’s patron. 

20. Statement.— The pun on dvanndyim must have been suggested by K&hdasa’s 
aparnd. BemarTc. ^Mr. Banerji does not show that this was necessarily the case. 

21. Statement. The Gdihd (I. 43) gives an exception to a generalisation of KalidSisa 
(.Megh, 9). and oasts ridicule (1,11) on K&<lidasa’s picture of the meeting of ^akuntalS and 
Hushyanta. BemarTc. As a matter of fact the Gdilid in the text (Quoted (1, 43) is not referrifi^ 
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to Kalidasa or Ms work. The only idea common to the two passages {OdtU I, 43 and 
Megli. 9) is the sustaining power of hope {asabandM), too commonplace to allow of analogy. 
"In the second instance quoted the only common feature is that of a husband trying to 
pacify Ms wife; too common an idea to prove or infer anytliing. Moreover the (MtM does not 
mention Dushyanta or ^akuntala. 

22. .irymewif.— Kalidasa refers to the old men of Avanti as versed in the Udayana 
legend, and therefore he must have lived before the BrTiat-hatM was composed. Remark— Ths 
fact of KMidasa’s reference does not prove anytMng as regards his date. In the first place 
he does not say that the Udayana legend lived in the old men’s mouths only, and even 
after the Bihat-hatM, the legend might well have been still in old men’s m.ouths. 

23. Statement. — The Vilrrama legendis to be relied on for fixing the date of Kalidasa. 
Remark — The name of Vikrama and the fame of his charity were no doubt known in 
the first century a.d. but the legend of Vikrama is to be found only in late works, which so 
closely interweave fact and fiction that it is now impossible to separate the one from the other. 

24. Statement. — Vikrama and Bhartr-hari were brothers. Remark — ^Yet Mr. Banerji does 
not date Vikrama in the seventh century A.D., in spite of I-tsing’s record, made in India 
between 673 and 695 a.d., that Bhatr-hari died in 650 a.d, 

25. Statement. — ^Vikrama started an observatory and rebuilt Ayodhya. Remark — 

No evidence of those facts is produced. 

26. Statement. — ^Vikrama’s valour and liberality find support in the life of Raghu. 
RemarJc. — TMs is to assume that the two heroes were identical. 

27. Statement. — Kalidasa adopts a strange device in the garbMbUskeka of Vikrama’s 
queen. Remark. — It is mentioned by Kautilya (V, vi). 

28. Statement. — ^KSilidlisa wrote an astronomical work, the Jyotir-vid-diktrana. 
Remark. — ^This is more than doubtful, as though the work in question claims to date from 
34 B.C., it mentions the ^aka Era, commencing 111 years later and must therefore be a 
forgery. 

29. Statement. — ^Kalidfisa’sastronomicalreferences are important andreliable. Remark 
Kumdra-sambhxva VII, 1 (not VI, 1, as quoted), relates to Um^’s marriage, not to her birth. 

30. Argument.— Yikxam&’s sudden death, Ms queen’s garbUbUsheha, her regency 
for an unborn son, Vikrama’s observatory and revival of astronomy, Ms rebuilding of 
Ayodhya, Ms claim to solar origin, Ms locating of the incidents in the illm§.yana, Ms helping 
the weak and the oppressed in disguise and the conflicting feelings of the queen-mother 
on her son’s anointment— all find support in (1) “ Agnivarna’s sudden death, bis queens 
garbMbUsheka, and herregency for an unborn son ; in (2) Kfilidasa’s writing an astronomica^ 
work and Ms astronomical references; in (3) Kusa’s rebuilding of Ayodhya and his solar origin , 
in (4) Kalidasa’s references to the incidents in the Ramdyana; in (5) Dushyanta s 

the hermits in disguise ; in (6) Purfirava’s rescue of Urva^ from the Daityas j m (7) Siva s 
going to Pfirvati in disguise ; in (8) the conflicting feehngs of Urvaii on regaimng er son 
Remark. — ^Apart from the remarks on some of the above details already m e, re erenoes 
to several personages that do not bear' on the story of Vikrama are here mixed up. 

31. Argument.— Tradition cannot be invented in a day and that relating to Vikrama 
could have imitated the best of KMidSaa’s writings. iJemari.— Traditions mg ^ 

grow up in time in imitation of them, each adding a detail or two, an a ey e 
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reasonable, they would not, as now, abound in miracles. Besides, they would not inaitate 
the best of Kalidasa’s work, but only such portions as would finish off the story. 

32. Argument. — Why should we disbelieve Todd’s and Dayananda’s genealogies ?' 
Remark. — When modern writers do not indicate the sources of their genealogies the 
burden of proof lies on them. 

33. Argument. — If Kaiid§.sa had borrowed from Asvaghosha, he would not have repeated 
the same description twice. Remark. — Why not? Suppose we hold that K6,}idasa did borrow 
them, developed them and made them his own. 

34. Argument. — ^The damsels’ glances at Aja (a mistake for ^iva, see Kum. VII 66) 
were immoral, and that is why Asvaghosha says that the hearts of his own damsels were 
pure {Buddha-carita, III, 23). Remark. — Asvaghosha now^here refers to the damsels who 
looked at Siva. 

35. Statement. — ^Moral as he was, Asvaghosha in one instance at any rate is obscene, why 
then did he lay such stress on his damsels’ purity of heart ? Remark. — This is an argument 
against his alleged morality, as a man really pure in thought, w’-ord and deed, would not use 
obscene expressions. Apart from this, Mr. H. A. Shah points out that the use of na to modify 
his ideas is a peculiarity of Asvaghosha {cf. Buddha V, 23;I, 23; VI, 31,67, etc.), and that 
hence we should not see a reference to a person or a book when he thus qualifies a statement. 

36. Argument. — When Asvaghosha mentions Mara’s wonder at Buddha’s resistance 
he is really having a fling at Kalidasa’s reference to Siva’s yielding to Madana’s influences 
and Bharavi in revenge makes Arjuna tempt the very tempters. These facts settle finally 
the order of these poets, although, in the original stories, Buddha and Arjuna were not over- 
come by temptation. The points to bear in mind are Mara’s wonder and the tempting of 
Arjuna’s tempters. Remark. — ^M^ra, however, might well have wondered that his wiles 
irresistible to gods and sages, should have failed with Buddha without thinking of &va. 
And Bharavi might, without thinking of Asvaghosha, well have remarked that the sensual 
apsaras were charmed with Arjuna’s beauty, but that strong-minded Arjuna did not yield 
to their temptation. 

37. Argument. — Buddhist writers from Asvaghosha’s time in dropping the old PMi 
language and taking to Samskrt, did so under the influence of Kalidfisa. JJemaryfc.— This 
means that Asvaghosha followed Hindu models. If so, w'hy not the BdmAyana or the 
Mahdbhdraia ? And why Kfilidasa especially ? But the fact is that the aim of the 
Buddhist writers was to reach the people and so they first adopted Pali which was the people’s 
language, and when about 100 B.o. it ceased to be generally spoken, and the language of 
poetry could only be Sanskrit, the common tongue of scholarly Hindus, they dropped PS-li 
and adopted Samskrt. Further, by that time Buddhism itself had ceased to be popular 
and was becoming assimilated to Hinduism in philosophy, ritual and language. This is 
confirmed by the fact that all inscriptions from that period, Buddhist and Hindu, were 
composed in Samskrt in place of Prfikrt. 

38. Argument.—lt is absurd to assert that the great Kfilidasa borrowed from 
Asvaghosha. Remarks. Great poets however have borrowed from predecessors : e.gr., 
Shakespeare, Goethe. 

39. Argument. Kalidasa mentions Pushyamitra’s aSvamedha, and depicts Agnivarna 
as a sensualist. Remark. The mention of Pushyamitra’s a&vam&dlm proves nothing 
more than that Kalidasa was later than Pushyamitra. Sensual kings are not uncommon, 
and Kalidasa s statement as to Agnivarna proves nothing. 
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The dignity of Dharini’s character proves that Kalidasa lived while 

still rememhered. Eemarh. — ^Dhariui might well have been remembered long 
JterTi death, even supposing that Kalidasa had no model in mind in conceiving such 

a cliHrr<Et>ct6X . ^ 

41 Argument.— The present Smrtis make out Sakuntaia to be a varna-sanlara, and 
TTM-dasa ^'oss ac^ainst the SmrUs and makes her marry Dushyanta. He therefore lived before 
h compilation. jSemarfc.— Kaiiddsa did not invent the story. He took it from the 
McMbUrata. Again no Sm^ti fixes the caste of a Kshatriya fatherand anapsara. Also, if 
the Smks prohibit Asavarna-vivdha, how is it they mention mixed castes 1 

42* Memeni.—Kaiidasa, like Kautilya, denies a widow’s right to inherit. Eemarh.— 

Ts there any proof that such a rule was not still prevalent up to c. 500 a.d. ? 

43 Argument — Style, metre, yamaha, alamJcara, grammar, double-meanings and 

apparent oontiadictions all go to pioyo tte limite of KMidasa’s date. Bemark.-SuA 
oTcmments can never fix definite limits. 

^44 Statement.— K-aimssi does not mention the Buddhists nor EMh§.. Eemarh.— 
Buddhism dates from at least c. 520 b.o. and the GdtU (I, 89) speaks of Eadhika. There 
is no context in his poems where Eadha should have been brought m and is not . 

45 Argument.— did not know of the EdmaSdstra. Eemarh .— quotes 
t&it rv, 18 : Bagh.. XIX, 31) VMsy&yana of the fliet century or later (IV, r, 39.40 : 

KMiddsa influenced Sfldraka, Bhatti, Bhartrhan, Suhandhu and 
Dandin Eemarh.— S lQ adduces no evidence for the statement, and assuming there is 
^Tidenoe, their known dates are consistent with placing KWidtoa's date as a. 500 a.d., except 

perha^ a^to §u&a^ KMidJea was at YaSodharman’s Court, why was 

VSsulaohosL for the text of his inscription! BeMrl.-Xhe Court poets Kamba an 

K41id4sa. Beimrh. ^No evidence is adduced ^ j ^ j, goes to show that 

60. 4 r,u«nt,-Vatsahhatti-s of pcL of detail to he 

Kllid4sa lived before that date. Setmrh.-Th^ raises a num 

taken separately. xrM-;iSct, fond of siMaga, used prdsdda-mM 

51. (c/. IFleet, ^1. 

icf. Meet, (?.!., No. 18 line7; and Kum. does not of iteelf FO- 

No. 18, 11.. 14, 15, and EagK XVIH). Eemarh. ims g 

anything. -.ps, +w be wrote (Meet, No. 18, 

52. Vatsabhatti admits ^ 

1. 23). Eemarh.-Prayatnena “ Vateabhatti's part, much 1^ does it prove 

difficulty.” It does not indicate any borr g 

that he imitated K&lidasa. ^ n 6 7 and 17, 18, and 18, 19, with Megh 

53. Argument.— Comv^re Vatsabhattis ' ’ aot support any borrowing 

{Pdthah : st. 66) and Etu. (V, 2, 3 , 9). emar . .^ords common to Vatsabhatri’s 

by Vatsabhatti from Kalidasa or v%ce versd. » _ common to both 

11 6,7 and Megh.. 66. are cifra, a!>»™, Myo. • 
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are tliat houses had women, music and pictures, and were high. The only words common 
to Vatsabhatti’s 11. 17, 18, and Bfu. V, 2, 3, are udara, candra, harmya and candana : and the 
only common ideas are that the inside of a house, the fireside, sunshine, women’s company 
but not sandal, the moon’s rays, terraces, or breezes are agreeable in winter. And ther- 
are differences : e.g., Vatsabhatti adds that in the winter fans and garlands are unpleasant" 
that lotuses are nipped by the frost and fish lie low in the water, while the Btu adds that at the 
same season barred windows, thick clothes and young women are agreeable, and also that 
terraces are clear in the autumn moon (an inept idea) and that breezes are cold in the snow 
Not a word is common to Vatsabhatti ’s 11- 18, 19andB^w. V, 9, and the only commonideais 
that young men and women defy the cold by close embrace. Such analogies as these cannot 
go to prowe that KalidUsa must have lived before 473 a.d. 

54. Statement. — The Yavanas of the RagJi. are the Greeks. Remark. — The Yavanas of 
the Ragh. are identical with the P§.scatyas and Parasikas {J ournal, Mythic Society IX, 46 47) 

55. Statement. — ^The Hunas (Huns) destroyed the Eoman Empire in the first century 
A.D. Remark. — ^Por first, read close of the fourth. 

66. Statement. — The Huns attacked India on the decline of the Mauryas and Pushya- 
mitra checked their invasion. Remark. — For Huns, read Greeks. 

57. Statement. — Vila’ama defeated the Huns. Remark. — For Huns, read Sakas. 

58. Statement. — In Indian Literature 6akas (Scyth’ans), Hunas (Huns) and Yavanas 
(Greeks) are mixed up. Remark. — As a matter of fact they are always clearly distinguished. 

69. Argument. — The location of the Huns in the Ragh. on the banks of the Sindha 
i.e., of the Caspian Sea, is consistent with its date. Remark — ^Tho Sindhu is the Indus and 
not the Caspian Sea, and the variant term VankshO. gives the same location, viz., Bactria, 
to which the Huns first came in c. 420 a.d. They became known, however, to the Hindus 
only after their invasion of India and defeat by Skandagupta in 455 a.d. Hence the BagL 
is later than 455 a.d. 

60. Statement. — Akshobhya means untarnished. Remark.— It means immovable, 
but never untarnished in the sense of unblemished. 

61. Argument. — ^The Colas and Pandyas fought each other from the earliest times, 
and because the Colas were prominent in the second century a.d., Kalidasa lived before that. 
Remark. — ^The Co]as were prominent long after the second century a.d., and the Sangham 
Age in South India is now placed in c. 600 a.d. not in 200 a.d, 

62. Statement. — Bhfiravi borrowed from the Kumdra-sambJmva. Remark. — No proof 
is adduced. 

THE HISTORY OF THE NIZAM SHlHt KINGS OF AHMADNAGAR. 

By LIEUT.-COLONEL SIR WOLSELEY HAIG, K.O.T.E., C.S.I.', O.M.G., C.B.E. 

{Continued from p. 131.) 

XCm. — An account of the fresh siege of Naldrijg and of the matters which: came 

TO LIGHT IN THE COITI^B THBRBOF.260 

The fortress of Naldrug is famed as one of the strongest fortresses in Hind or Sind. It 
is built on the slopes of a lofty mountain, rising from a well watei:ed valley, and is reputed 
to be impregnable, The fortress is encircled on three sides by the valley, which is wide and 

2®o Eirishta does not mention the third siege of Naldrug formed after the retirement of the axmies 
of Ahmadnagar and Goleonda from before Bijapur in a.d. 1681 . Sayyid ’Ali says that he was hinwelf 
present at it, but, as he does not explain how Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah, who had retired to Golconda^ 
eame to be with the besieging force, he seems to be serving up a rechauffe's of the second siege. 
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4eep, a,nd on the fourth side on which it is approached, by a ditch 40 zar' wide, and 40 
•long, cut out of the hard and solid rock. The slope between the wall and the edge of the ditch 
measures about 100 zar‘ but has been so steeply scarped that a bird or an ant, much less a 
man, could hardly scale it. 

Towards the end of the month of Ramzan a.h. 989 (October a.d. 1581) the allies 
encamped before the fortress. On the following day the amtr-ul-umard in person recon- 
noitred the fortress and inspected it with a view to ascertaining on which side it could be 
best attacked. He ordered the batteries to be thrown up on that side of the fort which was 
not surrounded by water. The armies then encamped over against that face of the fort, 
and straitly blockaded it. In the meantime the heavy Nizam Shahi guns, such as the Nuh~ 
^azt Tdp, the Laild va Majnun Tap, the Havdt Tup and others, which had been sent to the 
army in the field by Asad HiiLn, arrived and were set up in the position selected by Sayyid 
Murtazi-. The Qutb ShaM guns, such as the Tup4-Saidari and others also arrived and were 
set up in the same place, and the gunners, having ascertained the range, opened fire on the 
fortress and maintained it daily doing much execution on the walls. 

Vaztr-ul-Mulk, ^82 was the commandant of the fortress, had great confidence in 
its strength, in his treasures, and in the garrison, and therefore prepared to stand a siege 
and to attack and harass the besiegers whenever possible, being assiduous, day and night, 
in the pursuit of military glory. The ground around the fortress was apportioned to the 
several amirs and the trenches were pushed forward ; mines were sunk and the sap was car- 
ried to the edge of the ditch, and the infantry, elephants, camels, and bullocks of the army 
were employed in transporting stones, wood and rubbish to the ditch, in order to fill it, 
while the gunners brought the guns up to the counterscarp and from that point opened fire 
against the fortress. 

The armies lay in the trenches for nearly two months, during the whole of which time 
-there was constant fighting and the troops had hardly a moment’s rest. Sometimes the 
defenders would make a sortie and attack the troops in the trenches, slaying many, and 
fierce conflicts took place. Whenever the wall was breached the defenders would make 
another wall, stronger than the first, behind the breach. 

At this time it occurred to the amir-ul-umard^Mi it would be well to write a letter to 
Vazir-ul-Mulk, the kotwdl of the fortress, setting before him the advantages of submitting 
and entering the service of Ahmadnagar, and the ill results of persisting in his resistance, 
so that haply he might be induced to make peace and to avoid further strife, which could 
only lead to bloodshed and to the destruction of the honour of the servants of Gtod. He 
therefore wrote to him a letter to this effect, adding that the powerful king Muhammad 
Quli Qutb Shah, aided by the army of Murta?a Nizfim Shfih, was resolved on taking the 
fortress and would not abandon the task. 

When Vazir-ul-Mulk had read this letter he sent an answer to the avdr-tO-vmard saying 
“that he had read the letter from beginning to end and was surprised that the amtr-ul-wmrd 
should advise him to commit an act so base. Forts were as the houses of kings, and when 
•a- king entrusted his house to a servant that servant would indeed be vile who shoidd sur- 
render it to an enemy at his summons. He pointed out that so far as any blame for the out- 
break of war went the amir-ul-uma/rd was the aggressor, and that he should remember, m the 
midst of his threats, that strife had long arms and that a stick had two ends, and t^t it w^ 
possible that fate might play him a trick, while even if the fort wer e taken its defender would 


2®1 Sayyid Hurt a 2 ta 

262 Muhammad Aqa the Turkman had probah^ recseived this Mlo. 
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still be praiseworthy in so far as he had made every effort on behalf of his master and bene 
factor, and for not having been dismayed even by a king so great and an army so power* 
ful as those which had against him. 

When the amSr-ul-umard and the rest of the amirs had read Vazir-ul-Mulk’s reproachful 
letter they gave up all idea of a peaceful termination to the siege and determiued to reduce 
the place by force. The artillery maintained a steady fire against the place, rolling large 
masses of the wall down on to the berm and into the ditch, while the whole army was em- 
ployed day and night in filling up the ditch and thus making an approach to the fortress. In. 
a short time a breach 40 zar‘ in length had been made in the wall, and the ditch opposite 
to the bieach had been filled in. 

At this time a force of nearly 1,500 horse and 1,000 foot which had come from Bijlpfip 
to reinforce the garrison boldly attacked one flanlc of the besieging army in the last third 
of the night and large numbers of them were killed and 300 were made prisoners. Others of 
them fought so bravely that they succeeded in making their way into the fortress the defen- 
ders of which were so much cheered and strengthened by their arrival that they presented 
a bolder front than ever to the besiegers. 

XCIV. — account of the battle fought by Muhammad QulI Qujb Shah against 

THE GAHRISON, AND OF THE KING’S LACK OF SUCCESS. 

On the following day, before sunrise, the allied armies armed themselves and prepared 
for battle waiting for the dawn to attack. Muhammad Quli Qutb Sh&h in person led his army 
while the army of Abmadnagar with its elephants was led by the amir-ul-umard and both 
armies advanced as far as the counterscarp with trumpets sounding and drums beating 
The commandant and the garrison of the fortress, on hearing the peparations for the attack 
and seeing the allied armies drawn up, lined the walls and then, advancing, repulsed the allies 
from the edge of the ditch. The allies replied with flights of arrows, volleys of musketry, 
and a hot artillery fire, which drove the enemy back, and so the fight continued, with much 
slaughter on both sides. 

The writer had then but recently come from ‘Iraq and was in the Qutb service, 

being on that day in attendance on Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah on some rising ground close to 
the fight, and witnessed this dreadful battle with his own eyes. The garrison of Naldrug dis- 
played the greatest bravery but as the sloping berm from the edge of the ditch to the foot 
of the wan was nearly 100 yards wide and high and was very steep, and the artillery fire had 
brought the greater part of the waU down on it, its ascent was very difficult, and although 
the attacking force climbed with great determination to the foot of the wall using their fin- 
gers and even their nails, the defenders threw hand grenades among them, which hurled them 
back into the ditch and when they would have fled from the ditch they had the greatest 
difficulty in climbing the counterscarp and when one slipped he would clutch at the others 
and thus bring them headlong back into the ditch with him. Ih this way many were killed, 
many were scorched and burnt by the hand grenades and many were slain by musketry fire 
and arrows so that a hundred picked-foreigners were slain, and of the Dakanis and others the 
same proportion. The battle lasted from before sunrise until the afternoon and was still 
in progress when some spies brought news that a force of Hindfis had halted in the neigh- 
bourhood of the besiegers’ camp and had prepared for battle with the object of plundering 
the camp. Muhammad Quli Qutb Sh§-h therefore drew off his army, without having gained 
any advantage and returned to camp, and the amir-uhumard foUowed his example. After 
this a council of war was held, at which it was agreed by all the amirs that it would be best 
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for «ie to march to Bti&p4r amd besiege that city. The armies therefore marched from 
before Naldrug mid encamped on the Beora where they remained for nearly twente davs 
Here Muhammad Quit Qutb Shah grew weary of campaigniug and, prompted b; om'e 
of the older offloers of the army sent to the arntr-nl-umam to say that ho was tired of tiro r.old 
The ainSr-rf-amam, with the example of Muhammad QnU Qutb Shah before him was also 
weary of the long campaign and the two agreed to return. Of the Xiram Shall! armr Satwid 
Mirsh Yhdg&r, ShJr Hita. and other aMrs and of the Qutb Shihi army Saiwid lUr Z^iaal 
and other officers, with the troops under their command, were left to’gnard'the fronfor of 
the territory which had been taken from Eijapur, and in the middle of iluhariam, .i.H. 091 
(Feb. A.D. 1683) the two armies separated, each marching towards its own oounlry. 

When Muhammad Qul! Qutb Shah airiwd in Golcouda he took Ms case and married 
the daughter of Sayyid Shhh MSr, who had been betrothed to Ms elder brother, airing a 
great feast s.nd shewing boundless hosiDitality to all comers. ' ^ 

The amtr-ul-iirmrd, owing to the quarrel which he had with Salabat Hian, ^vould not 
return to court, hut marched straight to Berar. 


The amirs of the ‘Idil Shahi army, on hearing of the departure of Muhammad Quh" 
Qutb Shah and of the Nizam ShaM amirs, collected their forces for the purpose of recon- 
quering those districts which had been annexed by Muhammad Quli Qntb Shah. Mii- Zainal 
then sent a messenger to Golconda to represent to the king how great was the force which 
was advancing against him and how small was his own force. Mul.iammad Quli Qutb Shah 
sent to support Mir Zainal a picked force which inarched to join him with aU speed. 

Meanwhile some of Mir Shah Mir’s enemies at Golconda, taking advantage of this op- 
portunity to injure him, produced a forged letter, purporting to have been written by him 
to the Adil ShS^hi amirs, instigating them to fight with determination and promising them 
the support of the Foreigners of Golconda, and showed it to the king. This device did not 
fail of success and Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah, on seeing the letter, was at once estranged 
from Mir Shah Mir, the principal pillar of his kingdom, and ordered his immediate arrest with- 
out any enquiry into the rights and wrongs of the matter. This action led to the greatest 
confusion in his kingdom and especially in the army, which was so disorganized by it that 
most of the elephants and cavalry horses of the army in the field were captured by the ‘Adil 
Shahi amirs. 


When the news of Shah Mlr’s arrest became known to the army the Foreigners who 
were the flower of the Qutb ShliM troops, became utterly disorganized and lost heart alto- 
gether, so that the ‘Adil Shahi army, on hearing of their condition, were greatly etneouraged 
and attacked the Qutb Shahi army with great valour. As most of the bravest of the Qatb 
Sh&hi army were foreigners who were utterly confounded by Shah Mir’s arrest, they made 
no efiort to repulse the enemy, and, when the forces met, fled without striking a blow. The 
*Adil Shahi army thus utterly defeated the Qutb ShMfi army and, slaying large numbOTS 
of them, dispersed them, capturing most of the elephants and baggage. They took 215 
elephants, and from this statement the amoimt of the rest of the plunder esan be estimated. 

The whole of the Qutb Shhhl army having thus taken to flight with no r^aaxi either for 
honour or for shame, MirzSi YadgSr and the other Niziim SbMii omSj'S, in spite of their 
iifanost efforts, could do nothing and were compelled to flee. 
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XCV. — accouot of the maech of Sayyid MektazS., AivriB-iiL-TrMAEi FROM Bbbab 
TO AecMADHAGAE with his army, FOK the FEEPOSE of HEMBLING THE POWER 
OF SAIiiBAT KHiN, AND OF THE RENEWAL OF PEACE BY THE EFFORTS OF 

Asad Khin. 


It has ah'eady been mentioned that Sayyid Murtazi, when he returned with his army 
from the expedition to BijapAr, would not enter the capital, owing to his quarrel with 
Salabat which was sedulously promoted by the ill-wishers of both, but turned aside 

and entered Berar by way of the town of Ausa. Meanwhile the power and influence of S*al§,. 
bat Khan had been constantly growing greater until he began to decide all affairs of state 
without in any way consulting Asad l^%n, and used not even to submit Asad f0il,n’s peti 
tions on affairs to the king, and even when a farmdn issued to Asad ^an by name it was 
not, for fear of Salabat lOian, carried to him. Asad Khfln therefore proposed to summon 
Sayyid Murtaz A, with the army of Berar, to Ahmadnagar, in order to overthrow Salabat 
]^an. The amtr-ul-umard Sayyid Murtaza and his officers, such as Jamshtd j^an, ^udA- 
vand HiSn Bahri Hian, Chanda ffii&n, Tir Andaz Iffian, Bustam Iffian, SMr Hian Dastur Hiki 
and others, having renewed their compact to support Asad MiAn, marched with their troops 
from the capital of Berar towards Ahmadnagar. When they reached the capital they en- 
camped without the city, and Salabat ai,n, who feared the strength of the army of Berar 
and was, moreover, suspicious of the fidelity of the greater part of the troops under his own 
command, began to make overtures to Asad lOjan and so succeeded in pacifying him that 
Asad Iffian went to the AmSr-ul-umard and used his utmost endeavours to persuade him to 
refrain from any act of warfare, which eould not fail to lead to the ruin and desolation of the 
great part of the kingdom. Asad Hjl^n succeeded in making peace between the amtrs of 
Berar and SalAhat HiAn, and the amtr-ul-umard with all his amtrs returned with great pomp 
and honour to the capital of Berar.^®^ 

At this time Siv&jagi Fathullah IQiashi2®4 arrived at the royal court as ambassador 
from JalM-ud-dln Muhammad Akbar Shah, and, after having been honourably received 
by the amirs and the principal officers of the army, was honoured with an audience of Murtaz 
Nizam Shah. According to the royal command a suitable palace was placed at his disposal 
and many of the coui’tiers, amirs, and officers of state entertained him at choice banquets 
in pavilions erected for the purpose. 


The Bdgh-i-Farah BaUsh, laid out by the command of Murtaza Niz^m ShAh, had afe 
"this time just been completed, and was one of the most beautiful gardens that the world has 
seen. The king now held his court in this garden and gave a great banquet there. Here 

263 According to Finshta it was in 1684 that the quarrel between Sayyid Murtaza and Salabat 
ma developed into open hoatmty. In that year gaiabat lOian sent Qasim Beg and Mlrza Muhammad 
Taqi Shu-azt on a mission to Bijapur to arrange a marriage between the sister of Ibrahim ‘Idil Shah 3 
and the young prince Husain of Ahmadnagar. He ordered Jamshid aan Shirazi, one of the amir» of Befar,, 
to accompany the mission with his contingent as an escort. Jamshid lOianreplied that he was subordinate 
to Sayyid Murtaza, and would take orders from him only. He sent the order to Sayyid Murtaza, who 
^rmed him that he had been instructed to obey no orders but those bearing the king’s own signature aad 
that as this order had not been signed by the king it should not be obeyed. Jamshid passed on thie 

reply to Salabat Uian, and ilio l.i rcollug between Sayyid Murtaza and Salabat lOian became so acute that 
the former marched ou Ahmadnagar, as described — F* ix, 281 282. 

^athulkh, son of HajiHabibuliah of Kashan, not to be confounded with Mir FathuIiah 

■^^az, was serving under the Kian i-A‘zam in Maiwa in the 30th year of Akbar’s reign (1585) and was 
^ as an ^Toy to Ahihadnagar when his namesake, the Shirazi Sayyid, was sent to the court of Baja 

Sayyid ‘AJi seems to b© a year out in the date of Sjvajagi Fathuliah’s 
FathuUlh had been sent from Agra and joined aSa-i-A'zam in Maiwa after returning from A^mad- 
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the court poets attended and sang the praises of the building and its builder. Among these 
was Maulana Malik Qumi, some of whose verses on this occasion are here recorded. 

It is said that some dispute arose in this assembly among the poets who were present 
regarding the order of precedence in which they should recite their poems and that Mau- 
lana Sairafi Sawaji, who was one of the poets present would not recite his poem, although 
he had a copy of it with him. This matter was reported to Salabat Hjan, who called Sairafl 
to him and asked him about his poem. The Mauiana. related to Salabat Si4n the story of 
the dispute regarding precedence. Salfi,bat Kh^n said to Sairafi, who was a wili looking man, 

^ Wash your face, for it is best that this matter be washed out.’ 

XOVI. ShSh S-iLIH OBTAHSrS ACCESS TO THE KING, AND IS HANDED OVER TO SadIBAT KHiU. 

When SalUbat Khan had got all power in the state into his own hands, and was acting 
-as though he were in truth the king, he took greater care than ever to keep the king weE 
guarded and had the garden and all the approaches to it so closely watched by sentries 
fi.nd confidential officers that it might almost be said that neither the birds nor the air could 
obtain access to the garden. Nobody had access from without to the king save a young 
eunuch who was in Sald.bat Iffi&n’s confidence. 

But Shah SMih, son of MaulS^na Sh4h Muhammad Nlshaburt, who had been one of the 
closest attendants on the king and was much annoyed by his inability to attend, as here- 
tofore, on the king’s person, determined at all costs to see his master and in his anger regarded 
not at all what was likely to be his fate. On the first of the month when, in accordance with 
the practice in the Dakan, all the army assembled to congratulate the king and to wish 
him good fortune, Shi-h SMih, putting his trust in heaven alone, succeeded in approaching 
the wall of the garden, scaled it, and dropped down into the garden. He knew not where 
the king’s lodging was, and the darkness of the night prevented him from distinguish^ 
it. The king, however, was walking in the garden and ShS-h Salih happened to meet hm. 
It was a long time since any stranger had had access to the garden, and the king, perceiving 
that somebody had now gained access, advanced with his sword drawn to find out who it was 
and why he had come. Shah Salih, when he saw the king, threw himself at his feet and 
began to pray for his long life and prosperity. The king recognized him and 
to him, bidding him have no fear and encouraging him to make his petition. Shfih Saiih 
explained his grievances and told the king how hardly Salabat dealt with Ms ^Ijects and 
how he quarrelled with Sayyid Murta?a. The king did not go to bed that night hut ^nt 
the whole night in inquiring into the condition of his kingdom and his B^hjects men 
the day broke the king issued an order summoning Salabat aan to him §Ma^t ^ 
entered the garden in fear and terror and, having made his obeisance 
king. The k in g called him up and asked about Shah Salih. Salabat ^n 
Saiib had left the country some time ago. The king then called up Sh ’ _ 

him to Saiahat Hian. SaMhat was overcome with shame and conffim F® 

trated himself to ask for forgiveness- The king in his ^n»g l«re and eav® 

Shah SaHh to embrace him. He then confided Shah SShb to ?Maba _ ^ 

Mm atrict injunctions to treat Mm l^ith all kindness 

iii the neighbourhood of the garden ^ad^et a ^ been enaMed to 

esamj^e to others, the sentries through whose n g g 
obtadn access to the garden. 

{To be continwd.) 
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book.notices. 


The Decline and Fall of the Hindds, by S. B. j 
Mookeejee, Bai^.-at-Law. ‘‘Tlie Book on 
India’s Begeneration ”, Foreword by Sib P. C. 
KaYj D.So. Price Be. 1 nett. 

Tills is a publication of tlie Indian Bationalistic 
Society : a non-political body for tlie propagation 
of knowledge on tli© basis of science and trutli.” 

In the foreword, the book has been called by Sir 
P. 0. Bay as the book on India’s Begeneratioii ” S 
and he further commends '' this thesis ” to the 
mature consideration of bis countrymen. The 
author tries to trace the history of India from tho 
Vedic times downwards, which, according to him, 
is but the history of its gTadnal decay and stag- 
nation. H© tries to analyse its possible causes 
and suggests remedies. Pie makes a passionate and 
touching appeal for social reform, and advocates 
the education and uplift of the womanhood and 
the depressed classes of India. Ho speaks rather 
warmly against the custom of early marriage, 
which the author characterises as ** love-less lust”. 

Obviously, this, is a book written by a layman, 
but h© is a layman who has tried to acquaint him- 
self intimately with the ancient history and culture 
of India. On th© whole, it is very interesting 
and edifying reading, though here and there it is 
interspersed with bold conclusions. Of course, 
when he says that there was no pafdil system in j 
the Mahiibh^rata times (p. 46) and that a general j 
persecution of the Buddhists took place with tho ; 


way round. Such mistakes will, it is hoped, be 
corrected when a second edition of the book is 
published. D. R. B. 

PvEPOBT ON THE TERMINOLOa Y AND CLASSIFICATIONS 
OF Gbammar. Oriental Advisory Committee 
Oxford. Clarendon Press. 1920, 

Tho origin of the and of the Committee 

that framed it is sot out in the first paragraph of 
the Introduction : Encouraged by the success 
of tho movement in favour of uniformity of Gram- 
matical terminology as applied to English, Latin, 
Greek, French and Gorman, and the recent (1918) 
ciidorsoraeiit of tho principle by tho Government 
Committee on Modern Languages, the Standing 
Gommittco on Grammatical Reform decided in 
1010 to extend the field of its operation and to 
invito tho co-operation of Orientalists in the work 
of applying tlio seliemo to Sanskrit and the modern 
vernaculars of Simskritic origin. The present 
Advisory Gommittco caiiio into being in November 
1918, and it has held fifteen meetings since that 
date.” Tho Chairman was Emeritus-Professor 
E. A. Sonnons(jhcin of Birmingham University, 
Tho members were, in alphabetical order of names 
J. D. Anderson, L. D. Barnett, W. Boderet, George 
A. Grierson, A. A. Macdonnoll, J. W. Neill, D. 0. 
Phillotfc, E, Denison Ross, B. C. Temple, F, “W, 
Thomas and M. do Z. Wickeremasinghe, 

The ohjcct of tho ConimittGe w'as to devise a 
terminology which should as far as possible be 
common to all tho languages to which it could be 


rise of th© Suhga power (p. 71), he may i>erhaps 
find some scholars agreeing with him. But when 
he says that Chi^nakya was thoroughly pro-Bud- 
dhistic even though he was a Br^hmapa by caste 
(p, 69) or that 200 b.c. to 600 a.d, was a record 
of chaos in India (p. 70), I am afraid he will not 
find any scholar agreeing with him. There are, 
again, some statements which are evidently wrong. 
Thus h© makes Bimbisara, a son of Aj^ta^atru 
who murdered him (p. 53). The truth is th© other 


applied, and thus to greatly facilitate the teaching 
of thorn. In carrying out their task tho Committee 
selected six t5qiicai Indian Languages : Yedic, 
Sanslait, Hindostani, Gujarati, Marathi and Bengali,. 
And they illustrated by example th© common 
grammatical terminology they recommended. 

Tho experiment is well worth a practical trial 
on a largo scale by those who would teach these 
and the allied languages in Indian Schools and^ 
Colleges, R. 0. Temple. 


NOTES AND QUEEIES. 


NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS. 

39. Pewter Table Plate. 

16 June 1691. Consultation at Fort St. George. 
A sort of MetaE plates [is] made in China of Tin 
and Tatenague Itutenaga, spelter], very hard and 
Kke Silver, which will be very handsome and usefuli 
for the Honble. Companyes table here &ca. 


faotorsrs and save the use and loss of plates. Itr 
therefore orderd that Six peioes of Ordinary 
Perpetuanos [durable woollen fabric] be sent 
thither for a (Quantity of plates and dishes by Mtv 
J ohn Biggs on tho Our tana now bound for Canton. 
{Beaords of Fort St. George , — Diary and Oormil~ - 
tation Booh, 1691, p. 27.) 

R. 0. TaaiPiiK- 
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CHAPTER 28. 


. (Sekti and Hir plan a strafegem.) 

And Sehti and H r consulted together how Hir nsight leave the Kheras and be united 
to R&njha. Sehti invented a cunning strategem. She forsook all tie traditions of the 
Faith. She consulted the book of the curses of God, and deceits in tie volume of Satan. 

Sehti went to her mother and spoke to her about Hir saying : “ Mother, Hiris not well. 
She is.bscoming thinner every day. She lies on her couch all day and looks miserable. 
She will not touch her spinning wheel or her wool basket. She neither eats nor drinks and 
her body withers away with grief. As elephants are the pride of armies and cows and 
buffaloes are the pride of the farm-yard, so sons’ waves are the pride of tie house. But 
this bride whom we purchased with so much difficulty is the beginning of our misfortune. 
She takes fire W’hen she sees Saida her law-ful husband, and he runs away from her as 
from an evil spirit. We never see her happy or laughing. We have consulted Mullahs and 
physicians and Hakims and they cost much money. Let us conquer the obstinacy of this 
wilful bride. Saida should chide her and beat her and we will not interfere.” 

And Hir came before her mother-in-law like Umar the trickster [Umar was a famous 


trickster mentioned in the stories of Faizsi, brother of Abu Fazl, minister of Akbar] and 
wove a cunning web of deceit saying : “Mother, I am weary of staying indoors. May I go 
into the fields with Sehti 1 Let me see green gardens. My heart is weary sitting m the 

house.” _ 1 . X A j 

And her mother-in-law was silent and pondered the matter in her ear . n 

Sehti broke in saying ; “ Sister, come into the fields with me. Mother, she is wasting away 
because she newer leaves her house; we are spoiling the health of this rosebud bndeby 

keeping her indoors.” 

And Sehti’s mother replied: “Hir may go and walk about, and maybe she wiU recover 
her health and strength. At present she lies day and night like a sick woman. Le h^ 
rid care from her mind and laugh with her lips, and let the bud of my hope blo^om 
again. She can go with you if she wishes and you may take her into the fields wh 
she may enjoy the company of her girl friends. But remember, Hir, be pru en,&n 
you leave this house do not do what is unbecoming to a bride. Take Gbd an 

'''‘HrvSX obtained her mother’s permission, Sehti assembled h. 

"Mends, ” said Sehti, “ You must all get up early, 

parents beforehand. To' please the bride Hir, she is to be taken rnto the garden and she wrU 

also pick cotton in the fields.” were as beautiful ae princesses 

The girls sat up haH t^e night ''“’^’‘“'^^,;j^Uenged each other to wrestle the 

and as wicked an the grandmother of Jtnn. , J Semmi the baker’s wife, 

next morning on the well. There wm ,rife“oHhe watchman, and the wife of the 

Bakhtawar the wife of the blacksmith, Tajo th brothers, 

haibef ; there was Ntodo the water ® tbe fields in the early morning, 

and many Others. It was agreed that they sbo ^^ .jj.gj^ained in the village. It was 

So in the morning they all asseinbled There were Amir Khatun. 

as if the Turks had drawn np . *° Daulta and Bhsgitho minstrel’s 

SaJamati. Bholan and Imam .^beautifnl Jatti with Miman bar pretty 

Wife, amd Miran the singing girl, and , •n,audo the wicked girl, who teased 

friend. There were Suhkdei, and Mai^i, and Sahi a. 
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her Mends, and Hiro with her dark painted eyes, and Darshani and Daropti from the Mils with 
their “ Achna Gaohna ” and queer hill jargon. There was Nur Begum from Kandahar ' 
who spoke Persian, and Kammoo from Baghdad who spoke Arabic, andNur Bibi and Thakur 
BIbi who sang ravishing songs. 

They laughed and sang and played games together, and one of them took a sharp thorn 
from an acaeia bush and packed Hir’s foot. Sehti bit it with her teeth and caused blood to 
flow, and they pretended Hir had been bitten by a snake. And Hir wept and cried and 
rolled on the ground saying: “I am dying; call somebody to cure me.” Her face grew 
yellow and her eyes became pale, she clenched her teeth and fainted. 

And Sehti raised a cry : “ The bride has been bitten by a black snake.” So the girls put 
her on a bed and brought her home and all the people of the village left their work and gather- 
ed together to see her. Never was such a crafty swindle found in any book. They shaved 
the very beard of Plato. Satan came and salaamed and said: “I have been outmatched by 
these girls.” 

The people of the village when they saw Hir said : “ A venemous snake has bitten her. 
Her breath comes quick ; the poison has run into every vein of her body.” Some said : “ Give 
her butter and milk;” others said: “ Search out an enchanter who knows powerful spells. ” 

And the Kheras brought hundreds of Fakirs and Hakims and enchanters and they gave 
her cunning drugs. They brought TiriaksnakesfromHazara and amulets and incense. They 
applied milk of “ AK ” to the wound, powdered metals and curds of milk which no woman 
or man had ever cast eyes upon. They spent bags of money trying to cure the bride. 

And Hit’s mother-in-law beat her breast and said : “ These cures do no good. Hir is 
going to die. Hir’s fate wdll soon be accomplished.” 

And Sehti said : “ This snake will not be subdued by ordinary spells. There is a very 
cunning Jogi in the Kalabagh garden in whose fllute there are thousands of spells. Cobras 
and Krites bow down before him and hooded snakes and crested snakes stand in awe of him. 
All evil spirits and Jinns fly away at his word ”. 

So Ajju said to Saida : “ Son, brides are precious things. Go to the Fakir and salaam him 
with folded hands.” 

So Saida got ready his shoes and girt up his loins and took a stick in his hand and walked 
rapidly to the garden where the Jogi was. He was asyellowasastraw fromanxiety aboutHir. 
And he caught the feet of the Jogi and implored him saying : “My wife went into a cotton 
field to pick cotton and a black snake bit her. She is writhing with pain day ay>d night. 
We have tried all the physicians and enchanters but to no purpose. Sehti has told us of 
you and the whole family has sent me to call you.” 

When the Jogi heard Saida’s voice his heart leapt within him and he suspected that 
Sehti and Hir had invented some cunning strategem. 

And the Jogi spaketo Saidaand said: “ Who cauavoid destiny ? Snakes bite according 
to the decree of destiny. Holy men who live like hermits in the jungle have no concern with 
the afiairs of this world and shrink from the company of women. The snakes of Jhang Sial 
obey no one’s enchantment. What if the Jatti die ? Then the fakir will be happy. Fakirs 
shoMd not go near women. Why should we treat your Jatti? We have ruined our own 
family. Why should we concern ourselves with yours, you whore’s son ? ” 

And Saida fell at his feet and implored him to come and heal Hir, saying ; “ She wept 
when she got out of the marriage palanquin. She would have nothing to say to me or to 

any of my family. If I touch her she raises a cry. I cannot come near her bed as she shrinks 
trom me in fear. She is always weeping.” 
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Whereupon the Jogi drew a square on the ground and thrust a knife therein and said : 

Sit down Jat, and swear on the Koran that you have never touched Hir.” He put the 
knife to his throat and made him swear and Saida swore saying : “ May I he a leper if I 

ever touched Hir,” 

Then suddenly the Jogi blazed with anger and roared at Saida : “ You have come into 
my holy hut with your shoes on. You have profaned this holy place. And he thrust him 
outand,beat him even as cattle are thrust out of the cattle pen. He dealt so severely 
with Saida that he was covered with blood, and Saida ran to his house weeping and told 
his story to his father saying : “ He is not a Jogi but a robber and a dacoit. ” And Ajju 

was wroth and said : “As he has treated my son so will I treat him. I will have a speedy 
vengeance upon him.” 

Thereupon Sehti said : “ Father, you should go yourself to the Jogi. Perhaps Saida 

stood with pride before him and not with proper humility.” 

CHAPTER 29. 

(Ranjha is called in to cure Htr’s snakebite.) 

So Ajju said : “ I will go if all of you wish it.” So Ajju went and stood before the 
Jogi with folded hands and besought him to come and cure Hr. And the Jogi at last con- 
sented, and as he went to the house of Ajju a partridge sang on the right for good luck. 
Thus the Kheras themselves worked their own destruction and shaved their own heads. 
The wolf had been called in to guard the flock . Ajju thought himself a great man as he 
had brought the Fakir. 

“Sister,” said the women: “ Let us rejoice that Hir’s life has been saved. !He 
physician she longed for has now come. All her pain and trouble has gone. The perfect 
Saint has come, even he that deserted his home and became a cowherd and then a jogi. 
The man whose name wsis abhorred by the Elheras has been brought by Htr’s own 
fatheiv in-law.” 

Meanwhile Sehti took charge of the Jogi and lodged him in the hut belonging to the 
village minstrel. And the Jogi gave his orders that bread must be cooked for the holy man. 

“ No man or woman must come near or cast their shadow on it. A separate place must be 
prepared and Hir’s couch placed on it. I will burn incense at night. I will read enchant- 
ments over hei. None must be allowed to come near her as the snake is a powerful one and 
his bite is difficult to cure. Only Sehti may come ; only a virgin, girl must be allowed to 
cross the threshold. ” 

And the Kheras did as the Jogi bade them and put Hir in the cottage with the Jogi. 
and Sehti was with them. 

But Ranjha’s heart was heavy within him as he sat in the hut, and at midnight he 
remembered the Five Pirs . He kissed the handkerchief of Shakerganj and took the ring of 
lal Shahbaz ; he smelt the sweet savour that came from the cudgel of Sayyad Jalal of 
Bokhara, and he grasped the dagger given him by Makdum Jahanian. And Ranjha prayed : 
“May the Five Pirs bless my enterprise and make my way easy. And Pir Bahaudin 
shook the earth, and the way was opened unto Ranjha, and a voice spake : Jat, arise, 
go on your way. Why are you sleeping 1 The way has been opened for you. 

And Rl.njha went outside the house and made ready to depart, and Sehti came to him 
and salaamed to him saying : “ For the love of God. take my poor boat ashore I have 

setall the plans of the Kheras at naught and tarnished the reputation of the whole family. 
For the sake of your love I have given Hr into your hand. Now give me my lover Murad. 
This is the only request I have to make to you.’ 
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And Ranjlia lifted Ms hands and prayed to God : “ 0 God restore this Jatti’s lover 
to her. She has brought to accomplishment my desire. She has brought about the union of 
iovers*and for the sake of love has become of iU-fame throughout ail the world.” 

And the Five Pirs prayed : “ 0 God unite the girl to her lover.” So God showed his 
kindness and Murad her lover stood before her. And Murad spake and said : “ Girl, make 
haste and see tMs fairy-like camel.” And the camel of Murad grunted as her master 
spoke. And Murad said : “ Some spell or enchantment fell on me ; some one caught the nose 
string of my camel and brought me to your door. I was riding in the long line of camels 
half asleep. Then a voice from heaven came into my ear ; my camel heard it and grunted. 
She sped as quick as an arrow or a stormwind. My string of camels has been lost. You 
have exercised some sorcery over me. My camel is the grand -daughter of the best camel 
in the world. Come up, my bride, and mount on my camel. Is not her mouth soft ? 
Her back is as firm as a mountain. She has been moulded by angels.” 

So Murad took Sehti on his camel and Ranjha took Hir. Thus the bridegrooms set 
forth with their brides. 


CHAPTER 30. 

[The discovery of Hir’s escape with Rdnfha.) 

The next morning the ploughmen yoked their oxen and went forth to plough, and lo ! 
the house of the sick bride was empty. They looked inside and outside and they woke up 
the watchman who was asleep near the door. There was a great stir in the town and every 
body said : “ Those wicked girls Hir and Sehti have brought disgrace on the whole village. 
They have cut off our nose and we shall be defamed through the whole world.” 

So the Kheras drew up their armies on hearing the news. The soldiers took spears and 
daggers and set out to pursue them. The people said to Ajju : “ Yom house has been 

ruined to-day. The stain will not be washed away for many generations.” And the women 
beat their sides and wept. Now the armies of the Kheras succeeded in overtaking Murad. 
But the Balooehes drew up their forces and drove back the Kheras. They rushed on them 
with spears and arrows and routed them, even as Alexander routed Darius . 

Now there was a man-eating lion in the Jungle through which Hir and Ranjha had to 
pass. He smelt them and came towards them with a roar. And Hir said: “ Ranjha, the 
lion is coming ; remember the Pirs for God’s sake.” And Ranjha remembered the Five 
Pirs and they came in the twinkling of an eye. Tliey said: "Go to, my son, and you 
will be victorious. Abandon all pride and beseech the lion with entreaty. And if he will 
not listen to your entreaty, slay him.” 

And Rdnjha said ; “ Gallant lion, I beseech you by Pir and Fakir, do not kill us who 
are helpless. In the name of Hazrat Pir Dastgir (the lord of Pirs) I beseech you go away.” 

And the lion replied: "Ranjha listen to me. For the last seven days, I have not 
had food. I have been much troubled by hunger and thirst. Now God has sent me a 
victim.” The lion roared: "I will eat both of you.” And he leapt towards Ranjha. 

And Ranjha said to Hir : "You stay here, beloved. I wdll go and kill the lion and will 
then come back to you.” 

The lion ground his teeth hearing the words of Ranjha. And he said: “What does 
this mortal say ?” And he made another spring at Ranjha. 

Then Ranjha took the cud gel of Jahanian, and thrust it into the side of the lion, and 
he drove the dagger of Sayyad Jalal Bokhari into his belly. And then Ranjha sMnned the 
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lion and put his nails and flesh in 

country of Raja Adali, and slumber overcame 

asleep. And sleep overcame Hir altr ' ' 

Destiny overwhelmed both the lovers Ror the Kh... 

Ranjha asleep, his head resting on Hir. Thev took nw T “ 

withwhips until his body was Lollen. unmercifully 

^ And Hir advised RS.njha to seek for justice from R4ia AHali a ^ 
out aloud, and the Raja heard it and said : What is this naUf^ a’a 4 >h t> 

said : “ A iogi has oome asking lor justice.” 


CHAPTER 31. 

(Banjha and Mr before tJie Raja.) 

andh^i'::“rutd^:rT4t^^^^ 

ev^n to Turkey and Syria. I have been beaten in your kingZi ^andTair^t^^^ 


So the Raja issued orders to his armies and they overtook the Kheras and Woueht 
them before the Darbar of the Raja. tanugnt 

And Ranjha said : “I am a poor fakir and these dacoits and robbers have taken awav 
my wue from me. - 


And the Kherae repUed ; “This Thug*" of the Manjha is very clever ; he knows all kinds 
of powerful enchantments. One day our daughter-in-law was bitten by a snake, and Sehti 
told us there was a Jogi in the garden of Kalabagh who was cunning in spells and could 
cure her; and O Rajah, this saint and fakir of God decamped with both of the women one 
night. He is a thief and should be killed, You should not be deceived by his rosaries and 
beads. He is a cunning rogue and clever in disguises. 

And Ranjha said; “ They saw she was beautiful and they took her away. Hir is mine 
and I am Hir’s. The five Pirs gave us in marriage. I have been dealt with in a tyrannous 
fashion and ask for justice.” 


And the Raja was angry with the Kheras and said; “ You have committed a great sin 
in troubling this holy fakir. I will cut your nose and ears oS and hang you all, if the 
Kazi says you are liars. I will crucify you on the stake ”. 

So they came before the Razi, and the Razi said ; " Let each side make a statement 
on oath and I will administer the Justice of Amar Rhatib”. 

So the Rheras spake saying : “Hir was the daughter of Chuchak the Sial. Many wem 
the suitors for her hand, but her father betrothed her to the son of Ajju. We took a 
inarriage procession and brought back our bride and spent much money. Thousands of 
people, Hindus and Muhammadans, were present at the marriage ceremony. Tbe proper 
rites were performed. The Mullah read the Reran and wtn^ses were prasent. The 
whole country side knows she was given to us in marriage. This swindler took her away 
as Raman ran away with Sita. He came when there was a great famine and grain was 
very dear. He grazed Chuchak’s bufialoes and then claimed the hand of his daughter. His 
horn and beggar’s bowl are all lies. He is a swindler who can bring down the very stalls 
with spells. 


10 Robber. 
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Then the Kazi turned to Ranjha and said : “ Fakir, have yon got any witnesses ? 
Without witnesses to the marriage she can be no wife.” 

And Elnjha replied : “ Listen to my words, you who know^ the law and the principles 
of religion. On the day our souls said yes, I was betrothed to Hir. In the Tablet of 
Destiny, God has written the union of our souls. What need have we of earthly love when 
our souls have attained the Divine Love ?” 

The Kazi replied : “ Speak the truth, and have done wdth these falsehoods. You ' 
have brought shame on the Sials and the Blheras. Give up your evil ways or you will taste 
my whip.” 

An ri R&,njha replied : “ See what harm these Elazis do in the world. They preach 

the doctrine of the wicked and live on stolen property. If you sympathise so much with 
the Kheras, Kazi, give them your own daughter.” 

And the Kazi was angered and snatched Hir from Elinjha and gave her to the Kheras 
saying : “This fakir is a swindler and a pious fraud.” 

Whereat Hir was sore perplexed and her countenance became pale and lifeless. 

And Ranjha said : “Go away. Separation is worse than death. These dacoits have 
looted me. What do people know of the pain I suffer ? I am a poor fakir and have no money 
to give to the officers in whose hands the decision lies. He has Hir and I have the pain.” 

And Hir sighed with grief and said : “ O God, see how"^ we are consumed as with fire. Rite 
is before us and snakes and tigers behind us and our power is of no avail. O Master, either 
unite me with R&njha or slay both of us. The people of this country have exercised tyranny 
against us. 0 God, consume this city with fire. Let your wrath fall on this city even as it 
fell on Pharoah whom you drowned, even as it fell on Solomon and caused him to be 
dethroned.” 

Thus did Hir invoke curses on the city. And RAnjha lifted up his hands likewise and 
invoked curses on the city saying : “ O God, all powerful and mighty, give these tyrants 

their reward at once. Put the city to fire. Burn the whole city, save only the herds and 
the cattle. ” 

See the power of God. Owing to the sighs of the lovers, the city caught fire. Fire 
broke out in all four quarters of the city. It destroyed houses both small and great. The 
news spread all over the country. Then the Raja said : “ What act of oppression has been 
•done 

So the astrologers cast their lots and said to the Raja : “ The pens of your ojBficials 

are free from sin. But God has listened to the sighs of the lovers. Hence this misfortune 
has overwhelmed us. Fire has descended from Heaven and :it has burnt the palaces, forts 
and ditches of the city. If you will call up and conciliate the lovers, perhaps God wiU 
-forgive all those who have sinned.” 

So the Raja sent out his soldiers and they caught the Kheras and brought them in to 
his presence. And the Raja took Hir from the Kheras sajdng ; “ I wall hang you all. Hir 
the Jatti belongs to R&njha . Why do you oppress strangers ?” 

And the Kheras went away disappointed. 

So R&njha and Hir stood before the Raja, and he said to them : “ God’s curse on those 
who tell lies. I wiU kill those who oppress the poor. I will cut off the nose of those who 
take bnbes. You may go to your rightful husband. Grasp the skirts of his clothing and the 
Arm of him that belongs by right to you and see that you never desert the true faith.” 
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CHAPTER 32. 


{The poisoning of Htr and the death of Bdngha.) 

Thus God showed His mercy and the Raja caused the two lovers to meet again. A nd 
Blnjha called down blessings on the Raja saying : “ God be praised and may weal and 
wealth come to your kingdom. May all troubles flee away and may you rule over horses, 
uamels, elephants, batteries, Hindustan and Seinde.” 

'So RMiia set off towards his home taking Hir with him, and he said to her: “ Girl, you 
have been bestowed by God and the five Pits on me.” 

And Hir replied : ‘'If I enter the country like this, people will say I am a runaway woman, 
and that you have been the ruin of the houses of fathers and father-iu-laws. Of what avail 
willsucha victory be ? The women will say I have not been properly married. My aunts 
wiU taunt me and ask me why I have come back in this way.” 


And after they had gone some distance on their way Hir said : “ This is the valley 
where we met. This is where we beat Kaido, bound him with ropes and dragged him along 
the ground. This is where we used to talk together and this is where destiny overcame 
us. When the marriage procession of the Kheras came up it was as if the flood of Noah had 
overwhelmed us.” 

Now the shepherds were grazing their buffaloes in the jungle and they espied Hir and 
RSnjha, and when they drew close they recognised them, and the diepherds said to 
RS-njha : “ Who has bored your ears ? ” 

And they went and told the Sials ; "Behold the shepherd has brought the girl Hir 
back. He has shaved the beard of the Kheras without water.” 

And the Sig.1a said : " Do not let them go away. Bring Hir to her aunts and tell RSnjha 
to bring a marriage procession in order to wed Hir. ” And they brought Htr and RSnjha to 
the Sials. 

Now at the same time a barber came up on an embassy from the Khems to demand back 
Hir, and the Sials said to the barber : “ You must make some good excuse to the Kheras 
for us and give this message and say i ‘ We gave you Hir in mairiage. After that she was 
dead to us. You never showed us the face of our daughter afterwards. She and you are 
both dead to us. Why are you now asking us about her ? Prom of old time you were 
mean. You are publishing your own disgrace by making these inquiries. The army of the 
enemy has looted you. Why are you now beating your drums ? The conquerors have already 
divided the spoils of victory. You have ruined our daughter. We wiU take in exchange a 
girl from you by way of satisfaction.” And they sent back the barber with taunts saying . 

" Do not come again on an embassy to us.” 

Then the brotherhood brought Hir and RS/ujha to their home and laid a rich couch for 
them to sit on and all the family were happy. They took the Jogi's rings out of his ears. 
They shaved him and put a rich turban on his head, they gave him a silk shirt and sat him 
on the throne, even as Joseph was placed on the throne after having been brought out of 
the pit. They ensnared the heart of RSnjha with their cunning, for they were co^um^m 
their heart how they might kill Hir. Kaido was for ever plotting evil against t^m. Thus 
they became responsible for the murder and they themselves caused tbe hht on 


their own fame. , , r j. u v 

Meanwhile, EAnjha at the suggestion of the Sials had gone to his home, and toB his 

brethren to prepare a marriage procession so that he might go an marrj . ^ y 

baskets of fruit and sweets were put on the heads of the barbers. They prepay bands of 
Jninstrels and fireworks, and R5njha’s brothers’ wives danced with happmess and sang soi^. 
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Ah., put not your trust in life, Man is even as a goat in the hands of the butchers. 

Meanwhile somebody whispered into Hir’s ear that her parents were going to send her 
back to the Kheras and that they had already sent a message to have her fetched away. And 
Kaido chided Hlr saying : “ If the Kheras come there will be trouble, many quarrels and 
much disturbance. The witnesses of the marriage will come and they will confound your 
mad tales.” 

And Kaido and the Sials held counsel together, and Kaido said : “ Brethren of the 
Sials, such things have never before been said of our tribe as will be said now. For men will 
say : Go and look at the faithfulness of these Sials. They marry their daughters to one man 
and then contemplate giving her in marriage to another.” 

And the brethren made answer : “ Brother, you are right. Our honour and your honour 
are one. All over the world we are taunted with the story of Hir. We shall lose fame 
and gain great disgrace if we send the girl off with the shepherd. Let us poison Hir, even 
if we become sinful in the sight of God. Does not Hir always remain sickly and in poor 
health ? ” 

So Kaido in his evil cunning came and sat down beside Hir and said : “ My daughter, 

you must be brave and patient.” 

Hir replied : “ Uncle, what need have I of patience.” 

And Kaido replied : “ ES^njha has been killed. Death with glittering sword has 
overtaken him.” 

And hearing Kaido ’s word Hir sighed deeply and fainted away. And the Sials gave her 
sherbet and mixed poison with it and thus brought ruin and disgrace on their name. The 
parents of Hit killed her. This was the doing of God. Wlien the fever of death was upon 
Hir, she cried out for Rd.njha saying, “ Bring R4njha here that I may see him once again.” 

And Kaido said : Ranjha has been killed. Keep quiet or it will go ill with you.” 

So Hir breathed her last crying “ R&njha, R&njha.” 

And they buried her and sent a message to Rfi.njha saying : " The hour of destiny has 

arrived. We had hoped otherwise but no one can escape the destiny of death. Even as it is 
written in the Holy Koran : ‘Everything is mortal save only God.’ ” 

And they sent a messenger with the letter and he left Jhang and arrived at Hazara, and 
he entered the house of Ranjha and wept as he handed the letter. 

Ranjha asked him : “ Why this dejected air 1 Why are you sobbing ? Is my beloved ill ? 
Is my property safe ? ” 

And the messenger sighed and said : “ That dacoit death from whom no one can 

escape has looted your property. Hir has been dead for the last eight watches. They bathed 
her body and buried her yesterday and as soon as they began the last funeral rites, they sent 
me to give you the news.” 

On hearing these words Ranjha heaved a sigh and the breath of life forsook him. 

^us both lovers passed away from this mortal world and entered into the halls of 
eternity. Both remained firm in love and passed away steadfast in true love. 

Death comes to all. Even Koah the father of many children, the master of the storm, 
the king of religion and the world, died at the last of a good old age and was buried. 

The world is but a play and fields and forests- all will melt away in the final day of 
dissolution. Only the poet’s poetry remains in everlasting remembrance, for no one has 
written such a beautiful Hir. 
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THE ADVENT OE ISLAM INTO SOUTHERN INDIA. 
(A Recent' Investigation.) 

By sir RICHARD TEMPLE. Bt. 


The appearance of another of Professor Krishnasvs ami Aiyangar’s valuable and wel- 
eome liistorical works has inclneed me to construct an article out of what I had intended to 
bo a review, in order to draw general attention to the importance of investigating the history 
of South, India, which has only to be better and more widely known to prove it to be as inter- 
esting and notable as tliat of the North, Indeed, the modern investigator is, I observe, 
beginning to grasp that it is not possible to understand India as a whole, in any aspect of its 
history, without an adequate knowledge of the part played in it by the South. This parti- 
cular book deals with South India and her Muhammadan invaders^ — a period and a subject 
about which too much authentic detail cannot for the present be forthcoming, as so much 
is still required before anything like a reliable general history can he written. The volume 
consists of the reprint of six lectures, together with what are really five appendices on certain 
details, all valuable. 

The first two lectures dt'al with the conditions of Hindu South India in and before the 
thirteenth century a.d., from original sources, and the last four with the Muhammadan 
incursions of the Dakhan and further South under the Khiljis (Prof. Krishnaswami writes 
both Khal jis and KhLljis) and the Tughlaks, and also with the fourteenth century Muhammadan 
Kingdoms in the Dakhan and South India. These are followed by a series of geographical 
notes of extraordinary importance, as they concern identifications of the very ohseurs place- 
names used by contemporary or early Musalman writers and are the product of a widely- 
read general scholar, possessing an intimate knowledge of the archaic forms of his own lan- 
guage and of the geography of his own country acquired by personal travel. Th^ notes 
can never be neglected by anyone examining the historical geography of the Extreme Sourii of 
the Indian Peninsula. Of the Appendices, that which deals with the Travels of Ibn Batuta 
is a translation by Miss Ida Gunther, B.A., Lecturer in Queen Mary’s College for Women, 
Madras, from vol. IV of the French edition of Ibn Batuta by Messrs. C. Defr^mery a,nd B. L. 
Sai^uinetti. It is a useful appendix to such a volume as this, but it is marred by an irr^fular 
transliteration or transcription of the Arabic names of men and places. There is also an 
“additional special note ” on the nationality of the Khiljis, who, it has been claimed, w^ 
more Afghans than Turks. I am glad to see that Professor Krishnaswami comes practically 
to the conclusion that they were of Turk! origin from people settled in Afghanistan. I have 


always personally hold them to be Turk!. 

Having thus generally described the book, I propose to look into the ;^inoi^|»rtcf 
it— the Muhammadan invasions. The first point to notice is that the e^li^t were e 
peaceful variety, owing to an enlightened policy pursued by the Hin u em 
coasts to the Southward, which gave special protection to overs^^tra to and settles, 
so that by the end of the thirteenth century a.d. flourishing Arab an ^ an comiuuin 
ties arose on the East Coromandel Coast from Motupalli at the mw e , 

Myal at the mouth of TAmraparni, whencethe name of Ma abar, ‘ t e A«.b 

KAyal became the chief port for the great trade in horses establish^ by the ce e 

chief Jamdlu’ddin of Kish, farmer-general of Ears (Persia ^ vT^M^aTnraftdn’tli 

Maliku’l-Isiam, working through his brother Talriu’ddin’ Abdu’r Rah^n, lorn _ ’ 

Thaibi, generally known as the MarzabUn. But Ma’abar exten ded as an pp 

I South India and her MuMmmadan Kristoaswami Aiyang^r, M.A., Univei^ 

sity of Madras* Humphrey Milford: Oxford University Press, 
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far round to the West (Malabar) as Kulam (Quilon). Ma’abar was to these early Muhani- 
madan sailors and settlers ‘the Key of Hind,’ from which they extended their conununicatious 
further to the Eastward, sending thence an ambassador to China as early as 1297, in the 
person of the Fakhm’ddln Ahmad, bin Ibrahimu’th-Thaibi, and so a relative of the Marza- 
bS-n. When not long afterwards the notorious Malik Kaffir swept down on Ma’abar, he found 
there Muhammadan settlers “ half Hindus,” just as were, in a sense, the Kavayats of the 
N.-W. Indian Coast, and the Ma.pillas (Moplahs) of Malabar. Is it jiossible that here we have 
the origin of the Labbiis (Lubbays) of to-day in modern Ma’abar and Ceylon? But the interest- 
ing point here, as brought out by Professor Krishnaswami, is that Malik Kaffir found a Musal- 
miin settlement at Kandur == Kannandr near Srirangam, wdio were not of North Indian origin 
in the army of Vira BaMla (“ the yellow-faced Bir” of the Muslim chroniclers), his opponent' 
Taking these as the bare historical facts, it would be well -worth while to explore in detail 
the history of the mixed Arab- Tamil inliabitants, or shall we say Musalman families and even 
castes, of the Coast, from say Calicut to say Nellore, and try’- and ascertain how far they owe 
their origin to direct overseas trade settlements. However, so much w'e.re these people foreign- 
ers to the followers of Malik Kafdr and the like from the North, that there was not much 
to choose between the sufferings inflicted on them and those that the “infidel” Hindus 
themselves ha d to endure. 

It is necessary to bear the above facts in mind in consideiing the Muhammadan warlike 
incursions into the South. In the course of one of the frequent Coui-t revolutions in the days 
of the Slave-Kings of Delhi, whom I am very pileased to find Professor Krishnaswami is not 
afraid to call by their right name of Mamldk (I should like to see Slave-King disappear from 
Indian History), Jal&lu’dd'n Khilji, a Turld mamMk of Afghanistan, succeeded tothe throne at 
Delhi occupied by the feeble successor of GhiyAsu’ddin Balban. He had as nephew 

and son-in-law ’Al&u’ddin Khilji, who, according to Professor Krishnaswami, was goaded 
into seeking independence, owing to the irritation caused by the lofty and contemptuous 
ways of his wife, who never let him forget that she was Sultan Jalfilu’ddin’s 
daughter. In order to find ways and means for undermining the position of the Sultan, 
his uncle and father-in-law, he sought them in the wealth offered him in the sack of 
the Hindu States of the Dakhan, which adjoined the Government of Allahabad conferred 
on him by his trusting uncle. Gratitude towards the i-nan who had made him fell, as the 
Professor remarks, before the anxiety to be even with his wife. Thus it was that the 
original invasion of the South from the North was more the result of accidental 
circumstances than of mere lust of conquest, the whole object being plunder of the safest 
type of victim in Muslim eyes, i.e., a Hindu kingdom. 

The first objective across the mountains was Deogiri, then a wealthy Hindu State, the 
army of which had gone southwards under 'Sankar Deo, the son of the ruler, Ramachandra 
or Ram Deo. By dint of real military capacity combined with a series of ruses and deceptive 
proclamations, at which a man of ’Al&u’ddln Khilji’s ti'aining would be an adept, he 
mana ged to surround Deogiri and defeat ‘Sankar Deo on his return to the rescue of his father, 
andfinallytosecure whathe went for, an immense ransom from the unfortunate RS^machandxa. 

’AlS-u’ddin was true to his racial origin and his training in the adopted country of bis 
family, and no atrocity was too great to stand in the way of his now high aimbitions. His 
uncle, in spite of reasonable suspicion, trusted him and was induced to visit him at the seat 
of his Government at KarrS.. There he was murdered. The gold, acquired from Deogiri 
now stood. ’Al^u’ddm in good stead, and he was soon on the throne of Delhi. He was a 
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jjjmilficent prince, and that pleased the people and also helped to keep the burghers of 
the day, the Mughals of the North-West frontiers, at bay. But the real checks on them were 
bis great personal capacity, strength of character, and energy. The situation meant also 
the maintenance of a great army in addition to his calculated civil munificence, and that 
’ in its turn meant a great expenditure and the necessity for a large revenue. ’Aiau'cdin 
always wanted money. Incidentally, this made his reign of the highest importance to 
Indian History, as it obliged him to be a great administrator, both civil and military, to the 
benefit of India, in some respects, to the present day. 

His success at Deogiri showed him what could be done in the way of acquiring wealth 
from the South, and his next proceedings in that direction showed that he had the political 
foresight to see that exacting tribute was a safer method of securing it than conquest. 
R§,machandra of Deogiri took advantage of ’Al&a’ddm’s early troubles with the Mughals and 
rebel vassal States, such as Gujarat, to cease paying his tribute. Ths brought tne noto- 
rious renegade eunuch and military commander, Malik Kafur, on the scene in ’Aiau’dclins 
behalf. Malik KMur soon made Ramachandra sue for terms, sent lum to Delhi and secured 
tribute for the future. This was between 1306—1308 a.d. 

’Alau’ddin’s object being money for his civil and military estabh'shments, he treated 
Rtoaohandra with much leniency, and the success of this policy gmded h m for the future. 
His next objective was Warangal, now in the Nizam’s Dominions, but then the cap.tal of 
Teli gS.na, and his instructions to Malik Kaffir were in effect to defeat the ruler, Rudra or 
Laddar Deo, frighten him thoroughly, let him remain on as a ruler and fleece him of every- 
thing possible. In 1309 Malik Kaffir commenced a march from Delhi, via Agra to Chanderi 
and Hoshangahad, and thence over the Vindhyasto Elichpfir, which, if we could get at the 
details, could not but prove a considerable military achievement, and after perpetrating 
at least one massacre en route, at Sarbai, he arrived before Warangal. 

It was there that Malik K&f fir further showed himself to be a really capable commander, 
for he “ entrenched ” each of the ten divisions of his besieging army by means of a strong 
stockade, with the result that a night attack from the fortress failed altogether and brought 
Rudra Deo to terms. The “ terms ” were practically his entire accumulated wealth and an 


annual tribute. 

In 1310 Malik KafOr refcTirned in triumph to Delhi. Hia method of “ entrenching ” 
W8B the foreruimor of Sher Shhh Sfir’s ontrenohmenta two centuries later. 

Emboldened by his own and Malik KUur's sucosases at Deogiri and W&raugal, ’Alta’dalu 
started on a further plundering expedition, aimed ultimately against Ma'ahar, i.e., the ^reme 
South, withthe Malik aa his general, at the end of 1810. Again he executed a march showr^ 
consummate leadership, the right bank of the Jumna 7.“ ^ 

Deogiri, where he enlisted the good offices of that now 
Malik Klfto to frighten Vira BaUMa IH, Hoyaala of DwSrasamudra 

inToWng praotioaUy aU Ws property, which he had to aooompany to Dellu, hemg hunaelf 

allowed by ’Ahlu’ddin to return to his capital. , x.- u i. a 

. t or thB 6 Xtr 6 B 16 Soixtil itiSOlf, WBlOll 

Thence an expedition was planned for Maabm or tn e exir^ I 

been recently under the p-dva. legitimate. Vlra P&i?dya 

He had two sons, Vira Pfihdya, illegitimate, and Sundara Pa^ y , g _ 

was much the better man of the two, but in the a a ^ tKeir ioint father 
for Bupremuoy during the old king’s Ufetime, Sandora Pandya murdered them ,omt father. 
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about 1311 A.D. Soon afterwards Vira Pa3i.dya drove him out of Madiu’a, and he is said to 
have sought refuge with the Delhi monarch, ’Alau’ddin Khilji. More probably he joined 
the advancing Muslim army. Anyhow, this civil war was Malik Kafur’s opportunity. 

Still in 1310, Malik Kafur started for Ma’abar with his usual skill in conducting a marcb, 
Vira P^ndya fleeing before him. Malik Kafflr committed all kinds of atrocities rovte to * 
Madura and devastated the country in a mannei still remembered after 600 years, making 
his rertdezvotis for a time at Kannanur, near Srirangam, whence he sought and utterly des- 
troyed the rich temple of Brahmastpuri, which Professor Ki-ishnaswami cleverly shows to 
have been Chidambaram. Srirangam and other temples naturally suffered. At Kanaanik 
Malik KMur found some of the local mixed Musulmans already alluded to, whom he spa.red 
because they could repeat the Kalrnia. Madma w as found empty and sacked, and the raid 
continued as far as Ramesvaram itself. In 1311, or early in 1312, Malik K4fur returned with 
all his booty to Delhi, Prom that time till 1316, w'hen ’Alau’ddin died, the land had peace. 

In this great raid Malik Kafur’s route is not easy to follow, owing to the almost unlimited 
corruption of Dravidian place-names by Muhammadan authors, but Professor Krishnaswami’s 
identifications, actual or probable, are scholarly and admirably thorough and painstaking. 

On his return to Delhi, Malik Kafur became all powerful under ’Alau’ddin Khilji for the 
short and disastrous remainder of that monarch’s reign, and at his death in 1316, he became 
so atrocious a tyrant that he was assassinated in less than tw'o months. Then followed an 
unstable government in Delhi, and the Southern provinces acquired by Malik KMflr’s general- 
ship naturally fell away. Deogiri and Warangal ceased to send tribute ; the Keralas of 
Travancore and the Papdyas of Madura struggled for supremacy in Ma’abar, I’egardless of 
any garrison Malik KMur may have left belund him in Madura, while DwMasamudra was 
actually rebuilt by the Hoysalas. Apparently all that Malik Kafur had achieved was only 
a raid of no political effect. 

The real successor of ’Alau’ddin Khilji was Kutbu’ddin Mubarak Shkh, who began well 
but soon neglected his administration and, Just as ’Alau’ddin had dono before him, put 
himself into the hands of another renegade eunuch slave, this time from Gujarat, to whom 
he gave the title of Khusru Khan and raised iiim to the office of wizir with, in the coufusiiig 
Muhammadan fashion, the title of Malik Naib Kafur. This new Imperial favourite largely 
repeated the acts of Malik KMur till his ow'n assassination in 1320, and so it will bo convenient 
to distinguish him, as I have done before, by the title of Malik Khusru. 

In the circumstances, it became necessary to reconquer the Hoixth. In 1318 MubMak 
8hah marched on Deogiri, defeated HarapMa Deo, then ruler, and flayed him alive. This 
was the first real conquest in the Dakhan, ending in the appointment of Musalman feuda- 
tories in Maharashtra. Itseemsthat thereal fighting commander of this expedition was Malik 
Khusru, and after it he was sent to invest Rudra Deo in WMangal. Here he faithfully 
repeated the proceedings of Malik Kiifur, plundered the Chief of everytliing, and left him 
to rub as a vassal of Delhi. He had then to return to Delhi to help to put down 
rebellion, which he did with such savagery and so much for his own advancement that one 
Muhammadan chronicler dubbed hin\ “ a low designing schemer.” 

Returning to the South, he repeated Malik Kafur’s raid in Ma’abar without much oppo- 
sition, showing his want of scruple in one instance by robbing Taki Khan, a rich Sunni 
(? Labbai) and putting him to death. Returning once more to Delhi, he requited bis master’s 
infatuation for him by assassinating him, with the help of his own countrymen from GujarM, 
and proclaiming himself Sultan with the title of Nasiru’ddtn Shah. Malik Khusrfl’s next 
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policy was to destroy the hereditary aohles and replace them by promoted slaves and rene- 
gade Hindus, which has led some Musalman historians to say that he was aiming at a move- 
ment to restore Hindus to power. As this has also been said of a movement later on in the 
days of Muhammad Tughlak (and no wonder), the proceedings of Malik Khiisrii need exami- 
nation ill greater detail than they have yet received. 

All this led naturally to rebellion, and it found a leader in Ghazi Malik, Governor of 
Deobalpur, whose son, Muhammad Faldiru’ddiu Juna ( afterwards known as Ulugh Khan 
and later as the notorious Muhammad Tughlak), Malik Khasrfi had tried in vain to concilia^' 
by high office. The end of Malik Khusru came in two months, and in 1320 Ghazi Malik 
became Saltan Gliyasu’ddtn Tughlak Shah by general acclamation, and thus founded yet 
another Dynasty at Delhi, 

Ghyasu ddin Tughlak was a wise and generous ruler, but all that we arc at present con- 
cerned with is that Deogirl remained loyal to Delhi, while at Warangal Rudra Deo again 
became restive, and Ulugh Klian (ie., the later Muhammad Tughlak) was sent to reduce 
him to obedience. This was achieved with difficulty, owing probably to dissension in the 
Muslim camp, and Rudra Deo and his family found their way to Delhi. The fall of War- 
angal naturally led to the overrunning of Telingana. 

The rest of Ghyasu’ddin’s short reign was occupied by repelling Mughal inroads and an 
invasion of Bengal, which was overrun and handed over to a representative of the Balban 
Dynasty of Bengal (1282 — 1388). On his victorious return, Ghyasu’ddin Tughlak was killed 
outside Delhi by the fall of a specially constructed pavilion during a feast. The catastrophe 
may or may not have been accidental. Anyhow, Ulugh Kh&n, who had been left behind as 
administrator at Delhi during the expedition, profited by it, and in 1325 ascended the Delhi 
throne as Sultan Abul-Muj&hid Muhammad Shah, usually known as Muhammad Tughlak. 

Professor Krishnaswami is gentle in his description of this great monarch, but I have 
not yet read anything to upset a brief summary of him which I had occasion to write some 
years ago : “ A remarkably capable but unbalanced ruler, who reigned for 26 years (1325 — 1351) 
and has been doseiibed as ‘ learned, merciless, religious and mad.’ He certainly tried some 
wonderful schemes. Without any adequate cause and for a time only, he moved the capi- 
tal 700 miles from Delhi to Deogiri in the Dakhan, to which he gave the name of Daulatabad, 
forcing the people of Delhi to migrate first there and then back again. He grossly misapplietl 
his armies on vainglorious expeditions, where they suffered unspeakable hardships and 
accomplished nothing. He tried to oblige his people to accept copper and brass tokens as silver 
coins, and issued a stamped leather note currency without anj^ bullion support b<Aind it 
schemes which not even his vengeance when opposed could make to succeed. He committed 
wholesale massacre on altogether insufficient provocation, and finally he ruined Ifis kingdom. 
All the while bis own opinion of himself was that he was a perfectly just raler and that to 
obey him was to obey God.’ But the most remarkable thing about him is that he died 
undisturbed in his bed, from natural disease, thus proving the awe in which his mad abilities 
kept those about him. This man of contradictions was eloquent of speech, sober and moral 
in his life, an accomplished scholar in Arabic, Persian and Greek philosophy, and learning 
of all kinds, and conspicuously brave.” Inier alia ho created within India the largest Empire, 
nomiirally at least, ever achieved by a Muhammadan ruler dividing it into tweirfy-thiw pro 
Vinces stretching from Sun^rgton (Dacca) to Gujarat and from Labor to 3&abar. It 
however, an Empire always in rebellion, and the life of people of mark must an er m ave 
often been a nightmare. 
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Mixhammad TugWak had the enterprise and spirit to create this hnge Empire, hut owing 
to faults of character he could not maintain it. As regards the South, his efforts to do ^ 
entailed expeditions to W^rangal and Dwarasamudra in 1327-1328, the campaign involving 
a javJiar, or holocaust of w-omen, at Kampti on the Tungabhadra. Like other provinces 
Ma’ahar rebelled, but as had happened already in Bengal, the army did not return, and its 
commander, Jalalu’ddm Ahsan Khan set up there independently about 1335. Then, in 
1328, came successively the cruel move from Delhi to Doogiri, an abortive attempt to reduce 
Ma’abar to obedience, and the move back from Deogiri to Delhi. Revolts, Hindu and Mu- 
salman, were chronic, including Hindu at W^angal and Musalman at Kulbarga in 1343 
which were put down. Having stirred ux3 rebellion in Gujarat by an “ enquiry into arrears 
of revenue ” and having put it do^vn savagely, Muhammad Tughlak proceeded, about 1346 
to do the same thing in Decgiri, and while there yet another revolt was raised in Gujarlit 
by a mamluk named Taghi, who was however easily defeated, though only scotched and able 
to give yet more trouble. The consequent absence of Muhammad Tughlak in Gujarat 
practically to the remainder of his astonishing career, meant another rebellion, this time 
under Hasan Khangu, which was .successful, Hasan Khangu becoming Saltan in Deogiri 
about 1348. Three years of wanderings in Gujarat and the western frontier brought Muham- 
mad Tughlak’s strenuous career to an end in 1351 from fever ”, the account of which 
reads like fish-poisoning. 

His ill-conduct of Imperial affairs had reduced his Empire iDractically to India north of 
the Vindhyas, minus Bengal. Deogiri, that is the Dakhan, had defied him for at least 
three years ; W&rangal’s allegiance was only in name ; the Hoysalas of Devarasamudra could 
hardly be called his vassals, and Ma’abar had been actually independent for at least fifteen 
years. A careful chronology of this last fact is to be found at pi>. 152 — 4 of Professor 
Krishnaswami’s book. 

In this way, from the days of ‘ Alau’ddin Kbiljt to those of Muhammad Tughlak, the 
first half of the fourteenth century a.d. was a time of continuous strife between Muslim and 
Hindu in the South of India. There was invasion after invasion, rebellion after rebellion, 
conquest and reconquest at times of xwaotically the whole South, and at tunes of unfortunate 
portions of it. In the end all the obivious signs that remained of the struggle was the estab- 
lishment of locally independent Muslim rule in Ma’abar for a while (till 1378) ; and thus the 
Muhammadan incursioixs took the form appa.rently of more raids. But in the conditions of 
mediseval life it was not possible for large armies to march to and fro through all the South, 
year after year, for something like half a century, without leaving pockets of themselves 
about the country, and the descendants of these must have remained on here and there, just 
as in the case of the Huns, Greeks, Parthians, Baktrians, and a hast of other immigrant in- 
vaders of far earlier date in the Korth-West, and of the Shans, M6ns and other Indo-Chinese 
races in the North-East. It would be of interest, by dint of examination into local famUy 
histories, to ascertain how far the Kbilji and Tughlak incursions still affect the population 
in places, for we have thus in the true South three sources of Muslim population : Firstly, 
the peaceful penetration of Arab and quasi- Arab mercantile invaders producing an old mixed 
trading population ^Mapillas, Navayats, Labbais, and the like ; secondly, the remnants 
of the military raiders of the fourteenth century ; lastly, the followers of the Dakhani Muham- 
madan rulers who constantly raided to the southward, and finally overthrew the Vijaya- 
nagar Empire, a Hindu Empirethatroseoutof the chaos ensuing on the death of Muhammad 
Tughlak, in the middle of the seventeenth century. Even an enquiry into the history of 
the Dasani idiom of Urdfi might throw light on the influence of IsEm on the Southern 
Dravidian population and vice versd, 
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Tte rulers of Ma’abar from Madura carried on a precarious and sanguinary struggle 
^ -with the surroundmg Hindus, cut off from the Dakhan by the power of Vijayanagar ; but the 
Southern Dakhan itself fell first under the rule of the Bahmanis of Kulbarga, and then under 
the Five Shahi Dynasties of Boiar, Ahmadnagar, Bijflpur, Bidar and Golkonda. There was 
always a quarrel between these States and their Hindu neighbours further South. 

The story, briefly told, reads like one horrible tale of war, rapine, murder and atrocious 
cruelty. This is, how^ever, a misleading view, and I will repeat here what I have had occasion 
to say of another part of India during the same centuries : “ Though, on the whole, the years 
of tho thirteenth to the seventeenth centuries make up a period of perpetual war with indis- 
criminate merciless fighting, it does not follow that individual towns and villages saw a 
great deal of it. What happened from the personal point of view of the ordinary citizen who 
lived under it was much this. He and his were left alone to do largely as they pleased socially, 
with recurring intervals, not necessarily close together, of sheer nightmare, times of over- 
whelming horror, which they regarded much in the light of the epidemics and famines to 
which they were also always liable. As each bad period passed by, life recovered its ordinary 
routine more or less completely. Sometimes, of course, there was no recovery, and what 
was left of the villages and towns departed miserably elsewhere, but this was by no means 
commonly the case.” In the South, as elsewhere, Hindu and Muhammadan have had to 
find a modm vivendi in respect of each other. How the admixture originally came about, 
Professor Kjishnaswami’s researches admirably illustrate, and show the way to a more 
complete investigation. 


THE VELVI-KUPI PLATES AND THE SANGHAM AGE. 

By K. Gi SANHARA. 

In 1893 Mr. Venkayya intended to publish these plates {I.A., XXII, 64), but pro- 
duced only a summary in 1908 (A, Madras, 1908, pp. 62-9). As this is in places mis- 
leading, I here give a full and correct account, from a photo-copy that I got for study. 

The ten plates have 155 lines, ll 1—30 and 142—150 being in Sanskrit verses, and ll 
30—141 and 151—155 in Tamil prose and verse, and not, as Mr. Venkayya says, in ornate 
prose with frequent alliteration. The Sanskrit words are in Grantha, and the Tamil 
ones in Vatteluttu script, older than that of the Madras Museum plates of the same 
king’s seventeenth year. 

The plates invoke Siva {ll 1, 2), and then mention the Pdndyammia with its priest 
Agastya, who stopped the growing Vindhya and drank up the ocean {U. 6 5). Pandya, 
the sole survivor of the close of the Kalpa, was born as Budha to protect the world 
{ll 6—7). This refers to the PAndya claim to lunar origin. His son was Purfiravls, who 


destroyed the daityas (Z. 8). ... 

Of his family came Miravarman, who ruled hng, performed tuU-bMra (wuigy^ 
gold), and amria-garlM (passing through a golden cow), and favoured learned men {U. 
12—15). His son was famed (iJroiitoA) as firm in battle {rana-dhira) (l U}. 
m.med {abhidhah) Maravarman, the lord of Bhd-sundarl mdicato that his was 

the queen’s name, and not the eaxth (ll 17 19). EAjasimha ° 

Pallava-malla to retreat (ll 19-22), performed Jeamha^garbha md ivMMm Z. 23), a 
married the daughter of the Malava king. The Malavas--^az avas ^ IVom her 

tribe defeated by Simbavishiiu (SJ.L, H, 366) kr&ntaka, 

ms born the king named Jatila (fTam^ Sadaiyan) (K. h Varodaya 

the eon ol mj^rnho. and waa ruling tthen this wa. oompoaed by Varctaja 


]ihatta {ll 29—31). 
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Then comes the Tamil passage. The Pandya adhirdja pal-ydga (of many saorifices)- 
midu {old)-Kndmm-firu-vazhwU (the great Jdng) granted Velvikudi (sacrificial village) in 
Fdlimnx^lcumm to Narr-kdtran of Korrkai to complete his sacrifice {ll. 32—38). This king 
is mentioned in the Sangham -Rorks. The Maduraih-Mnd {U. 759 — 760) refers to his many 
sacrifices, makes iiim an ancestor of its hero Talai-alankanam Nedun-c^zhiyan, and calls 
him pal-Mhi (sacrificial halis)-mMc?M-Kudumi . Purra-nctnurm dedicates to him 5 lyrics. 
Kari-kizhar mentions him as a Saiva {P.N., 0). Nettimaiyar refers to his many halls {ib., 
9, 12 and 15), and to the Pahrruji river (Parrali in Nanjinad) dug by his ancestor Necliyon, 
i.e., mdimb-ahmba ninrra (of feet washed by the sea)>Pandya {ib., and comm.). Ng- 
dnm-palliyattanar mentions liim as king Kudnmi {ib., 64). The foot-notes to these lyrics, 
by their original editor, call him pal-ydga-mhi-mudu-Kudiimi-pem-vazhudi. 

Then the village was in long (ntdu) enjoyment. Since a gift is completed by handing 
over the deed, length of possession is not needed, only accej)tanee. So the mention of long 
enjoyment is a statement of fact, not a proof of possession. Then the Panclyas were dis- 
placed by the Kalabhra, who w^as later expelled by adhirdja Kadnnkon (ll. 39 — 41, 45). The 
Kalabhra occupation was thus only short-lived. 

The Kalabhras were so prominent from c. 600 to c. 750 a.d., that Simhavishnu (S.I.I., 
IT, 356), Narasiinha I {ib. I, 152), Vikraniddityas I and II {I. A., IX, 129 ; E.I., V, 204), 
and Vinayaditya {LA., VII, 303) claim victories over them. But Vardha-mihira. (c. 600 a.d.) 
omits them among South Indian tribes. So they were prominent only after c. 600 a.d. 

The Sangham works nowhere refer to the Kalabhras or their Pandya occupation. So 
they date before c. 600 or after 750 a.d. But the larger Cinnamanxlr plates make the hero 
of Talai-S.Ian-kanam, (a later Pandya of the Sangham age), and the founder of the Madura 
Sangham, ancestors of the hero of Nelveli {ll. 101-106). The present plates make the latter 
the 3rd ancestor of its donor {acc. 767 a.d.) ; and none of his 3 ancestors, the earliest of whom 
was Kadunkon, is called the hero of Talai-5.1ank^nam, though their exploits are related in 
detail. Neither was the battle petty, as it is proudly mentioned in Sangham works and 
the Cinnamanvir plates. The Sangham age must hence date not after 750, but before 
767— 27x(3-l-3)=c. 600 a.d. 

The average for a generation is here assumed to be 27 years, as it is the interval between 
successive generations of fathers and sons, i.e., the age when the eldest son is born to an 
Indian king ; unless the kno%vn dates indicate a different average for any group of kings. 

The passage relating to the Kalabhra occupation runs thus ; — ntdu bhukti tu(y)Ua pin, 
alav-ariya adhi-rdjarai ahala ntkki ahal-idattai [ Kalabhran &nnum kali araisan kaihkonda- 
dami irrakkiya pin, padu-kadan=imilaitta \parudi pol Pdndyddhi-rdjan velirrpaun, . . . , 
vip-i-mndu kovum kurrumbum pdv-udan murukki . .. . [ Kadunkon (39 — 45). 

We can split up kmkkdndadanai into haikMnhi^ referring to the Kalabhra ’s act, and 
adanai referring to the grant. But a relative pronoun must be construed with the next 
previous noun, here ahali^Uai. Thus construed, the passage becomes meaningless. If 
adanai irrakkiyapin means ‘ after the grant was resumed we have no word to express the 
recovery of the kingdom, before Kadunkon can rule. So irrakkiya must mean such recovery. 

Thus, if we split up kaikkondadunai, we must construe kaikkondu with Kalabhran, and 
adanai irrakkiyapin with Kadunkon, when both should, by grammar, have a common 
subject. So kaikk&ndadanai must be one word. It then refers to the Kalabhra occupation 
and Kadunkon’s recovery, as irrakkiya means 'to lower,’ i.e., undo another’s act. 
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If the kingdom was recovered by an ancestor of Kadunkon, he must have been the 
nest one, as nothing indicates other kings in the interval." But then we have no subject 
for krahiya and nothing hints at an implied one. Ths context also indicates that Kadunkon 
himself recovered the kingdom, as, before his accession, he appeared like the sun springing 
from the ocean. The Pandyas seem to have been submerged by a disaster, from which 
Kadunkon was the first to spring np. The phrase ‘appearing like the sun ’ is used later 
on (L52) in prefacing Marravarman’s exploits. The analogy shows that Kadunkon also 
became prominent by recovering the kingdom. Vilirrpattu is used in the same sense later 
on {11. 49, 52, 88 —O). So Kadunkon himself recovered the kingdom ; and the Kalabhra occu- 
pation was the act only of a single Kalabhra, himself expelled by Kadunkon (Jf. 40, 111 ^2). 

Then alialidaitai, literally, means ‘ wide space The Kalabhra first annexed it ; then 
it was recovered by Kaclunkon. Only after accession, the latter subdued other kings and 
chiefs. So the aJicdiJam, that he recovered before accession, cair only be the Pandya country. 

Adhirdjami can moan that the Kalabhra deprived others, be-sides the Paudya, of their 
lands. But alMlidam means only the Panclya kingdom. So, why should the victories of 
an alien over other aliens bo mentioned in a Pandya grant ? Adhirdjarai cannot hence 
include other kings. Neither can we construe both nihhi and irrahhiywpin with Kadunkon, 
as he defeated other kings only after accession. Also, such conque.st mu.st come after the 
recovery of hi.s ov'u kingdom. Adhkdjarai thus applies only to Pandyas. Elsewhere also 
(/I. 32, 41, 47), it applie.s only to PAndyas, 

Bat, in the latter lines, it is in the singular, here in the plural. So the plural means 
at least 2 Pandyas. But, since there was only one Kalabhra, they must all be referred to 
his time, if they were all di.splaoed. But there was no need to displace them all, unless the 
kingdom had been recovered by a succeeding king, of which there is no indication. So only 
the last of them was displaced ; bixt, as he came of a long line of aMirdjas, they may all be 
said to have been displaced through him. 

Lastly, akivariya means ‘ countless not ‘ incomparable as nothing in it ex|)resses 
comparison, or greatness. Alavariya adhkdjarai^ hence, means ‘ countless Pandyas through 
their last representative,’ But there may have been many adlik&jas both before and after 
Kudumi. These plates thus fix the close of the Sangham ago as not later than c. 600 A.o. 

Mr. VOnkayya equates the Kalabhra with the Karnata of the MdrlinAya^iur-'p'wrdvain, 
who occupied Madura. But the Kalabhra was lumself expelled, while the KarnMa died in 
possession and issueless. The Kalabhra was succeeded by the Pandya, but the Karn^ta by 
Mfirti for want of a Pandya, and the Kalabhras and Kariiatas were distinct tribes. Mr. 
Venkayya says Nedun-cezhiyan expelled the Kalabhras ; hut the plates ascribe the feat to 
Kadunkon. 

His son was the earth’s orest'goin Marravarman (W. 46 48). His son 

was the Cera (perhaps through. lu-> mother) Sendan (ZZ. 48 — 51). Mr. ’Venkay^, not seeing 
that Sendan is parted from g^zhiyan by V^navan and MnUl, takes Sazhiyan ^endan as the 

kill's name. 

Then oomeB a king, whom Mr. Venkayya calls Sendans son» Bui th© platOii^whi^ 
always state the relationships, have hero only avanhu pazhipp-inrri, vazJiU4onm (LSI), 
he was only a descendant of Sendan. As other kings are not indicated ^ 

directly followed gendan. He was nob gendan’s son’s son, as it is nowhere so 
Velfirpajaiyam plates sayingthat Narasimha II was the fvira^sunv. of Paramesvara I {JRA ., 
1911, p:522). and the larger Cianamanfir plates sa^g 

of Parflnkuu^a (Z. 107), So Sendau’s successor was his daughter s son, ais h 
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discredit indicate birth in another family. He is called Arikesari (lion to foes), Asamasama 
(condescending), Marravannan (?. 62). Mr. VSnkayya says that he appeared on the Udaya- 
giri. But the plates say only that he came out like the sun that rests on the middle of the 
Udayagiri {U. 51-52). 

He won at PUzlh and Nelveli {U. 53-54). In the latter, Mr. Venkayya says he fought with" 
Vilveli. Mr. K. V. Subrahmanya Ayyar thinks that the Pallavas from Vilveli (Villivalam 
in Chingieput district) over -ran the Pandyas {Hist. Sketches, Anc. DeJeh., pp. 123-^5). But 
why should the plates, wdrich claim victories over Colas, Geras and even Kurrunadas, men- 
tion the Pallavas only through a village? The i>assage only means ‘’the army fenced in 
{vdi) by bowanen [vil) ” {1. 53), and all guesses as to whether Vilveli was a person or place 
are needless. 


Then Marra destroyed the Kurrunadas, w^on Sennilam, many times defeated the Kerala 
“ who ruled the whole earth unrivalled ” and thus w^as then most powerful in S. India, cap- 
tured the capital Kozhi (IJrraiyiir) of the Co]as, and perfornu'd many hiramja-rjarbJms and 
iuUbMras {ll. 65—60). 

His son was king {ko) Sadaiyan, W'ho -won at Marudfir, destroyed the Ay-vel, and at the 
grejctt city Mangala-pura (Mangalore), the Maharatha, and—wns called Cera, Cola was 
Karnata and K6ngas’ king {ll 62—70). 


The Ay-vel are the Ay kings of Nanjinad in S- Travancore, whose inscriptions w^ere 
published in Trav. Arch. Ser. Mr. Venkayya read the name as Aya-Ve}, but, riming with 
ey {Ih 63-4) and tivdy (ll 94-5), it must be Ay-vel, and even the dot is seen in the latter lines, 
though its use is not uniform in these plates. The Sangbain works also have only Ay- 
Andiran and Ay-fiyinan, and we have a place Aykkudi, even to-day. 


MaMratha indicates a Cajukya, but Dr. Dubreuirs equation with Vikramaditya I 
{Pallavas, p. 68) is untenable, as the latter fought at Peruvalanallur, not Mangalapura. 
His guesses as to the relations of the Pallava and P&ndya Hajasiriihas are based only on 
their identical titles. 


}§adaiyan’s son W'as Mai'ran (h’.71, 88). Mr. Venkayya, mistaking md/der Mdrran (Marran 
of the horse-chariot), thought the name was Ter-Murran. But this ignores 7nun. Ho also 
construes mdtdcr Varodayan (Irraiyanar : Ahappoml — st. 31, 42, 69, 169, 298, 325) to hint 
at a king Ter- Varodayan, when Varodayan was only a title of NOdu-marran. 

This Marran fought at Ned.uvayal, Kurrumadai, JManni-kuricei, Tiru-mangai, Piivalur, 
Kddum-palur, the Pallava at feuzhumbur, and at Pei-iyalur, crossed the Kaveri and sub- 
dued Kdngu of the Mazhavas (Mazha-kbngam) {11.12 — 81). At Pandik-Kddumudi, he wor- 
shipped Pasupati (?. 82) with gold-heaps and gems (/. 83). He then allied himself by marriage 
(sawfiazid/iam) with Ganga-raja of the Kongas (Kongaravan) (Zk 83— 4). This refers to his 
marrying the Mazhava princess. So she was the daughter of Ganga-ra|a, the Mazhava king 
of the Kongas. Then he performed countless gosahasras (1000 cows), hiranyagarbim and 
tiildbhdras, ami renewed the walls named {^nnum) Kudai, Vanci, and Kozhi {ll 84—7). 

Mr. Venkayya, ignoring ennum, mistook the walls for those cf the Pandya, Cola and Cera 
capitals. But all the walls mi^t have been in Madura and only named after the other 
capitals in memory of a previous conquest of the Colas and Oeras. But renewed indicates 
the conquest as this M§.rran's grandfather’s. It is more natural for a king to have rmov^ed 
his own and not other’s walls. 
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His son Mdun-JadaijAan defeated ttie Pallava at Plnnahadam, south of the Kaveri, 
audlhe Ay-vcl and the Kia'ruinbas at Nattukun’unihu {ll. 88^ 92 — 96). His titles were T6nna> 
vAnava (Pandya and Cera), iSrivara (lord of foitune), Srimaiiohara (charming -with for- 
tinxe), Sinaccozha (angry Cola), Punap-p6zhiya (of dry-land Ceias), Vitakalmasha 
* (rid of inipnritios), Vinaya-visrnta (famed for humility), Vikrama-paraga (of unhonnded 
valour), Vira-puroga (first of heroes), Marut-l3ala (strong as wind), Manya-sasana (of honoured 
commands), Manupama (like to Mann), Mardita-vira (of trampled heroes), Giri-sthira (moun- 
tain-firm), Giti-kinnara (a centaur in song), Krp-ftlaya (home of mercy), Krt-apadana (of 
finished -works), Kalip-pahai (foe of KaJi), Kanlaka-nishthura (merciless to the evil-minded), 
Karya-dakshina (skilled in -works), Karmuka-Partha (Arjuna-like bo-vinan), Parantaka 
(d?&troyer of foes), Pandita-vatsala. (patron of leanred men), Pari-purna (contented), Papa- 
bhiru (fearing sin), G-nna-grahya (appreciating merit), Gudh-anirnaya (secret in counsel) 


{ll 97 -102). 


In his 3rd year', a citizen, fallen in fortune (pddu-nHlavar), and not, as Mr. Yenkayya 
says, the palace- singer, of Madura complained to the king that Velvikudi, granted to hi.^ 
family by the king's ancestor Paramesvara Kudumi, had been resumed by the Eialabhras. 
The king smiled unbelieving {nanrru-nanrr-^nrm), and asked him to prove the old grant 
by evidence {ndftnl). When it -was so proved, the king rene-wed the grant to Kamak-kani 
T4varan Singan of KOrrkai {II . 103 — 118, 134). 

Mr. L. B. Svamikanim Pillai is i^uzzled that the king agreed to accept as evidence of 
the grant the oral testimony of the villagers, though more than 7 generations had passed, 
since possession was lost. But the plates only say that the king -wanted the grant to be 
proved by evidence, as Jid ttoil is from ndjtu, ‘ to establish and that it was so proved. So 
the gift must have been proved by producing the deed, which remained, even after posses- 
sion was lost. 


The Ajnapti, i.e., the executor, who is usually the grantor himself, or, if it is a king’s 
grant, the yuvardja, nttara-manlri (premier), or district officer, is here Mteans son K5ri, 
of Vaidya caste, and title Muvenda-mangalap-per-araiyan, a descendant of the Karavanda- 
pura (Kalakkad in Tinnevclli District) family {Karavanda-purattavar-kulat-tonrml), settled 
there by the previous king {purva-rdja) Marran for services in defeating Gangar&ja erf the 
K6ngas and, at Venbai, the Vallabha, and negotiating Marran's marriage with Gangarija s 
daughter (It. 126—0, 132—3). The title Vallabha is normal to theainkyas, and, as this battle 
was fought about the time of VikramMitya IPs invasion in c. 740 A.n., and he claims con- 
quest of the Pftnclyasalsoin that invasion [E.L, IX, 205], this Vallabha must l>^.ykrama. 
ditya II. The Kongas’ king here mentioned as having married Gangaraja s aug ei ii.s 

be Marran, who w'on that title by conquest. ^ t . + 

Then a donee Murti fiyinan {1. 136), andS^ttan SMtan, or, Senfi-pati ^ ® ^ 

this Tamil eulogy are mentioned {ll. 139-40). Next follow Sansknt verses, ^ 

the Ajnapii as Mangala-raja (the auspicious chief), Madhura-tara (of sweet 
vit (versed in sciences), Kavi (poet), Vagmi (eloquent), a Vaadya, residmt- om^ ’ 

and the usual imprecatory stanzas about the making, prote an vn _ ^ 

cited from Yaishnava-dUrma (perhaps the dhamottara.purdna ^ 

engraver was Yuddha Kesari (lion in battle) Perum-panai-karan ( hegr a Y ■ . 

I now fix the date of these plates. The last kings of 

identical, as they were both sons Ajiiapti was the builder 

Jatila and Parantaka, and rulii^ at the time of the grant. i.m f 
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of the iBaimalai temple [E.I., VIII, 317—21], as both were Karis, sons of Mamn, Vaidyas, 
residents of KaraTandapnra or Ea]akku(^, Madhurataras, Karis, and Mdvenda-mangalap 
per-araiyana. So they served the same king Marranja^alyan {Amimalai Insc., Tam. part), 
named Jatila {VelviJcudi ^hiest Skt. part), and Parantaka (Anaimahi Insc, Skt. part). So 
the king’s name was Jatila Parantaka, and nidum in Nfedunjadaiyan is only an epithet. 

The Sanskrit part of the Anaimalai inscription says that Marran-Kari built the roek- 
teniple to Vishnu (Narasimha) as the man-lion, and consecrated the image (bia-pmUshthnJi.) 
on a Pushan day (Sunday and Eevati) of Karttika in Kali 3871 cxpired=4th Nov. 77o'a.d„ 
and gave grants to Br&hmans, as usual on such occasions. But, says the Tamil part, lie 
died before he could perform nhitaUilnl, and so hi.s younger brother Marran Byinan, ^ho 
succeeded him as ntiara-ma^itn, built the outer hall and performed the ceremony. This 
Byinan had the title Pandi-mangak-visai-araiyan. iMr. Ch Yenkofca Rao thought nlr- 
ttalUtal was the consecration ceremony. But it had been performed by Kari himself. Mr. 
T. A. Gopinatha Eao read the word as nimitaUttii to mean “ completed the outworks and 
gifted them.” But then we should have nirapf i, not niratUi, as fiiralti can only moan 
■ levelled,’ never ‘ completed.’ Even means ‘ filled,’ not ' completed ’. The vowel 

also in nz is long. So we must read ntrUaliilal, i.e,, smnproMiam (Skt.) =‘ sprinkling’. The 
omission of the dot is not unusual. Mr. Rao objects that we should then have 
not talUtal But Ui{iiia is used for ‘sprinkling ’ in Ainkurru-mtrm {I, 328). Bo the ceremony 
was again performed to consecrate the outworks, uhich look time to complete. 

Marran-Kari, thus, died in a month or two of llie imagc-eonsccration and before the 
outworks were completed, i.e., about the close of 770 a.d. The Velvikudi plates, of which 
he was Ajnapti, must date before this event. In Parantaka’s third year, Marran-Kari was 
vttaramantri, as he was chosen Ajnapti. Early in 771 a.d., ho was succeeded by his brother 
Marran fiyinan. But, in the sixth year, the muM-scmanta (great feudatory) was the Vaidya 
BMtan Ganapati Pandi-amita-mangala-araiyan of Karavandapura {I.A., XXII, 67). As 
the title maM-simanta was applied only to the premier (e/. it.s application to Am^uvannan) 
{I.A., IX, 163—94. Xos. 5 and 6; 8. Levi : Akpd?, HI, Xos. 9, 12—5), gattan Ganapati 
seems to have displaced Marran Eyinan. Allowing the latter at least 2 years, the close of 
the third year falls in 770 a.d., and the king’s accession date,s 767 .a.d. 

I now discuss the sixth year inscription referred to. Mr. Venkayya took the Nakkan-lcdm, 
builder of the temples to DurgH and Jyeshtha, for the wife of Sdttan Ganapati. Mr. Gopi* 
u§-tha Rao objects that the plural avarrku makes her the ciuecn. Here, he confuses the 
plural avarkku {avar+ku) with the singular avarvkn {avan-\-ku), and the king also is mentioned 
only in the singular (c/. §adaiyarrku and avarrku). Bo Nakkan-kotri was the wife, not of 
the king, mentioned early, but of S&ttan Ganapati, mentioned just before. If she were a 
queen, her usual titles should have been mentioned. It i,s also more natural for a wife than 
the queen to add her gifts to the temple and tank that Ganapati had repaired ; and if 
the queen were the donor, she should have been mentioned before the maM-sdmanta. So 
Kakkan-k&tri was the wife of Rattan Ganapati. 

Mr. VInkayya equates MIrran-Kari and Madhura-kavi dlvdr. But the latter was a 
Br&hmau of Tiruk-kolfir, while the former was a Vaidya and descendant of a family setiM 
in Karavandapura by the previous king. So it cannot be argued that the dlvdr, though 
born at ’Eruk-kolflr, lived at Karavandapura, after entering the PS.nclya service. Be.udes,he 
toured in H. India till he first met Nammalvllr after the latter’s sixteenth year. So Xam- 
m&lvia; was not named after Madhurakavi’s son; and ]Sramm§.lvar had been named long 
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before he met Maclhuratavi. 3VIr. Gopinatba Rao makes MSrran-Kaii the father of Nammal- 
rar=Kari-Marran. But MarramKari’s father -was Marran, -whiio NammalFar’s father’e 
father was Pdrrkari ; and Nammaivat waa a Velija of Kuruhtir, not a A^aidya of Kalakktd. 
As the Aiiaixnalai temple had to he completed by Mdrran-Karia younger brother, perhaps 
he had no son. If Nammalvar had been Marran-Kari's son, he would not hare omitted 
to sing his father's .Anaimalai temple, when he sings the Tini-Moh-ur temple hard l.y \ Tmi- 
vdy-mofM, X, i). 

Mr. Vfenkayya says that Tirumangai-alvar came a decade or two after Xannuitljar. 
.But TIruraangai, w'ho mentions Vairamegha (a title of Rashtrakuta 3)antidurg.a, who defeated 
the captor of Kanci before 754 a.d.) {E.C., Gb. 61, XT, Tk.; E.I., IX, Xo. 4) as hchg bowed 
down to {vanmigim) by the Tondai king of Kanci, and as having besieged {tan rail fihhnfJn) 
KS,nci (P&Hya-tiru-mozlii, IT, viii, 10), wrote before. 754 a.d., as I)aihid\irga was followed 
soon after by his uncle Krshna I ; while Nammalvar sings about Sri-vara-mangalam (TirH- 
vdy-m6z7d, V, vii), the. name given to A^elankudi by Jatila Parantaka. when granting it to 
Su}jata-bhatta in his seventeenth year=783 a.d. (LA., XXTI, 71), and so wToteat least 
thirty years offer Tirumangai. 


THE MAHISHMATi OF KARTAVIRYA. 

By KANAIYALAL M. MUNSHI, B.A., LB.B. 

Different scholars have claimed different places as being the site of the ancient capital 
of the Haihaya Idng Arjuna, Kaitavirya, but no final and incontrovertible conclusion has 
bceir reached yet. It will therefore be useful to suggest a few considerations in support 
of the view which has been put forward by girisha Chandra Vidylirnava in his appendix 
to the English translation of the Ilatsya Purdna published by the Panini Office. ^ Ac- 
cording to that view the Mahishmati of Kartavirya was situate at the place where now 
stands the town of Broach (Bhrign-Kachha) in Gujarat. 

It is easy to ascertain the characteristics of this Mahishmati, originally a capital of 
Na«'a son of Karkotaka. Kartavirya captured it and founded Mahishmati.^ It is admitted 
by'all authorities that this city stood on the Narmadd. In referring to it all author- 
ties further agree in indicating its proximity to the sea ; and in distinctly mentioning that 
the tidal waves of the sea came right up to the city and that it w^as a base for naval power.^ 
“When he (K&rtavirya) agitafed the waters of the river in his gambols, the 
tremWing with fear a,t hta sight and becoming highly astonished smmd^ed her^* 

Ho alone with his thousand anns swelled it by putting the wato of 
creased it as it increases in the monsoon. And the ocean be.„g 

amis became subdued by him, and he extended his seapower so that th. lesidents 
Patfiila became inoffensive and quiet.” 

Somehow this peculiarity appears to hare been lost sight of by those who ^e tried 
to l«ate this city ; Lt it is so clearly given in the that it admits of no doubt on 

this point. '* . .. - - 

s JUaliia P.. XLin, 39.30 . Fdyu P., XXXtt 26 b 

s Ibid., XLIIT, 31 ; ibid., XXXH, 28 ; th-d., XXXIT, , 
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None of the cities on the Narmada which have been heretofore identified as Mahishmati 
sstanUs where the tidal wa^-'es could conceivably have reached. The only i)laee on the Nur- 
niada which could have been possibly described in this inaiincr must have stood somewhere 
near ths site of the present city of Broach, w-hich according to Hienn-Thsang stood very 
near the sea in his tinie.'^ 

Being the capital of Kartavirya’.s kingdom it must have occupied an important po.si- 
tion in the portion of the country over wdrich ho held .swyay. Kartavirya is called the lord 
of Anupa.® 

Anfipa literally means a place near the sea or a marshy place, and w^as applied to various 
tracts -near the sea.* In the Mahdbhdmta times the word Anupa was applied to a kimj. 
dom apparently insignificant, on the west eoast.’^ It also <a])pears that Surashtra, AnCipa 
and Anarta w^ers contiguous countries and that Anupa. lay to the south of Surashtra.!* 

These references show that the only portion which could be called Anupa and which 
could have a capital situate on the Narmada must be the portion of Gujarat betw^een the 
Mahi and the Tapti. 

The extent of Kartavirya’s dominions can also be asceilained Iry tlie names of his im- 
mediate descendants, wdiich are in reality cithei the names of ibe jwoviucfs which formed 
part of his empire, or the names of the different tribes wdiich went to make u]) the Hailiaya 
and Talajanga races of which he was the chief. Those nanitss arc given as Hiirasena, f^ura, 
Talajanga, Avaiiti, Vitihotra, Bharyata, Bhoja, Tundikera, and Anarta.*' fiurasena is 
Mathura, appears to be the tribe which gave its name to the peniirsula of Kathiawar 

the name of Surashtra. Avanti is Malwa. Anarta is old Gujarat with its old capital Kus- 
asthali (Dwarka). Vitihotra or Yitihavya is a country to tlie 'west of the Vindhyasio. 
Kundikera or better Tundikera is also a name of a tribe near the Vindhyas.’! Bhojas 
appear to hav) settled to the east of Ai-ravali and their kingdom was known as Shalva in 
the MaMbhdrata times. The dominions of Kartavirya therefoix' appea.r to he hounded 
by Yamuna on the north-east ; Vetravati or Betw'a on the cast ; Na.rinada on tire south 
and the sea and the desert of Rajputana. on the west. Tire extent of this empire clearly 
shows that its most important portion was Anfipa, i.e., Gujarat and Kathiawar. And 
neither Mandala^^ nor Mahe^wari^ nor Miandhata^'’ occupies a central position with 
regard to this country. It would therefore he mor-e natural to exjreet the capital of this 
empire somewhere nearer the sea. and being on. the Narmada, it must l»e somewhere near 
Broach. 

During the Mahdbhdraia times Kaxtavirya’s country and its capita l Mahishmati appear 
to have ceased to exist except as a mere tradition. In those times Aryavarta except for the 
kingdom of Vidarbha was bounded on the .south by Narmada for all practical purposes and 

i Cunnitighaixi's Ancient Geograpkj/. 

Mbh, Vana p*, cxvii, 19. 

0 Mhli,, Udyoga p., xix, 9 ; Vd^/H P., xxvi, 86 ; Bari IT, xnkvH, 29, 

7 Mhh.^ SabM, p* iv, 24-35 ; Udyoga, p. iv, 13-24. 

8 Hari II, xxxvii, 29-40. 

0 Maisya P., xliii, 46—- 49 ; Bari I, xxxiv, 49, 

10 MafsyaP., cxiv, 52 — 55. 
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consisted of well defined kingdoms. . Except for stray references to some insignificant 
Anuparaja, the kingdom of Anupa had disappeared. « None of Kartavirya’s line ever 
appears to have reigned in Mahishmati after him. The onlj king of Mahishmati spoken of 
being Mia, who is referred to hereafter. Jayadhvaja, a descendant of Kartavhyi. is a kin-r 
of Avanti.^'^ 

Kalidasa in the Raghnvamsa mentions a king Pratipa in KartaTi^J^a^s line holtling 
sway at Alahishmati-^S Bnb neither the epics nor the Purdnas mention'any such name 
in his line and the poet seems to have given a local habitation, name and a traditional lineage 
to an imaginary king with a view merely to heighten the literary effect of the situation by 
a recital of the glorious deeds of Kartavirya. 


On the contrary, it is quite clear that in Kalidasa’s time no city of the name of Mahish- 
mati with the memories of Kartavirya attached to it was known to exist on the Northern 
bank of Narmada. Because had there been any such city, Meghadhta on hi.s way from 
Amarakantaka to Vidisa and Ujjain would not have failed to halt oTer the town where 
once the thousand armed Heihaya ruled and thus to give to the jmet an o]>portunity for an 
eulogistic outburst. 

The Mahishmati of the MaJidhMrata and the Purdnas is the city where lived a tribe 
designated as Mahisba, Mahishaka, Mahishika or MS.hishmaka.i‘* There is also a ri\ cr 
Mahishika near this city. ’^9 


The position of this city could easily be ascertained on a reference to the Epics and the 
Purdnas, all of which agree in considering it a country of the Dakhsin&patha. Sahadeva 
comes to it not only after crossing the Narmada, but after conquering Avanti, Bhojakata, 
Kosala and Prakkosala — perhaps the same as Mah^kosala of Hieun Thsang, the kings 
on the banks of t he VenyO' (Vaiirganga), theP'ulindas (Pulmadai of Ptolemy) and Ki&hkindha.® “ 
The Asvamedha Parva puts Mahishaka between Andhra and Kollagiri,^^ the Bhishma 
Parva with the southern countries like KarnS.taka.’^'^ In the Kish. K., it is placed 

between Vidarbh a and ristaki®^ on the. one hand, and Kalinga and Daiulakaranya on the 
other.®* 

In the Malsya Purdna it is placed between Pandya, Kerala, Chola on the one hand and 
Kalinga, Vidarbha, Dandaka and countries on the Narmada on the other.®^ Further it 
is not mentioned as one of the countries on the western extremity (as a matter of f at t , surrouu 
ding) the Vindhyas though Kishkindhaka which is to the north of M^hish^ais placed there. 
The Mdrkandeya Purdna places it between Maharashtra and Kalinga.®^ 

From a careful perusal of these lists the following conclusions can bo deduced 

(1) That Kishkindhaka was near the Vindhya but Mahishaka, which was to the 

south of it, was not. i„ i, 

(2) Tha,t MaliasWka ta the south of Narmadh and not qinte on its southeu-n bank. 


Mbh., Sabba. iv, 24-35; Udyogu, iv, 13-24. 

17 Matsxja P„ xlui, 46. VdyuP,, xsxii, 50. Canto, v , ^ ^ 

20 Itdin., Kishk., xli. 16. , n Plvit-t iv 

asmb..Sabha,^iT. „CI»p.™.U. . -‘Chap.- 

26 Maharashtra, according to Bhandarkar’s Quz., V. u, 14^ ^ 

20 Bdm., Kishk. xci, 10. M^rkand. P, ivii, 46. 

28 Ibid., cxiv, 52—55. 
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(3) That it was further to the south of Viclarbha and between Ivalinga, Andhra, Kolla- 
giri and Dairdak^. These countries are now identified beyond controversy. 

(4) TJiat at that time the town known as Mahishmati was neither on the north banlc of 
the Narmada, nor anywhere near the soa, nor within that portion of the country which could 
be identified Avith Aniipadesa. 

These conclusions leave no doubt Avhatsoever that tlie Mahishmati of Icing Nila Avas 
not the Mahishmati of king Nartavirya. 

But if anything more w'as required the description of Mrihishmati of Nila, as giATii in 
the Mah&bli&raia, Sabha P., AA’Ould be suffieient to mak'e it.s identification AA’ith the city of 
the Great Haihaya king impossible. 

King Nila though at one place called king of Anapa (a clear case of transfer of traditional 
epithet) is neither a Haihaya nor a YadaA’a nor oire reputed to have descended from some 
eminent founder of the families of Aryan kings. His people are not Aryans of any well 
known stock but Nilajmdlia’s or Lilayudlia’.s.'iO They are a degi’a.ded xieoplc Avho have 
given up the sacred rites, and Avhose easy morals haa’^e nothing in common Avith the high 
standard imposed by Aryan civilization.’^^ And therefore Mahishmati of Nila Avas a 
city of a non- Aryan people and could not be the city of the king whose righteous deeds 
and famous sacrifices AV’cre the admiration of posterity. 

There Avas also a third city by name Mahishmati founded by Muchkunda, the son of 
Mandl\at4, at a place AA%ere the Vindhyt\ and the Rksha moiintaiiis mcet.'^^ That city 
appears to have disappeared altogether. 

Tlicre is also no doubt that during the post-Maluibhari^ta and Buddhistic times there 
Avas a toAvn somewhere to the south of the Vindhya Avliich Avas called by the name of 
IMahishmati or Maheshmati. It also appears that on account of the identity of names those 
Avho have sought to locate Mahishmati have naturally found great difficulty in finding out a 
suitable place Aihicli can ansAvsr the descrijjtion of the Mahishmati of KartaA'irya., of Nila 
and the one mentioned iir Mahdvanso. Whether the tAvo cities last mentioned Averc situated 
on the site of Mandla or of Chauli-Maheshwai’ or of MandhatCi docs not affect the question 
as to Avherc Kartavivya’s capital lay. 

A close examination of the events which followed the destruction of Kartavirya s power 
discloses the reason Avhy MMxishmati and Auuxjade.sa of that king disappeared. Jama- 
dagnya Bama appears to have destroyed the poAver of Haihaya king, and under his lead the 
Bhyigus a^jpear to have taken possession of the most iiujrorbaut part of tho dominions 
A'anquished. The Suiqjaraka which Para’surama called into existence was tho country Avhich 
stretched from tho north of Narmada to Soxxara near Bombay."'* There appears to bo 
no doubt that the banks of the Narmada from Broach ui> to the very mouth of tho river 
Avere considered sacred to Bhyigu and Jamadaguya.^® Of course wo do not Bind the name 
of Bhrigukachha axipHcd to anj'' tract on tho banka of tho Narmadfi- in tho MalidbMrala 
times j but looking to the extent of Surjxaraka it is quite clear that the tract Avbicli was 

So Mbh., Udyoga P., xis, 24; Bhishtna P., Ivi, 1.3. 81 rMd., Anusha.8aTi, xxxiii, 22. 

8 3 Ihid., Sabha P., xsav. y.3 Hayi II, xsxviii, 19. 

sr Mbh., Sabha P.,xxx; Vana P., Ixxxviii, cxviii ; iSaatl P., xlis; Aiiushaaan P., xxv,.50; Harill, 

x.\xix, 2S. Arcfi, Sayccy ofW. India, No. 10, p. 31. 

85 Matsi/a P., xciii, UU"*- 34. 
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subsequently known as Bbrigukachha was included in Surparaka. A part of AnuimdeAi 
- tbeiefcre appears to hawe been included in Surp^raka and only a. small Idngdoni on the 
west coast known as Andpa survived in the times of the Papdavas, 

All these facts leave no doubt in niy mind that the wi’ath of Rama was not only 
carried to the extent of destroying Kartavirya’a capital but even of obliterating its very 
existence by including it in Surparaka ; and that it was at some place near Breach, 


MISCELLANEA. 


MULTIPLE ORIGIN OF TECHNICAL AND 
COMMERCIAL TERMS. 

Tlie question of the origin of Anglo-Indian fceirtns 
has frequently been raised in this Journal and in 
discussing those used in the days of the Scatter- 
goods, VoL L, Supplement, pp. 7, 11 , it was 
shown that such words as “ dimity,” taffeta,” 
and the like had at least a double an,d sometimes 
a multiple origin. That is to say, the Oriental 
term climydtt was applied to a certain fabric of 
European origin, which was known in Europe 
as “ dimity,” though dimydtt really meant a fabric 
exi^orted to the East through Dimy§t (Damietta 
in Egypt) and had no etymological connection 
with “ dimity,” Later on English merchants 
in India boxight and sent to England a fabric, 
called dimydtt, or “ dimity,” becatis© of its general 
resemblance to the familiar “ dimity ” of Europe. 
“ Dimity ” as a term has thus come to have a 
double origin, European and Asiatic. The history 
of ^Haffeta ” as a commercial and technical term 
is much the same, as it came to be used for fabrics 
of both European (taffeta) and Asiatic (tdjta) origin. 

The object of the jpresent note is to show that 
the origin of technical commercial terms generally 
may have a twofold source in folk-etymology 
and commercial custom respectively. This by 
way of warning to the searoher- 

In former days an Inn in England was known 
solely by its sign, say a bull, a gate, a goose, a grid- 
iron, a rose, a crown, a shoulder of mutton, a cucum- 
ber, and so on. The name of the sign was commer- 
cially far more important than that of the pro- 
prietor of the Inn. Travellers went to stay at 
the Bull, or the Gate, or the Goose, or the Grid- 
iron, or the Elephant, or the Castle, without trou- 
bling to know who the owner was. When, however, 
it became necessary or convenient to a proprietor 
to transfer his premises to, say, the Bull from the 
Gate, or to the Goose from the Gridiron, he sought 
to entice both his old customers and those of the 
former proprietor of his new premises to the new 
combined Inn, which he therefore named the Bull 
0 ad Gate, the Goose and Gridiron, the Elephant 
und Castle, without reference to the incongroity 
of the names they coupled. Messrs. Larwood 
and Hotten, History of /Signboards, quote an ad- 


vertisement in the Postboy, Jan. 2-4, 17ii : Fetci 
Buncombe and Saunders Dancer, who liAeilat 
the Naked Boy in Great Russell -streer, Coveni- 
garden [London] removed to the Naked Boy ami 
Mitre near Somerset House, Strand [Lomloti]." 

Such incongruous double names became com- 
mon and familiar, and led to interesting inatanoefe 
of folk-etymology. Boulogne Month, i.c,, Bou- 
logne Harbour in France, was a very familiar name 
in England in the eighteenth century and liecame 
a common Imi sign as the Bull and Mouth. Hero 
we can see the efect of commercial eiiBtoin on 
folk-etymology very clearly. Quite as good an 
example is the turning of Catherine Wheel into 
Cat and Wheel (Cat being a familiar shorteniiig 
of Catherine). And so Goat and Compasses arose 
out of God encompasseth [us], a familiar expres- 
sion of the English Puritan times. Bag o’ Nails 
out of Bacchanals is due to the same induence. 
But perhaps the best of ail is Pig and Whistle out 
of Piga Wassail, Anglo-Saxon for Virgin, Hall 
an ancient pious ejaculation, which may however 
be rendered more humanly by ‘‘a lass and a glass ! ” 

We are here, however, in the presence of a general 


ndency of the human mind in commerce, which 
'ges it to maintain the continuity of familiar 
lings during a change of circumstances. Thus, 
le early Muslim Path§n Kings in India found 
necessary to preserve the appearance of the 
)ins of their Hindu predecessors in their own, 
id to use Devanagiri characters for a wMl© 

, stead of Arabic in describing their titles 
imes. Just as the Kiishans had had to use Greek 
laracters on theirs before them, and after them 
10 East India Company the form and Pcrsiau 
laracters of Shah 'Alam of Delhi on theirs. 

minute difference between the AuBtraU£m and 
nglish sovereign long acted to tho dctnmenfc 
^ the former, though the intrinsic valw^of tl» 
70 sovereigns was identical, md the Mwa The- 
sa dollar was the only coin reoo^ised in 
Africa vary long after that Austrian nwmwch’s 
jath, who, indeed, r^ign^ Many 

iher instances eonld be given. 

A very familiar example of the same tendency 
in the names of commercial firms: Messrs. Smith, 
jnes and Robinson will remain an important 
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firiB after there has been no Smith or Jones or Bo- 
binson in it for more than a generation. In India 
we have the instance of Sri Jamsetjee Jijibhoy, 
Bart, in perpetuo as a personal name, let alone 
old established firms. 

That the mental tendency above indicated is 
universal is shown in the fact that in a Swiss town 
ill which this note is written, I find such Hotel 
names as follows : Palace et du Oygno (Palace and 
vSwan) ; Grand et des Alpes (Grand and the Alpes) 
not Grand Hotel des Alpes which has a different 
sense altogether ; Parc ©t Lao (Park and Lake) ; 
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Belmont et Chateau (Belmont and Castle) ; Excel- 
sior et Bon Port, and so on. In a Preach Provin- r 
cial town I came across a delightful incongruous 
Inn sign, Du soleil et de L’Ecosse (the Sun and 
Scotland) ; and there is the well-known Hotel at Mar- 
seilles, Du Louvre et de la Paix (the Louvre and Best). 
In each of these cases there has been an amalgama- 
tion of the old proprietaries into one concern. 

The moral of all this is that searchers in tracing 
the history of international terms must be on 
the lookout for folk-etymology arising out of 
custom. B. C. Temple. 


book-notice. 


LusTGxnsxio Studies from the Himalayas^ being 
studies in the grammar of Pifteen Himalayan 
Dialects. By the Bev. T. Grahame Bailey, 
Asiatic Society’s Monographs. Vol. XVII, pp. 
XV, 275. London B, A. S., 1920, 

This is another of Mr. Grahame Bailey s in- 
valuable records of Himalayan speech, bearing 
date 1920 on the cover and 1915 on the title page. 
The War no doubt is responsible for what looks 
like a long delay in publishing. It is in fact a 
supplement or continuation of his Languages of the 
Northern Himalayas, Vol. XII of the same series, 
and between the two books Mr. Bailey has now given 
us an account of 41 of the Hill Dialects. Indeed, so 
closely are the two accounts connected and inter- 
woven that the student must use them together. 

The dialects examined in this volume belong 
to the Tibeto-Burman, 2;Lahindli, 2; Western 
Pahapi, 9 ; Panjabi., 2 1 In addition are notes on 
the secret vocabulary of the Qalandai’S, Qasais 
and the Panjabi gamblers. A notable collection. 

Mr. Bailey goes into his subject with a thorough- 
ness and a detail that is delightful to the student, j 
but at the same time rather alarming to the helpers 
he would so like to encourage- Transliteration, or 
rather transcription, and the attomj)t to reproduce 
sounds with exactitude on can he so compli- 

cated as to defeat their own end to a greater extent 
than scholars perhaps realise. One reason is that 
hardly two peoxile speak quite alike. The pronun- 
ciation of words and sounds varies in a remarkable 
degree even amongst the recognised educated 
masters of a language. Witness the efforts of the 
compilers of the Oxford English Dictionary to get at 
the “ true ” pronunciation of many English words. 
Then again any form of writing must bo at bottom 
a question of conventional signs (like speech itself 
for that matte!’)» which, as long as they are under- 
stood, answer ilicir; i;>nrx:)osc. Just as any approach 
to the conventional sound and use of words answers 
to long as it is understood. So does any conven- 
tional method of reproducing them on paper also 
•answer — so long as it is understood, whether it 
he a recognised alphabet, syllabary or ideogram, 


combination of signs that can be so exx^lauied as to be 
intelligible. Bat to any except very special students, 
there is a limib to the number of these signs which 
is quite quickly reached in x^Taetice, Philologists 
andxDhonoIogists are ax>t to forget this and to put 
so many sx^ecial signs on x^^-x^or to oxx>ress their 
meaning that they do not actually succeed in doing 
so. Witness the official monographs on the North 
American languages. 

Mr. Bailey makes an ax)i)eal at p. vii of his 
Preface : ‘‘ Here I could turn to those whose 

business or x^^Basure takes them to xilaces where 
unknown or little-known languages are sxioken 
and apiieal to them to make an attemx>t to elicit 
from the x^eox>lo facts of grammar and x'>ionuncia- 
tion, and to add to the sum of human knowledge 
by giving these facts to the public.” I hox^e he 
may bo successful in his appeal. I made a 
similar axopeal as t o the collection of legends and 
stories nearly 30 years ago in my Legends of the 
Panjab, It has borne some fruit ; but not a 
satisfactory crop. Perhai^s the cause has been 
that I asked for the ipsisslma verba of the native 
tellers of tales as well as a translation, and that 
may have frightened would-be helx>ers. So the 
danger I x^orceive in getting x)eople to follow Mr. 
Bailey and those like him is that the detail of the 
approved method of record may frighten them. 
It is not every one that has the ear to follow the 
niceties of the sounds produced by speakers of 
vernaculars, or the sx^acial knowledge of the con- 
ventions by which they are recorded with x^^^ 
and ink. Then again, years ago 1 ]>ut on paper 
my efforts to record dialects and languages spoken 
in Burma and the neighbouring countries, and 
still more years ago I tried to do the same for the 
Panjab and for the sx^oech of some of the very 
peox:>lo exploited by Mr. Bailey, only to find as 
time went on that the apx^roved method of record 
had become changed in both cases. So my records, 
though given to the public, cannot apparently be 
used by it. I do not make these remarks to de- 
tract from the great value of Mr. Bailey’s work to 
advanced scholars and students, but to show the 
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unlikelihood of many following in his steps unless 
there is a fair prospect of their efforts becoming 
useful to others. 

Having dwelt for years among peoples who 
used tones as a principal element in speech. I 
could not help observing the importance of being 
able to distinguish them on paper, and also the 
dif&culty thereof. X also observed the innnense 
difficulty that strangers, with whom the use of 
tones was a minor matter (for speakers of all 
languages use thorn colloquially), had in both 
learning and using them. Englishmen in Burma 
have to get along without any or at best a limited 
use of them, and yet their use of the language is 
understood by the educated and more intelligent 
people they have to deal with. Speaking to a 
yokel is another matter. The Chinese have got 
over the difficulty in a fashion by expressing them 
on paper under a system of undisguised ideo- 
grams, and the Burmese, Talaings and so on 
by a system of “accents,’’ and then we have j 
Sir George Grierson’s idea of diacritical strokes. 
Other methods have been tried: e.g., si>ecial 
spelling, as in Panjabi. But whatever the method, 

it has to be specially learnt on paper, and when 
learnt, the difficulty of the student recorder still 
remains in the accuracy of his own car. So great 
is this difficulty and the consequent uncertainty 
of accurate, and therefore scientific, record, that 
it is quite a moot iioint whether, except in cas^ 
where tone is an essential feature in a language, it 
is advisable to ask any but a specially qualified 
observer to note tones on paper at all. 

In such hands as Mr. Bailey’s the record, of ton^ 
is of the greatest importance in explaining lingu^tic 
cliauges in tlie history of words. Onp. xi. o ns 
Preface occurs the following important passage 
“ The average Panjabi appears quite imable to 
say a pur© h (other than a hh, etc.), and wiU 
always substitute for it either the deep or t e 
high tone, yet in daily conversation he f'equ^t y 
uses a pure/i instead of s after a vowel. 
for the sentence mm ten^ dasnB d'ts ^ pais 
soeii. I thee-to telling-am-ten pice given were- 
by-him, i.e., I tell you he gave ten pice,^he will 
say mai tetiTi dahnS, duh paihe ditte haM, 
all the aspirates are pure and non-sonant.” Here 
we have it seems to me an acceptable explanation 
of the well-known change of a to h in Ihe Indian 
languages, and even of the use of h in other langua- 
ges to express the s of borrowed Indian wor s. 

Mr. Bailey’s remarks (p.xii)onthe glottal stop, 
-BO very observable in German and common in 
much other speech, are worth reading, but I great y 
doubt whether it is host represented by ( ‘ ) «« 
in the sentence: “ what ‘on ‘earth ‘is the matter i 
•The late Mr. A. J, Ellis (now long dead, alas I) 
had a fertile brain in devising means to expres 


such things, and his ideas might well be studied 

even by the latest scholars. He used an inverted 
stop to express an accentuated syllable, thus ;{ •) 
pronoaneed by many Englishmen and Educated 
Scotchmen.” I feel that this device is not only 
better but easier to print than ( ‘ ) to express the 
glottal St Of) : thus, wliat *on -earth *is the mat- 
ter?”, and wlia- you want is no- v'lia* we want.” 

I fancy Sir George Grierson’s strokes to represent 

1 1 

tones have come to stay, as in pa, pa, pa* hut 
nevertheless I am not sure whether pa, pa, pii, 
would not be as easy to grasp and give the printer 
less trouble. 

Patting Mr. Bailey’s actual method of repre- 
sentation to the test, I would note Ms remarks on 
the pronunciation (governing his transcription) of 
Purik (aTibetan dialect). Onp. 2 he talks of ‘"sounds 
not represented in the [R. A.] Society’s alphabet.” 
One of these is unvoiced surd or hard) /, like 
the U in Welsh, which is not a kM or Ih or M ; it is 
simply I unvoiced.'’ He says : it is heard in 
Iltsdpcas,^" I cannot help wondering how his readers 
will pronounce this word to themselves as a result 
of the explanation. It also makes one wonder if on© 
has a right appreciation of such Welsh words as 
and of such names as Lloyd, Llanelly, or Llwehwaj 
(anglicised as Loughor) ; also of such sounds in t h© 
allied (to Pdrik) Burmese latigus^e as that of the 
common word which the English usually ^ell M& 
and the Burmese by the ligature r^resenting |M, 
Let us take another instance which Mr. Bailey 
gives on p. 3. He writes : — If on© asks a native 
to say the word very deliberately in two syllables 
he will say llyaq^mo, but if he says it quickly he 
will say llyag-^mo or possibly Uyag-tm, where the 
p. or (7 are pronounced in the same part of the 
throat as The numerals give other exaniples ; 
thus, we have soqnyis or sognyis or mgnyis^ thirty- 
two. This holds for any q which is immediately 
followed by a sonant consonant. In fact, w© may 
state generally that any surd (unvoiced} lett« ia 
liable to be changed to the corresponding sonant if a 
sonant consonant follows, and s may become 
nyis or nyiz, tvro, i may become d, and so on.” 

To my mind this kind of change fi*om to 

sonant is inevitable, and is it worth while t o dis- 
tinguish it on paper ? Does it help etyinoh^ 
to do BO ? Take the English sentences: I miiMd 
seeing him” and "" A mist arose.” 1:^ there any 
di0erenc© in sound in these smteoees as 
between "^missed’ mxd -mist’ f Should we gain 
anything' by writing both as misi I So do I ask i 
is anything gained by writing Uyagmo for ? 

Or by distinguisliing between 

sognyis on paper ? i 

Take aa expression^ such as one may tiud, a* 
written, in an American book on ; 

Ther wer six words*’’ Does the spelling hwe 
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indicate anything more than that educated same is another matter. Those \v'ho know Upper 
Americans do not pronounce the English language India are aware that there is a wide range of 
as do educated Englishmen ? Is anything else shades or even colours which the natives call 
really gained by it ? Take again an analogous niU, but when a man tells us that the colour of 
ease of '"reproducing vowel sounds on paper. There indigo is uM, and then proceeds to talk of his 
is a distinct difference to the ear between the nM ghora, wo Imow that he does nob mean that he 

English 6ooi and hrocd, wMie and -wide, mate and \ has a dark blue horse. Scientific observers have t ried 
made corresponding to what I think Sir George i to get over the dUficnlty by creatingbooks of shades 
Grierson has somewhere defined as Gong ' and j and talking of Broca’s No. 63 or of Somebody-elSe’s 
‘ short loim’ vowels. But ought the distinction Red 15. This involves the possession of certain 
to be made on paper ? Are nob the above quoted books of printed colours and referring to them each 
precisely the same vowels as sounded respectively a colom- is described, and I am not sure that in 

before surds and sonants ? Are not the distinctions order to really grasp a phenologist’s reversed e and 
inevitable and therefore not worth recording ? so on one ought not to have a dietophone. The fair 
Would it be worth while to teach that there is in sex, to which descriptions of colour are so important, 
English a plural in a and a plural in and then j has faced the difficulty in its own practical and to it 
to write huts and budz, or jumps and cnmhz ? ! satisfactory way by describing shades by adjectives 

of reference and have produced the glorious uncer- 
T^'hatl am driving at in these remarks is that j ^amtiog of ‘olive green/ ‘grass green/ ^peacock blue’ 
there seems to me to be a tendency nowadays j 0,^(1 go on. The moral which I would plead is attached 
towards over-reOnenient in linguistic representa- gQ to frighten away those 

tion liable to defeat its own end. Speaking is one who have the opportunity of recording the speech 
method of communicating a language with its of the dwellers In remote places difficult of access, 

own conventions; waiting is another with its Having mode, any little grumblo, I wish to express 
special conventions. It is not possible to whole-hearted gratitude to Mr. Bailey for the 

represent the one by the other, especially in view of ^aro and conscientiousness, obviously involving 
the fact that the conventions in speaking are always ^ery great labour, with which he has 

inconstant, not only among living speakers, but also introduced us to a most diilioult and philologieally 

among successive generations of speakers ; and I am important series of dialects, and for the hintshe 

not at all sure that the same is not true of writing. ^3 to the directions in which further 

Is it really worth while going further in representing study will bo useful, though any one following 

sounds on paper than the accuracy essential to footsteps worthily will have to bo very well 

correct reasoning in philology and etymology ? No equipped for the ixirpose. 

two things in Nature are ever quite alike. So no two addition, ho has given us some most useful 

observers ever hear exactly in the same way and no ^otos on the argot of tho Qalandars, and the 

two people can ever convey exactly tho same sound secret words of the Qasfii and the Panjabi 

t© each other on paper. That is why I am pleading gamblers. I agree with Mr. Bailey in believing 

against over«refin©ment, and for not going beyond secret words and slang to bo of iiiiguistic value, 

the point that leads to a fair mutual understanding even though they be merely disguised forms of 

between scholars. the speakers’ vernacular, and have acted on tho 

These observations are true of other senses. No belief when opportunity has occurred. When 

two persons see exactly alike. I know a colour other such words are borrowed from other languages 

people call ‘ red/ and so I call it ‘ rod/ We then not ordinarily in the way of the speakers, they 

understand each other, but whether the shades of niay well be of ethnological value also, 

colour called ‘red" that all our eyes see are the j CJ. Temple. 


NOTES AND QUEEIES. 


NOTES EEOM OLD FACTOBY BECOBDS* 
40. Commission as Captain of Chuliars. 

9 July 1691. Consultatio7% at Fort Sl George, 
Maucudum [ ? Mukkadam] Nina (an Eminent ChuKar 
[Chulia, East Coast Muhammadan] Merchant, 
late of Porto Novo, haveing now brought his family 
and Shipping to Settle at Cuddaloor [Cuddalore, 
and haveing been very industruous and 
Serviceable in promoteing the Bight Eonble. 
Company’s Interest there in drawing many rich 
Merchants and others to inhabit there to the 


encrease of the Customes and revenues of the place, 
as alsoe the foi'tifying the town with several! 

I bastians and now about w^alling it, and much at 
his own charge ; Soe to encourage his proceedings, 
Tis orderd that He be a Commissioned Captaine- 
I of the Chuliars, Moors and Gentues, and that a 
present of a Scarlett [English broadcloth] coat, 
Sword blade, Gunn and rundell [official umbrella] 
be sent him in respect of his good Services and to 
oblige their continuance. (Fecords of Fort St, George, 
Diary and Comul^ation Booh of 1691, p* 30.) 

B. 0. Temple. 



Kusagarapura— Rajgir, the ancient capital of Magadha. Same as Girivrajapura (Beal’s 
^B.W.G., II, p. 149). 

Kusamapura-1. Properly Kusumapura which is the same as Pataliputra {MaUvamki 
ch. 5). Kumhrar, the southern quarter of Patna, is evidently a corruption of 
Kusaniapura (Kusumapura), where the royal palace was situated. It was part of 
Pataliputra (Upham’s Mahdvamia, cb. V, p. 46). 2. Kinyakubja. 

Kusapura— Same as Kusabhavanapura (Cunningham’s Anc. Geo., p. 398). 

KuSasthala — Kanou j (Hema kasha ) . 

Kusasthali— 1. Dwaraka, the capital of Anartta, in Gujarat. Dwarakawas founded on 
the deserted site of Kusasthali by Krishpa (Harivampa, ch. 112). 2. Ujjayini {Skmida P., 
Avanti Kh., ohs. 24, 31). 


Kusavartta — 1. A sacred tank in Tryamvaka, twenty-one miles from Nasik, near 
the source of the Godavari. 2. A sacred gh4t in Hardwar. 

Kus&vati — 1. Dwaraka in Gujarat (Nilakantha’s Commentary on v. 54, ch. 160, Vana P. 
of the Mhh.) It was founded by Anartta, the nephew of Ikshaku. It was also called 
Kusasthali and was the capital of Anartta-desa {Siva P., pt. vi, ch. 60). 2. Kusavati, 
which was situated on the border of the Vindhya hills {Rdmdyana, Uttara K., ch. 121), 
was perhaps the ancient Darbhavati (modern Dabhoi), thirty-eight miles north-east of 
Baroach in Gujarat. It was the capital of Kusa, son of Rlmachandra. 3. Kasur in the 
Panjab, thirty-two miles to the south-east of Lahore. 4. Same as KusabhavanapTira and 
Kusapura the capital of Kusa, son of Ramaehandra {Raghuvamm, C. 15, v. 97): Sultanpur 
in Oudh. 5. Ancient name of Kusinara or Kusinagara, where Buddha died {MaM- 
farinibhdna Sutta in 8BE., XI, p. 100; Jdtaka, Cam. Ed., vol. V, p. 141 — {Kma- 
Jataka). 6. A place on the bank of the Vena or Wain-Gauga which was given by 
S.ryaka, the founder of the Abhira dynasty, to ChS.rudatta after killing PMaka, the tjnrant 


king of Ujjayini {Mrichchhakaiika, Act X, 51). 

Kusinagara — The place where Buddha died in 477 b.c., according to Prof, Max Miiller, 
but according to the Ceylonese chronology and Prof. Lassen, he died in 543 b.c., (see 
Goldstucker’s Pdnini, pp. 231-233), at the age of eighty in the eighth year of the reign of 


AjataSatru- It has been identified by Prof. Wilson with the present village of Kasia, 
thirty-seven miles to the east of Gorakhpur and to the north-west of Bettia. Buddha 
died in the upavattana of Kusinara in the Sala grove of the Mallians, between the twin 
Sala trees in the third watch of the night, resting on his right side with his head to the 
north {Mahdparinibbdna Suita in SRE., Vol. XI, pp. 103, 116). Asoka erecte ^ 
stfipas on the scene of his death. It was anciently called Kusavati (Jdtaka, Cam. Ed,, 
V, Ul-Kum-Jdtaka). The charcoal ashes of Buddha’s funeral ppe were enshni^ m » 
stfipa at Barhi now called Moriyanagara in the Nyagrodha forest, visited by Hiuen Tsiang. 
The ruins of Aniruddwa near Kasia in the district of Gorakhpur have been i 
with the palaces of the Malla nobles of the Buddhist records. 'Die t ^ • -au 

were divided by the Brahmin Dropa into eight parts among 
toyas ol KapUavaatu, Bulayas of Allaiappaka, Koliyaa of 
of Bethadvlpa (perhaps Bethia), Mallas of Piva, Mallas of Kusinara ( m & 
AjMasatru, king of Pataliputra, who all erected stdpas upon them. The 
built a stiipa upon the pitcher with which he had measured to relics, a _ ^ L 

pannMdm Sutta, ch. 6). Dr. Hoey, identifies iia&ia i^nn 




received tlie kdsliaya or the mendicant robe after he had left hisi home {JASB., 
Vol. LXIX, p. 83). Though Mr. Vincent A. Smith doubts the identification of Kusinagara 
with Kasia, yet the recent exploration by the Archaeological Department has set the 
question at rest. The stupa adjoining the main temple containing an image of the dying 
Buddha was opened and a copperplate was discovered showing the following words at ' 
the end “ Copperplate in the Stupa of Nirvana.” 

Kusinara — Same as Kusinagara. 

Kustana— The kingdom of Khotan in Eastern or Chinese Turkestan, famous for tlie stone 
called Jade ; hence it is called by the Chinese Yu (Jade)-i!iew. It was called by the 
Chinese Kii-sa-tan-na (Bretscheider’s Medimval Researches, II, p. 48). It was visited by 
Fa Hian and Hiuen Tsiang. Its old capital was Yotkan, a little to the west of the modern 
town of Khotan, which in the ancient manuscripts discovered by Dr. Stein is called 
Khotana and Kustanaka. The territory of Khotan was conquered and colonised by Indian 
immigrants from Takshasila (Taxila) about the second century before the Christian era. Dr, 
SteinidentifiedtheBuddhiststupaandtheSa-mo-joh monastery of Hiuen Tsiang with the 
Dobe in the cemetery of Somiya, a mile to the west of Yotkan. Dr. Stein discovered 
many Buddhist shrines, stupas, relievos and statues of Buddha and Bodhisattvas in 
stucco at Dandan-XJlig (ancient Li-sieh), Niya, Endcre and Rawak buried in the sand 
of the desert of Taklamakan in the territory of Khotan, and exhumed from the ruins 
many painted panels and documents written in Brahmi and Kharoshti characters on 
wooden tablets {TaJehtds), and papers ranging from the third to the eighth century of 
the Christian era (Dr. Stein’s 8and-buried Ruins of Khotan, p. 402). Fa Hian saw at Khotaxr 
in the fourth century the drawing of ears of the Buddhist Tri-rainas, Buddha, Bharma, 
and Sangha, which are the prototypes of the modern Jagannath, Balarama, and Subhadr&. 
At Ujjayini, at the time of Samprati, Asoka’s successor, the Jainas used to draw a car 
on which Jivantaswami’s image was placed {Sthavirdvalt, Jacobi’s cd., XI). The name 
of Kustana has also been mentioned by It-sing (see Records of the Buddhist Religion by 
Takakusu, p. 20). Saine as Stana. 

Kusumapura — Same as Kusamapura (JfMc?rard7is7tasa, Act II). 

Kutaka — Gadak, an ancient town containing many old tcmxrles in Dharwar district, Boiiibay 
Presidency {Bhdgavaia P., V, eh. 6). 

Kutika — ^The river Kosila, the eastern tributary of the Ramgaiiga in RoMlkhand and Oudh 
(Lassen’s Ind. Alt, II, j)- 524, and Rdmdyana, Ayodhya K., ch. 71). 

Kutila — Same as Kutika. 

Kutikoshtika-— The Koh, a small affluent of the Ramgaiiga in Oudh (Lassen’s Ind. Alt, 
Vol. II, x>. 624 and Rdmayam, Ayodhya K., ch. 71). 

Kuva — Same as Goparashtra and Govarashtra : Southern Koiikana. 

L 

L^^a — Same as Lata (Southern Gujarat) and Rddha (a portioji of Bengal). 

Lahada— It is a border-land between Kasmir and Dardistan {BHhat-8amhitd, ch. XIV, 
V. 22 ; Ind. Ant., XXII, 1893, p. 182 — Topographical List of the BrihaiSamhitd by Dr. 
Fleet.) 

Lakragad — The fort of Lakraga(J was situated on the Rajmahal hills in Bengal ; it was an 
old fort. It is the Lakhnor of Menhajuddiir and other Muhammadan historians 
(Beveridge’s Buchamn Records in C. R., 1894). 

LakshniapAvatl — 1. Lakhnauti is the corruption of LakshmapS.vati. It was another 
hame for Gauda (town), the ruins of which lie near Mald&. It was the capital of the 
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country of Gauda (Tawney : Merutuuga’s PrcibandhacMnkmani, p. isi). It Htood on 
, the left bank of the Ganges. It was the capital of Bengal in 730 a.c. (Reuneirs Jfemoir 
of a Ilaj) of Hindooslmi^ p. 55), which date, however, does not appear to be correct. 
Lakshniaiia Sena, the son and successor of Ballala Sena and grandson of Vijaya Sena, 
and great-grandson of Henianta Sena, the son of Samanta Sena (Beopara inscription; 
Ep. Ind., 1, 3), is said to have greatly embellished the city of Gaud with temples and other 
publi-o buildings, and called it after his own name, Laknauti or Lakshmanavati (Martin’s 
East. Ind., Ill, p. 68). He was a great patron of Sanskrit literature. Jaya Deva of 
Kenduli, — the author of the celebrated lyric Qtta Govinda [Bhavishya P., Pratisarga, Pt. IV, 
ch. IX), Um apatidhara, the commentator of the Kalapa grammar and minister of 
Lakshmana Sena {Prabandha-cMntdmani, p. 181), Govarddhana Acharya, the spiritual 
guide of Lakshmana Sena and author of the Arya-saptasaN, Sarana, and Dhoyi (who is 
called Kavi Kshamfipati-grutidhara by Jaya Deva in his GUa-Qovinda), the author of 
Pavana-dlita, were called the PaScharatna or five gems of Lakshmana Sena’s court 
in imitation of the Nava-ratna or nine gems of Vilcram§;ditya {hid. Ant., Vol. XIV, 
p. 183 n.) Halayudha, the author of a dictionary and the spiritual adviser of the monarch, 
and Sridharadasa, the author of the SaduJeti Karndmntu also flourished in his court. 
Lakshmana Sena founded the Lakshmana Samvat (era) in 1108 a.d. (Dr. R. L. Mitra’s 
Buddha Gaya, p. 201), hut according to Dr. Btihler, in 1119 a.d. {Deopdrd Inscription 
of Vijayasena : Ep. Ind., Vol. I, p. 307). Hunter considers that the name of Gauda was 
more applicable to the kingdom than to the city (Hunter’s Statistical Account of Bengal, 
Vol. VII, p. 51 ; Bhavishya P., Pratisarga P., Pt. II, ch. 11). For the destruction of 
Gauda and the transfer of Muhammadan capital to RS,jmahal in 1592, (see Bradley-Birt s 
Story of an Indian Upland, ch. 2). 2. Lucknow in Oudh. It is said to have been founded 
by Lakshmana, brother of R&machandra, king of Oudh. It was repaired by Vikrama- 
ditya, king of Ujjayinl. The town was first made the seat of government by Asaf-ud- 
Daulah in 1775 (Oonder’s Modern Traveller, Vol. IX, p. 290). See Lucknow in Pt. II, 

of this work. 

Lakulisa — See Nakultsa, 

lampakft-Lamghan, on the northern bank of the Kabnl nrer near Peshamr 

Laason’s Bislory tracei from Bactrian and Inda-ScyAtan Coins m p. 86 , 

BrcAmdnda P.', Purva, oh. 48). It ta also called Muran#. It Is 20 mdes north-west 

of Jalalabad. 

LampAka — Same as LampakA {MdrJcdnd. P., ch. 57). 

Languli— -Same as Lftngulini. {Mbh., Sahh^, ch. 9). ^ ^ 

LaiguUni-The rlwer M-ngullya on which Ohloaoole issltmted, between Vizjana^ mi 

Kalingapatam (Pargiter’s Mdrhandeya P., ch. 57, p. 305). 
river (Thornton’s Gazetteer, s. v. Ganjam) 


It is also called Naglandi 


Lanka — 1. Ceylon. 2. 


ThL'ownof LanM or LafiMpatenam Is 

on the south-east comer of Ceylon ; It K^ana O-aiiM. Ktnda. ch. 126). 

Bdnnlynnn (Snndara K., oh. I) ™ In Ceylon, others think It to he a 

It IS believed by some to be the p ■ ^ riijtii/JdvrMisffl n 97). Thare is a iJaoe called 

town submerged ‘ sacrifice 

Nikumbhilfi, about 40 mi es rom ° ’ Annendix) There are some very good 

reasons to suppose that I^nka and CeJ“ Mmraparpl and go to the south 

(Kishk. K., ch. 41) says that one must cross the rive 




of t'hG M&hcndrfi TciiigG Sibuts into tiio occsiii JWicl cio&iS it to roSiCli XicinlvSi, or m 

other words, the island of Lanka, according to the Edmdycma, was situated to the south 
of the Cardanium Mountains which form the southern portion of ihe Mahcndia range, 
while if Ceylon he the ancient Lanka, one is not required to cross the Tamrapariii river 
to go to the southern extremity of the Mahciidra Mouittain in order to reach that island 
by the Adam’s Bridge (or Setubandha Ramesvara) ; 2. Bar^ha-mihira, the celebrated 

astronomer, says that XJjjayini and Lafrka are situated on the same meridian^ while 
Ceylon lies far to the east of this meridian ; 3. Some of the works of the Pauranic 
times mention Lanka and Simhala (the corruption of which is Ceylon) as distinct islands 
[Brihat-Samhitd, ch. 14 and Devi P., chs. 42, 46). On the other hand, the MaMvamka, 
the most ancient history of Ceylon composed in the 5th century a.d., distinctly 
mentions that the island of Lauk4 was called Sinhala by Vijaya after his conquest, and 
calls Dutthagamani and Par&kramabahu kings of Lanka or Simhala (Geiger’s M ahdvafrjsa, chs. 
VII, XXXI). The BdjdvaU also mentions, the tradition of the war of E&vana in, the 
island of Ceylon (Upham’s Edjdvalt, Pt. I). Dhammakitti, the author of the 
DdtMvama, who lived in the twelfth century A.D., in the reign of Parakramabahu I, 
king of Ceylon, states that Simhala and Lanka are the same island. It is called Zeilan 
or Silan (Ceylon) by Marco Polo, who visited it in the thirteenth century a.d. 
(Wright’s Marco Polo). For other derivations of the name of Silan, see Col. Vule’s 
Travels of Marco Polo, Vol. II, p. 264, note. 

Lata— 1. Southern Gujarat including Khandesh situated between the river Mahi and 
the lower Tapti : the Larike of Ptolemy {Qaruda P., eh. 55; Dow son’s Classical Dic- 
tionary of Hindu Mythology ; Dr. Bhandarkar’s Hist, of the Dehlan, sec. XI, p. 42). It is 
mentioned in the Kdmasutra of Vatsyayana. It comprised the collectorates of Surat, 
Bharoch, Kheda and parts of Baroda territory {Antiquities of Kaihiawad and Kaclih 
by Burgess). According to Col. Yule, Lada was the ancient name of Gujarat and 
Northern Koiikan {Marco Polo, Vol. II, p. 302 n). It is the LathikS, of the Dhauli 
inscription and Ristika (Eistika) of the Girnar inscription of Asoka, According to 
Prof. Biihler, Lflta is Central Gujarat, the district between the Mahi and Kim rivers, 
and its chief city was Broach (see Additional Notes, It-sing’s Eecords of the Bud,dMst 
Beligion, by Takakusu, p. 217 ; Alberuni’s India, I, p. 205). In the Copperplate 
Inscription found at Baroda, the cax^ital of La,ta or the kingdom of Latcsvaraissaid 
to be Elapur (v. II). The inscription also gives the genealogy of the kings of Latesvara 
{JA8B., vol. VIII, 1839, p. 292). But it is doubtful whether Lata and Late&vara 
are identical kingdoms. L4f.a was also called Lada in the BiddhasdlabhaHjikd; Oll^desa 
appears to be identical with L^ta (see 011a). The Nagara Brahmins of Lata (Gujarat) 
are said to have invented the Nagri character. The Devanfigari character, however, is 
said to have been derived from the Brahmi alphabet. 2. Radha : the Lada of Uxiham’s 
Mahdvarnsa is a corruption of RUdha in Bengal (see Radha). 

Latthivana— Same as Yashtivana {Jdtaha, Cam. ed., IV, p. 179 ; MaMmgga, I, 22). 

Lavaii§l< — ^The Lun (Looni) or Nun Nadi which rises near Paniar and falls into the Sind at 
Chandpursonari in Malwa {Mdlaii-mddhava, Act IX ; Arch. 8. Rejg., Vol. II, p. 308). 

.Lavapuxa — Called also Lavakota or Lavavarfi afterwards called Loha war : Lahore, founded 
by Lava, the son of RUmachandra (Tod’s Rajasthan, I, p. 224). The ruins of the ancient 
city still exist near the present city of Lahore. In the Jaina Inscriptions at SatruSjaya, 
it is called Libhapura {Ep. Ind., Vol. II, pp, 38, 54). 

Ui&jana — ^The river Phalgu : but, in fact, the western branch of the river Phalgu, which 
joins the Moh&nti few miles above Gaya, is called by that name. See 
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Lodhra-Kanaua — The Lodh-moona forest in Kmnaun (Edmayana. Kislik., ch. 43) : rco 
KCirmftehala. It was the hermitage of Garga Bishi. 

LiOhA Afghanistan (il/Wj., Sahha, cli. 26). In the tenth centiii'y of the Christiun era, tlie 
last Hindu king was defeated hy the Mxihaimuadans, and Afghanistan Ixeame a 
Muhammadan kingdom. See Kamboja. 

Lohargala — A sacred place in the Himalaya (Far^7ia P., ch. 15). It is perhaps Lohaghaf 
in Kumaun, three miles to the north of Champ5wat, on the river Loha, as the place is 
sacred to Vishnu (see Kftrmachala). 


liOhita-Sarovara — The lake Rawanhrad, which is the source of the river Lohitya or 
Brahmaputra {Brahmdnda P., ch. 51). 

Lohitya — 1. The river Brahmaputra {3Ibk., Bhishma P., ch. 9 ; Eaghuvamsa, c. IV, v. 81 ; 
Medint). For the birth of Lohitya, the son of Brahma, see Kdlikd P., eh. 82. Parasu- 
r§-ma’s axe fell from his hand when he bathed in this river, owing to the sin of killing his 
mother. According to Kalidasa, the river was the boundary of Pragjyotisha or Gauhati 
in Assam {Raghuvam'a, IV, v. 81). For a description of the source of the Brahmaputra, 
see Sven Hedin’s Trans- Himalaya, Vol. II, ch. 43. 

Lohitya-Sarovara — The source of the river Chandrabhaga or Chinab in Lahoul or Middle 
Tibet {Kdlikd P., ch. 82). It is a small lake now called Chandrabhaga. 

Lokapura — Chanda in the Central Provinces. It contained the temples of Mahakali and 
her son Achalesvara who was formerly called Jharpatesvara {Skanda P.). 

Lomasa-Asrama — The Lomasgir-hill, four miles north-east of Rajauli in the sub-division 
of Kowadah, in the district of Gaya ; it was the hermitage of Lomasa Eishi (Grierson’s 
Notes on the District of Gaya, p. 27). 

Lonara— >See Vishnu- Gaya {Padma P., Uttara, ch.62 ; Cousen’s Antiquarian Remains in the 
Central Provinces and Berar, p. 77). 

Lumbild-Vana— Rummen-dei in the Nepalese Terai, two miles to the north of Bhagavanpur 
and about a mile to the north of Paderia. See Kapil&vastu. The eight Chaityas or 
sacred places which are visited by Buddhist pilgrims are (1) The Lumbini Garden in 
Kapilavastu where Buddha was born ; (2) Bodhi tree in Bodh-Gaya where he attained 
Buddhahood ; (3) Mrigadava in Benares where he preached his law for the first time ; (4) 
Jetavana in Sravasti where he displayed miraculous powers ; (5) SaiMsya in the district 
of Kanauj where he descended from the Trayatrimsa heaven ; (6) Rhjagriha in Magadha 
where he taught his disciples ; (7) Vai^fili where he spoke to Ananda about the length of 
his life ; (8) Ku§inagara where he died in a Sfila grove {MaU-fanmhbdna Suita, VI. 51-62 ; 

in 8BE., Vol. XI). 


Machehha— Same as Matsya {Ahgumra Nikdya, Tika Nipfita, ch. 70, pa^. 17). 
Machheri-Alwar, which formerly appertained to the territory of Jaipur (see Mateya4es»). 
Madana-Tapovana — Same as KAmasrama {Eaghuvama, xi, 13). 

Madguraka — Same as Modagiri {Matsya P., ch. . 

Madhamanta-S.™ as Da,dak«wa and tall, into tta, 

Madhumatt-Ihe MoEw or "“ddL. Aet IX. and 

Sind, about eight miles above Sonari in Malwa 


S. Rep., II, 308). fijfltruffhna the youngest brother of E&ma, by 

Madhnpnri-Mattoa : Lt waa X demoa Madhu haa ten 

killing the Rakshasa Lavana, son of Madhu. ifte wwn m 



identified by Growse with Maholi, five miles to tlie south--west of the present town of 
Mathura. In Maholi is situated Madhuvaiia (or forest of Madhu), a place of pilgrimage 
(Growse’s Mathurd, pp. 32, 54). 

Madhura— Same as Mathura (see Qhata-Jdtaka in the Jdtalcas (Cam. ed.) IV, p. 50, which 
is a distortion of the story of Krishna). 

Madhuvana— See Mathura. 

Madhyadesa— The country bounded by the river Sarasvati in Kurukshetra, Allaha>ad, 
the Himalaya, and the Vindhya ; the Antarveda was included in Madhyade&a {Manu Sam- 
Utd, ch. II, V. 21). The boundaries of Majjhimade^'a of the Buddhists are to the east 
the town Kajafgala and beyond it Mahasaia ; south-east the river Salavati ; south the 
town Setakannika ; west the town and district Thuna ; north Usiradhvaja Mountain 
{MaMvagga, V, 12, 13). Kampilya was originally the eastern limit of Madhyadesa 
(Weber’s History of Indian Literature, p. 115, note). The countries of Panchala, Kuru, 
Matsya, Yaudheya, Patachohara, Kunti and Surasena were included in Madhyadesa 
{Garuda P., I, ch. 55). Madhyadesa includes Brahmarslii-desa which again includes 
BrahmS/Vartta (Max MiiUer’s Rig-Veda, Vol. I, 45). 

Madhyamarashtra— Same as Mahdkosala or DaksMna-Kosala (Bhatta Svamin’.s Commen- 
tary on Kautilya’s ArtJiasdstra, Bk. II, Koshadhyaksha). 

Madhyamesvara— A place sacred to Siva on the bank of the Mandakini {Kurma P., Pdrva, 
oh. 33). See Paficha-Kedara. 

Madhyamika— Nagari near Chitore in Rajputana, which was attacked by Menander ; he 
was defeated by Vasumitra, grandson of Pushyamitra and son of Agnimitra of the Suiiga 
dynasty, Agnimitra being the viceroy of Vidisa (Kfdidasa’s Mdlavikdgnimitra, Act V ; 
Vincent A. Smith’s JEarly History of India, p. 199). Same as Sibi. But according to the 
MaMbhdrata (Sabha P., ch. 32), M&dhyamika and Sibi are two different countries, though 
their names are mentioned together. 

Madhyftrjuna — ^Tiruvidaimarudur, six miles east of Kumbhaconum and 29 miles from Tan- 
jore, Madras Presidency ; it was visited by Saiikarricharya (Ananda Giri’s Saiikaravijaya, 
ch. 4, p. 16 ; Arch. 8, Rep., 1907-8, p. 231). It is celebrated for its temple. 

Madra — ^A country in the Panjab between the Ravi and the Chinab. Its capital was Sakala. 
Madra was the kingdom of Rfi.j§i Salya of the MaMbhdrata (XJdyoga, ch. 8), and also of 
R4jS, A^vapati, father of the celebrated Savitri, the wife of Satyavana {Matsya P., ch. 
206, V, 5 ; Mbh., Vana P., ch. 292). Some suppose that Madra wns also called Vahika. 
V§,hika, however, appears to be apart of the kingdom of Madra {Mbh., Karna P., ch., 45). 
Madra was also called Takkadesa (Hemachandra’s Abhidhdna-chiMdmani). 

Magadha — ^The province of Bihar or properly South Bihar {Rdmdyara, Adi, ch. 32; Mbh., 
Sabhi» P., ch. 24). Its western boundary was the river Bona, The name of Magadha 
first appears in the Atharm-samUtd, v, 22, 14 ; xv, 2. The ancient capital of Magadha 
was Girivrajapura (modern Rajgir) at the time of JarSsandha, who was killed by Bhima, 
one of the five Papdavas. The capital was subsequently removed to Pataliputra, which 
was formerly an insignificant village called by the name of Pafaligrfima, enlarged and 
strengthened by Aj^tasatru, king of Magadha and contemporary of Buddha, to repel the 
advance of the Vrijjis of Vaisfili. Udayfi&va, the grandson of Ajatasatiu, is said to have 
removed the capital from Rajagriha to P&taliputra {Vdyu P., II, ch. 37, 369)., The country 
of Magadha extended once south of the Ganges from Benares to Monghyr, and south- 
wards as far as Singhbhum. The people of the neighbouring districts still call the districts 
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of Patna and Gaya by the name of Maga, which is a corruption of Magadha. In the Lalita- 
visiara (ch. 17) Gayasirsha is placed in Magadha. It was originally inhabited by the 
Cherus and the Kols, who were considered Asuras by the Aryans. After the Andlira- 
bhrityas of Pataliputra (see Patna), the Guptas reigned in Magadha. According to Cun- 
ningham the Gupta era commenced in 319 a.d., when Mahiraja Gupta ascended the throne, 
whereas according to Dr. Fleet {Gorp. imerip. Vol. Ill, p. 25), it commenced in 

320 A.D., when Chandra Gupta I ascended the throne of Magadha. The Guptas were 
destroyed by the Epthalites known in India as the Huns whose leader Laclih {Lakhan 
Udayaditya of the coins) had wrested Gandhara from the Kushans and established his 
capital at Sakala. His descendants gradually conquered the Gupta territories and sub- 
verted their kingdom. The capital of the Guptas was at first Pataliputra, and though 
after Samudra Gupta’s conquest it was still regarded officially as the capital, yet, in fact 
the seat of government wns removed to different places at different times. 

Magadhi — ^The river Sone {Bdm., I, 32). See Sumagadhi. 

Mahabalipura — Same as Banapura. 

Mahabodhi — See Uravilwa {Matsya P., ch. 22). 

Mahaehina — China was so called during the mediaeval period (see China). 

Maha-Gafiga — ^The river Alakananda in the Himalaya (Vishnu Samhiid, ch. 85 ; SBE.. 
Vol. VII, p. 257 note). 

MahAkausika — ^It is formed by the seven Kosis of Nepal, which are the Miiainchi, the Sun 
Kosi (Sona Kosi) or the Bhotea Kosi, the Tamha Kosi, the Likhu Kosi the Dudha Kosi, 
the Aruna (Padma P., Svarga, ch. 19 ; Mbh., Vana, ch. 84) and the Tamor (Tamra of the 
Mbh., Vana, oh. 84). The union of the Tamor, the Aruna and the Sun Kosi forms the 
Triveiii, a holy place of pilgrimage. The Triveni is immediately above Vardha-kshetra 
in Purnea above Nathpur, at the point where or close to which the united Kosis issue into 
the plains (JA8B., XVII, pp. 638, 647, map at p. 761). See BarAha-kshetra. Of the 
seven Kosis, the Tamha or Tamar, and Likhu are lost in the Sun Kosi and the Barun in 
the Aran (Ibid., p. 644 note). 

MahA-Kosala — ^Maha-KoSala comx)rised the whole country from the source of the Narbada 
at Amarakairtaka on the north to the MahAnadi on the south, and from the river Wain- 
Gai'jgd. on the west to the Harda and Jonk rivers on the east, and it comprised also the 
eastern portion of the Central Provinces including the districts of Chhatisgar and Rayapur 
(see Tivara Deva’s Inscription found at Rajim in the Asiatic Researches, XV, 508). Same 
as Dakshina-Kosala (Cousen’s Antiqmrian Remains in the Centred Provinces and Bemr, 
p. 59 ; Cunningham’s Arch. S. Rep., Vol. XVII, p. 68). It was the kingdom of the Kak* 
churls (Raijson’s Indian Coins, p. 33). 

Mahftlaya— 1. Same as OmkAranAtba or Amaresvara (Kurma P., Pt. II, ch. 3). 2- la 
Benares (Agni P,, ch. 112). 

Mahanadi — 1. The Phalgu river in the district of Gaya (Mbh., Adi P., ch- 215, v. 7 ^Nlla- 
kantha’s Commentary ; Vana, chs. 87, 95). 2. A river in Orissa (Padrm P., Svarga. 

oh. 3). 

MaMjjai— Same as Mahinadi (K. Ch., p. 83, Vangavtei cd.). 

Mahdnandi — A place of pilgrimage in the Kamul district (Ep. Ind., Vol. I, p. S68). 

Mahapadma-Saras— Same as Aravalo ; the lake derives its name from the NSga 

The Wular or Valur lake in Kasmir (Dr. Stein’s Mgatarahgini, Vol. I, p. 174, note). 
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Maharashtra — The Maratha country {Vdmarut P., ch. 13) ; the country watered by the 
Upper Grodavari and that lying between that river and the Krishna. At one time it was 
synonymous with the Deccan. At the time of Asoka, the country was called Maharattha- 
he sent here the Buddhist missionary named Mahadhammarakkhita in 245 b.c. (Dr 
Geiger’s Mahdmmsa, ch. XII, p. 85 note). Its ancient name was Asm aka or Assaka at 
the time of Buddha (see Asmaka). Its ancient capital was Pratishthana ( Paithan) on 
the GodS,vari. It was the capital of the junior princes of the Andhrabhyitya dynasty of 
the Pur^nas, who were also called Satakarnis or in the corrupted form of the word Sali- 
v&hanas {see Dhanakataka). The most powerful of the Andhrabhyitya kiirgs was Pulu- 
mayi, who reigned from 130 to 154 A.c. He overthrew the dynasty of Nahapana who 
probably reigned at Jirnanagara (Juner). After the Andhrabhyityas, the Kshatrapa 
dynasty was in possession of a portion of the Deccan from 218 to 232 a.d., and after them 
the Abhiras reigned for 67 years, that is up to 399 a.d. ; then the Rashtrakutas (modern 
Rathois) called also Ratthis or Bashtrikas, from whom the naines of Maha-rattis (Mah- 
r§/tta) and Maha-rashtrika (Maharashtra) are derived, reigned from tire third to the sixth 
century a.d. Then the Chalukyas reigned from the beginning of the sixth century to 
753 A.D. Pulakesi I, who performed the mvamedha sacrifice, removed his capital from 
Paithhn to B5/tapipura (now called Badami), His grandson Pulakesi II was the most 
powerful king of this d 3 masty. He was the contemporary of KImsrau II of Persia. He 
defeated Harshavarddhana or Siladitya II of Kauauj. During hi.s reign Hiuen Tsiang 
visited Maharashtra (Mo-ho-la-cha). Dantidurga of the later Rashtrakuta dynasty 
ascended the throne in 748 a.c., by defeating Kirttivarman II of the Chalukya dynasty. 
Govinda III was the most powerful prince of the later Rashtrakuta dynasty. His son 
Amoghavarsha or Sarva made Maiiyakheta (modern Malkhed) his capital. The RS^shtra- 
kfita dynasty was subverted in 973 a.c., by Tailapa of the later Chalukya dynasty. Aha- 
vamalla or Somesvara I, who reigned from 1040 to 1069, removed his capital from 
Manyakheta to KalyS,pa in Kuntala-desa. His son Tribhuvananialla Vikramhditya II 
was the most powerful king who reigned from 1076 to 1126 a.c. In his court flourished 
Vijn^nesvara, the author of the MitdJcsIiard, and Bilhana, the author of the Vilcrcmdnka- 
deva-charm. The throne was usurped by Vijjala of the Kalachuri dynasty, who had 
been a minister of Tailapa II, in 1162 a.c,, but the dynasty boeamo extinct in 1192, 
and the Yadavas became the sovereigns of the Deccan. Bhiilan\a of this dynasty founded 
the city of Devagiri, modern Daulatabad, and made it his capital in 1187 a.c. Sirghana 
was the most powerful king of this dynasty. In his court flourished Changadeva, the 
grandson of Bh§,shkaracharya (born in Saka 1036=a.d. 1114), and son of Lakshmidhara 
who was his chief astrologer. In the reign of Ramachancha, Hemudri, who was probably 
called Hemadpant and who was the author of the Chalurvarga-chintdmani, was his 
minister. He is said to have constructed in the Deccan most of the temples of a certain 
style called Hemadpanti temples. Vopadeva, the author of the MugdliabodJm Vyaharam 
flourished also m the court of Ramaohandra. Dr. Bhau Daji, however, is of opinion 
that there were many persons of the name of Vopadeva : one the author of the MvadM- 
bodm, another the author of the Dhdtngydtha or Kavikalpadruma, and a third the com- 
mentator of Bhashkaraeharya’s Lildvati, who was the son of Bhimadeva, while KeSava 
was the father of the author of tho grammatical treatise. According to Bhau Daji, the 
# n Ramachandra (Ramaohandra Ghosha’s Literary Remains 

fvi '1 ^ 150). Ramaohandra or Ramadeva was the last of 

Hindu sovereigns of the Deccan. ’Aiauddin Khilji defeated Ramaohandra, 

I n /TV absorbed his dominions into the Muhammadan empire in 1318 

. . (Dr. Bhandarfcar s Early History of the DehJean, sec. xv). 
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ABOUT BUDDHIST NUNS. 
By KALIBADA MITEA, M.A. 


In the March issue of the Indian Aniuputrif (1921) Mr. K. V. Lakshman Rao, M.A., has 
written (p. 83) : “ It is Buddha who first founded the system of sami^m for women 

and consequently references to bhikklmiits, satnmiis, 'pabbajitds and numieries are found in 

Buddhistic literature It is no wonder then that these young female ascetics were 

called Icutndra-smniands which necessitated a sci>arate rule in Panini'’, and later on (p. 84) 
“ I therefore, consider the mimand and pram'ajila mentioned in the Sidra and Ganapdtha 
of Panini as referring to the Buddhist sanianis and pabbajitihs” 

It appears therefore from the above that ISIr. Lakshman Rao holds that (1) Pai.iitd knew 
the Buddhist Nuns and that (2) it is Buddha who fu’st founded the Order of th© sisters 


(nuns) by ordaining them sanydsints. 

Since the Order of the female ascetics, in some cases girls of seven years of age and 
therefore very young (called hmndret-iramands) was founded by Buddha, it could not exist 
earlier than when Buddha flourished. To have been acquainted with it Paijini must either 
be the contemporary of Buddha or must succeed him — ^in any case, he could not have pre- 
ceded him in point of time. Panini’s knowledge or non-knowledge of the nuns there- 
fore primarily dei^ends upon his date. I believe many authorities hold PS^ni to have be- 
longed to the middle of the eighth century or simply the eighth century B.C.^ Vincent Smith 
believes his date to have been the seventh century b.c. The date of Buddha’s death was Iot- 
merly supposed by him to have been 487 b.o., but after the new reading of the Kharave^ 
inscription he is disposed to take it to he 544 b.c., if of course it has been correctly mterprelied. 
The Buddliist order of bUkkhmds could not have been founded earlier than the sixth century 
B.o. If these findings of the dates be correct, Paiiini preceded Buddha and could not thms- 
fore have known the Order of nuns founded by him. The solution of the first 
depends on how the respective dates are ascertained. If Papini preceded Bud^a 
the word sramand would imply the existence of Hindu female ascetics before Buddhas 


iLTsiond pomt that it is Buddha who fl^t founded the syston. of women 

is open to contention. Pandit Vidhutekhara Stetri of g4ntiniketana ^ 

at some iongth in the introduction of his work, PdtimokkJMnj (written in B^a ). 
tvo a summary of his arguments for supposing that female ascetics emsted even heforo 

‘’‘'"“times there were some women poets, such as ViSvavart « 
mndra who composed hymns. They were called brahmayddinU. In the B,aaddmfy^ Ita- 
"di ^f Y^avaiU was I But d^J^ n^ 

sigify - one who has renounoed the 

of the existence of samnydsa m the period of h othOTS were eelil«i-te and 

of the were, like Vioaknavl n»y 

were nmumal thing f<w . 

be taken. She disputed l^^ldly Luahter-in-law would be ashamed to appea* 

girl to do so, for even in the Vedio times, 3-12-11). 

before her father-in-law saya 

This is suggestive of her being ummar not in the gdrJut^kyddratm -. she 

{Veddnta, 3. 4. B6 etm) ^at she wa^ unmarried and was not in ./ 

was anddramint. 
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Eroul the Dharmaklstras and Grhyasutras it appears that bralimavCidini was under- 
stood in the sense of Icumara-brahTmc&rini. Harita says (21, 23) : “ Women. a.ro of two 

hralmiavddint and -sadyobadhu. For the former (are enjoined) iipa7iayanaiij, agntn-* 

dlianatn (keeping the sacred fire alive), the reading of the Vedas, and bliihsMcar^jyd (begging) 
in one’s own home. The latter are to he invested with sacrificial thread {ujmiaymiam) 
at the time of marriage.” 

The Edmayana and the AlahdbMraia abound in instances of w'omen who remained 
unmarried, and without entering the world took a life-long vow of braJmiacarya and begging. 
Take the instance of the Sramani Savari. Pandit V. Sastri has pointed out that she 
did not belojig to the caste of ike iSavaras (as Mr. Bao holds), her nmne ondy teas Bavart 
{Sramant Savari ndma — Aranya kan jam sarga, 73, 26). The daughter of Sandilya was luu- 
mdra-brahnaedrint [Mbh., >^alya, 65—6, 7) ; so also was the daughter of Maharshi Gargya 
{Mbh., i^alya, 56—7, 9). Then is cited the conversation of the bUMiuJA Sulabhfi with king 
Janaka {3Ibh., ^dnti, 325). She was a Kshatriya and wandered about the- world singly 
{rmhln anucaedraikd 8ulabM nama bhiJcshukl). 

It is clear from what has been said of the oases at least of GS,rgi of the EJiaddranyaka and 
Sulabha of the MahdbMrata, that certainly amongst the Vedapanthis, females became ascetics 
from early youth {kumdra-brahmaedrini) and wandered about from country to country. 
This point has been very clearly put forth in the Hdnta JjJiamiasdslra. 

The words bhikkhu and hhilckkuni have been expressly reserved for Buddhist monks 
and nuns. Parivrdjaka and pariv-rdgika signify monivs and nuns of other Orders {anna- 
tiUhiyd). That bhikJehus and parivrdjakas were not the same, but were distinguished 
appears from the Cullavagga (6. 23. 2) where a Buddhist lay Updsaka says, Sir, these are not 
bhikkhvs but paribbdjakas”, and from the BMkklmpdiimokkhain {PdcUtiya, 41). The Sutta 
Vibhanga lays down — Paribhdjikd 7idma bhikkk wnim ca siklchimd7iarn ca sd7)ia}iervn ca 
thapeitd yd kdei paribbdjika sa7ndpa7ind, i.e,, paribbdjikd means any female w'ho has taken 
'pabbajjd excepting bhikkkunts, sikkhamdnds and sdmaym’is. 

Pandit Vidhusekhara Sastri has moreover shown that at tlio time wlien Buddhism 
was preached and when the Suitas and Yinaya were comiiosed, the existing religious sects, 
such as djtvakastacelalazs, nigafiihas, jatilas, etc., were so named (saUa ca jatilci, saila ca Tiigan- 
tkd) satta ca aceld, saUa ca ekasdtakd, satta ca paribbdjakd — Saitjyutla 3. 2. 13, vol. I, p. 74). 
The word bhikkhu was applied solely to Buddhist monks. The Mahdvagga (2. 1. 1) says, 
aMa titthiyd paribb^akd. Thus the paribbdjakas were monks other than Buddhist, and, 
according to Pandit V. Sastri, were none but the Vedapanthi Sanyasis. 

From the above it is evident that there were sanyasinU of other orders even before 
the Bdkya-bhikkhuiii order was founded. This is suggested from the BhiJckhuntpdtimokkham 
Samghddisesa, 10 : — kitnmi hhdva samaiiiyo yd samariiyo sakyadhilaro santahnd pi sanwiiyo. 
Thus Buddha was not the first to create bkikkkunis, nor docs it appear that the order of the 
female ascetics was altogether a new thing. It further appears from Suitavibha.'.ga and the 
BhikkhupdtiTnokkha/n that the paribbdjikds dined together. So they had an order of a 
sort, though perhaps not properly organised. There were sa7iydsmU amongst the Jains. 
Candan§., daughter of Raja Cetaka was a disciple of Mahavira. She was unmarried and 
took sam77.ydsa. She was ganint (head) of 36 thousand dryds {S.B.E., Kalpasutra). 

Very reluctantly did Buddha accord permission to ordain females, saying in that ease 
brdkmacarya would not last long. Perhaps he expressed himself thus after considering the 
evil effects of the many existing orders of sanydsirds at the time. 
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!B^om all these consi derations the Pandit concludes that neither the bJnkkimts nor their 
’ Order were new creations of Buddha. 

It has "been said that Buddha was very much averse to the creation of the Order. But 
' when he had ultimately to accede to the requ.'^st of Ananda {Cnllava^ga, 10. 10. 0) very 
sadly did he say that it was like a Might and would jeopardise the existence of hmhrmmrya. 
in the Samgha. To prevent possible harm he laid down eight gnrndhnmmas for discipline. 
But they were unavailing. The PdfimoJcJcMm, 8\ilinviblhm]ga and Cullavagga rc'cord in'^tances 
of abuse. He had to ordain special rules in the BMkhwnpdtiniok'kbain to check these abuses, 
in some cases iTinning to the length of wilfril miscarriage in lati-ines, killing cf foetus, etc., 
and to prevent a free mingling with the bliikkli us. So he was not wrong in saving that 
if the order would otherwise have lasted for a thousand years, with the creation cf the 
order of bJiiJckhu nts it would not last for five hundred. 

The later Sanskrit literature hears testimony to the depth of immorality to which the 

bMkhmts had descended. In the 8dMtycidarpana (3, 157, didyab SakM wPi pravm- 

jitd), and KdmasAtra {SalUMikshuU-hsMpamkdddpiistMavanesh^ they are 

represented to act as go-betweens between the hero and heroine. In the Mdlafi-Mddham 
Saugata-jarat-pravrajilcd K5.inandaki, her anlevdsint Avalokita, and priya-sakhi Biiddha- 
rakshita were engaged in effecting a clandestine union between the lovers. This shows 
that Buddha was only too true a prophet. Such paribbdjikds were subsequently engaged 
as spies. In such circumstances how could they command respect 1 It is but natural that 
they should be coirtemptuously regarded. I think that the Hindus began to hate these 
Buddhist nuns, not because “tbe institution was unlmowm to them ” as Mr. Eao holds, ‘ but 
because th«so nuns, at least some of them, must have led a life of doubtful morality.” Hindu 
or non-Hindu, Buddhist or non-Buddhist, such characters would in any circumstances be 
contemptuously treated. The contempt was hurled not at the Buddhist Order so much as 
at the immoral persons. Perhaps it would not he a difficult matter to detect corruption in 
nunneries of medimval Europe, or for the matter of that in any ordinary nunneiy o ,a 

by-gone o,ge. 


SOME BURMESE PROVERBS. 

C0LT4ECTED BV Rao Bahadur B. A. CtUPIE, 
and Edited ba” A. L. HOUGH. 


-With' fowls it is the hereditary strain, with men 


1 . Ki/et Ima ayd : U hmd amyo 

it is linoaeo. , 1 . 1 

2. FAn sU pv. ■■ ein naA ma chan : JM.-Slould the front of the ho^ ta hot. the book 

part win not b'e comfortable. The meauins applicable is ‘ It the head of a fam. y is 

trouble the other members will also suffer. ^ 

t Tcf thi ■ hceih ■ ha ] kl-Mdk na-U you pineb at the naU the finger tips will also 
feel the pain. The meaning is i-' K you try to injure a person, be careful ot his n-lations 

who will try to do the same to you. « -i. „ 

- , w rti . ha -—A numnkia will not bear fruit on a 

A . Mr) -hYtlClf Jl'PCL’-yOTl tflCb thl . Oil ^ F i 

gourd J it me!:: ‘i U -- will have a good son i ■ or, put in another way. A 

s:ood man begets good progeny. , , , . -ir - ^ 

6 Evomvl ■ t/8 ■ ® ^ ° ■ 

‘ When tZ peLns of had character meet they are apt to do evil deed.,, 
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6. 0 : ywk go sa-lawng ; ywl hniii hpon : —or— 0 : ywl sa-Uung : yw^ hnin peiJc ya myl. 

A crooked mouthed cooking-pot should he covered with a crooked lid ; or, one should close* 
a crooked mouthed cooking-pot with a crooked lid. The meaning may be given in the follow- 
ing ways : ‘ Pay him out in his own coin ; ’ or ‘ Treat him as he treats you ; ’ or ‘ A vicious 

person cannot be friendly with a good man ; ’ or ‘ One should adapt one’s self to cireniu- 

stances.’ 

7. Mo : Icon Ima Jitnn cM.~To use the plough when the rains are over. The meaning 
is ;_‘ltisnotmuchusedoingathingwhenitistoolate.’ It may suggest the English proverbs : 

‘ To hoist the sail while the gale lasts ; ’ and ‘ Time and tide wait for no man.’ 

8. Pyin tun : hpin chun : — ^If anything is repaired too much its shane vill be spoilt. 

The meaning is ; ‘ Don’t try to improve on the shape of a pot that is peifcct or it will be made 

useless ; ’ or ‘ If too great care is bestowed on a thing it will be spoilt.’ 

9. Myet-si-gan : ta-Tise ma hijauh .-—A blind-man is not afraid of ghosts. 

10. Taw ml : — laung taw-qyaung Ut-’hha-m.aung-'Mcat . — ^When the jungle is on fire a 
wild-cat will show fight. Meaning : — ‘ When there is no escape a wild-cat will attack in self- 
defence ; ’ or ‘ When a man is in a tight place he will show fight, docile though he may be.’ 

11. Text not legible. A tiger rushed headlong at a stone in his fury and split up his 
head : i.e., ‘If you want to fight with a man who is stronger than yourself yon will be the 


sufferer.’ 

12. Text not legible. When the thin crust of a hill falls Nga Myat Min’s pepper garden 
will be destroyed. That is, * When a hiU-side slips down, Myat Min’s pepper cultivation, 
if it is there, is sure to be destroyed.’ Otherwise, ‘ When groat things fall the little ones 
will foUow.’ 

13. Kyu-bin hlcole Jcyu-ngot Jimya ma hyan ze hnin . — ^Wben cutting down the Kyu-reed 
do not let so much as a stump remain. Meaning : ‘ When you come into power remove your 
enemies entirely, or they will get you into trouble.’ 

14. Text not legible. Pearls from one and the same bed will be .similar, i.e.., * A chip 
of the old block ; * or, ‘ One knows the character of a man from his family *, ’ or, ‘ A man is 
known by the company he keeps.’ 

16. Taung-deih hyd yauJc anauJe ha ne dwet, Myin : mo pyo-et, shi-lo-ya sM ze.—‘ Lilies 
grow on the tops of mountains ; the sun rise.s from the west ; Mount Meru has .split ti]) ; let 
it be whatever you wish ! ’ In other words, ‘ Do not contradict those in authority nor offend 
them as there is nothing to be gained thereby. Listen to them and acquiesce in everything 
they say, and, when yotrr turn comes to obtain some advantage make the best of the 
opportunity.’ 

I give here the note made by Rao Bahadur B. A. Gn]’>to in his own words as follows ; — 
This proverb records a tradition. “ Once upon a time a Bixmiese king said to his amaccho 
(page) ‘ Look here, amaccho ! By my glory and power, does the sun not rise in the west 1 
Do not lilies grow on top of the hill imstead of in the lake ? Did not the great Mount Meru 
(centre of the universe) split up when I ascended the throne ?’ In answer to such questions, 
the page replied : ‘ Yes Sire ! Sire ! the .sun rose from the we.st ; lilies grew on the hill top, 
and Mount Meru split up. It is moreover about to fall into pieces.’ Ho was obliged to say 
so, as if he did not, he would have been punished. Erom this story comes the proverb, 
which is interpreted to mean : ‘ I shall not go against any person in power nor shall I 

contradict him for fear of offending him.’ It is a custom in Burma for the Burmese not to"" 
contradict the man in power, but, as a rule, silently, to pay^attention to him.” 
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THE OBIGIlSr, GROWTH AJSTD DECLINE OF THE YIJAYANAGAEA E.MPIRE.i 

. By C. R. KRISHHAMACHARLU, B.A. 

This empire, justly called ‘ A Forgotten Empire ’ by Mr. Sewell, on account of the 
neglect it has suffered in the historic literature of India till recently, and equally justly called 
‘ A Never-to-be-forgotten Emigre ’ by Mr. Suryanarayana Row,' because of “its political 
greatness and its vastness in extent and influence on the shaping of South India, in its later 
politic^, economics, religion and society is one of the greatest Hindu empires that India 
has witnessed. Its origin was about the end of the first quarter of the fourteenth century, and 
its end came about the end of the seventeenth century A.t> . Though the fatal battle of Talikota 
gave a blow to tha earlier magnificence of this empire, its effects were damaging mainly to the 
glcry and position of the capital towm Vijayanagara. The dominion of the empire lasted 
in South India for nearly a century after this battle. Eor the first two-hundred-and-fifty 
years of its existence the liistory of the empire is one of steady growth and expansion. On 
the one hand it consolidated the whole of Southern India into one Hindu State and on 
the other it checked the influx of Muhammadan conquests and civilisation into the south. 

The importance of the history of the Vijayanagara Empire for the student of history 
lies in the fact that it was the first all-South-India Hindu dominion with a strong link of 
relationshi p established between the ruler and the ruled, and felt in the everj'-day life of 
the people. The names of no rulers of mediaeval South India have become such house- 
hold words as those of the rulers of this line: e.g., that of Krishiiar&ya. His name has 
gathered no less an amount of heroic and romantic tradition in the south than the names of 
VikeamAditya and Bhdja have done in the north and south as well. 

The old Aiyan saying : Bdjd Mlasya Mranam i.e., ‘ the king is the cause, that is, 
the maker of time ’ holds true with rulers and ruling' dynasties of every grade and duration. 
And that ruler or dynasty that figures as the greatest ‘ past ’ cause of the condition of the 
country commands the most earnest and regardful study and treatment in the hands of 
scholar.^. More than that, their lives live in that unwearying stream of folk-historj- viz., 
tradition. The domination of this house over the destinies of South India postponed its 
Tslamizati on for three centuries. But for the opposition presented by this ruling family to 
the advance of Muhammadan invasion Dravidian India should have begun to yield to 


Islamic ways of life and institutions much earlier than it actually did, if at all it did so 
fully as the north. l.)uring the period of its rule the south retained all its ancient national 
life, of which the north was then being robbed and deprived, througb the advent and expan- 
sion of an alien rule and civilisation. The south was then not only enjoying its political 


and religious liberty but was also making adjustments and improvements in these iwpeets. 

The ancient dynasties of South India had gra dually disappeared as the result of time. 
At the daw n of the sixth century A.r». wo find it parcelled out into a number of principalities 
some dominating over others. The Western Ch&lukyas, whose capital wafi at FA^pl (ft® 
modern B:\dami in the Bombay Presidency) came into prominenoe abont this time 
constantly measured swords with the rulers of the south, and mostly with the Pallavas of 
KAuohi, who were no less war-like and no less successful. The successes of each wej^ sig- 
nalised by the capture, though temporary, of the capital of the other. ^ 
settled in the country between the KrishnA, and Kafteht, nay even the K&y&rt. lie la^ 
town was their stronghold even from about a.d. 320 when Samudragupta extend 


marches thereto from th e north. 

1 This ia the year 1913 at the request of some students appearing for 

Discu^JHions, theroforo, of all eontrovorsial points have been avoided m i . 
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At the end of the sixth century a,d. a branch of theChalukyan house established itself 
independently in the east as the house of Vengi, having ousted from its sovereignty the Pal- 
lava line ruling about there. For nearly five centuries thereafter the Eastern Chalukyan 
house ruled over the Andhra country almost uninterruptedls^. But the Western Chalukyas » 
began to wane in glory about the middle of the eighth century a.b., when the Rnshtrakutas 
entered into competition with them. The power of these began to assert itself strongly, and 
for nearly two centuries there existed a state of coiitinued •warfare for the Rashtfakutas 
•with the Western ChMukyas on the one side and the Eastern Chalukyas on the other. And 
about the beginning of the ninth century, the Rashtrafcuta conquests spread as far down as 
the lands of the Pallava king Dantivarman of IC^ chi. Gfivinda IH, of this family defeated 
a coalition of 12 princes of the south and even reduced the Western CIi-il ukya sovereign of 
the time to the position of a feudatory. With the passing away of the tenth century, the 
R§,shtrakfita power faded away and the Yadavas of Devaglri stepped into their place in 
the north. Originally followers and relations of the Rashtrakvitas, they gradnall 5 J- gi’^w in 
power and assumed independence about the beginning of the twelfth century, "Rrith the 
Mauryas of the Konkan, theNikurabhas of Khandcsb and the Guttas of Ujjaini as their vassals, 
till they came to be one of theforemost royal bouse, g in the south about the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, — so rich in prosperity as to make the greedy harids of ’.41au’d-din and 
his general itch for a plundering conquest. 

In the farther south, after the Pallava decline, which came about in the iriiith century 
A.D., the Chfilas rose and expanded in their dominion. For three centuries, i.e., from the tenth 
to the thirteenth, they remained masters of this part of the counti’y. Rajarfqa I had conquered 
almost the whole of the west of South India, establishing Chola suzerainty over the Gangas 
of Mysore, the Nolambas of Anantapur, Bellary and Mysore, the sontbern part of the Vengi 
country, the Kollani country (the niodern Tiavancore), ICudax'naloji (Coorg) and llain (Cey- 
lon). His son, Raj§ndra-Ch61a I, reduced to Chfila supremacy all the eastern country up to 
Ganjam. In the generation next to RS.j6ndra Gh&la T, who ruled from a.d. 1012 to about 
1043 A.D., and Rajadhiraja I whose reign ended somewhere about 1053 a.t>., the Ch6]a 
house ran short of a legitimate successor. The ChOlas and the Vengi Chalukyas had become 
relations by marriage and RSjendra ChOla, the son of the Eastern Chnhikya Rillarfija I, 
the hritibharta (patron) of Nannaya’s Andhra- MaluibMratam, was chosen for the Chdla 
throne with the title of KulAttui'ga-Ch61a I. This combination of sovereignties brought 
and kept the most part of South India under one crown, like England and Scotland uniting 
under James I who came from the north. This Chola -Chalnkya sovereignty continued in pros- 
perity till about the beginning of the thirteenth century, when it broke down and gave occasion 
and opportunities for the growth of the minor kingdoms into prominence and power. The 
K§/katiyas of Anumkonda and Orangal, who -wefe originally feudatories of the Western 
OhS>lukyas of Kalyan, had asserted independence about the middle of the eleventh century 
and gradually grew to be a powerful Andhra Idngdom about 1230 a.d. 

About 1239 A.D. Kalinga was lost to the Ch61as. In the south-’west the Hoysalas 
had consolidated themselves into a strong power with two branches ruling at two capitals, 
viz., DvS,rasamudra in the north, and Vikramapuram near Sriraiigam in the Trichinopoly 
district in the south. They had established their dominion in this district and engraved 
their inscriptions in the RanganStha temple at Sriratgara . These kings were on hostile 
terms with the Ch61as about the beginning of the thirteenth century. It was about then that 
they founded their second capital at Kannanfir near Srirangam, calling it Vikramapura, their 
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conq.uefct being sigaaiised by the foundation of a temple, called Hoysalcsvara, tliere. Tiio 
Cbola sovereignty had lost by this time its integiity and suffered disruption. Its chief seals 
were two, lanjore and Katchi. The first was under the weak king Rajaraja III The 
secoiad was under the rule of that family of the Chohns who called themselves SIddhis* under 
one of whom, Manmasiddhi, Tildranathe Telugu poet was a minister. Sometime bt tween 
A.D. 1230 and 1250 Sundara Paiidya II of Madura had invaded the Chola capital Tanjore 
and burnt it. Rajaraja III subsequently prostrated at his feet and at the cost of liih 
independence regained the capital. In the neighbourhood of this disintcgraling Choia domi- 
nion, the Sengeui chiefs, calling themselves bambuvarayas throughout their jiolitical career 
as the feudatories of the Chfilas, gradually rose into independence, which they achieved in 
about 1339 a.d. just about the time of the dawn of the Vijayanagaia House. 


The years 1263 and 1264 a.I). were very eventful for the history of South India, The 
weak Chola was yielding before the advancing Paiidya . Sundara Pandya established his 
superiority over the Hoysalas of Dvarasamudra and over the Cholas both of Tanjore ami 
Kafjchi. He had taken Sriraugam from the Hoysala. In the hostilities between the Hoy- 
saja and the PfiudjT’a, the Chdla king Rajaraja III managed to recoup and get the upptw hand, 
and eventually ousted the Hoysala from his ancestral dominion by defeating Somesvara 
about 1264 a,d. 1263 A.n. saw the Pairdya rise, and 1254 a.®, saw the Chola rise. Tlie 
ascendencies of both were temporary only. The balance of ascendency was now very 
unsteady and easily and quickly tilting. Though in the south the Hoysala was now 
defeated by the Pandya and now by the Ch61a, he had the most substantial dominion 
and power of the three ; for when the torrent of Muhammadan invasion from the north 
rush dowTi in 1306 A.n. and later, the Hoysala was in a condition to contribute much to the 
check of the stream. At this period there were other potent kingdoms in Peninsular India. 
The Yadavas and the Kakatiyas were in no less prosperous and powerful condition than 
the Hoysalas. In the latter half of the thirteenth century the extreme south was a 
whirlpool of discords, fights and captures ; the Chola house divided into many branches 
and passing through the last convulsive stages of a shattered and lingering sovereignty; 
the Paiid.ya house trying to absorb it, but corroded inwardly by the cancer of domestic 
dissension; the Hoysala strong, but yet weak h?re owing to remoteness from the northern 
branch and capital. 

While this was the political condition of the south, a small rocket of discord flies up 
from Madura and falls as a signal at Delhi. Mr. Sewell informs us, on the authority of tho 
Muhammadan historian Wasaf, that ‘ Sundara the son and murderer of Kales Devar (i.e., 
KulasSkhara) gained the throne of the Pan lya in 1310 a.d. by defeating his brother Vira, and 
being defeated by him later, fled to Delhi, to bring in Muhammadan intercession on bis 
behalf ’. It is to be noted that none of the other powerful kings of the south undertook 
to fight for this discontented Pandya prince. The cajrture and sack of Madura in 1311 A.©, 
was thus but the outcome of family dissensions in the Pandya house, a phenomenon similax 
to the intervention of Baber in the affairs of the Lodis of Delhi. 


The Pfinclyas and the Hoysalas succumbed to the ravages erf the Muhammadans. The 
3h61a dominion was but lingerii^. The Kakatiyas had also bent under these same waves 
rf alien connneet. Ab Mahmud of Qhaani’. oonquests of •infidel’ India of 
plunders in tho name of Mam and the Erophet, the sontham invasions of Mali Eafur too 
rare but salUes of greedy militaryism. .It was not tho legittmato and natural ^onm of 
*0 expansion of a people into foreign lands through the piessnre of p^"|»bon “t h^o or 
adventures in quest of settlement, as was the expansion of the English into America, India 
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and Australia. Tho conqueror -was only a \vayward and self-willed accomplice of an un- 
scrupulous offspring of the Imperial family of Delhi, w^ho was casting his wistful eyes on the 
Imperial throne, and for it was even aiming his ungrateful and treacherous sword at the nec^ 
of his old, loving, benevolent and unsuspecting uncle the Emperor Jalalu’d-din. The results of 
a conquest pressed on under such auspices to such distant parts w ere bound not to be perma- . 
nent or far-reaching. The cyclone comes, sweeps over the earth’s bosom, but does not stay 
on. Trees fall. Buildings shake and cruinWo. And villages perish. The cyclone is of! 
before the next hour ends. But tho du'e effects of its rude play last for 'a long 
period. Such also w^ero the elfcets of this Muhammadan conquest on the peninsular 
portion of India. Out of tho conqueror’s vanity an attempt at setting up a viceroyalty 
in the Pan.lyan country was actually made. The lifeless for an abortive dominion was 
thus sown vainly. For nearly a quarter of a century from a.d. 1310 this alien vieeroyalty 
lived on with a great deal of strain on itself and not a little discontent of the subjected 
native dynasties andj)eopIe. The contact wdth Delhi at its great distance was for some years 
a difficult thing to maintain. Without the imperial patronage and reinforcement so small 
a military settlement at such a distant place could not five for a longer time. The fact that 
this vieeroyalty, consistently with the spirit of tho original eonqirest, persisted even after be- 
coming a local government in a religious ]Dolicy vcjy offensive to the. pemple W'hich hastened 
its doom. In 1327 a.d., that is within tw'o decades of the establishment of the Pflndyan 
vieeroyalty, the viceroy revolted against Delhi and sought refuge with the Hoysaja king. To 
squeeze more tribute from the South-Indian royal houses an expedition, was organised 
against these. But this time the Hindu dynasiic.s of the south formed themselves into a 
national military confederacy and effectively resisted tlio expedition. Though it was carried 
out almost under the very nose of the Taghlak emperor who fiad just then held his fickle 
capital at Devagmi (Daulat&hUd) in preference to Dtdhi, it failed in the face of such an op- 
position. This was in a.d. 134.4. In a.d. 1347 tho Bahmani. vieeroyalty of the Dekhan 
declared its independence of Delhi. Though the Piindyan vieeroyalty had failed, the 
Bahmani vieeroyalty lived long enough to measure swords with the op^posing south. The 
ambitious, premature and more distant vieeroyalty had failed, while the more opportune 
and less distant vieeroyalty lived on. 

Till now the ascendency of a particular ruling house in Dravidian India was but tho 
manifestation of the martial superiority of one over the rest of the Hindu kingdoms. His- 
tory, like agricultura, presents to us the truth of the law of ‘ rotatory fertility.’ As new lands 
give profuse crops, new communities give powerful heroes and rulers. So far as Dravidian 
India could yield, it had 3aelded powerful dynasties with magnificent caintals in all its parts, 
except where Vijayanagara was now to rise. The Eastern Ghajukyas had run out their glorious 
career in the north of the eastern country. The Pailavas had shone and set still earlier in 
the mid-east districts. The Cholas had held their supremacy over most of the Peninsula 
with K&nchi and Tanjore as their later centres. The Pfi.iiclyas had by their brilliant history 
raised Madura into the star-like cluster of the classic capitals of the south. The Hoysajas 
had grown, ripened and withered. The Cheras being only a cornered dynasty could never 
naturally become a representative and strong military power in tho south. Thus it seems 
as though the turn came to a feudatory family, as has almost always been the case in the 
history of the south, to rise to prominence, on the ground of natural causes and historic 
relevancy, viz., (1) its connection with tho part of the country which was rich and civilised 
afldheiMss exposed to the greedy expeditions of the Muhammadans then in the ascendant in 
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almost all parts of Upper India, and (2) the natural law in history that the stronge.st feuda» 
tory of the last ruling family must step into its place when that family retiies from pov\er, 
much like the retiring man in advanced age. 

The Hoysala power gave place to the Udayar rule in the south of Mysore and in the 
country round about 'Siiraugam: Udayar being the title of the chiefs of the flr.st Vijayanagara 
dynasty, taken after the Chbla kings, under which they rose into military prominence at 
Penugonda (modern Ananthapur district), in the South Arcot, Chingleput, Cuddapah and 
Nellore Districts. We find the earliest of their inscriptions even so far north as Badami 
(the historic V^t&ipi, Bombay Presidency), which after the downfall of the Western Chaiuk- 
y an dynasty in course of time became part of the northern dominions of the Hoysa las, 
(directly under the Vijayanagara Udayars who were their local governors). 

The five sons of Sangama I of this family ruled over almost the w’hole of the Peninsula 
between the Krishna and Kaveri rivers. About a.d. 1336, the traditionary date given for the 
foundation of this house, Harihara I, the first of the five sons, held the position of the lord 
of the whole country between the eastern and western oceans. His brothers were lords 
of the other parts of the country, Kampa (Kampana I) being the Lord of Nellore and Cud- 
dapah districts, and Bukka in charge of the Mujuvayi country, i.e., the country around the 
Mulbagal district of Maisur. MS^rapa, the fourth of Sangama’s sons, had control of the 
Shimoga and the North Canara districts. Thus almost the central belt of the Peninsula 
had passed into tho direct though vassal rule of this rising dynasty, when it thought of 
starting an independent line. In a.d. 1337, the capital of the crest-fallen Hoysaja w as shifted 
from Dvarasamudra to Tonnim near Srirangapatam. Towards the last days of the Hoysa|a 


rule, tho former had come to he the seat of a viceroy of this line, a chief of the later Vijaya- 
nagara family. It was one of the three South-Tndian capitals devastated by the Muhammadan 
conquerors, the other two being Devagiri the capital of the Yadavas and Orugallu, the 
capital of the Kfikattyas. Thus both by the possession of its territory and the assumption 
of its capital the Vijayanagara house was practically a political descendant of the Hoysaja 
line, destined to be a wider-felt and more enduring government for South India. When 
a new Kannada dynasty took the place of a Kannada sovereignty in the same ancient 
spirit of rule, there was not so much a revolution as a necessary continuative substitute 
of the fallen dynasty after the circumstance of a crushing foreign conquest. The rising 
Sangama dynasty had no external difficulties in the way of its establishment and growth. 
Not only had it no political obstacles from outside hut internally also the ruling family 
was well rooted in the strength of its position, nobility of ideal and morality of outlook. 
The five brothers that started the glorious career of the dynasty were like the Panqava 
brothers, to whom they compare themselves in their copper-plate records— the coi^anson 
is really justifiable— ruled with the single mind of true Hindu broth^. Four of 
were efubliehed ae provireial ralera under Harihara I the eldeat. 

him aa sovereign and aU acted with one mind, as it were, of a Bndu 

eo-operation and r^ard were manifested through jo,^ ^ants f 

brothers made a common grant to the Sringeri-pttha^Har.hara and ^ 

dapa issued a joint order in a certain instance. ^8 unamm y , , 

thefamUyonacareerof steady and sure progress in the acqui^toon otdomimon a^ gh^. 

At sLh an ascendant tide of time for this dynasty. Providence prM.^ 
vice and guidance of a great scholar and saint-probably the g^test 

the South India of the fourteenth century. Vidyaranya became the mimster and on his al m 
plph^ !tce was built the new oapiial at Vijayanagara. called also Vidytaiagara, after 
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this mimster-founder. This gave the dynasty its first existence as a really new ruling house. 

It was no longer the successor to an extinct sovereign in his ancient capital, but a new royal* 
line with a new seat attached to an epic-celebrated and time-honoured spot, namely the 
Pampa (the modern Hampe). The location of the capital, in association with one of the 
most revered f^aiva centres in Southern India, brought the new ruling house all the respect 
and allegiance that such an association would engender in a religiously inclined people, like 
the Hindus and especially the Hindus of the inediseval times. Its location also on the.Hiudu 
bank of the Tungabhadra, as the guarding post of the Hindu part of the Peninsula against 
the Mussahnan part of it, was strategically very important. Proximity to the alien kingdoms 
on the north of the river naturally led to the raising of fortifications, which are probably 
the strongest and on the grandest scale that Dravidian India has witnessed within historic 
times. It is notable that this city could successfully resist the consiunt attacks of the 
Muhammadan invaders for no less a period than twm centuries. 

To these advantages the ruling house added also a line of conquerors, who were no 
less faithful to the crown than war-like in the battle-field. The Kadamba country had been 
brought under Vi jayanagara rule byMSrapa, brother of Harihara, with a viceregal capital 
at Chandragutti. The Santalige country, i.e., parts of the modern South Oanara district 
and of Shimoga in Maisur, acknowledged its supremacy, though it was in the immediate 
charge of the Paarlya-chalcravartin — a relic of time. ChS-mcya-lsrayaka had built the fort 
at Badami under orders of Harihara I for the strength of his northern dominions. About 
^aka 1290 (a.d. 1368) Bhaskara, the younger brother of Harihara, who ruled from about 
A.n. 1379 to 1401, was viceroy over the country surrounding the modern Cuddapah dis- 
trict. Ten years later Adoni was attacked by the Muhammadans, but these were repulsed 
by Channappa Odaya, who captured and presented it to Harihara II. About a.t>, 1380 
Udayagiri, which was the premier province in the Vijayanagara Empire was under Deva.ra,ya 
I, the first son of Harihara II. This province was, during the time of the first kings almost 
always under the rule of the crown princes of the Vijayanagara lino. During the reign of Hari- 
hara II, who started his reign with the imperial titles of Mahdrdjddhirdja and Rdjaparame'^- 
vara, the Tulu country, comprising the Halve and the Konkana in the western part of the 
Peninsula, passed into the rule of the Vijayanagara crown and formed a viccroyalty border- 
ing on the western sea, just like Udayagiri on the eastern sea. Gove (i.e., Goa), about a.u. 
1395, became a dependency of this crown. Virilpaksha, the second son of Harihara I, con- 
quered the Tundira country, (i.e., Tondamandalam) — the country covered by the two modern 
Arcot districts and the Chingleput district, which had formerly been the dominion of the 
Pallavas and the Ch61as successively, and presented them to his father. He was also the 
governor of the Penugonda province. Harihara II’s reign was a brilliant one for the Vija* 
yanagara house. Its dominions had expanded considerably and its authority over the 
conquered territories was maintained well by the dutiful governors of royal as well as non- 
royal descent. 

One of the incidental dangers to the stability of a ruling family is domestic 
dissension. Luekz is that house which is not divided in itself. Such a danger was upon 
the royal house after the death of Harihara II. Disputes delayed actual succession. Deva- 
r§ya the leg't^mate heir secured it. Still attempt was made on his life. Fortunately his 
ubiquitious minister Lakshmidhara, one of the type and capabilities of Timma-Ara&u the 
minister and parent-like councillor of the later king Kpshnar&ya, warded off the cons- 
pirator’s stab from the royal person and averted an early stain of blood-shed on the succes- 
sions of the dyxiasty. The fidelity of the minister was an asset to Devar&ja JI, 
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There was for him also the other asset, viz., the fidelity of the provincials. Generally, impor- 
, taut viceroyalties were held, in the Vijayanagara times by members of the roya I family. This 
was the custom under the first dynasty especially. Sous of the king held the important forts. 
Udayagiri had been under BhAskara a younger brother of Harihara II. In the time of 
Devaraya T, Vijayaraya had the charge of the Mujuvayi province, -while RSmachandra 
Orlaya, the eldest son of Devaraya I, ruled the Udayagiri province. No conquests were 
made^ during the reign of VijayarAya. But in Devaraya H's time the Vijayanagara 
dominion was almost at its zenith. Accounts of foreign travellers, like Abdu'r-Raz&k, in- 
form us that the kings of Tallecote (Palemcottah), Coullao (Eollam i.e., Travancore), Ceyllao 
(Ceylon), Peggu (Pegu), Tennaserim and many other countries paid him tribute His 
inscriptions are found almost throughout the Dravidian part of the Peninsula. 

{To be continued.) 


THE HISTORY OP THE NIZAM SHAHi KINGS OP AHMADNAGAR. 
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( Continued from p. 203.) 

XGVII. — ^The behewal of steiee between SalIbat KhIn and Sa-zyid MuetazI, 

AND THE BUIN OF THE LATTEE. 


When Salabat WiAn had obtained all power in the state he sent revenue collectors into 
Bcrar to collect revenue from all the Mdlisa lands in that province. Sayyid MurtazA, 
who could not endure Salabat HiAn’s tenure of the office of mISl, refused to assist or recog- 
nize the collectors in any way and returned nothing hut reproaches to all their requests. 
SalAbat Whan of course showed Sayyid MurtazA’s contumacy to the king in its- darkest li^t 
and obtained an order for the arrest of Sayyid MurtazA, but since all the amirs of Berar, 
and especially Iffiudavand HiAn, Tir AndAz HiAn and Shir Iffian, who were among the great^t 
of the am%rs of the kingdom, were devoted to the interests of Sayyid MurtazA, and Asad 
Khan also, who held the titular office of vaUl and ptslva, was secretly in correspondence 
with him, to arrest him was no easy matter. But SalAbat ffiian was considering day and 


night how it could be compassed. 

As Asad KhAn was in league with the amirs of Berar, SalAbat ^An, in the petition which 
he sent to the king in this case, represented him as a partner in their guilt, and as there wm 
nobody to carry petitions from Asad Khan, or present his case to the king, SalAMt MiAn’s 
statements naturally carried great weight and so enraged the king with Asad Mn. that he 
gave Salabat HiAn full authority to depose him from his office. 

Just now SalAbat Sian bethought him of a device whereby he could sow disoorf between 
the amirs of Berar. It had been customary to send all the yearly MW for Berar to Sayjdd 
Murtar a leaving the distribution of them to him, but this year SalAbat IffiAn caused a sepa- 
rate llaTat to be sent to each amSr, each by a separate messenger, and was sepa- 
rate! v encouraged to hope for advancement and for the royal favour. When the of 

wearing tieirMoJ'a.. withont having Sayyid 

Say^d MurtaeS, grew snepicions of tlem, and the eoncord that had p«™naly r«gned 

*”°ttnMXa’HL.°™^oirintimate with, and mere deyeted to Sayyid 
were® y oi the oTher a-re. ^ 

rertioe. at’hi. dieposal. When the other heard 
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that Khudavand Khan gone to Sayyid Murtaza and placed his services at his disposal they all 
hastened to follow his example, and assembled before the town of BMaphr where they were . 
invested with the royal MiaVats by Sayyid Murtaza and, at the instigation of Hiudavand 
Hian, renewed their engagements with Sayyid MurtazS., agreeing to join him in opposing 
Sal&bat Hian and to consider how the latter could best be overthrown before he could 
perfect plans against which they would be unable to contend. 

It was now the rainy season, and it rained heavily daily, from morning until ev.ening, 
so that movements of troops were not to be thought of. The amirs therefore, after consult- 
ing together, decided to disperse to their ovm districts and there to employ themselves in pre- 
paring their forces for war, so that when Canopus should rise and the rains should cease they 
might march with one accord against those who stirred up strife in the kingdom. 

When Salabat Khfbn heard of the confederacy of the amirs and of the renewal of the bond 
between them he was much perturbed and took counsel with his intimates as to the best 
means of meeting this difficulty. 

At this time the king expressed a desire to visit the palace and garden of Ahmadnagar, 
which was known as Baghdad, and on Safar 2, a.h. 992 (Feb. 14, 1584) he left the old garden 
of the watercourse, in which he had lived in complete retirement for nearly twelve years, as 
some say, for the citadel of Ahmadnagar and inspected the palace and buildings of the city. 
The king had never seen the beautiful garden known as the watercourse of Ni'mat Iffian, 
since its completion, and he therefore turned to it, to inspect it. It so happened that the 
water channel which conveyed water to that garden and garden house had burst and flooded 
the whole garden and the king remained no longer than one night in that d elling, but 
went on to the garden of the Tbadatkhana, which was one of the buildings of his reign. 
There he stayed for nearly a week, and thence he went on to the village of Manjaresna situate 
in a valley full of beautiful springs and covfered with verdure, with fountains springing fjom 
the green hill side. Salabat Khan had artificial tanks formed both in the valley and on the 
hill tops, and in them fountains played, and the tanks were surrounded by beautiful buildings. 
Without exaggeration the village is one of the best worthseeing in the world and there can 
be few so pleasant in the world.®®® 

The king, after enjoying himself both bodily and spiritually in this place, returned to 
Ahmadnagar and having completed his tour of aU the fine buildings and gardens around 
the capital, turned his attention to sensual pleasures and inquired after several of the atten- 
dants of the haram. He then ordered the dancing girls of the city to bo sent for, and some 
were selected for the royal service, among them one named Tulji, who was one of the most 
beautiful women in the world, and bold and alluring, and who was distinguished above 
her fellows by the receipt of special marks of the royal favour. 

At this time Salabat Hhin entirely deprived Asad Khan of all power in the administra- 
tion and became absolute. When the royal command that the prince of the age®®® should 
remain in the village of P^tori was issued, Salabat Khan placed N^sira, one of his own trusted 
servants, in charge of the gate of Ahmadnagar and used occasionally to travel backwards 
and forwards between the city and Patori. 

.265 According to Firidita it was on receipt of the news that Sayyid MurtazA was again marching 
to attack him, early in 1581, that ?alAbat KkAn removed the king from the Bdgh-i-Hcisht Bihisht first to 
the Bdgh-i-Farah BaTchsh and afterwards to the BagkdM palace, where he provided him with, a compaaaion 
to amose him and keep him occupied. — F. ii. 282. 

Burhan-ud-dln, afterwards BurhAn NizAm ShAh II. 
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XGVIII. ^ThB OONOLXrsiON of peace BETWEEN THE NiZiM SEiHl AND ’AdIE SHiHl 

, Dynasties, and the maehiage between SHinziDA MirIn ShIh Hfsain 

AND THE SISTER OF IbbIhim: ’AdIL ShiH II. 

B jfore Asad Khaa was daposed from th.e office of vahU and ptshvci, a sister of Mul,iainmad 
Qali Qatb Shah had been selected as the bride of Miran Husain, but after the deposition of 
Asad Ivhin, who had always cultivated the alliance with Telingana, Sal^bat Hian, jnaking 
the app-oach of tlie army of Telingana his pretext,®*^ reproached Muhammad Quli Qufb 
Shah, and sot about preparing the way for a marriage between the prince and the sister of 
Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah I, and, having obtained the king’s consent thereto, he oi>ened negotia- 
tions for the marriage. It was necessary to send an embas.sy to Bijapur for the purpose, 
andtho oliicors selected woi-e Hakim Qalsim Beg, Mfirza Muhammad Taqi Vazir-ul-nukuimh, 
and JamsMd Khan, one of the amirs of Berar. A farmdn was sent to summon Jamshid 
l^an from Bei*ar, but as he feared artifice on the part of Salabat Khan and regarded this 
farman as part of a plot for his undoing he hesitated to obey the summons.®*® Salabat 
Khan, in order to i-eassure Jamshid Idian, wrote to him and told him that he might proceed 
direct from Chitapiir to Bijapur, and need not appear at the capital, but Jamshid HiSn 
was still suspicious and wrote to Sayyid Muxtaaa and all the amirs of Berar, instigating them 
to rise against Salabat Sian- The amirs, in accordance with their former bond, marched 
from their districts with all their trooiis and assembled at Chitapur, which was the jagir of 
Jamshid Sia'i- Sayyid Murta^a also marched from B&lapur, which was his capital, in the 
middle of 8hawwk,®*'> with all his troops and encamped before Chitapur. The amirs of 
Berar, being now all not together at Chitapur, with a large aid united army, renewed their 
cugagtononts t'acli with the others, and Sayyid Murta/A, with the assent of the rest, raised 
the va:.tr MirzCv Husain Isjfahaui, who had been appointed by the king mzfr of the whole of 
Berar, to the rank of amir, assigned the Eliohpur district to him in and entrusted the 

protection of Berar to him and Chaghatal Hian, who both marched from Oiitaphr back to 
Berar and entered upon their duties. The rest of the amirs then marched with their armies 


towards the capital. , 

When the nows of the advance of the amirs of Berar was received m Ahmadnagar, 

Salabat Khan sot about preparing the royal army for the field, and calling 

and the afiieors of the army to .swear fidelity to him. Many of the principal men of the 

who wore outwardly partisans of Salabat ^an secretly sent messages o ^ ’ 

promising that when tho am.l-3 wore face to to overthrow Salabat ato. 

the army of Berar, and so co-operate with it m tht. attempt to ov r . , 

Some ovon, auoh as MM YMg™ and Shtovaxdl 

bolero the near approach of tho army of Borar and left w! 

But since it had boon otornaUy docrood that Uio army of Berar, w m ' numbers 

lion against its lord and master, should bo defeated ‘*7“ 

availed them nothing, for victory depends on the will ° ^ Jeur,®^* which is two 

The of Berar, with their yX (Bee. 

leagues from the city of Ahmadnagar, on . 1 - JJ f y Zi-l-Hijjah 6, they lay 

8, A.D. 1584) and encamped there for that night. On the next ^ 


20T It is not quite clear how this can 


^enmadea prete.tIor -ahm. 


Golconda, unless the army of that State were ^ 263. 

268 Firishta gives a slightly difierent account of this affair, bee 

36© October, 1584. of 

m Jeto, in ID. 18' H. «d 74* «' »• ante north »» « 


aae a preht* v.' 

the frontier. No such movement is recorded. 
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in their cami?, expecting no attack and utterly unprepared for battle, having neglected all 
ordinary military precautions, when Salabat Hxan suddenly surrounded the hills on which 
they were encamped with the royal army, elephants and artillery. The amirs of Berar, 
completely surprised, hurriedly armed themselves and mounted their horses in great con- 
fusion and drew up their troops as best they might to meet the royal army.27i The con- 
flict then began with artillery fire. Khudavand ]^an, who commanded the left wing of the 
army of Berar, boldly charged the right Aving of the royal army, which was commanded by 
BihzM-ul-Mulk, and at the first onslaught threw it into confusion. Bihzad-ul-Mulk was 
Avounded and his troops were dispersed. The household troops, who had agreed to support 
Sayyid Murtaza against Salabat Hban made the defeat of Bihzad-ul-Mulk’s wing a pretext 
for flight, and carried off prince MrS/ii Husain Avith them. Jamshid Hian, who command- 
ed the advanced guard of the army of Berar, when he saw Ifliudfivand Hian’s success against 
BihzM-ul-Mulk, led his troops on to attack the advanced guard of the royal army, which 
was commanded by Salabat Ihan, but he had scarcely reached the enemy when his horse 
was shot under him. He tried to reach another horse in order to mount it, but a swordsman 
so Avounded him in both legs that he could not move and was made a prisoner by the royal 
army. The advanced guard under Salabat Khfin then charged and drove back Jamshid’s 
troops and fell on the corps commanded by Tir Andaz Hian and Shir Kian and dispersed them. 
The left wing of the royal army and the right wing of the army of Berar had now closed and 
were so intermingled that friend could not be distinguished from foe. Salabat Hifin now, 
Avith a picked force and several elephants, attacked the troops under the immediate com- 
mand of Sayyid Murta?!., and threw them into confusion. Sayyid Murtazfi made every 
attempt to rally his men, but they could not respond and Sayyid Murta?a was compelled to 
flee. When l^udavand Hian returned from his successful attack on the right wing of the 
royal army, he found the army of Berar dispersed and was himself compelled to flee. 

The army of Berar, overconfident in its great strength, made no account of Salabat 
fflian and at length their treachery to their king and their own foolish pride led to their defeat 
and overthrow, and they were driven into exile. 

The royal army pursued the army of Berar and took much spoil, including horses, ele- 
phants, beautiful maidservants and slave boys, gold, jewels, and all sorts of valuable pro- 
perty and stuffs. Salabat Khan, having been granted by God so great a victory, returned 
thanks to the giver of victory and ordered the troops under his command to interfere in no 
way with the property or women of the inhabitants of Berar, and to slay none, but to send 
any who might be captured to a place of safety. 

In this dreadful battle no famous man of valour was slain, save Shahvardi HAfin, who 
had deserted from the royal army to Sayyid Murtaza and Bahrfim Khan, who was wounded 
with a spear by one of the elephants of his own army. The army of Berar having dispersed 
and fled, Salabat Hian did not pursue th-’m in person, but told off a body of Kolte for that 
purpose, and himself returned to court with the prince MSi^n Husain. 

MirakMu'm, who was at that time Sayyid Murtaz&’s agent and representative at court, on 
the day on which the battle was fought took every precaution to ensure his oato safety and 
having promised the body of infantry placed at his disposal by Sa 3 yid Murtazi, large pay 
and rewards, persuaded them that the aniir-ul-umard was victorious and had defeated the 
army of Salabat ]^an. He ordered them to protect their o\ra quarters from the mob until 

WX TWs is a much more detailed aooounttrf the battle of Jeftr than that given by Firishta ( 11 . 282 ), 
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the army of Berar arrived, when they would he rewarded. The soldiers believed what 
-Marak Mn'in told them and armed themselves for battle. Nash Hian, with a large force of 
cavalry and infantry sniTomided their quarters and a fight ensued. The Berar infantry, 
ignorant of the flight of the amtrs, bravely defended their quarters, keeping off the 
attacking force with spears and arrows. While the combat w'as at its height, Mirak Mu'in fled 
by a secret way to the house of one of his friends who lived near, then changed his el dhes 
and fled, in the guise of a fa^r, and Joined Sayyid Murta?S,’s arm *. 

Mirza Husaiir and Chaghatfii KhSin had been left to protect the country and Mirza Husain 
had not yet heard of the defeat and flight of the amirs, when Chaghatai IQian, on the pretext 
of bringing his family, left him at Elichpur and went to his own Meanwhile news 

of the flight of the amirs had reached the kotwal of the fort of Gaw^il, who, assembling the 
whole garrison of the fortress to oppose Mirza Husain came forth from the fort. In the 
morning, while Mirza Husain and his army had still no inkling of the enemy’s design, the 
defeated army of B('rar appeared and Marz§> Husain and his immediate companions mounted 
in great confusion and prepared for battle. 

A body of the amirs of the Dakan who had been told off to assist Mrza Husain came 
up in the rear and thus surrounded Mrrza Husain, whom they put to death. Mirza Husain’s 
brother, Mirza Hasan, extricated himself from his perilous position with great difficulty and 
Joined Chaghatai Khan. The two men fled together to BurhanpQr, believing that they 
would thus save themselves from impending calamity, forgetting that all things are ordered 
bv fate When they arrived at the environs of Burhanp9r they were met by a force which 
had'bcen sent by the ruler of Iffiandesh to seize them, and these men arrested ChaghatM 
Khan and Mirza ‘Hasan and plundered all their property. « , , . ^ 

Savvid MurtaiA and the rest of the arrdrs of Berar, after fleeing from the field, reached 
the towx of Paithan where they were joined by about 10,000 horse, who came m from all 
.ides so that they were numerically a strong army but they were so disorganized and de- 
inoralizi'd by fear and panic that they haltednowhere, and could not make astandeven against 
Ihe contemiW force (of Kofis) which had been sent off to pursue them, but fled straight 
tn Burhannur When they reached Burhanpur they placed reliance on the friendship 
ts^Tlerf them and^ considered themselves safe from their enemi^ andhal^d 
of , confidence but the Sultfinof Iffiandesh, altogether forgetting his 

ni that country m ^ attack them. The of Berar wei^ 

former friendship with th , when they discerned the approaching army of 

halted and were carelessly taking ^ ...p.-rs of ase and had suffered much 

BurhanpCir afar off. Sayyid Murta?a, ^ Id resolved to remain wheie 

in his flight through Berar ha ^ force, and gave his army leave to disperse, 

he was and surrender himself to th g therefore compelled Sajyid 

Khimdilvand ain’s “P”* rfCvetoof Shte Khto TirJUdtoW. 

against hto wiU, to n.onnt and mth the ^ peril. The rest of .he 

a-«, and several wU* 

property of the ari^y of Berar^ Ja 

army, now fell into the hands of ” oondaot from Saltbat Sto, hastened to 

After this Bahri tt&n, having obtained a safe oondaot 

the capital. 


3apital. ^ , . BurhSnpur towards Kark&wan, which 

Sayyid MurtazA and the other halting not for three days in their fear 

is a dependeney of the dominions the^reached Kark&wan, bnt, having 

of the army of Borhiupte. capital, which they leenhed 

arrived there, toot some rest and proceeded toaa 


in duo course. 
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After this signal victory Salabat power and influence in the office of vaMl was 

greatly increased, and when he had disposed of the amtrs of Berar, he deposed Asad Iffian . 
altogether both from the office of valdl and the rank of amtrs, and imprisoned him in the 
fortress of Jond, He then took into his own hands all power in the state. He appointed 
Mirza Sadiq Urdhbadi Rai, one of his faithful friends, as his deputy for the settlement of 
certain civil and revenue questions. 

At this time the king issued an order for the execution of the prince Mirza Husajn,2i2 
for the astrologers had represented to the king that the prince would be the cause of his 
ruin and would even attack the royal person. For this reason the king was over endea- 
vouring to compass the prince’s death, and issuing farmans ordering his execution. Salabat 
Hv^n, however, hesitated to carry out these orders and shewed great negligence in the matter 
of bringing the prince to execution. 

In the end the prophecies of the astrologers were verified and this prince was the cause 
of the ruin of his dynasty, as will shortly be shown. 

When the royal order for the execution of the prince was issued, Salfi-bat Hiin repre- 
sented that the prince was so unwell that it was possible that his siclmess would be fatal, 
and that the king would thus be relieved of all anxiety. This answer so enraged the king 
that he came near to dismissing Salabat Hh§,n, and this was the first breach in the founda- 
tion of Salabat Kh&n’s jjower and influence. 

Sayyid Murtaz a and the other amtrs, when they reached Akbar’s capital, were admit- 
ted to an audience, 273 Akbar, who had long been cogitating the conquest of the Dakan, 

regarded the arrival of Sayyid Murtaz§< and the other amtrs, who were among the greatest 
men of that country, as an evidence of good fortune and prestige, and his ambition of con- 
quest was renewed. He now appointed the pillar of his Icingdom, Mirzh. ‘Aziz Kuka,274 
who was at that time governor of the province of Miilwa, to the command of this great expie- 
dition and having bestowed honours and favours on Murtaza and the other amtrs, appointed 
them and other highly placed amtrs and ktians of his own court to an army to be placed under 
the orders of Mirza ‘Aziz Kuka. This army marched -from the capital to MMwa and joined 
Mirz& ‘Aziz Kfika. The imperial forces then marched to the town of Hindiya which s at 
the junction of the frontiers of MS-lwa, Burhanpui-, and the Dakan and encamxoed there. 
The victorious Sahib Qirdn (Burhlin Hizam Shah) was at that time one of the amtrs of Akbar’s 
court and was sent to the assistance of this army. 

When Salabat Hii-n heard of the approach of the imperial army, he reported the matter to 
the king, and the king ordered that the army of Berar, strengthened and reinforced by other 
amirs with their contingents, should march to oppose the imperial army. The Sayyid, Asaf 
Jih Mirza Muhammad Taqi, mztr of the kingdom (province) was appointed to the command 
of this army, and was sent to Berar, and the prince, MirzS- Husain, was allowed to depart, 

273 Firishta does not mention this sentence of death passed on prince Husain. 

273 Sayyid Murtaz^ and the arntrs of Berar ware presented at Akbar’s court on the Nawdz festival 
(March 21, 1585). 

274 ^n-i-A‘zam, Akbar’s foster brother. This proposed invasion of the Dakan dwindled into 
an abortive raid into Berar, whence the invaders were compelled to retreat in haste, almost to flee, into 
Gujarat. The failure of the expedition was largely due to the insubordination of the amfra of Maiwa, 
^d especially of Shihab-ud-din Ahmad &an, j&girddr of Ujjain, who had formerly been governor of 
mwa and had been implicated in the murder of glian-i-A'zam’s father, Shams-ud-din Muhammad Atgah 

kn. Nothing would induce Shihab-ud-din Ahmad IQian to co-operate with the Hban-i-A‘zam. He with- 

Ujjain and was with difficulty prevailed upon to refrain frorp marching against the governor. 
— A.N , A A, T.A, Bud., F. 
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with a body of troops, to Daulat§,bad. Mirza Muhammad Taqi hastened to join the arm\- 
to which he had been appointed and then busied himself in })reparing it for battle. 
He then, having brought the army to a high degree of discipline, marched to the liorders of 
Burhanpur. 

The army of the Dakanthen encamped on the banks of theTapti, which flows by the 
city of Bnrhdnpur. The ruler of Khandesh, who had agreed to oppose* the advance rd 
Akbar’s army, sent several of his araars to see the aw?, -.s of the Dakan and to renew his 
treaties and engagements with them. 


In the meantime the learned Shah Tathullah Shirazx, who was Akbar s t-'alsh 
at Asir with a royal robe of honour. The ruler of Khandesh, who was openly obedient to 

Akbar, received him with all honour and treated him with all courtesy, but the next cluy 

be sent a messenger to tell Mm that the army of the Dakan had arrived in lyliandtsdi for tiie 
purpose of making a night attack on Shah Fathnllah’s escort, and that he wa? not strong 
enoucrh to prevent them from doing so. ShMi Fathuimii was much perturbed by this news 
and fled that night. By daylight he had reached Gondwara,-'® and thence he fled in all 
haste and joined the army of Mirz§. Aziz Kuka. aiirza ‘Aziz Kuka was much displeased 
with ShMi Fathuuaii for having fled, -so much so that Sh&h Fathnllah found it impossible 
to remain with his army and therefore fled, with the troops which had been toW oB as his. 


to Gujarat. , . , . 

When the army of the Dakan heard of the flight of Shah FatbullAh and of Ins tpian-el 

withMirz&i'AzizKuka, they regarded these events as earnest of victory and mare ed on 

Hindiya.^"^® - , xx i i. 

When spies informed Mlrsa 'Azis Knka of the approach of the amy of the 

n V . con oil of his amSrs and the eondnsicn at which they arrived was that the army 
called a cou..cil of , avoided. The imperial army 

of the Dakan was so strong that a battle w 

then, under the and cm their arrival in the 

Hichpur. “ ^^^aa of the mhabitants of that city into night. Iheyreached 

environs of Elichpur, tmn d y inhabitants of the country round were 

the environs of the city on a i d everything and burnt the place, levelling 

bringing in their merchan is , ^ esceUed Cairo and 

to the ground in the twinkling of a y^^^ children and made pri- 

Damascus in population and prosperi ^ . niakin<^ no distinction between Musalman 

and misbeliever. .,,™ on to Mdk&par and Eohanihed. lAich ^ 

r "the tmasures which had been stomd up in the ^od 

When the army of the Dakan am humt BFadiya and then hastmed bick 

had Il^aded Berar. They therefore Nhtai attf army 

all h^te on fbe trail of ^^resoo^^^ 


was SI 


, of savoli^b fm» Nfihar 

276 The S&tpfira Hills, • .. Hjndiya. He had capto^ was disastrouB to tbe boras* 

276 expedition to Kherla. which was a*a 

Rfto, a refractory Hiad p 

'* “’«T^mperi.l troeps .ael»« ““ 
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question of their withstanding the DakaDas,®'^^ and Mrza ‘Aziz Kuka, who had been led into 
this trouble by the amirs of Berar, gave up all thought of fighting and acquiring honor, 
and fled. He fled in such haste and confusion that he was forced to blind and leave behind 
Mm some elephants which had accompanied him on his forced march, and were now unfit 
to take the road. He then fled towards Sult&apur and Nandurbar. The Nizam Shahi 
army closely pursued the imperial army, halting daily where the imperial army had halted 
the day before, but not venturing to engage them, mitil they reached the confines of Sultan- 
pur and Nandurbar.-’^ When these were reached Mrza ‘Aziz Kuka left his army on the 
borders of Sultanpur, while he marched rapidly in light order to Gujarat. The imperial 
army and the Nizam Shahi army lay over against one another on the Sultanpiir border until 
Mrza ‘Aziz Kuka returned from Gujarat and retreated with his army to Ujjain, and the 
army of the Dakan then left the frontier and returned to the capital. It was in truth by 
God’s blessing that the Nizam Shahi army was enabled, in the king’s absence, successfully 
to oppose the imperial army of Dihli, which had overrun so many countries and ruined so 
many kings. 

{To be continued.) 


MISCELLANEA. 


ON SOME PASSAGES IN THE HARSACARITA 
OP bAna. 

In the sixth chapter, iiineteenth paragrap i of 
Bana’s Hargacarita, there is a sentence whic stands 
thus : 

vS» Cs •“ 

lr|?rrrii 

Messrs. Cowell and Thomas have translated this 
passage thus (pago 193) : — 

Kikavarna being curious of marvels was cai*- 
lied away, no one knows whither, on an artificial 
aerial car mad© by a Yavana condemned to death. 
The son of Sisunaga had a dagger thrust into his 
throat in the vicinity of his city 
They have treated it as two separate sentences 
under the impression that K^kavarna and son of 
^i§un§lga were two different persons. The Nirnaya- 
s^gara Press edition of 1897 (page 199), and the 
edition of S. D. Gajendragadkar and A. B, Gajendra- 
gadkar of 1919 (?) also divide the passage into two 
sentences, introducing one who is not men- 

tioned in any of Fulirer’s manuscripts. Than again 
is the reading of all the three editions. 

sa 

Messrs. Cowell and Thomas rightly take it to be 
a reading which is found in three of 
FiShrer’s manuscripts A,B, and D, (page 269). 


A reference to the original Sanskrit will make it 
clear that Skandagupta, the commandant of the 
elephant troops of Harsa was relating to his young 
inastcr, instances of disasters to kings, caused by 
their own follies, giving one instance in each sepa- 
rate sentence. Honce Messrs. Cowell and Thomas 
have erred in treating Kakavarija and the son of 
SiSunitga as different persons. We are sure that 
they had before them an edition of Harjacarita 
which had the passage in question in the follow- 
ing wrong form : 

This is the reading in Gajendragadkar’s edition, 
whereas the Nii-ijayastlgar edition has the full stop 
after 

Horo it is to be noticed tliat there is a full stop 
between and with the letter 

^ joined to the latter. This is th© reason of their 
confusion. It is a well known fact to the historian 
of India that Kakavarna was the son of Si!§uni>ga, 
and the second king of the dynasty founded by him® 
A reference to the Purai^iic list of kings of the 
Si^unfiga dynasty, as given in Pargiter’s text, will 
remove all doubt. Compare also Bhfigabat§. Puran 
(XII, 1, 4), and Vincent Smith’s early History of 
India on the chronology of the Siiuaaga and Xanda 
Dynasties given in a tabular from page 44, second 
edition. Hence the correct translation should be? 


^ 278 During the retreat of the I3l^n-i*A‘mm an action was fought at Chfindfir (20*^ 53' and 

76° 25 ' E.) in which the imperial troops engaged took some plunder, but their leader, "Abdulllih Sulttoi 
JSMi|haji, was slain.— A. X. 

The rn^a-i-A'zam reached NandArb^r on April 10, 1686. On reaching Ahmadabad he nearly 
^coe^dmpersuadinghisbrother-in-law,theKiaia^anaa,tojoinhim in an expedition to Ahmadnagar, 
but the approach of the rainy season and troubles in Maiwa prevented th© enterprise— A. N. 
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known data on Javanese culture, reviews of resear- 
ches on that subject published in other journals and 
in books, and efforts to add to the knowledge of it. 

The first number, Jaiiuaiy- April, 1921, has 
appeared, published for the Java Institute by 
G- Kolff and Co., Weltevreden. It is admirably 
illostrated and contains articles of much interest. 
The drst deals with a stone figure of great antiquity | 
found in South Sumatra, the date and origin of I 
which the author, Ij. C. Westeiienk, endeavours to 
fix with the aid of legend and history. He includes 
in his article an account and a reproduction of an 
inscription fomid in Palembang, Other original 
articles are concerned with the customs of the 
Sundanese, the drama of Java and the form of 
theatre best suited to its representation, various 
Javanese legends, the language of the school 
children, new lines of development for Javanese art, 
the songs and games of Sundanese children, and 
secret language in Javanese. A very full notice is 
given of Prof. Hazeu^s inaugural lecture at Leyden 
on Javanese literature, ancient and modern. 
There are besides short notices of articles in other 
publications on Javanese subjects and a very full 
classified list of books and articles on the language, 
geography and ethnography of Java. | 

The Institute has also issued a beautifully pro- I 
dticed and illustrated programme of the Congress j 
at Bandung, June 17-19 and a catalogue of the j 
exhibition of wood- carving held in connection witli j 
the Congress, Besides the customary speeches ! 
and debates, performances of Javanese music, ! 
dancing and drama are included in the programme, j 
M.J.B. I 

Studies I:^r Pabsi Histoby, by SHAHruRSHAu j 
Hobmasii Hodivala, Principal, Bahaucldin ■ 
' College, Junagadli. Bombay, 1920. j 

This stout volume of 349 pages contains a series 1 
of lectures or papers read before the Society foi* i 
the Promotion of Zoroastrian Research during i 
the last 10 years by a well-known. Professor of ; 
History. It need hardly be said that they are 
invaluable for their purpose, the throwing of 
fresh light on some dark comers of Farsi anti- 
quities, by offering new solutions of old difficulties 
or unearthing facts that have hitherto escaped 
discovery.’* 

Professor Hodivala’s methods are after my own 
heart. He goes to the root of things ; examines 
his dates from original sources, both Musalman 
chronicles and Hindu inscriptions bearing on his 
subject ; studies the colophons of mediseval Avesta- 
Pahlavi MSS. for the history they may reveal ; 
and finally he addresses himself to the very im- 
portant subject of the true dates of the Persian 
Eei^dyets or Epistles of the 16th and 17th centuries. 
The historical importance of ascertaining the dates 
■of these documents accurately will become obvious 


to the student from the fact that the Eevdyets 
were the replies and information collected by 
some special messenger who had been sent, by ^ 
some of the chief Parsis in India, to obtain the 
opinions of the Parsis in Persia, regarding certain 
particulars of religious practice which were duly 
specified in writing, or to apply for copies of IMSS. 
which were either unknown or scarce in India.*’ 

A Eeviyet to the modern Pars! must therefore 
be very like wdiat an Epistle in the New Testament 
is to the modern European Christian. 

The question of transliteration is again becoming 
acute, owing to the great increase of scholarship 
among Orientals of various races, pronouncing 
the classical languages, Semitic, Aryan and Dravi- 
dian, in various ways, and to the fact that 
Orientalists are not even yet agreed on the sub- 
ject. Practically every modern book that comes 
my way raises it for me. It troubles every Indian 
student and professor apparently, and excuses 
for not adhering to uniformity ” crop up in 
nearly every Indian scholar’s writings. Each 
European writer goes his own way without making 
an excuse. This book, too, says : ‘‘ It has not 

been possible to observe a strict uniformity in the 
transliteration of Oriental words and names.” 
Alas, it never is, and yet the importance of uni- 
formity is paramount to the makers and users 
of indexes, even though the Indian books are 
still usually lacking in that valuable addition. 

Within the limits of a book-notice it is impossible 
to examine this important book in detail. Suffice 
it to say that Professor Hodivala explores his 
sources thoroughly wherever he finds them — Par si, 
Persian, Hindu, Portuguese, English — ^with a , 
fairness and a candour that makes his book one 
that no student of Parsi History and Chronology 
will be able to pass by undigested. So careful 
is he to sift tradition in the matter of chronology 
that he makes it clear that up to quite recent 
times the Parsi Dastur propounded the dates of 
the main facts of the history of his religion with 
the same confidence and the same amount of 
accuracy as did the Anglican Bishop of the pre- 
sent writer’s boyhood. It is more than interest- 
ing to find that the traditional date of 716 A^n» 
for the landing of the first Parsi refugees from 
Muslim tyranny at Sanjan (the St. John of Lord 
and other early English writers in India) and of 
1475 A.B, for the bringing of the holy fire to the 
Parsi temple at Kavs§.ri are on a par with the 
4004 B.c. for the date of Adam in the annotated 
Bible stiU in my possession from the time when I 
was a small boy, and won ‘‘the Bible Priz0»” 
because I could remember such dates better than 
the other little boys in a typically Mid-Victorian 
School. 

R. C. Temedb. 
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Kakavari?.a, the son of Si^iinliga, being curious 
of marvels was carried away, no one knows 
whither, on an artificial aerial car made by a Yavana 
condemned to death, and fiis throat was cut in the 
vicinity of his city. 

The next sentence in Harsacarita runs thus : 

I 

This has been translated as follows : In a 

frenzy of passion, the over-libidinous Sunga 
was, at the instance of his minister Vasudeva, 
reft of his life by a daughter of Devabhuti’s slave 
woman disguised as his queen.” 

It is a well-known fact to the historian that Beva- 
bhhti or Bevabhumi, the last of the Sunga 
kings was put to death by his minister Vasudeva 
of the Kanva family, c/. Bh^avata Purina (XII, 

1. 18). i 

g;RB3T^ qpd II cf. also 

Vishnu Puri-na (IV. 24. 12.) 

f^TR^ I cf. also 

Matsya Ptirtijia, 272, 32, 33. 

SlTflTRt 

^ 1 ) 

«rf^i H 

Hence is apparently a copyist’s 

blunder for ( R ) 

In the fourth paragraph of the seventh chapter 
are described the gigantic preparations of Harsa- 


vardhana for starting out to conquer tlio wholt* of 
northern India and especially to wreak veiigeauee 
on SaSanka the king of Gaucla. Hera also 
Cowell and Thomas have given us a meaningless 
translation by attempting to render a eorrii])!; 
reading of a passage. The coiTopt reading is :• — 

This lias been rendered into The Dv'kkaii 
riders disconsolately eontendc-d with fallen 
mules. This has very liltlo iric-aiiingt 
cannot mean ® fallen, ’ especially when 

this qualifies a mule. WfW means 

disjoined, sepai'ated, etc., it may mean * fallen ^ 

I when this qualifies a lump of mailer. So 
has no meaning or very little siieaiiing. Even 
though we admit for the sake o! argument that it 
may mean a ‘ fallen mule * the question naturaily 
suggests itself as to why should mules fall prostrate 
on the ground in their preparations for departure* 
Then we come to in the above passage. 

The root with the prefix means ‘ to contend * gene- 
rally ; but here ff H'tTR means as sug- 

gested by the commentator banker Mi§ra, and 
means *' to touch, contact, treating well, 
patting with caressing that is, '' breaking in ” 
is the real meaning here. 

The correct reading would be 

correct traimlation 

should be ‘‘ The Dekkan riders were getting tired 
of breaking in the frightened mules.” The above 
the reading of the manuscri|)ts A, B, and 
collated by Fuhrer, 

SiTA Nath PjeiaOTak. 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


: Driemaaadelijksch Tijdsclirift uitgegeven 
door het Java-Instituut bij G. KoK and Co. Wel- 
tevreden. Onder Redactie van Br, Raden Aria 
Hoesein Bjajadiningrat, J. Kats, S. Koperberg, 
Raden Ngabei Poerbatjaraka en J. W. Teillers. 
Secretariaat der redactie ; Kanarilaan 13, te 
Weltevreden, No. 1 Januari- April, 1921. 82 pp. 

Pbogbamivia voor het Congres van het Java-Instituut 
te houden to Bandoeng van 17-19 Jimi, 1921. 67 pp. 
'CoKOiaES Java iKSXiTtrcrT. Catalogus van do 
Houtsni JwerkTentoonstelling te houden te Ban- 
doeng van 18 tot en met 26 Juni, 1921. 36 pp. 
The Java Institute, which has its seat in Sura- 
fearta, was founded in 1919. Its object is to promote 
the development of the native culture, in the "mdest 
Hsense of the word, of Java, Madura and Bah by : 


(!) collecting and making accessible mamfestations 
of Javanese culture both past and prwent ; (2) pro* 
moting a knowledge of and an insight into Javai^^ 
culture by congresses, exhibition^ leotarM, ete* 
(3) supporting all serious attempts made by othew 
in the same direction j (4) all other means available 
to the Institute, capable of advanang its objects. 

The Society constats of ordinary members, hono- 
rary memb^, corr^onding members and patrons. 
Societies and Institulions are eligibb as members 
or patrons. Various activities are mrried on by 
the Institute in furtherance of its aims# It issues a 
quarterly, Dj^i^ E Java ]. withtheohji^of bring- 
ing to the notice of as large a number as poMbie of 
the Javanese them0div«s,and of f orrignesrs intarestad 
in the subject, hWherto nacnown or not generally 
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known data on Javanese culture, reviews of resear- 
ches on that subject published mother journals and 
in books, and efforts to add to the knowledge of it. 

The first number, January- April, 1921, has 
appeared, published for the Java Institute by 
G. Kolff and Co., Weltevredeii. It is admirably 
illustrated and contains articles of much interest. 
The first deals with a stone figure of great antiquity 
found in South Sumatra, the date and origin of 
which the author, L. 0. Westenenk, endeavours to 
fix with the aid of legend and history. He includes 
in his article an account and a reproduction, of an 
inscription found in Palembang. Other original 
articles are concerned with the customs of the 
Sundanese, the drama of Java and the form of 
theatre best suited to its representation, various 
Javanese legends, the language of the school 
children, new lines of development for Javanese art, 
the songs and games of Sundanese children, and 
secret language in Javanese. A very full notice is 
given of Prof. Hazeu's inaugural lecture at Leyden 
on Javanese literature, ancient and modern. 
There are besides short notices of articles in other 
publications on Javanese subjects and a %"Qry full 
classified list of books and articles on the language, 
geography and ethnography of Java. 

The Institute has also issued a beautifully pro- 
duced and illustrated programme of the Congress 
at Bandung, June 17-19 and a catalogue of the 
exhibition of wood carving held in connection with 
the Congress. Besides the customary speeches 
and debates, performances o! Javanese music, 
dancing and drama are included in the programme, 
M.J.B. 

Bttoies in Pabsi Hisxobv, by SHAHpansHAu 
H 0 BMA.SII HoBiVAiiA, Principal, Bahauddiu 
' College, Junagadh. Bombay, 1920. 

This stout volume of 349 pages contains a series 
of lectures or papers read before the Society for 
the Promotion of Zoroastrian Research during 
the last 10 years by a well-known Professor of 
History, It need hardly be said that they are 
invaluable for their purpose, the throwing of 
fresh light on some dark comers of Parsi anti- 
quities, by offering new solutions of old difficulties 
or unearthing facts that have hitherto escaped 
discovery.’' 

Professor Hodivala’s methods are after my own 
heart. He goes to the root of things ; examines 
his dates from original sources, both Musalman 
chronicles and Hindu inscriptions bearing on his 
subj ect ; studies the colophons of mediaeval Avesta- 
Pahlavi MSS. for the history they may reveal ; 
and finally he addresses himself to the very im- 
portant subject of the true dates of the Persian 
Eei>dyet3 or Epistles of the 16th and 17th centuries. 
The historical importance of ascertaining the dates 
of these documents accurately wiU become obvious 


to the student from the fact that the Bevdyets 
were the replies and information collected by 
some special messenger who had been sent, by 
some of the chief Parsis in India, to obtain the 
opinions of the Parsis in Persia, regarding certain 
particulars of religious practice which were duly 
siiecified in writing, or to apply for copies of IMSS. 
which were either unknown or scarce in India/’ 

A Eeviyet to the modern Parsi must therefore 
be very like what an Epistle in the New Test-ament 
is to the modern Eiiroxlean Christian, 

The question of transliteration is again becoming 
acute, owing to the great increase of scholarship 
among Orientals of various races, pronouncing 
the classical languages, Semitic, Aryan and Dravi- 
dian, in various ways, and to the fact that 
Orientalists are not even yet agreed on the sub- 
ject. Practically every modern book that comes 
my way raises it for me. It troubles ©very Indian 
student and professor apparently, and excuses 
for not adhering to '‘uniformity” crop up in 
nearly every Indian scholar’s witings. Each 
European writer goes his own way without making 
an excuse. This book, too, says ; “ It has not 

been possible to observe a strict uniformity in the 
transliteration of Oriental words and names.” 
Alas, it never is, and yet the importance of uni- 
formity is paramount to the makers and users 
of indexes, even though the Indian books are 
still usually lacking in that valuable addition. 

Within the limits of a book-notice it is impossible 
to examine this important book in detail. Suffice 
it to say that Professor Hodivala explores his 
sources thoroughly wherever ho finds them — Parsi, 
Persian, Hindu, Portuguese, English — ^with a . 

fairness and a candour that makes his book one 
that no student of Parsi History and Chronology 
will be able to pass by undigested. So careful 
is he to sift tradition in the matter of chronology 
that he makes it clear that up to quit© recent 
times the Parsi Dastur propounded the dates of 
the main facts of the history of his religion with 
the same confidence and the same amount of 
accuracy as did the Anglican Bishop of the pre- 
sent writer's boyhood. It is more than interest- 
ing to find that the traditional date of 716 a*i>* 
for the landing of the first Parsi refugees from 
Muslim tyranny at Sanj§.n (the St, John of Lord 
and other early English writers in India) and of 
1475 A.B. for the bringing of the holy fire to the 
Parsi temple at Navsiri are on a par with the 
4004 B.c. for the date of Adam in the annotated 
Bible still in my possession from the time when I 
was a small boy, and won ‘‘the Bible Prize,” 
because I could remember such dates better than 
the other little boys in a typically Mid-Victorian 
School* 

E, C. Temple, 
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EPILOGmil 

Fools and sinners offer counsel in the world. The counsel of the wise is held of no 
account. No one speaks the truth. Lying has become the custom of the world. With 
gangs of ruffians men commit iniquity. Tyrants have sharp swords in their hands. 
There is no Governor, Ruler or Emperor, 

The country and the people have all been reduced to ruin. There is great disturbance 
throughout the country. Everybody carries a sword in his hand. The curtain of all 
modesty has been lifted. People commit deeds of shame in the open bazaar. Thieves 
have become headmen and harlots have become mistress of the household. Bands of 
devils have multiplied exceedingly all over the land. The nobles have fallen in their 
estate. Men of menial rank flourish. The peasantry are waxen fat. 

The Jats have become rulers in the country. Everybody has become lord of his 
own castle. When love came to me I felt a desire to write this story in verse. T wrote 
it in the year 1180 Hxjri in the southern country, f Lamman Des is the present Montgomery 
district of the Panjab. ] It was the year 1820 of the Birkramaiit era. [ These two dates 
do not exactly correspond, but the poem was written in a.d. 1766,] 

When I produced the tale among learned men it became known to the world. Waris. 
those who have recited the Holy Raima have attained salvation. Kharral Hans is a well- 
known place. Here I composed this^^tory. Poets, you should determine the worth of my 
poem, I have let my horse loose in the arena. Other poets have wasted their efforts in 
writing on petty themes [ ground in an handmill ]. I have composed a grand poem 
[ lit, ground my grain in a bullock-driven mill ]. 

O wise man, you should note that there is a secret under the guise of my words, T 
have written this Hir with care and meditation. Young people read it with pleasure . I have 
planted a flower to give a sweet savour. Thank God my purpose is achieved. I have 
worked at it anxiously day and night. I have no capital of good works. Of what can 
I be proud? I have no hope without Thy grace. I am only a poor sinner. Without 
the favour of the Prophet I am helpless. I am ashamed of rav unworthiness. The sinner 
trembles at the thought of the last trump even as the faithful are afraid for the faith and as 
pilgrims long for the sight of the Kaaba, even as the General thinks about the state of his 
army and as servants are afraid of their pay being out for neglect of duty. 

Of all the wretched Panjab I am most concerned for Kasur. I am concerned for mv 
faith and conscience even as Moses was frightened on Holy Sinai. Ghasis will 
get .paradise and martyrs claim their houris. The world is outwardly faw but 
inwardly it is bad even as the sound of a drum is beautiful from afar. 0 God ? grant me 
faith and dignity and honour. Our hope is only on God the Bountiful. Waris Bikh, I have 
no capital o^’ good works. God grant me Thy presence. 

waris Shah lives at Jandiala and is the pupil of the Saint of Kasur. Having finished 
the story I presented it to my master for his acceptance. (He elevates whom he will and 
throws down whom he will. God alone is great. All excellences and dignity are in 
God alone. I am helpless.) 

H rrhis interesting but somewhat rambling Epilogue is translated at full lengtbwithout any attempt 
at excision or condensation. The rest of the poem has been considerably condensed but nothing mj* 

poi»tant 1^8^ bqou oii|itt©d — 0, F. 
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With the aid of Shakerganj I hare conferred this benefit on the world. WSiris Shah, 
your name will be famous, if God be kind. O Lord ! accept my humility. Dispel all my . 
infirmities. Waris Shllh has shed the light of his genius over all the faithful in the world. 
O God ! this is always my prayer that I may lean always on Thy support. Let me depart 
from this world in peace and give me Thy grace in the end. Keep me in Thy love and take 
the load of trouble off my shoulders. 

May he who reads or copies my poor efforts derive pleasure. May the Prophet be 'yom* 
intercessor and watch over you, past, present and future. 0 Almighty God ! overlook the 
fault of poor Wliris Sh§,h. By the grace of God I have fulfilled the request of my dear 
friends. The story of true lovers is like the scent of a rose in a garden. He who reads it 
with love in Ms heart will be able to separate the truth from the false, 

I have written a poem of much pith even as a string of royal pearls. I have written 
it at length and embellished it with various beauties. I have written it as a parable. It is as 
beautiful as a necklace of rubies. He who reads it will be much pleased and the people will 
praise it. 

Wins Shah is anxious to see God’s face even as Hir longed for her lover. I make my 
request before the Holy Court of God, who is the Lord of Mercy. If I have let fall a word 
in ignorance may God forgive me. Without Thy justice I have no shelter. My safety 
depends on Thy grace. May my anxieties about my faith and the world vanish. This 
is my only prayer. May God pardon him who copies these words and give his bounty to 
those who recite it, Blay its readers enjoy the book. 0 God ! preserve the honour of ' all 
men. Let every man depart from this world with his shortcomings hidden from the 
])ublio. God give all the faithful faith, conscience and a sight of His presence in the Day of 
Judgment. 


APPENDIX. 

HtR AND RANJHA OE WARIS SHAH, 1776 a.t). 

( A Gritioal Analysis.) 

Bv MULTANI [0. F. USBORNE ]. 

[This analysis is based on Piran Ditta’a edition printed for Mian Muhammad Din. The 
most complete edition of this poem is probably that lately published by the Newal Kishore 
Printing Works, Lahore, by L. Kashi Ram, 1332 a.h:.= 1915 a.d. (1000 copies). It pro- 
fesses to be Muhammad Din’s edition of Piran Ditta’s text.] 

The love story of Hir and Ra,njha is the most famous of all Panjabi tales. There have 
been at least twenty different versions of the story printed in the vernacular written at 
different times by different poets. As far as the European public is concerned, the story 
vras first brought to their notice by Garein de Tassy, the French scholar, who published in 
French a translation of Makbul’s version. Next came Captain (now Sir Richard) Temple, 
who printed in his “Legends of the Panjab” two other versions, one from Jhang, the other 
from Patiala. Last came the Rev. Mr^ Swynnerton, who gave an Abbottabad version of 
the story in his “Romantic Legends of the Paujab.” 
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Tomplo in ins book alludes to tbe version by Waris Shab and says be bas been told that 
it is the most popular of all and that it bas tbe reputation of having been written in tbe most 
idiomatic Panjabi. Temple is right in both of these criticisms. 

There are many reasons why an English translation of Wtois Shah’s poem would be 
welcome. In the first place it is the most popular and best written book in the Panjabi 
language. The language of the dialogues — ^and the book is made up principally of dialogue 
— cor^responds almost exactly with the vernacular spoken in the Central and West Central 
parts of the Panjab. There could be no better text book for students of the language. 

The Central dramatic situation — a, girl in love with a man whom she is not allowed 
to marry, hurriedly married elsewhere against her will — is a good one and it must strike a 
sympathetic chord in the heart of every man and woman in the Panjab. 

But the chief merit of Waris SMh’s poem is that roimd this interesting central problem, 
he has woven an excellent description of Panjab village life. I doubt if there is any other 
book which gives such a good picture of the village life of this province. 

We are told that BuUah Shah, a Sufi poet and contemporary of Waris Shah was a great 
friend of Barshani Nath. The latter from his name appears to have beena Jogi. Possibly 
WMs Shdh too was personally acquainted with some of the Jogis. Prom internal evidence 
of the poem I should gather this was the case. His description of the Jogis on Tilla, of 
their jealousy of Ranjha and of their quarrels with Balnath, gives the impression of a 


picture drawn from personal experience. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the whole poem is the light it throws on the Jat 
character. It is admitted, I think, by everybody that Waris Shah has drawn the Jat to 
the life. The Jat is a rough and violent person. His chief weapon of offence is cunning or 


brute force. Eanjha overcomes the scruples of the Mullah by the mere violence of his abuse 
and one is rather surprised that the Mullah gives way so tamely. Hir does not hesitate to 
thrash her lame uncle Kaido most immercifuUy ; Kaido retaliates later on in the story by 
an equahy savage onslaughton Hit’s girlfriends. Both sides indulge in a lot of very rough 
horse play. Chuchak remarks with pride that Jats are crafty swindlers. 

When Chuchak finds that his buffaloes refuse to eat after KAnjha’s dismissal, he at once 
recalls him, being apparently more concerned with the welfare of his cattle than with the 
reputation of hie daughter. Hue attitude of Hir-e parents is a Uttle purfh^ 1^^ 
shortly before this Chuchak has been declaring that ffir ought to be poisoned and kiM for 
her outrageous conduct, and her mother Milki had been equally emphatic, and yet they ask 
Bhniha to come hack, thus inviting a repetition of the scandal. 

Their whole attitude towards their daughter is interesting. Their anger seems mainly 
prompted by personal pride; what they are chieiiy eonoemed about is net that Hfc has 
Lne what is wrong, but that they will get taunted about rt by other p^pie m t e 
When Kaido proposes to poison Hlr, the chid argument he uses js tha,t if the bials lot Bilnjta 
^y Hir. the Ls in future will incur the reproadi of douhte dealing They poj^ Hm 
Ttta. punish Hir er Banjha but to save themselves from the sarcasms of them ne^hhonrs. 

The interview between Eanjha and Balnath throws an interesting light on tlm ehara^ 
of both sides When once EInjha has been initiated as a Jogi by Balnath, ho throws oB ^ 
1^0 ^‘ai^rlt his rLl object in becoming a Jogi was to obtain in tbs* dh^ 
^ tArview with Hir Balnath is naturally angry at haying been thus deceived, and yet 
:tT:^ Zty f:w^tesEanjha™ him round to such an estmrtthat he induces 
him to offer a solemn prayer for the success of his adventure. 
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Is it to Banjha’s merit to liave taken in a holy man, or the holy man’s merit to have 
perceived a real case of true love, or is the holy man a bit of a muff and easily swindled ? 
It may be that Waris Shah is intentionaUy painting the Jats in rather black colotirs, 
for he goes out of his way on two occasions to indulge in a violent tirade against them. 

Legend relates that the Dogar Jats of GChatta Zahid turned the poet out of their village, 
because they thought he was on too friendly terms with a woman called Bhag Bhari. This 
is probably true. There is a reference to Bhag Bhari once in the poem and it is not unlikely 
that the poet’s love affair with Bhag Bhari inspired him to write his Hir. I have no doubt, 
that he drew freely on his own experiences in describing many of the episodes. 

I will now give a brief analysis of the story. As far as I know, Wi^ris ShS,h has never 
been translated into English before. Piran Ditta’s text is not very accurate and it contains 
many obvious repetitions and interpolations. I have unfortunately not had time to check 
the translation as carefully as I could wish, and if it is in places inaccurate I should be very 
glad if any mistakes could be communicated to me. 

The poem opens with a typical Muhammadan preface, the praise of God in somewhat 
Sufiistic phraseology. " ‘ Praise be to God who made Love the foundation of the world.” “God 
was the first lover ; he loved the Prophet Muhammad.” Next comes an invocation to the 
Pour Priends of the Prophet, Abu Bakr, Umar, Usman and Aii followed by an invocation 
to Pirs and more especially to Mohiuddin, the special Pir of the !l^et and to Shakar Gunj the 
famous saint of Pak Pattan. “When Shakar Gunj made his abode at Pak Pattan the 
Pimjab was delivered of all its troubles.” Then come a few lines explaining how the book 
came to be written. “ My friends came to me and said ‘ rewrite for us the forgotten 
story of the love of Hir and Banjha.’ ” The poet explains the pains he has taken in writir^ 
the poem. “ I have bridled the steed of rare geixius, set love on his back and let him loose 
iu the field.” 

The style then drops to a more sober narrative, a description of Takht Hazara and the 
E-anjhaJats. We are then introduced to the family of Mauju headman (Chaudhri) of the 
village and Dhido his youngest and favourite son known later in the story as RS-nJha. Mauju 
dies. B^njha quarrels with his brothers and their wives. The dialogue between 
Banjha and his sisters-in-law is most vivacious and natural. The Elazi is called in to parti- 
tion the family land and, being suitably bribed, he gives the worst land to Banjha. Bffnjha 
on account of these family disagreements decides to leave his home and seek his fortimes 
elsewhere. His first adventure is at a mosque where he wishes to put up for the night. He 
has a battle of words with the Mullah. 

The incident is interesting partly for the satirical description of the Mullah and partly for 
the light it throws on the free-thinking attitude of the Jats. “ Tell me, ” says B&njha, “ the 
difference between what is holy and what is unholy ; what is prayer made of ? Who ordained 
prayer ? ” It is noticeable that the Mullah is unable to answer any of these questions and the 
interview ends in a typical exchange of abuse, B&njha is ultimately allowed to spend the 
night in the mosque. The next incident is Banjha ’s adventure at the ferry where he comes 
into colhsion with Luddan the boatman. We are introduced here for the first time to the 
' fascination which B4njha’s musical powers and his beauty exercise over the people he meets. 
The character of Luddan the ferryman is treated on the same broad humourous lines as that 
of the Mullah. The next scene is at this same ferry and the first meeting of Rfinjha and Hir 
is described. 
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The beauty of Hir and her girl friends is detailed in a somewhat high flown 
language, but a good deal of the imagery is interesting and some of it is worth quoting. Sir’s 
beauty “ slays Khatris and Kbojas in the bazaar ” like a murderous Kazilbash trooper 
riding out of the military camp. We meet here the word which gave its name to the Urdu 
language “ urd bazaar.” Incidentally this gives us an interesting glimpse of the terror 
inspired by the Kazilbash horseman and perhaps recalls the sack of Delhi by Nadir Shah. 
“ The eyes of Hit’s girl friends were pencilled with the collyrium of Ceylon and Kandahar.” 
“ Their eye-brows are like the bows of Lahore.” “ The ring in Hit’s nose shone like the 
polar star.” “Her beauty was as mighty as the onset of a storm.” “ Her features were 
as lovely as the curves of a manuscript ” and “ her teeth were as beautiful as the seeds 
of pomegranate.” “ Her locks are bke black cobras sitting on the treasures of the Bar.” 
(The belief is fairly widespread that cobras sit guarding bm'ied treasure). “ The onset of her 
beauty was as if armies from Kandahar had swept over the Punjab. This simile gives 
us an interesting picture of the recurrent invasions of India by the Muhammadans of 
Afghanistan and Central Asia. It is a simile that often recurs in the poem. Hir then 
abuses the boatmen for letting BAnjha sleep on her couch. “ They Hir and her girl 
friends-^escended on the boatman like a hailstorm sweeps over a field.” HSr then 
addresses Banjfia interview ends in both falling in love with each other. 

The ccmversation of the two lovers is jwnrticularly interesting to English readers as the 
nosition of women in the east and the west is quite different. Hence the love scenes are 
Lt in a different mould and the whole atmosphere of the love-making is quite different from 
that to which we are accustomed in the romantic literature of Europe. In the west the m^ 
is the lover and the woman the beloved. It is the man who falls m love with the woman ai^ 

tries to win her affection. Man is the hunter, the pursuer, and woman the objwt of 

In the Panjab, and possibly in the east generally, the situation seems somewhat 

nearly ah Panjab literature the woman is the lover. More emphasm is laid on the woi^s 

affection for the man than on the man’s for the woman. It is she who mak^ love te the m^. 

The affection of course rapidly becomes mutual. g 

Hir is the lover and that the first advances come from her It m ^ ^^t 

suggests Ranjha Then, later on in ins story, it 

in this respect would surely have been taken hy her in this disguise. It is the 

is Hir who suggests that Rfinjha 2d be calkd 

woman who suggests the ruse by the whole initiative lies wilh 

in as a physician to cure her. poor spmted creature oompa^ 

Hir. and as fax as the love-story is concerned Ran, ha is a ve^ P 

ffir. The he™ of fho lovo-oto^ io corta^y Hh " ^ ^ 

If this is typical of Panjabi love affairs at ^ j abduction and 

the of io ludioo Ponaf Coho ^ H th. 

r unning away with other peoples initiative in such affairs, ^e certainly ought not 

woman is the lover been for a long time the opinion of the 

"B:;rL^dl.essionandIwinreturntothe 
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From the English point of view it is, as I have said, interesting to note that the prin- 
cipal advances come from Hir and that Kanjha somewhat condescendingly agrees to accept 
them. It is Ranjha who is doubtful about Bar’s fidelity and he has no hesitation in 
informing the lady of this fact. 

Hir then goes to her parents and persuades her father and mother to take on Ranjha as 
their cowherd. 

“ My father ”, urges Hir, ” he is as learned as Solomon and he can shave the very beard 
of Plato. He has cunning to trace out thefts and he speaks with wisdom in the assembly 
of the elders. He can decide thousands of disputes and is learned in the wisdom of the Dogar 
Jats. He can swim buffaloes across the river and recover stolen cattle. He stands stead- 
fast in his duty as a wrestler stands firm in the midst of the arena.” 

Hir is successful in her endeavours and Ranjha is taken on as cowherd. 

We then get a picture of Rd^njha looking after the cattle in the Bar. In the forest he 
meets the Fiye Pirs — ^ILhwaja Klhizar, the God of waters; Shakr Gunj, the saint of Pak Pattan; 
Shahbaz Kalandar of Uch ; Zakaria of Multan, and Sayyad Jalal of Bukhara, also known as 
Makhdum Jahanian. The Pirs console Ranjha and promise that he shall be successful in 
his pursuit of Hir, “ Hir has been bestowed on you by the Darbar of God.” 

Each of the Pirs then gives him a present, Khwaja Khizar a turban tuft, Sayyad Jalal a 
dagger, Zakaria a stick and blanket, Lai Shahbaz Kalandar a ring, and Shakar Ganj 
a handkerchief. 

Then comes a passage in praise of buffaloes, “ They swim in the deep waters ; their 
soft eyes were like lotus buds and their teeth like rows of pearls.” After this Hir comes to 
visit Ranjha in the forest. 

These frequent visits of Hir to Ranjha in the forest start scandal among the village 
gossips and Hir’s mother Milki gives her a severe lecture. 

“ The taunts of the village folk have burnt me up utterly. Would to God no daugther 
likeHir had ever been born to me.” Hir, however, will not listen to her mother and refuse's 
to give up R&njha. 

Next, Hir’s crippled xmcle Kaidu, the villain of the piece, comes on the scene. He has 
heard rumours of the love affair and he determines to see for himself if it is true. Disguised 
as a fakir, he gets into the forest and begs food from Ranjha. Ranjha unsuspectingly gives 
him part of the food Hir has brought him from her home. When Hir comes back from 
the river, Ranjha tells her of the visit of the fakir. Hir rounds on him for being such a 
fool as to be taken in by Kaidu, and she runs off and catches Kaidu on the way to the 
village and gives him a severe thrashing. 

Kaidu, however, escapes with a piece of the food which Ranjha -gave him and he shows 
it to the village elders as evidence of the shame which Hir is bringing on the village; . he 
advices Bar’s parents to get her married at once. 

There is another scene between Hir and her piother. Hir throughout is . unrepentant. 

The scandal is so pronounced that Ohuchak decides to send RAnjha away. “ TeU 
ihe, brothers of the Sials”, he " says reflectively, “ what use have we for> a cowherd 
like' this I I did not engage him to be a bull among my cows. I meant him to take my 
bui^rdea'’iBhd not girls into the fcrest I ” ... 
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ftnjlia then leaves Chuckak’a service exclaiming, “May thieves take your buffaloes 
and daooits run away with your calves ! What do I care for your buffaloes or your daughter, 
for twelve years I have grazed your buffaloes and now you turn me out without wages.” 

When Ranjha leaves, the buffaloes refuse to graze and many of them get lost, so 
Ohuchak decides to ask Banjha to come back. Ranjha agrees to come back and is 
installed again as cowherd. The Five Pirs again appear to Hir and Ranjha and assure 
them o^ their ultimate happiness. 

The Kazi then appears and scolds Hir for her conduct. Hir argues with the and 
her parents and flatly refuses to give up Ranjha. Hir sends a message to Ranjha that she 
is unhappy with her parents. Ranjha again has an interview with the Five Pirs; he sings 
before them and gains their further approval. Ranjha’s skill in music is explained at some 
length. If the passage is not an interpolation, it is rather an unnecessary display of musical 
learning on the part of the author. 

This appears to be rather typical of Waris Sh§.h. On several occasions he is rather 
fond of displaying his learning. For instance in his description of the different kinds of 
grasses and buffaloes in the Bar and in his description of RS^njha’s medical skill. Indian 
readers of the poet are greatly impressed by this and they regard his learning as little less 
than miraculous. 

After this musical interlude R&njha discusses the nature of love with Mithi the barber 
woman, Mithi professes to explain the differing nature of woman of various castes in love 
affairs, Sikh women, Bengali women, Hill women, etc. This passage is rather an insipid 
tour de force and probably a good deal of it is interpolated. 

RS.njha and Hir then take Mithi into their confidence and arrange to meet in her house. 

Then comes rather an interesting description of Bar and her friends and RSinjha bathing 
in the Ohenab. Klaido again hears that Rfinjha and Hir are meeting in the forest and he tells 
Hir’s parents. Hir and her mother have angry words. Hir’s mother indulges in some very 
pointed criticism of her daughter’s conduct. 

The author shows himself completely acquainted with the more pointed features of the 
feminine vocabulary. This passage is probably the most complete dictionary of Panjabi 
feminine abuse that has yet appeared in print. For obvious reasons I do not venture to 
translate it. 


The wicked uncle Kaido again distinguishes himself by discussing Hit’s escapades with the 
elders of the village. Htr’s girl friends tell her Kaido has been spreading scandal about her. 
They catch him and give him a thorough thrashing. The violence of the Jat girls is wdl 
brought out in this and other passages. “ The girls encircled him even as police gaante^ 
encircle Lahore. They burnt his hut and let dogs and chickens loose all over his things.” 

This passage perhaps refers to the police-guards put round Lahore by Adma Beg to watch 


over the Sikhs. , , • z. • i . 

The return of the girls after wrecking Kaido’s hut is described in Another historical simile. 

“ It was as if the royal armies had returned to Lahore^ after subduing Muttra. Th s 

probably refers to the invasion of Muttra by Ahmad Shah in 1758.^» 

" i ifif* oaotinw from written by Mabammad Islam, 

12 See mhot, vol. Vrll. pa?e IbS, quotm? icora ^ *r seoretlv commnnioatin? vnth the 

aoonternporary writer, ^ ia the be!?inninj of the fourth yew of the 

Abdali, invited him to come to IT n(i,z->^n. _ Acootu ravaeed it. proceeded to Muttra, wharo he 
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Kaido then eomplair^ to the panohayat who try and sooth his wounded feelings. They 
call up the girls and ask them why they have treated Kaido in this way. The girls make a 
spirited hut obviously untrue defence. They put their fingers into their mouths with amazfe- 
ment and replied. “ He is a lewd and wicked fellow, he pinches oot cheeks and handles us in 
a mighty unbecoming fashion.” 

The girls then go and complain to BClki. They exclaim sarcastically, “ You are kind to 
a quarrelsome knave like this cripple, and make your daughters stand before the village 
elders. This is a new kind of justice.” 

K!aido is discontented with his treatment at the hands of the panohayat and accuses them 
of partiality. Chuchak rebukes Kaido saying, “ Ours is not a panohayat of men without 
shame or fear of God. We do the thing that is just and hate the thing that is evil. Let me 
see with my own eyes that your story is true and I will cut the throat of this wicked 
hussy and turn the shepherd out of this country.” 

Kaido then lies in ambush in the forest and seeing one day Hir and RS-njha together he 
runs off and tells Chuchak. Chuchak saddles his horse and surprises the lovers in each other’s 
company. Hir with admirable commonsense and presence of mind suggests that her father 
had better overlook and pardon this escapade and that the less he talks about it the better it 
will be for the family honour and peace of mind. Chuchak with equal commonsense comes 
to the conclusion that the sooner he gets Hir safely married the better. 

The scene then shifts to R§.njha’s home at Takht Hazara. His brothers and their wives 
exchange letters with Hir and her father suggesting they shall let RSnjha come back to his 
home. Chuchak replies with spirit, “ We will not turn him out but if he wants to go and see 
his brothers nobody will prevent him.” 

Rftnjha’s sister-in-law has a distinctly feminine slap at Hir: “If you want boys to 
debauch we can supply you with plenty.” She then adds with an admirable touch of feminine 
jealousy, “ If you wish to compete with us on the score of beauty we are quite ready to accept 
the challenge.” 

Hir is quite ready with her retort : "Hid RSniha’s sisters-in-law love him so much that 
thev turned him out of his father’s house ” ? Hir firmly refuses to give up RSnjha, saying 
maliciously, “ He refuses to go however much you may exert yourselves.” I have quoted 
some of the remarks in the letters to show that Waris Sh&h is not without some skill in draw- 
ing characters. 

Chuchak next discusses to whom he shall marry Hir. It is pointed out to him by the 
brotherhood that the Sials have never given their daughters to RSnjha Jats ; hence marrying 
her to RInjha is vetoed as out of the question. Chuchak is advised by his friends and 
relations to marry Hir to Saida, a Khera. The Kheras had suggested the alliance, and as it 
was a good match, Chuchak decides to give Hir in marriage to Saida. 

Hir upraids her mother when she hears of these matrimonial arrangements being made 
briiind her hack. The Sial girls come and sympathize with Raniha on his bad luck and they 
npraid Hir for being faithless to RA,njha. I0r tells the girls to bring R&njha to see her in 
the disgmse of a girl and she defends herself sa 3 dng, “ I have been telling my lover to run 
away with me, but the silly fellow missed his chance. Wliy does he turn round now and blame 

his bad fortune V* Then follows the descri|)tion of the preparations made by Chuchal^ fo? 
the marriage. 
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Agamas, manuals of teaching, used by certmn 

Saiva Sects . . • > • • * • * • 

Agni-kund, the, on Mt. Abu 117 

Ahdrasdgas-a, an encyclopedia by Valiaia- 

. . . . . . 156 

sena • • 

A^imadnagar, History of the Ni^m Shahi 

Kings of. See “History of the Ni?am 

Shibi Kings of Ahmadnagar.” 

Aikya, stage VI in the Vira Saiva system, 7, 67 

Ajmer, raided by the Mers 

Akbar, classification of cultivable lands under, 

76, 191 ; conquest of Gujarat by, 80 ; 

bii^place of, 186, 187 ; connection of, 
with Aljmadnagar, in the reign of Murtaja 
Nisam^ahl .. •• •• 202, 239-241 

Akhenaten, K., built Ethiopia 137 

Akkadian language 

AiaVddtn Khilji, 80 ; military administration 
of! m 191 1 S. India. 152. 206-208, 230 

Aloamenes, statue of Hecate by . . • • • • 1^ 

Alexander the Great, effect on coinage of India, 142 
'Ali Adil Shah I, of Bijapfir, connection of, 
with Ahmadnagat in the reign ^ 

Kisam Shah I . . ■ . • • . 30' 0/' 0^ 

‘Ali Barid Shah of Bidar, relations of, with 

68 

Shall I .. •• ni 

aJmorreimaa, Port., hemorrhoids .. 

Al 43 ultah.al-Adil, a title of Sher Shah S4r . . 184. 


Amadahath, Ahmadabad . . . . 1, 2 

Amaravati Sculptures in the Colombo Museum, 
note on one of the .. •• .. U1 

Amarkot, birthplace of Akbar . . . . 186, 187 

amtn, official under Sher Shfih Sfir . . 186, 190 

Amir-ul-lTmara, of Berar. See Murtaza Sayyid. 
Ammon, temple of, at Mieroe . . . . . . 136 

Amnesty for European fugitives . . . , 184 

am rfo-yarbha, ceremony .. •• ..211 

AmafenJom, the ship . . ■ • • • • • 2 

Anaietohan. See Adrichem. 

AwaiTnalai temple inscription . . . • 216, 217 

Ananda, connection with the Bhikkunfs . . 227 

Ananda Temple, Pagan ^ 

Anaatavarma, inscription of 76 

Anarta, identification of 218 

Anathapur, Penugonda 233 

Ancient India, by Profewnr H, N. Ball, M.A, 

(book-notice) 148—152 

Language. See South Andaman 
Language. 

Andhra, oo., under the E. C^Jukyas, 230 ; un- 
der the Kakatiyas of Orangal . . . . 282 

Andrews, Mr. Robert, proposed a treaty with 

t the l^ing of Kandy ^31 

Anhel, legendary ancestor of the Mers of 
Merwara 

author of the Sdrolatd, and of 
the Karmopadeiintpaddhati, identified with 
SalAnhuddha^ofVarendi” •• ..1*6 

Annals of the Bhandartar Institute, VoL II, 
pt. 2, (book-aoticse) * 

Anfip, legendary ancestor of tiie Mers of Met- 

. * • • * * 114 

"WQiCSe * • * * " 

Anfipa, territory of K&rtavirya 21^221 

Apabhraiiria Stahahas of 

(TarkavAgiSa) . . ■ • ■ • . 

Arabic History of Gujarat, VoL IT, edited y 

Sir E. Denison Ross, (book-notice) -• »« 

Arabs, early fading communities of, on E. 

Coast of India . . ’ 

AA™lt Hill., tom. of fto Ito of 
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xlrjima, Kartavirya, king of the Haihaya , , 217 
Aryans, of N. W. India, ancestors of the . . 133 
Ary^varta, in the MahdhMrata times , . 218 
Asad SiS.n, Gujarati, of Georgian origin, in 
the service of Mortaza Nizam Shah I, 29 — 32, 

34—36, 66, 67, 69, 202, 236, 237—240 
ascetics, female . . • * * • • « 225, 226 

Asia Minor, evidence of the Hittites in, 123, 

124, 133 ; metal mines of, attract Baby- 
lonian kings, 134 ; Sargon’s campaign against, 135 
Asia, Western, New Light from, 119 — 125, 133 — 137 
Assur, excavations and discoveries in, 125, 

133—136 

Assyria, inscriptions, etc., from, 120, 124, 125; 

conquest of Egypt by . . * . . - 135, 137 

Assyriology, early idea of, 120 ; Berlin Chair of, 

121 , 122 

astaprudf a weight . . . . * - ..140 

Astronomical Instruments in the Delhi Mn- 
smm, by G. B. Kaye, (book-notice) . . . , 132 

A§vaghosha, evidence for, and against, K^li- 
d§;sa’s imitation of . . . . . . • . 196 

at}td-rdjya^ interpretation of the term, and 
the date of Lakshmai?asena, 154, 155 ; sug- 
gested synonyms for . . . . . , 155, 156 

Avanti, 192, 195 ; identified . . . . 218, 219 

ayas^ meaning of , . . • . * . . . . 140 

Ay-vel, the Ay kiug^s of N5.njiafid, referred 
to in the Vel\'i-Kudi plates . . . • 214, 215 


Bslbur, Emperor, Sher Sh^h Sfir’s connec- 
tion with, 163 ; death of .. 164, 179, 180 

Babylonia, inscriptions of, 120, 124 ; language, 
etc., 121, 122, 125; attacks Asia Minor, 134, 135 
B5dami, Vatapi, 229 ; XJdayar inscriptions 

at . , . . 233 

Bahadur Sh5.h of Gujarat, Humayun’s cam- 
paign against, 180; death of . , , . . . 181 

Bahfir Khfin Lohani, Governor of Bihar, 
afterwarrls Sultan Muhammad, protector of 
Sher Shah Sur , , . . , , . . . . 163 

B^hmanis, of Kulbarga, 211 ; independence of, 232 
Bakhtiyar Khilji, and Lakshmanasena, dates 

of 145 

Bakkar, Sind, Sher Shlih Sur’s issue of coins 

at, 188; flight of Humayun to .. 185, 187 

Balb^ dynasty of Bengal . . . . , . 209 

B§na’s Hctrsacaritay notes on some passages in, 242 
inscription , . . . . . . , 78 

aignifieation of 76 


Barars, a Mer Clan . . . , . . . . 114 

Bfegis, Marfithfis .. .. 129 

Barrackpur plate of Vijayasena, reference to • 
Vallasena in the . . 147, 153, 157, 158 

Basava, leader and probably founder of the 
Saiva or Ling^yat Sect, Vaehanas attri- 
buted to - , . . , . 7 — 12, 36 — 40, 54 — 57 

Beilpaars Raadja. See Bhilfip§.r. 

Belabo inscription of BhojavarmS, . . ^ . 157 

Bell, Francis, attemi^ts suicide at Porto 

Novo . . , . . . 152 

Bel-Merodach temple, Babylon, early mira- 
cle play in 136 

Belpfir* See Bhilapfir, 

Benares, captured by Sher Sh^h Sflr . . 163, 183 

Bencoolen , . . . , , , , , , . . 60 

Bengal, invaded by Sher Sh9>h Sur, 180 ; con- 
quered, 182 — 184; and administered, 186, 

190 ; invaded by Sultan Ghiy§.su’ddin . . 209 
Berar, connection of Ahmadnagar with, in the 
reign of Murta?fi Nizam ShMi T, 30, 202, 235 — ^238 
Bhiigalpur copperplate inscription . . . . 78 

Bhakkar. See Bakkar. 

Bhakti, stage I in the Vira Saiva system, 7-12, 36 
Bhamaha, recognised as an authority by both 

schools of Prakrit philology 13 

BhS,skara, XJdayar, territory of . . 234, 235 

Bhatarka, Mer chief, conquered Vallabhipur. . 118 
Bhatta Aniruddha ‘‘ of Varendi,^’ yuru to 
VaUMasena . . . . . ; . . , , 146 

Bhai^ta Bh9;vadeva, Smriii writer, minister 
to Harivarmfi . . . , . . . . 153, 164 

bhiklcunis^ Buddhist order of nuns . , 225 — 227 

Bhil6.plbr, S. of Baroda, chief of • • . . , , 6 

Bhim SolSnki, k. of Anhilvfid§-, possibly a 

Gujar 117 

BMtto inscription . . ♦ . . . . . 50 

Bhojas, early home of the . , , , . . 218 

Bhojavarmfi, copper-plates of, 153 ; defeated 
by Vijayasena, 153, 154 ; Belabo inscription 

of .,157 

Bhrigu-Kachha, Broach, suggested site of the 
Mahishmati of Kfirtavirya, 217, 218, 220, 221 
Bhrigus, tribe, home of . . . . , , . . 220 

'bh'dmicchidra, and bhilmischidraf confusion 
between the terms, 77 ; various uses of, 78, 79 

Bibliography, A Provisional, of the Muham- 
madan Architecture of India, 81 — 108, 165 — 179 
Bidar, connection of Ahmadnagar with, in 
the reign of Murtaz^ Nizilm Sh^h I, 30, 31, 67 — 72 
Bih9.r, Sher Sh5h S fir’s connection with, 163, 

164, 179—184 

Bijfipfir, connection of Ahmadnagar with, 
in the reign of MurtazA, Nizfim Shfih I, 29n., 

30, 32n., 67—73, 125—128, 200—202, 237—242 
Bilgrfim, Sher Shfih Sur’s victory over Hu- 
mfiyun at . . , . . , . , 185, 186 

Bodh-Gaya inscription , . . . . . 154, 165 
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Boghaz Keui, Hittite capital, eifiaeiform tablets 
from, 123, 124, 133 — 135 ; another name of, 134 
bomb accident in the Great War . . . . 42 

Boyd, Mr, Hugh, of Madras, captured by the 

l^reneh 

hraJimdcarinis, the . . , . , , 225, 226 

Brahmans, forest lands granted to, 77, 78 ; 
admit Mers and Gujars to their caste, 

115 — 119; the Maga sect of, 116 n., 118; 
the Chitp4van, 117 ; the Prathamas^khas 
or Mid-day Paraiyans, 158, 159; the 


Thitharisagais . . . * . . . . 159 

Bralima-randhra^ meaning of . . . . . , 56 

Brahmastpuri temple, identihcation of . , 208 

brahmavddinis, female writers of hymns , . 225 
Britain, and the * Tin-land * of the Assur 
tablets . . . . . . . . . . , , 136 

Broach, site of the MIthishmatf of K^rtavorya, 

217, 218, 220, 221 
Bi^yan, Mr., of Fort St. George, lunatic . . 152 


Buddha, Gautama, representations of the 
conception of, 112; suggested founder of 
the Samnyasa system for women . . 225, 226 

Buddhism, 51 ; and Hinduism, struggle be- 


OJmnt of Mysdeap and Other Puem^, by Am«ii 
Ttihani (book-notice) , . , . . * 

Chauhan, a stock name of the Mers of Mer- 
w^ra, 114, 117, 118; now a Bajput tribe, Hi 
Oiaunsi, Sher ShMi Sftr’s victory at . . 1S3 — ig5 

Cheros, Sher Shih Sdr’s relations with the * . 183 
Qiidambaram temple, destroyed by Maifk 


Kafdr 


• 

* • tt 4 

208 

chidra^ signiflcation of the 

term 


• • * m 

77 

CMnah^d'iil’aih, signification 

of the 

term 


50 

chinam, lime 


. » 

» * % * 

m 

ChitHs, a Mer clan 


• 

* • mm 

114 

Ghitor, Mer conquest of, 

118. 

119; 

taken by 


Sher Shah Sdr . . 

, 

« 

. . 189, 

10! 

Ghitipfivans, Brahman sept 

. * 

IIS, 

117 

Ch6]as, expansion of the 

, 230 

; later seats of 


the 

. 

« • 

.. 231, 

232 

choultry, meaning of 

. 

. . 

» . 0 • 

111 

Chuehak, a Syai of Rangpfir, 

father of HIr, 



H.B. 

, 35, 

53, 59, 62 

l-§4 


Chuliars, E. Coast Muhamnoadans . . . * 224 

Chuni-r, acquired by Sher Sh4h Sdr, 164, 

180 ; besieged by Humiydn . . - . 1 81-183 

Chdramin, BrUhman governor of Boht^s, 181, 182 


tween . . . . . - . . . . 143, 144 

Buddhist Nuns . . . • . . . . 225—227 

Bukka, Uday^r Chief 233 

BOndf, Mer raids on . . . . . . 113, 114 

Btirhan Ni«§m Sh6h II, claims the throne of 
Aiuhadiiagar, 31 ; flight of . . 32, 236, 240 

Burhi-n-ud-din. See Burhan Nizilm Sh§.h 11. 
Burma, inscriptions found in . . • . * . 164 

Burmese Proverbs, some . . • . ♦ . 227 


Caile* See Old KayaL 

CaloStra, Nicolaes, emissary from SivUji in 


1664 3 

Candanl^, disciple of Mahi-vira . . . » • . 226 

cand/ra. See gold. 

caste, in the Yira Saiva system . . . • 40 

Ceylon, lost historical papers relating to - • 131 
chachar, meaning of . . . . . • . . 76 

chahra, suggested symbolic connection with 
the dome . . . . . . . . , . 80 

Ghiblukya. See Soli-nkf. 

Chaiukyas, E., 230, 232 ; W. . , . . 229, 233 

Champollion, Egyptologist * . - - . , 120 

Chand Bibi, of BQapur . . . . 69 n, 125 n. 

ChandoSf the ship, desertion from . , * . 162 

Chandra dynasty, in Vikri-mapura . . . • 163 

Chandragupta II, attempted identiflcation of, 
with the Chandragupta of the Mvdrd- 
Bdkethasa . . . . . . • • 4 : 9^ — 61 


Chandragupta Maurya, in the Mi^dfd-Bdhsham, 60 


GinnamanOr inscriptions .. .. .. 212, 213 

Coinage Indian, evolution of, before the Chris- 
tian Era . . • - - . . . 139 — 143 

coinage, regular, Sher Sh6h SOx’s plan of . . 191 
coins, issued by Sher Sh5h SOr at Bakkar, 

188 ; gold and silver and copper, 191 ; methods 
of adapting previous issues of, 221 ; 
cormterfeit .• •* ** -* IM 

congee- See 

copper, a holy metal, 144) ; rMative value of, 

142 ; in Bactriaaa coinage . * - . * * 143 

Copper-plate Inscriptions. See Inscriptions — 
Copper-plate. 

Coromandel Coast, R, early trading com- 
munities on the • • * * • • • * 

counterfeit gold coins, measures for the suppres- 
sion of . . • - • • • - • • • • 

court-martial, punishment by . . • • 1^^» 162 

Qrutasligara, Jain Prakrit grammarian. • 62, 63 

cultivators. See peasantry, 
cuneiform tablets, Persian, 120— -122 ; from 
Boghaz Keui, 133, 134 ; from Ganis . . . . 135 

currency, in India, in early times, 140; a pri- 
vate enterprise, 141, 143 ; Baetrian, 142, 

143 ; indefinite, abolished by Sher Shah SOr, 191 


Dakhshin6patha, position of - . - • - - ^1^ 

Dakhan, Muhammadan incursions into the, 

2()5 211 » Muhammadan viceroyaltie® in 

the, 232 ; Akbar’s invasion of • - ^40, 241 
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dciMj coin introduced by Slier Shah Si^r 
Damascus, the great mosquo of . . 
Damietta, * dimity ’ derived from 
Mnciccheda^ signification of 
Danasdgarctf the, a work by VallRlasena, 


.. 191 
, . 79 

.. 221 
. . 77 

145, 

146, 150 
.. 230 
.. 141 

143, 144 


204 


Dautivarman, k. of Kanchi, defeat of 
Darius, receives gold dust as tribute 
Datt§»treya, three -headed god . . 

Daulatab^d. See Deogiri. 

Decline and Fall of the Hindus^ by S. B. 

Mookerjee, (book-notice) 

Defence^ the ship, execution for piracy on 

board . . . - • . * • • • . . 60 

Delhi, relations of Slier Sh^h SOr with, 185, 

186, 188, 207 ; under Muhammad Tughlak, 

209, 210, 231, 232 ; sack of . , H,B., 61, 63 

Deogiri (Devagiri) attacked by Al^u’-ddxn 

Khilji, 206 — 208 ; renamed Daulatabad, 209, 

210, 230, 232, 241 

Deopada Inscrixition .. .. 147, 148 

desertion, court-martial for, in 1689, 132 j de- 
sertion at sea, punishment for in 1689 • - 152 

Devabhhti* Sunga k., murdered . . 243, 244 

Devagiri, Y6dava capital 230, 232, 233 

Devarelya, I, of Ddayagiri, 234, 235 ; II, 234 ; 

inscriptions of . • . . . . . • * . 235 

Devendra MahS^rllja, inscription of . . . * 76 

Devap6*ladeva, Mongyr copper-plate of, 73, 78 

Dhanantar Vaid, celebrated Hindu physician, 

H.B., 34 

Dh4r, allotted to the Paflwar Mers 
dharana- See purdnas, 

Dharasena, inscription of 
DHdo. See B6/njha. 

Dhurvarfitja, inscription of 
Dhurvasena, inscription of 
Dictionary of the South Andaman 
See South i^daman Language. 

Dictionary, Geographical, of Ancient and Me- 
difeval India. See Geographical Dictionary, 
dimity, double origin of the term 
dimydlif a fabric , . 

Dingnaga, significance of the term discussed . . 
Dixon, Colonel . . . * . . . * 1 13; 

Djdwdf (book-notice) 

Dome, the swelling, origin of 
Domesday Books, two 

Dravidian India, 232, 234 ; inscriptions 
Devar&ya II in 
Drcmya^ meaning of 

Dugeude Mons., French priest in Surat 

1664 . 

Dukh Bhajan Nath, name adopted by BMjha, 

H.B., 34 

Dutchi the, ^ Surat in 1664, 1, 2 ; raid Porakad, 111 


117 


76 


• . * • 78 

. . 74, 77, 78 
Language* 


221 
221 
193 
114 
. . 243 
79, 80 
. . 162 
of 

. . 235 
.. 142 
in 

6 


Dvada MahftrAja, inscriptions of . . 73, 73 

Dv^asamudra, subdued by the Muhammadans, 

207, 210, 230 ; by Sundara P^Jjtdya . . 231, 233 

Dw§^rk9, Kus^asthali . . . . . , . , 218 


Egypt, discoveries relating to the early his- 
tory of, by ChampoHion, 120 ; by FHndera 
Petrie, 121 ; the Ethiopian dynasty of, 

137 ; Assyrian, and other conquests of, 135, 137 
EliehpOr, destroyed . • - • . . . . 241 

Enajetchen. See Adrichem. 

Bpigraphia Birmanica^ vol. II, pt., I., edited 
by CliaSr Duroiselle, (book-notice) . . . . 40 

Bpigraphia Birmanicat voL II, pt. TI, edited by 
Chas. Duroiselle, (book-notice) . . . . 132 

Ethiopia, early history of . . . . 136, 137 

etymology, folk etymology, as a source of 
the origin of technical and commercial 
names » . . . . . . . . . 221, 222 

Evans, Sir Arthur, discoveries in Crete by . • 123 


Factor’s complaint from Poraki;d in 1665, 109 — 111 
Fakhru’ddin Ahmad bin Ibrahimu’th Thaib!, 

13th century Arab ambassador to China • . 206 


Farid, Sher ShAh Sfir . . , . . . . . 161 

F§,rs, Persia proper . . . * . • . . 205 

Fath Khi,n of Kot Kabfil^^, robber chief, 
defeated by Sher Sh5.h Sfir 188 

Fath Malika, Afghan widow, Sher Sh^h SAr’s 
relations with . • . . . . . . 164, 180 

Faufddr» police officer . . . . . , . , 190 

Feringhees, reference to . , . . , . H.R., 43 

Fire-worship, among the Mers . . . , 116, 117 


Firishta, historian, favourite of Ibrihim 
‘Adil Shfth II of Bijfipfir, on Asad Khtoj 
29n. ; on Silhib Kh^n. 29n., 30n., 31n, — S3n. ; 
on Burhi-n Ni?Am Sh§>h IT., 32n.; on BijOpOtr, 

68n. — 72fx. ; on MustafS. 125a. ; on 

Murtaza Sayyid and SalAbat Kb&n. 202n., 

236n. — 238n 

m6z Sb9h Tughlak , date of . . . , 160, 191 

Folk etymology. See etymology. 
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Foreigners, treatment of, in Ahmadnagar, 

29—32, 125n., 201 
Forrer, Dr., Swiss Agsyriologist . . 133, 134, 1.36 

’ Fort St. George, domestic government at. 


in 1691 

Jotaddr, civil official 
France, songs of, in Nepfli! 
Fraser, Wm., E.LCo’s. servant 


.. 184 
.. 190 
63—66 
60, 184 


Gahlot, a stock name of the Mers, 114, 118; 

now inclnded among the BSjputs . . . . 119 

Qakkars, of the Northern Panjab, Sher Sh&h 
SAr’s campaign against . . 185, 188, 191 

gamblers, PanjAbi, reference to the secret 
vocabulary of . . . . . . . . 222, 224 

Oanis, E. Asia Minor, discoveries at . . . . 135 

Garstang, Prof. , discoveries relating to Ethiopia 

by 136 

gartta, meaning of 75 

gata~rdjya, interpretations of the term . . 164, 156 

Gauda, conquest of .. .. .. -.148 

Gaux, attacked by Sher Sh&h SAr, 181 — 183, 186 
Gayatri, the . . . . • . . • . . 39 

Gaza, cqptured in the Great War . . 41, 44 

Genesis, and the Boghaz Keui tablets . . . . 133 

Gentues, Hindus 152 

Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Medi- 
aeval India . . • ■ • . G.D., 78 — 118 

Geor^a, GurjistOn . . . • • • • ■ 116 

Getie, a Mede sub-section . . ■ . 118n. 

GhAzi Malik, early name of Sultan Ghiyasu’d- 

din Tughlak Shell .-209 

GhiyAsu’dd&n Balban, niamV&k k. of Delhi . . 206 
Ghiyasu’ddin Tughlak ShAh, Sultan . . . . 209 

Ghosha, Vedic poetess . . . . • . • • 226 

Gilgames, Babylonian hero . . . . • • 134 

Goa, Gove . . • • • • ■ • • • ^34 

gd-cara, gd~vaia, meaning of . ■ • . . . 74 

Golcondah, relations with Atmadnagar in 
the reign of Mm’tas^ NizAm ShAh I, 29, 67, 

68, 70, 126, 126, 130, 131, 200, 201, 23': 
gold, widely used in Vedio times, 139; various 
T,ATy>ft!« of, 139 ; whence obtained, 139; coins 
of, 140 — 141; a standard of value . . . . 14i 

GoUaguda fort, seige of . . . . • • • • 12< 

Gotha, the Getse . . . . • . • • . . 1 11 

Gove, province of Vijayanagar . . . . . . 23' 

QAvinda III, Eashtrakuta, defeats the W. 
ChAlukyas 23 


grdma, signification of the term . , . . 73, 77 

Grantha script .. .. .. ..211 

grants of land. See land system. 

Greece, Dr. Sdhlieman’s discoveries, in . . 121 
Grigsby, (Grigbie), Alex., factor at Porakftd, 
letter of complmat from . . , . 109 — 111 

Gujarat, history of, 80 ; Gurjaia settlements 

in, 116; ancient name of 218 

Gajars, Gurjaras 115 

Gulbarga, seige of . . . . . . . . 129 

GuIgAr, Gollaguda 12# 

Gupta kingdom, relations with the early Mihi- 

ras 115 

GuijistAn 115 

Gurkhas, in Palestine, during the Great War, 

41—49, 64— «e 


GAvindachandra, suggested date of . . 163- 

GAtrindapAla, inscription of, 76 ; date of, 156 ; 
defeated 

QAvindarAja, JunAgadh Inscription of . . 


163—155 


floarZent, the ship, at Surat, in 1664 .. ..1,2 

Habib Khan Kakar, later known as Sarmast 
KhAn, Sher ShAh SAr’s relations with .. 163 

Habshis of India, mamZjlfca . . . , . . 80 

hemorrhoids .. ..Ill 

Haibat KhAn NiAzi, governor of the Panjab, 
under Sher ShAh SAr . . . . , . IS8, 190 

Hanley’s Comet .. 144 

HAji ^an, JA^rdAr of DhAr, undwr ®ber 

ShAh SAr .. ..186 

fialaksetra, meaning of 76 

Hampe. See Pampa. 

HarapAla Deo of Deogiri, flayed alive . . . . 208 

Harihara, I, territory held by, 233, 234 ; 11, 
i titles and importance of, 234 ; inscriptions 
of.. •• -• •• ’• *• 

Harita. See Gold. 

Harivarma, copper-plates of, suggested date of, 

163, 184 

Harrington, John, chief at PorakAd . . 109, 110 

Harsacarita of BA^a, some passages in iije . . 242 
Hartman, Abraham, merchant of Surat .. 2 

Hasan SAr, f. of Sher ShAh SAr . . • • 161 

Hastin, copper-plates of . . • • . . 77 

haiiikd, signification of . . • • • • . . 73 

Hazara. See Takht Ptoara. 

Hazrat-i-’AJi, applied to Sher ShAh SAr -. 181 

Hecate, goddess, described 1^ 

Bemachandra, and PalcAciprAkrta .. 61—64 

Hemachandra, the PaiSAoi used by . . 13, 2': 

Hiuen Thsang, on the position of Broach . . 2U 
Hindiya, plundered .. ■• •• 


.. 181 
.. 144 
61—64 
13, 27 
. . 218 
.. 241 


Empires of India. See vli 
Hindu ascetioa, female 
Hindu Beg, befriends Sher SMh SAr 


See Vljayanagara. 
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Hinduism, position of the king in, 116 ; and 
Buddhism, struggle between . . - * 543 

Hindus, object to taking the oath, 152 ; em- 
ployed by Sher Bhah Bur, 190 ; liistory of 
the, 204 ; of South India, policy of, towards 
early Muhammadan settlers, 205 ; plundered 
by Muhammadans . . . . * • 206 — 211 

Hir and BtojhS., the story of. See Story of 
Hit and B5.njh^. 

Hira Nath, guru . . . . - • • H.B., 34 

Idranyu. See gold, 

hiranya-gaTbJuXy ceremony . • - - ..214 

Histbry of the Nizam Shahi kings of Alimad- 
nagar, (contd. from Vol. L, p. 328), the reign 
of Murtaza Nizam Shih I, (continued), 29 — 36, 

66—73, 125—131, 198—203, 235—242 

Hittites, discoveries relating to the, 123 — 125, 

133—135 

Hopkins, Eraneis, condemned for piracy, 60; 

copy of pardon granted to . . . . . . 60 

horse trade, ancient, two centres of, the, 133, 205 
Hoysalas, of Dwarasamudra, plundered, by 
Malik XafOr, 207; by Muhammad Tughlak, 

210, 232 ; fall of the, 231, 232; succeeded by 

the Udayars . . * . . . • * • • 233 

Hoysalesvara temple, at Vikramapura . . . . 230 

meaning of • . . . • • 74 

Humaydn, Sher Shdh Sdr’s relations with, 164, 

180—188 

Humaydnpur . . . . . • • ^ 33, 34 

Hdnas, references to the . . . . 49 — 51 

huqqckf meaning of . • . . • * . . 189 

Husain, son of Murtazd Nizam Shah I, 29n., 202n. 
Husain Sfean Tarshizi, tutor to Murta?a 
Nistam Shah I . . • . • - • • • • 29n. 

Hyksos, the, conquer Egypt 137 


Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah I, of Bijapdr, relations of, 
with Ahmadnagar in the reign of Murta^a 
Shah I, 237 ; H, patron of Eirishta, 
relations of, with Ahmadnagar, in the reign of 
Mur taza Nizam Shah I.. ..67, 68, 126 129 

Ibrahim ]^an, general, campaign against Sher 

Shah Stir ISO 

Ibrahim Bodi, character of . * • - • * 103 

Ibrahim Qutb ShCxh I, of Golcondah, relations 
of, with Ahmadnagar in the reign of Murtaza 
Nizam Shah I., 67, 68, 70, 73, 128; death of, 

130, 131 

Ibrahim Sdr, grandfather of Sher Shah Sdr, 161 
t&ias African, Amir of Aljmadnagar, 69n., 

^ 125, 126, 128 


India, introduction of the double dome into, 
79 ; entered by the Gurjaras and the Mihiras, 
115 ; provisional bibliography of the Muham- 
madan Architecture of , 81 — 108, 165 — 179; 
importance of Slior Shah Sdr’s system in, 160, 
161, 189 — 191 ; Dravidian, 232, 234, 235 ; 
South, the Advent of Islam into, 205 — 211 ; 


the Vijayanagara Empire in , . 

India, Ancient. See Ancient India. 
Indian Coinage- See Coinage, Indian. 
Indian history, dated, divisions of 
Indus, river, gold from the 
Inscriptions — 

Acbiemanian 
Anaimalai Temple 
of Assyria . . - . 120, 

of Babylonia 

Barraokpur plate of Vijayasena, 147, 


229—235 


.. 151 
139, 141 


124, 


Bhitari of Skandagupta 
of Bhojavarma 
Bodh Gaya 
Cuneiform . . . . 120*- 

Cinnamaiiur 
Dedpada 
of DevarS/ja II 
Gaya 

of Harihara I 
Hoysala 
Junilgii^dh, of Bkandagnpta 
of Kh§.ravela 

Madanapada, of Vi^varupa 
Madh§.inagar, of Lakshmai;;Lasena 


.. 122 
216, 217 
135, 137 
120, 124 
153, 

167, 158 
- . 50 

153, 157 
. . 154 
124, 133—135 
. . 212 
. . 147, 148 

..235 
. . 155 
235 
.. 230 
50, 78 
..225 
148n. 
148n. 


Mandasor Pillar^ 

. . 

50, 61 

Naihati . . 


.. 156 

from Palembang 


244 

Rajput . , 


.. 117 

Sam5.th of MahipMa . . 


.. 157 

near Smyrna . . 


.. 123 

Sohpur, of SbmeiSvaradeva 


.. 165 

Susian 


.. 122 

XJdayar 


233 

Velvi-kudi plates and the Sangam Age, 
Copper-plate — 

211—217 

of Bhojavarmd. 

- . 

.. 153 

of Harivarm9. 

. . 

163, 164 

of Srichandra 


153 

referring to land grants 

, . 

73 — 79 

Islam, The advent of, into South India, 

205—211 

Islam, in South India, the progress 

of, 

229, 231 

Shah, of BijapOr, blinded 

. . 

.. 


jaZa, signification of ... 
Jalal of Bukhara, Sayyid, Pir 




75 

62 



INBBX 


M 


tfalS-l KMn LoMni, Sher Shilh S^ir^s relations 

with 163, 164, 179, 180 

Jaim SOr, s. of Sixer SMh SOr, campaign 
against the Mughals .. 181, 182, 186, 189 

Jalalu’ddm Ahsan Si^n, general, becomes in- 
dependent 210 

Jall.lu’ddin Khilji, a Turk! jmmiAh k* of 
Delhi, murdered . . , . , . . . 206 

JaHTl-ud-din Muhammad Akbar Shclb. See 
Akbar, 

JaHlu’ud-din Sharqi, Sultin, Sher BMh Sdr’s 
relations with . . . , . . . . • • 163 

;fala-8t7iala, signification of . . . . 73, 74 j 

Jam^l Sx^u Sarangkhtni, patron of Sher BhMi 1 
Sfir . . . . • • • • “ • • ’ 

dami>lu’ddin of Kish, Arab chief and horse 
trader . . . • - - • - • - - • 


Jangama gurun the, in the Ling^yat sect . • 7 

Jatarfipa. See gold* 

Jatila, Parantaka, k», in the Velvi-kudi plate 
Inscription -- 211, 216 — 217 

Jats, meeting of the Mihiras and Ourjavas 

with the ^ 115,118 

Jats, character of the, 34, 59, 60 ; of 

Thatta Zahid, expel Waris Sh^b . * H-R 
jctuhar, of Rajputs, under Sher Shto Siir, 187 ; 

at Kampti, under Muhammad Tughlak 
Jaunpfir, under Sher Sh^h Sur 
Java^ Bji-wH 
Javan, brother of Tubal 
Jayabhatta, inscription of 
Jayadhvaja, k. of Avanti 
Jerusalem, stormed in the Great War . . 

Jhang, Jhang Si^l, home of Hir, H.R., 36, 
Jodhpur, raided by the Mers 
Jog philosophy, planes in . . . * H.R., 33 

Jogis, of Tilla, described by Waris 8h§h, H.B., 69 
Johnson, J., of Fort St, George, dismissed ..184 

Judaean HiUs 42 

Jtoagadh inscription of Skandagupta . . . - 50 

Jun6d Barlfis, Mughal Governor of Jaunpur, 


60 


210 
.. 184 
243 
133 
73, 77 
219 
41, 47 
37, 66 
,.113 


Sher Shah SOFs relations with 
Jyotirvarm^, suggested date of 


163, 181 
163, 164n. 


Kabeiri, Khabiri . . 
kaccbfirtoa, signification of . . 
K:adamba, XJday&r conquest of , . 
Kadwxkon, k. in the Velvi-kudi plates . . 
kaluzpafa, coin 


.. 134 
.. 74 

,, 234 
212, 213 
.. 141 


EiakatJyas, of Orangal, rise of tiie, 230 ; fail of 
the .. .. 231.233 


k., in ih© Hmmmiia of 



Kalabhras, the, in the Velvi-kudi pktM, tI2, 


213, 21$ 

Elalakuta, meaning of 

.. ii 

Kil^uruslia, Orion 

.. 143 

EIal6s Bevar, Kulas&ham 

.. lai 

Kalidlsa, date of, diseiwed, 192— 198; 

mi 

the Mihishmati of E^rtavliya 

.. Sli 

Kalinga, lost by the Ghdlaa 

.. m 

Kalmjar, Sher Bh&h SOr’s d^th at 

lit 

KAsnak-lsAui Isvaran S^mgan of Kdrrkti, 

re- 

newal of the Velvi-kudt grant to 

.. 215 

Kamauli Inscription of Vaidyadeva 

I4--77 

Kampana I, territory of 

.. mz 

kanaJea-gm^ha, ceremony 

.. 211 

MnatSf meaning of 

.. 5 

K§,nchf, Pailava capital, 229, 230 j kter Ch6Ia 

capital 

231, m 

kand, meaning of . . 

H.R, 37 

Kandy, treaty of aliiance with, now lost, 

131, 132 

kanjit meaning of 

109 

Ka^uanitr, early Mulmmm,adan settlers 

at. 

206 ; attacked by Malik EAffir, 208 ; 

Hoy- 

sala capital, called Viln^amapunain . , 

.. m 

Kaphtor, Elrete 

.. 135 

Kara Eyuk, Ganis 

.. 135 

Karka, a constellation 

144 

harh^w, clerks 

.. m 

Karkari-ja, inscription of 

73, 7g “ 

Kari?adeva, inscription of 

« . 75 

hdrsha, a copper coin 

..142 

karsMpam, a silver coin 

im 

Kaxtavirya, The MIhishmati of 


Ka^an Klxangu, of Deogiri, rebel, unto 

Mu- 

hammad Tughlak 

210 

Kasavans, potters of Malabar . . 

.. 159 

Kaskians, home of the 

.. 133 

Kasmilos, Khasa milis 

a. 134 

Kathii^wlir, Mihiras settle in, 1 15 ; portioii Of 

the ancient Andpa 

2IS--.gll 

Kattusas, Boghaz Keui . . 

. • <134 

Blayal, port, seat of early liorse tmde . . 

.. 205 

Kepjrifcjpola, leader in the TJva r6b«41ion of 

1817 — 18, executed 

.. 131 

Kerma, in N. Dongola, awawit 

fort . . « . • - • ♦ * ^ 

.. 

Kessi, Kharrian poet 

.. 13 « 

Khabiri, the Hitrite body-guard 

.. 134 

KhSlimpur Inosription 

73, 74, 78 

Khln-i-A"sam, title ol Mir2A Azk Ktka 

Kh&ravela, InBcrlption of, mA tha date Bud- 

dha’ s death 

.. 225 


I Siam, tbs, emigrants from Mitanin 



■2S2 


IKDEX 


Khasa-milas, deified Hittite, k, . . * , 134 

IChawlls Sito, general under Sher Shah Silr, 

181 j drowned, 182 ; a second of fke name, 

182, 183,185, 188, 190 

EdiawaspOr, in ShaliUb^d, fief, hold by Sher 
SMh Sfir’s family . . * . . . 161 — 163 

IchiU^ meaning of 76 

Khiljis, the, land system of, 190, 191 ; incur- 
sions into S. India, 80, 152, 205, 206, 210, 230 
Khizr Khan, plundered by Sher Sh5,h Sfir . . 186 
Khusrfi KMn» See Malik Khusrfi. 

Khv^-Jajt Fath^l^h Sl5.shi, Mughal ambas- 
sador to Ahmadnagar . . . . . . 202 

Khwelja Khizar, god of the waters . . H,B., 62 

UlhoH, a game , . H.B„ 39 

Krjath Jearim, captured in the Great War . * 41 

Kishvar ]^^n, of Bijibpur, relations with Ah- 

madnagar 69, I25n., 127 

Kisun Das, broker of Surat, plundered by 

Sivaji 2, 5, 6 

Knossos, palace of, excavated . . . . . , 123 

Kdrrkai, village named in the Vejvi-kudi 

grant 212, 214, 215 

Krete, in the Assur tablets 123, 135, 136 

hrisatoh kojrsdyatah, signification of , , 76, 78 

Krishnaraya, k , . . . 229, 234 

krsnalas^ meaning of . . . . . , * . 140 

ksetra, meaning of . . , , . . . . 76 

Kshatriya caste, admission of Gurjaras and 
of Mers into the .. 115,116 

Ksudra, suggested derivation of Sfidra from . . 138 
Kudalasatigama, in S. Maratha co., Siva 
temple at • . , • . . * , . , 7 

Kudumi, k., grantor of the Ve}.vi-kadi plates, 


212, 215 

Kulas^khara, murdered . . , * , , . , 231 

Kulbfir ThiLpa, Gurkha, awarded the V.C. , . 65 

Kul6ttunga-Ch6la I, the E. ChUlukya Rajendra 

Chdia 152, 280 

Kumdra-^ramana»^ female ascetics . • , . 225 

Kundikera, Tundikera . * . . . , , , 218 

Kuryet-el-Enab. See Kirjath Jearim. 

Kuiasthali, old capital of Gujardt , . . . 218 

Kutbu’ddtn Mub&rak Sh4h, conquest of S. 

India by . . , . 208 

Kuyavans, the Kasavans . . , , . . 159 


LabbUis, of modem Ma*abar, suggestion as to 
the origin of the . . . . 206, 208, 210 

Ladder Deo. See Rudra Deo. 

Lad Malika, widow, of Chunar, Sher Sh^h Stir’s 

treatment of ,.164 

X4akshma9a Samvat, the I55, 150 


Lakshmao-asena and his predecessors, date of, 

146—148, 153—158 
Lakshmidhara, minister of Devaray 
Laksmidhara, Prakrit grammarian 
Lai Ded. See Lalldshwart. 

Lall^ Yogishwari See Lalleshwari. 

Lall^shwari, poetess of Kashmir 
Land system in epigraphic grants 
La-mm era 

Layard, discoveries in Nineveh, by 
Leerdam^ the ship, at Surat in 1664 
lime for building, in 1689 
Linguistic Studies Jrom the Himalayas^ by the 
Revd- T. Grahame Bailey, (book -notice), 222—224 
List oj Imcriptions Found in Burma^ pt. I, 
by 0. Duroiselle, (book-notice) .. ..164 

Lodis, the, Sher Shlbh Sfir’s relations with, 

161, 163, 164, 184 

Lohanis, the, Sher Shah Sfir’s relations with, 

163, 164, 179, 180 
Lohogarh, fort, prison of Prince Burh&n .. 31 

Lop5,mudrl., Vedic poetess 225 

Lubbays. See Labb9,is, 

lunar origin of the P^ijidyas . . , . . . 211 


n . , 234 
13, 53 


69, 60 
73—79 
IB% 166 
120 
1, 2, 3, 6 
60 


Ma’abar, meaning and origin of the name, 

205 ; half Hindu ” Muhammadan settle- 
ments in, 206; Malik KAfOr’a campaign 
in, 206, 208, 209 ; rebellion of, under Muham- 
mad Tughiafc . . , . . , _ 210, 211 

Md-bdpt signification of . . . . , . , . 189 

Macartney, Lord, letter to the King of Kandy . . 132 
Macassar y the ship, at Surat, in 1664 . . . .2—5 

Madanap^^da plate, of Vi6varfip6. . . , , 148 

Madanapaiadeva, inscriptions of, 73, 78; 

defeat of , . . . . , . , . . 148 

Mfidh^inagar plate of Lakshmanasena, 148n- 

Madhura-Kavi Alw5.r .. ,.216 


Madhytoa Paraiyans, the 
Brahmans 

Madura, 211 ; sack of 
Maghfi Brahmams, and the Mers 
Maghs, Mer priests 


Prathamasakha 

158 

-.231 
116n., 118 
..118 


Magi, suggested 
Brahmans 
Mah^bat Sito, 


connection with the 

U6m, 118n. 

SObadfir of GujarM, aids 


Surat, in 1664 . , . . . . , , 2, 6n. 

Mahdbhdrata, the, on the MUhishmat! of Kfir- 

tavirya^ 218 

Mah5,hastin the Majhgawam Inscription of . . 77 

MahSiko^ala, of Hiuen Thsang . . . . . . 219 

Maharashtra, Mus^lman feudatories in . . 208 
Mahars, low caste sect .. .. 12 37, 40, 54 





IN BEX 


253 


Mahe^a* second stage, in fclie Ylra Salva sys- 
tem • • * . . , . . • • 7, 37 — 40 

M^liislaa, M^liisliaka, and otlier forms. See 
Mlliislimati of ICartavirya. 

Mahishmatt, the, of Kartavirya . . , . 217 — 221 

MahmM Lodi, Bker Shah Bar's relations 

with . . 163, 161 

Malmidd Shah of Bengal, campaign against 

Sher ^‘hah Siir 170—182,186 

Maitrakas, identification of . . , . . . 115 

Maitreyi, a Brahmwddini , . . . . . 225 

Makhddm ’Alam of H^jipur, ally of Sher Shi-h 

Sdr . . , . 164, 170 

Malavas, the Mazhavas .. ..211 

MMdev B5)thor of Marw§-r, relations with Bher 

ShahBdr 187,188 

Malik Barid. See *Ali Bar id Bh§.b. 

Malik KMur, campaign in S. India, 152, 

206— 208, 231 

Malik Khusrd, entitled Malik Naib K5fur, 
Gujarati favourite of ILutbu’ddin Muh^lrak 
Sh^h, campaign in the Dakkan , . 208, 200 

Malik Naib KMibr, See Malik KhusrO. 

Malik Qumi, court poet of Murtazlb Ni^^m 
BMhI .. .. .. .. .. 203 


Maliku’l-lsHi-m, Jamalu’-ddtn of Kish. • . . 205 

MMiyi,, copper -plate Inscription. . .. .. 73 

Mallu Khi-n of M5.1w^, Sher Sh§.h S0r*s re- 
lations with .. 184, 186, 187 

M^lwfl, 184; Sher BhMi Sdr’s work in, 186, 

187; history of, 186; or Avanfci .. ,.218 

mcmMks^ the Habshis of India, 80 ; dynasty 
of Delhi • . . • • • * • • • 

Mma, meaning of . • . * * • , . 140 

Man^war Sbto, Missionary, author of a History 
of the Mers of Mcmdrd . . . . • • 114 

Mandasor Pillar Inscription . . . . 50, 51 

Mangala-r^ja, in the Velvi-kudi grant . . . . 215 

ManjO, of Takht Hazara, f. of Ranjh^,, H.R., 60 
Manmasiddlii, Siddhi-ChOla k. . . . . . . 231 

M6.pillahs of Ma’abar, half -Hindus , , 206, 210 

MarathAs, admitted to the Kshatriya ‘east©,! 16 ; 

valour of the • • • • • • » - 

M6.ravarman, several of the name, in tshe Velvi- 
kudi grant . . . . • • 211, 213, 

MUravarman Kula^ekhara I, murdered . . 
MUrkaudoya, aitthor of the Pruhrta-sarvasva . . 
Marra, name in the Velvi-kudi grant . 

Marran, Marran-kari, k., in the Velyi-kudi 
...... 214- 


Maiiryan coinage in India 
mya, m. of Buddha, in the AmarUmtf wuIp- 

tures 

]\Iazhavas, tribe of S. India . . . . 2ii^ 

maz'drSf carriers 
Media. See Mihiristan. 

Medwar 

Mfcllo, Martim A:^oiiso de, ally of Mahmud SMIi, 
Meroe, seat of an ancient iron indnstiy, 136 ; 
later Ethiopian capital 

Mors of Merw5ra, origin «id early history of 

the ,, 113 — Hi 

merw, a hill, suggested eonneetion with tha 
Mers 

Merw5ra. See Mers. 
metal mines of Asia Minor 
Metanni, N. Mesopotamia, home of the Klmrrl, 
Mewtr, taken by Sher Sh^h Bur 18§. Bee 
Udaipur, 

Mhairst Mirs . . 

Mid-day Paraiyans. See PrathamasSkha Brah- 
mans. 

Mihir, the sun 
Mihirakula, meaning of the name . . 1 Ito., I iS 
Mihiras, the Maitrakas .. .. .. ..115 


m 

112 

214 

5 

115 

181 

m 


114 

!:i4 

134 


113 


lli 


* Hi 
. 115 

#2, m 

117 

Bt. 

.. 136 
Nfitim 


50, 


In 


129 

214 

207 

14 

214 


grant 

mrranjadaiyan, k., in the Velvi-kudi g^^a-nt . . 
hlarupa, Udayar, 238 ; conquest of Kadamba 

by • * 

Marwsir, in Il0.jput0.ni, Sher Bh0h Bur's cam- 
paign in . . * . • ' » • • • 1^7— 

mtrnb^n. Bee Takiu'ddm *Abdu’r. Rahman, 
Masnad-i«0m-'ls0 Kh0n, Barwani, supporter 
of Sher Bh0h Shr 

matam-a$tu hhdvathm, signification of . . • ^ 

Mathur0, identification of 


217 

216 

234 

489 

205 

184 

79 

218 


Mihire^war, the sun-god 
Mihiristlln, eonuection of tho Mers with 
Milki, m. of Hir , , . . , . H*B, 

Mir, a Gujar title 

Miiracle play in ^jfebylon, mentioned 

Peter’s first Epistle 

Mir0!i Shah Husain, b* of MurtaxH 

ShUhl .. 287,238 

Mir MadhS, Salavt Bayyid, martyred . . . . 20 

Mirza *Aziz Kfika; foster brother of Akbar, 

202n., 240—242 

Mirz^ Husain, s. of Murtaz0 Nizilm Sliah 1, 
sentenced to death . . . . - . * • 240 

Mirzal S0diq, UrdfibMi, wit of ‘Mq. at tire 
court of Murta«0 Nia^m Sh0h I . . 36, 240 

Mitra, g. of the Mers .. -• ** 116 

Mizpah, captured in the Great War .. .. 41 

i\flechchha, suggested inteipretation of, 49, 50 

Mobiuddin, Pir, patron of W^ris SMh, H.R., 60 
Monastery, the place of, in the Tingayat .sect., 7 
money, cun’ent in the Hig’-vedo . . . . ..140 

Mongyr copper-plate Inscription of DevapMa, 73, 78 
Monholi copper-plato In'scription of Madam- 
p01ad©va 

Moors object to taking the oath . . 

Moplahs, tho Mapillahs . . • * • - 

Morgan, de, Sustan Inscription found by, 122 ; 
ether discoveries by * » » 

mortar, for buildings, in 1689 

Moschians, tribe, home of the • . 

Mrichahhakhtika, the play, connection with the 
M^tdrd-'Bdhshmm •• •• •• 

Mriga, Orion ^ 

Muayyin Kh0n of Hindia, submits to 

Shah Siir * • • • *.. • « 


75 

152 

21C 

123 

60 

133 


Sher 


186 



T N n E x 


jMuclikimcIa, founder of a third city callocl 
Mahishmali . ► . . • • • • • • 

Mndpada, Saiigania Chief . , • . . . 233 

Mudrd'E4Ls7iasa, date of the . . . - 40—61 

T^taghals, Sher Sh^h Sur’s relations with the, 

3.79, 182 — 185 ; invasions of the . . 207, 209 

■Muhammad Sultan, Shcr Shfih BOr’s relations 
with . , . - • * * • • ■ ..163 

Muhammad of Ghazni, conquest of S. India by, 231 
Muhamma.d Fakhra’ ddm Jun^. See Muham- 
mad Tughlak. 

Muhammad Khun Sur, neighbour and enemy 

of Sher Shah Sur 162, 163 

Muhammad Quli Qntb Shah of Goleondah. 

See Goleondah. 

Muhammad Tughlak, character aud history of, 

209, 210, 232 

Muhammadan Architecture of hidia, A pro- 


visional bibliography of, 


81— 108, I Co— 170 


Muhammadan invasions of S. Tndior, 206- 


-211 ; 

231—234 
H.R., 37 


w-uk narcotic preparation 
Mullah, description of the 
Multto, under Sher ShS^h Sur 

civil official vinder Sher Shuh SOr 
mnqaddmn, tax gatherer 
Murri, tribe, the Kharri , . 

Murtaza Nizam Shah I of Ahmadnagar, reign 
of, (continued), 29 — 36, 66 — 73, 125 — 131, 
198 — 203, 235 — 242 ; dominated by Sahib 
Khiln, 29 — 33 ; desires to retire from the 
world, 33 — 36 ; the quarrel between Saltoat 
Kh^n and Sayyid Murtaza, 66, 201 — 203, 235, 
236 ; relations with Bfj^Ar, 20, 30, 32, 67 — 
73, 125—128, 200—202,^237—242; relations 
with Bidar, 30, 31^ 67 — 72 ; Naldrug besieged, 
C9n., 71, 72, 129—131, 198- 

Murtaz^^ SabzavS,ri, Sayyid, of Berar, in the 
reign of Murta*§l Nizam Shllh I, 33n,, 69, 

70, 199-- 


60 

188 

190 

162 

134 


-200 


^200 


Nakkan-hotri, name in the Velvi-kudi grant . . 216 
Naldrug, fort, siege of, 69n., 71 — 73, 129 — 131, 

198—200 

Namm^lwar . . . . . . . . 216, 217 

Nand6d, Gurjara kingdom .. .. ..117 

N5.nyadova of Mithiia, conquered by Vija^^a- 
sena «• •• *• •• *• •• 147 

Napata, near Dongola, early Ethiopian capital, #137 
Nar^yauapaladeva, inscriptions of . . . . 73 

NamiadS., on which stood the Mdhishmati of 
Kartavirya . . . . • • • • 217, 218 

Narr-k6tran of Korrkai. Volvi-kudi granted, to, 212 
NasirabM, loyal during the mutiny .. ..114 

N§isirukldin Sh^h, SultRn, Malik Khnsru . . 208 

Navayats, of N.-W. Indian coast . . 200, 210 

Navs6ri temple, sacred fire brought to . , , . 244 

Nobi Samwil, Mizpoli , . . . . . . , 41 

Nedun-jadaiyan, k., in the Veivi-kudi grant, 215 
Nelveli, battle . . . » . . - . 212, 214 

Nepali, specimens of, in tales of the Groat 

War 41—49, Cl— 60 

Neuve-Cliapelle, battle, ixi tho Great War . , 65 

Nila, k. of MMiishmati 219, 220 

nirttalittalp ceremoxiy . . . . . . - . 216 

nishJca, interpretations of • . . . . , 140 

NirAmShahi Kings of Ahmaduagar, history of. 

See History of the Nizam Bhahi of Akinad- 
nagar. 

Nuns, Buddhist . , . . . . • . 225 — 227 

NCtshirw^n, Sassanian Emx^oror, suggested an- 
cestor of the MahlliAn^-s oi Udaipur . . 118 

Nusrat ShS;h of Bengal, relations ■ '^ith Slier 
Shah Shr . . . . . . . . 164, 179 


Murtaaa Sayyid, ATidr-ul^Mulk^ of Berar, in 
the reign of Murtaia Nizam Shah 1., 30 ; 
quarrel between Sahib Khan and, 30 — 33 ; 
quarrel between Saiabat Khan and, 66 — 73n., 

127n., 128, 130—131, 201—203, 235—242 
Muslim Pathan kings, coins used by the . . 221 
Massalman. See Muhammadan. 

Muttra, Ahmad Shah^s invasion of , . H.B., G3 

Mykenae, Dr. Schlieman’s discovorios in , . 1 21 


Oath, objection to taking the 152 

Old Kayal, factory - . - . . . 109 — 111 

Om, sacred syllable . . . . . . 36n., 56n. 

Orangal (Orugallu), K9-katiya capital . , 230, 233 

Orion, suggested connection of^ with Parpa- 
^abari »* .. .. *. *» **1 43 

Orugallu. See Orangal, 

Oxendon, Sir Geo., at Surat, in 1664 . . 1, 3, 109 


Nidir Sb^h, Delhi sacked by - .. H.B., 61 

nafoi^q^ slgniheatioii of .. ... .. .. 77 

NaiMti plato thscriptlan of:^^^^ .. 156 


PabbQjiidat meaning of . . , . . . • * 225 

Pagan, Ananda Temple at ♦ . . • . - 40 

Paigadprek^I^a, and Hemaehandra ,, SI — M 
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PaaSaci ,, 13 

4^lLla kingdom, destroyed , . 148, 155, 156 

PaUava-malla, k«, in the Velvi-kndi grant . . 211 
Pallavas, defeated, 215 ; of Ktechi, 229 ; 

ousted by the Vdngi dynasty . * 230, 232 

Fampa, seat of Vijayanagara power . , , . 234 

pana, a silver coin . . 142 

PH^idya, name in the Velvi-kudi grant, 211-214, 216 
Pgi^dyas and Ohdias, in S. India , . 231, 232 

Pli-^ini, date of, connection with Buddhist 

Nuns 225 

Panjltb, village life in the .. .* H.B,, 59 


Panj5b, N,, Sher Shibh SOir’s campaign against 
the Gakkars of the . . . . . . 185, 188 

Fanj^bi gamblers, reference to secret voca- 
bulary of . • . . . . * • 222, 224 

PanwHr, a stock naxne of the Mers, 114 ; symbolic 
figure of • . * * . . . . . . 119 

Paratnesvara Kudumi, in the Yelvi-kudi gi^ant, 215 
ParSrntaka, tTatila Parllntaka, in the Velvi- 
kudi grant 

paranti^ signification of . . 

Para4urtoa, founder of Surparaka 
parganat unit of Administration in 
Sh^h Sur^s system 

Pariar, a stock name of the Mers, 114, 
paribbdjikds, ascetics 
paricchedai not satisfactorily explained 
pariMra^ suggested signification of 
Pari Vrdjaha, Pari VrdjiJcci, signification of 


211, 215 
.. 76 

220 

Sher 
189, 190 
117—119 
226, 227 
77 
, . 74n. 

. 226 


See Panwar. 

14S_144 

.. 244 


Parmar, symbolic figure of, 117. 

ParajaSabari, goddess, origin of , 

Parsi history 
Parusha, signification of 
Patna, rebuilt by Sher Shsih Sur 
patwdri, meaning of 

peasantry, Sher ShSdi Sur’s treatment of the, 

102 — 164, 180, 183 — 185; under Firdz Sh^h 
Tughlak 

pension for wound and service , , 

Penugonda, rise of XIday5,r power in . . 
perpetuanos, English piece-goods 
Persia, early home of the Mers, 115 ; sun worsliip 
from, 116 ; cuneiform inscriptions of, 120 ; 
home of the Parsis 

pewter table plate 
philology, Prakpit, two schools of 
piracy, punishment for, in 1689 . . 
polaji meaning of 

Forak&d, on the Travanoore coast, a factor’s 
complaints from 
Forqua. See Forakad. 

Portuguese, Mahmfid Sh5h helped by the . • 181 
pottery, as historical evidence, in Egypt, 121, 136 


9 

187 

162 


191 

60 

233 

204 


244 

204 

13 

60 

78 


109—111 


2; 


'}j 


I 


PovmOf Capt. Cfemente, w^ouiid and 

pension granted to . , . * * . , * 

Pr5kko4al% possibly IWiEkolala 
Prakrit philology, two schools of 


Iff " 
fit 
13 


Prfikrit dialects • . . . * • , . 5L 

pmkriii*pariMra-^id;ias sug^stecl signification of, 7 1 
Prdirta-kaipaiaru^ Prakrit grammar by BAma- 
iarman (Tarkav%ifiB) . • . . . *13, 14, iin. 

Prdkrta-KdmadMMUf a lost work by LimMlirar*, 1 3 
Pranaliuga, (the lioga in tl» Lie) si^ IV 
in the Vira §aiva system « . * * 7, 55, 50 

pragma, Om . . . . • * * * Si 

pmsdd, signification of 40ii* 

Prasfida, (Grace), stage III in the Vim 
system . . . . . . . . . * 7* 54 


Prathamasfikba Brihmans, or Mid-day Farah 
yans . , . . . . . . . . I5S, 15f 

Pmtfpa, k., possibly of Elartavirya's line * . 21 i 
PralisiFidsdgara» am encyclopseclia by YalBla- 
sena .. .. .. .. .. 15® 

pramrdkamdm^ suggested signification of . . 155 
Princesa, tbe ship . . . . . . . . 60 

PrithvI EAj, legendary ancestor of the Mers . . 114 
Proverbs, Burmese . . . . . . - * 227 

Pulmdas, the Puliudai, of Ptolemy * . . , 219 

Pundako^vara Temple Inscription of Vadari* 
k^ama . . . . . . * • . * 74ii. 

Purdnas, the, on the sit© of MUbistoatl of 
K5rtfiv!rya .. .. .* •* 218,219 

purdfasp ancient coins . . . . . * 141, 142 

Pfiran Mai Chauhin of Raisin, Rajput chief* 

Sher Shfih Sfir’s relations with . » 186, 18T 

Purfiravfis, name in the Velvi-kudi grant . • 211 
pmpavdtikd, signification of li 


Qd.djr Shl&, title of Mallu KhSn . . • « 184 

•Qalemdais, reference to the secret vcKsabul«ury ol 

the . . • • » • • • • • 

Qasais, reference to the seoret vp<«.faulary of the, 

222, 224 

Qasim Beg, hetkim to Burh3.a Nis&tn SMh I, 
in the reign of Muttas9> Nizum Sh&h I, 202n., 287 
Q4*i Beg, mkU and plahvd, of Ahmadnagar . . 29 

Quli Khan Sur, s. of Sher Sh&h Sur . . • • 184 


Rafi’u’ddin Safavi, Saint, and enemy to the 
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Baisin, fort, siege of 186, 187 

Bajadhiraja I, Ch61a k., date of , . . , 230 

Bajaraja I, Ch 6 ]a k., conquests of, 230 ; III, 

, defeated . . , , . . . , , , 231 

Blijasimha, P^i^idya k., in the Velvi-kudi grant, 211 
BS,jendra-Chola T, date of, 153; power of , . 230 
Mjpumna, homo of the Mers, 113 ; entered 
by immigrants from Persia, 115 ; Sher Shah 

Sur’s campaign in 187, 189 

B5jput inscription .117 

Bfijpiits, connection of the Mers of Merwetra 
with the, 113 — 119; of Baisin, relations of 
Sher Shah Sur with the .. ,, 187 — 189 

Bamachandra of Deogiri, attacked by Alau’d- 

din Khilji 206, 207 

Bamachandra Udayfir . , 235 

BamapMa, date of . . . . , , . . 153 

B5.ma“Sarman (Tarkavagi^a) the Apabhi’airisa 
Siabakas of . . . . 13—20, 21 — 28 

Bam Deo, Bamachandra of Deogiri . . . . 206 

Banganatha Temple, near Srirangam, Hoy- 
sala inscription in the . . . . . , 230 

Bangpur, birthplace of Hir , . . 34 , 35 

B^njha. See Story of Hir and B5,njha. 
B^shtrakutas and Chaiukyas, at war . . , , 23^ 

Beisnor, Dr., discoveries in Bg 5 q)t by . . . . 137 

Report on the Terminology and Classification of 
Grammar (Oriental Advisory Committee, Ox- 
ford), (book-notice) 204 

Ecvdyais^ Persian epistles 244 

Bevenue, Sher Shih Sur’s system of , , 190, 191 

Pig^veda, reference to precious metals in the, 

139, 140 

ring, a musical instnunent , . . . H.B., 36 

rivers, gold from . . . . . . . , . . 139 

Boemondt, Conraedt, of the Leerdam . . . • 2, 4 

Bohtds, fort in Bihlir, captured by Sher Sh5.h 
Sdr, 181 — 183; another of the name, in the 

Panj4b , , . . ; 186, 191 

Royal Cha/rles, the ship 109, 111 

Budra Deo, of Warangal, Malik Kafur’s cam- 
paigns against . , . . , , , . 207 — 209 

Bumi Khan, campaign against Sher Shah Sur, 

181, 182 


Sahib JMn, favourite of Mur^z^ Mzam 
Sh5h L, 29 ; rebellion of, 30 ; murdered, 31— 33* 
Sahib Qir5m, Burhan Nimm Shah II . . . , 240 

Saida, husband of Hir, H.B., 33—36, 43 — 45 , 


*^7, 50, 64 

Sairafi Sawaji, Maulana, poet 203 

Sakiya Tope, gold films from the . , . , ] 41 

Sakkar-Bakkar. See Bakkar. ' » 

Saiabat Khan, favourite of Mur taza Nizam Shah 
I, quarrels between Murtaza Sayyid and, 
29—33, 66—73, 127, 128, 130, 131, 201, 


202 , 

Salabha, a female ascetic 
saldkds, ancient coins 
sarmdhuMmra-vanavdfika, signification of 
Samalavarma, traditional date of 
Batnanis, female ascetics . . . . , 

Sambuvarayas, Sengini chiefs . . 
samni, a game 

Samnyasa system for women 
Sangama I, Udaylir, of Vija^J-anagara. . 
sangama, meaning of 


235—242 
.. 225 
.. 141 
.. 74 

153 
225, 226 
.. 231 
H.R., 39 
225, 226 
.. 233 
.. 7 


Sailgham Age, the, and the Velvi-Kudi Plates. 


See Velvi*ku(]i plates. 

Sanjan, first Parsi refugees at .. .. 244 

^ankar Deo, of Deogiri, defeated . . . , 206 

Sanskrit, in the Velvi-kudi grant . . 211,216 

sanydsinis, female ascetics . . , . 226, 226 

^arapa, Self-sui’render, stage V, in the Vira- 

saiva system 7 , 56 

Sargon, B., campaign in Asia Minor . . . . 135 

Sargon, Babylonian high priest . . . . 135 


sarkdr, a division, in Sher Sh5,h Sur’s system, 

186,189, 190 

Sarmast Khto, Habib Khto Kakar . . . , 163 

Sarnath Inscription of Mahipala . , . , 157 

Sasaram, in Sh5habad, Bih^r fief, held by the 
Sfir family, 161, 163, 164, 180, 182 ; burial 
place of Sher Shah Sur , . ,, 189, 191 

saiamdna Jcr^nalas, gold coins . . . . . . 140 

Sayyid ‘Ali, comments on his, statements 
regarding, Burhan Nizam Shah, II, 32n.; 
Naldrug, 198n.; Akbar’s embassy 202n. 

Scheil, Dr., Susian Inscription deciphered by, 122 
Schliemann, Dr., discoveries in Greece by, 121 , 123 


Sabseanism, in Babylon 144 

Sabako, founder of the Ethiopian dynasty of 

^ 137 

Sacrifice, in the Liiigayet system . . , . 39 

k., in the Velvi-kudi grant , , 214 

^ 226 ' 


Schrader, first professor of Assyriology in 

12i; 

Secretariat, the, established by Sher BMh Sur, 190 
Seedee Boy ... .. 80 

Sena, kings, of Viki^amapm'a, 163, destruction 

of, 155 ; chronology of 156, 158 

Sendan, B., in the Velvi-kudi grant . . , . 213 

Seunadeva, inscription of . . . , 73, 78 

Sh§»h. AbO-l-Hasain, Sayyid, s, of Shto T^hir, 

127—129 
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ghahbaz Kalandar of Uob, Kr . . • • H.Rm 62 

Shab Haidar, s- of Sb^b Tabir, mUl and pUhva 

^ 34, 35 

of Abmadnagar 34 

SbabTabir, Saint .• •• •• •• 

Sbabi dynasties, five, in tbe S. Bakkan . . 211 

Sbabpura, Mer raids on .. • • 

Sbakar Ganj, Saint of Pak Fattan, H.R., 60, 62 
Sbaiva,4cingdoin of tbe Bbojas 

Shekb Isma’il Sto. later Sbnja’at Rban •• 163 

Shergadb. See Bakkar. 

Sber Kban, Tiger, title of Sher Sbab Sur . • 163 
Sber Sbab Sar. A Ne^ J®tl91 

sUqddr, military pobce-officer 

Sbiva, two views of ■ • “ . ” . ’ ' 

Shui.’atKhto.Sh«SM.S&-. 

Siais. See Syais. 

Siddbis, of Kancbi,Ch6la family . • •• 

silver, in Vedic India, UO; coins of, 141, U2; 
importation of, 141; as a standard of value, 

142; as legal tender, 142; in Bactnan 

currency .. . V. * on 

SiBh.v»l»«, t, in tt. Vdv..ku* • • 211 

SinS, Mihira settlementa m, 115i She. Shan S 


AAJl • ^ 1—6 Q 

Sivaji’s Raid on Surat . . • • • • - • ' 

Skandagupta, tbe Bhitari Inscription of, 60; the 

Junagadb Inscription of •• *• ® S; 

Slave kings of Delhi, correct name of tbe .. 

Smith, Antony, captured by Sivaji in 1664 •. 

Smyrna, Hittite rock inscription near .. • • 

Soianki, a sub-section of tbe Mers, symbo o 
figure of, 117; possibly a Qujar tribe • . I 

Solinus, later Hittite empire mentioned by 

soma, early Aryan use of *1 

SomeSvara, the Sonput plates of, loon.; defea 

Songs of Prance, in Nepali •• •• ^3—^® 

Sonpur plate Inscription of Someivara, signi- 
fioation of the term otfto in the, 166a- 

South Andaman Language, a Dictionary o t e, 

XT "STTT .. S.A*L.il65 — lob 

Appendices V— XII •• 

^ramaiji Savari, a female asceto • • •• 

^rIcbandra.copper.plate inscription of.. 153. 164n. 

Sri Harsa, inscription of * \ ^ 1 C * * 

Sringeri-pilba, joint Sangama grant to the .. 

Sto, ol Bfc lUhilA H.B.. 33-M , Ep 
logue. H.R.. 57 ; Appendix . . H.R^ 68- 
Smdies in Farsi History, by Sbabpurshab Hot- 
iCl^iHodivala, (book-notice).. •• " _ 

stupa, auR dome, connection between . . 
Suberdesobam. See Mababat Kb&n. , »9 

Sudra, derivation of 


Suffrein, French Admiral, lost letter to the 

King of Kandy from 121, IM 

Sfifis, influence, of the 66 

suicide, attempted in 1689, the cost of .-152 

Sulaimfin Sfir, step-brother to Sber Site 
Q. 161, 183 

Sultan Muhammad, Babar Khan Lohfed -- 183 

SultSin SarwAni, relations of Sber Sb&h Sfir 

... 

with 

Sumatra, S., stone figure found in . . . - 244 

Sumerian, tbe langus^ of Sumer, 121, 122, 133, 134 
Sim-god, vague ideas regarding the, 1^; title 
of tbe deified Hittite kings 154 

Sun-worship, by tbe Mers, 116; centres of -- 118 

Suiidara Pandya, murders M&ravarman Ms- 

fiekharal 207, 208. 

Sundara Fau<]ya H> defeats tbe Cbdlaa . ■ 231 

Sfirajgarh, Sber Sh&hSfir’a victory at .. -• W 

Surakarta, seat of the .lava Institute .. 243 

^flrasena, identification of . • - • " a 

SurAshtea, suggested origin of tbe name " 

Surat, SivAji’s raid on, in 1664 1—® 

SOrpfiraka, kingdom, founded by PaiaSm-ama, ^ 
220; included Bhrigu-Kacbha . . - - • - • -2i 

suvarrn. See gold. _ 

Suwadxae, of Surat, boose of, dwteoyed in 1664, 6 

I S^7 

i Sw.llyHol« .. ’•* 

swelling dome, origin of tbe 

0 Syais, a Rajput Tribe, H.R., 47, 48, 56, 66, 62, 64 


Tabogot-i-Mri, date of Lakshma^as^ia in 
tbe - * * ’ ' SSI 

tafieta, oti^n of tbe term 

tdjta. See taffeta. 

Tagbi. a mamt&h in GujarAt. rebeUion of . . 210 
Taj Khan, Afghan governor of Cbunar, killed, 164 

Tatht 

Ranilia • • • ‘ * ’ ' ’ 

M Khta, (a Labbil!) kilkd b, Mai* ^ 

Khusru . . • • " " ’ \ -u 

I Takiu’ddm-Abda’r.®abman bm Mubam- 

madu’tb-Thalbi, early Arab horse trader m 

73,74 

taJ^pdiaha, signification of 

Talikota, battle of •• •• • • '* 

I Tamiih,intbeVelvi-ku^gtaat, -IR 212, 

\ T ftnj oi’e. later Cbdla capital .. •• • 
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INDEX 


1 

Tftragarh* ” ' ’ "74 

to/cMBignificationof ... •• •• 

Tatta, in«md, Hran&yftn at . . ■ • l»o, 1 

Technical and Commercial Terms, multiple- 
origin of . • 

Tel-el-Amarna, cuneiform tablets of, 122 ; re- 
ferences to the Hittites in, 124, 134 , on Sar- 
gon’s campaign in Asia Minor • • *”194 

Telibinus, deified Hittite ^ 

Teliug&na overrun by Muhammad Tughlak, 

207, 209 

Tergenina. See Hecate. 

Thitharisagai Brfihmans • • 

Tikkana, Telugu poet, Siddhi-chola Minis- 
ter 

Tin-land, the, of the Assur plates, 134; suggest- 
ed identification of . . . • • > . , 135 

Tirumangai Alwfir .. •• •• ..217 

Todar Mai, trained by Sher ShS.h Sdr . . . . 191 

TonnOr, near Srlrangapatam, later Hoysala capi- 
tal 

topasses, meaning of 

Travers, Walter, chief at Old Kayal •• 110, HI 

Triformis. See Hecate. 

TriloohanapMa, ChMnkya k., inscription of • • 74 

Trim’Cirti. See Dattteeya* 

Bignificatioa of . » • • 

Triviktama, Jain Prakrit gtatnmarian . . 13? 
Tughlaks, the, in S. India. , . .205, 209, 210, 232 

i/uWMrai ceremony 

Tnljt, "dancing girl, favourite of MurtassSf Nizto 

Shto I - - -236 

Tupdikera, tribe • . . . « * • » • * 

tmtnxJigay spelter 204 

Tyana, later Hittite or Oicilian capital • . . . 133 


U^baks, Mar&th^s 
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Udaipur^ Mer raids on, 113 ; royal descent of the 
Mah&ran^ of, 118 ; or Medw&r . . - 113 

TJdaya^ri, in the Velvi-kudi grant, 214; a Vijaya- 
nagaca province . . * . * • 234, 235 

XJday&ps, title of the first Vijayanagara 

dynasty* 233 ; insorij^iona of 233 

uddeia, signification of 73, 74 

uAmgyamdndi signification of the term, 49, 50 
allotted to the Panw5,r M .. ,.117 

tflhgh Kh See Muhammad Tughlak. 
liyiV^c^ty, for ladies, in Asia Minor . . , • * 135 

• • •• * «« 7 @ 


ViLcaknavi G4rgi, a Bmhmavddintf , , . . 225 

Foc^ana^, of the Vira ^aiva or Liugibyat sect, 
attributed to Basava, 7 — 12, 36—40, 54 — 57 
VadarxkMrama, temple inscription of . , , , 74n. 

Vaidyadeva, Kamauli Inscription of , , 74 — 77 

VajravarmS,,k., suggested date of ,, ..153 

Vallabhipur, in E, K^thifiw^r, conquered by 

Bhatarka 117n., 118, 119 

VaMlasena, k., literary works attributed to, 145, 

146, 156, 157 ; in the Barrackpur Inscription 
of Yijayasena, 147 ; the Naihati Inscription 

of, 157 ; dates of . . . . 158 

Valmiki, and the S. School of PrI-krit philo- 
logy 3 3 

F^;Pt, vdpthiLpdladdga^ signification of . , 74, 78 

Vararuci, founder of the E. School of Pr^-kpit 

philology . . 13 

Varman dynasty, in Vikratnapura , , . . 153 

Varodaya Bhatta? composer of the Velvi-kudi 

grant 211 

Vasudeva, Minister of Devabhfita , * . . 243 

vdia^ signification of 74 

Vfit5pi, W. CliSJukya capital . . . 229, 233 

Vati^luttu, script, in the Yelvi-kudi graiit . . 2X1 

vegetarianism, a Vira Saiva practice . . 10> 12 

Yelvi*lmdi plates, the, and the Sangham 
Age .. .. .. .. .. 211 — 217 

Yengi^ a CSbdlukya family . . * . , , 280 

Yidyanagara. See Yijayanagara. 

Yidyaranya, founder of Yijayanagara . . . . 235 

Yigrahap^la III, date of . . . . . . 163 

Yijayachandra, inscription of . . . , . . 74 

Yijayfiditya, B., in the Yelvi-kudi grant , . 211 
Yijayanagar, 69; overthrow of , . .. 210, 211 

Yijayanagara Empire, origin, growth and de- 
cline of the . . . , . . . , 229--i35 

Yijayasena, the Barrackpur plates of, 147, 

148, 153 ; conquests of, 147; andYikrama- 
pma* 153, 154n.; death of , , , , . . isg 

Vijaya§ri . . . * * * * . . . * . 153 

Vilcrama, patron of Kalidasa . . . , 192 — 19fi 

Vikramaditya, I, suggested Identification of* 

214 ; II, identified . . . . . . . . 215 

Vikramapura, the Barrackpur plsites from, 153, 

164, 157 

Yikramapuram, S. Hoysala capital . . . . 230 

signification of 165 
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Ball&laTIl, Hoysalak., subdued by 'Alfiu- 

liaKhUji 207 

PS.^dya> 207; attacked by Malik KM Ou, 208, 231 
Saiva, or LiugS,yat sect, probably foimd- 

by Basava . . . . 7 

gfi 153 

L Vora, merchant of Surat, plundered by 
vliji in 1664 . , . . . . . • . . 5, 6 

paksha, conquests of 234 

laijaHid. See gaHta> 


lugopavarman, inscriptions of 
?arupa, the Madanapad a plate of, 148 

^sted date of 

Vodic poetess . . • t 

lhayya. See Vitihotra. 
ihotra, co,, position of 
llert. merchant in Surat, in 1664 
untocr training, in Fort St. George . . 


76, 78 I 
sop:- j 
.. 153 i 
.. 225 I 

.. 21S 

.. 2 

.. 102 


'tkiahwms, intelligencer ^ 

?ftrangal, Malik KafrVs campaign in, 207 ; 
Hvlabk Khusru in, 207, 200; Muhamma<l ^ 
Tughlak in 


W4ris Sh3,h, composer of the Story of Ettr 
and K^njh0i t • * * • • * • 4^ 

weihn, a game • . . . . . . . H.R., 3® 

Wiergewora. See Virji Vora. 

WiUianmn, the ship 60 

Willemsz, Pieter, of the Macmmr .. . . 2 

wound and service pension, in 1754 . . . . 60 


, Yklavas, of Devagiri, rise of the . . . . 

I Ya6odharman, k., the Mandasor Pillar Irwcrip- 
I tionof 50, 51 


Z&hid Beg, mji, of Surat, plundered by Sivlji 

in 1864 * ' * 

i Zakaria of Multan 

j Zorn Zorn, Banian in Surat plundered by Siv^li 

j in 1664 . . .. *• * 




